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PREFACE. 

In  1909  and  1910  the  author  had  the  honour  of  giving 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  teaching  of  Algebra  addressed 
respectively  to  masters  and  mistresees  in  Secondary 
Schools.  The  present  volume  is  a  practical  handbook 
based  upon  those  lectures,  and  containing  what  seem 
to  the  author  the  most  useful  things  he  has  learnt 
during  the  fifteen  years  of  his  work  as  a  mathematical 
master  and  the  ten  years  in  which  it  has  been  his  duty 
to  discuss  with  teachers,  actual  and  prospective,  the 
problems  of  their  craft.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  col- 
lections of  examples — "  Exercises  in  Algebra,  Part  I," 
and  "  Exercises  in  Algebra,  Fart  II " — which  are  in- 
tended tt^ether  to  cover  all  stages  of  school  instruction 
in  the  subject  Thus  the  three  volumes  constitute  a 
single  work.  In  the  view  of  the  author  the  term 
"Algebra"  should  include  in  its  reference  all  the 
Trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical,  which  it  is  desirable 
to  teach  in  schools,  together  with  an  exposition  of  the 
fondamentals  of  the  Calculus.  He  has  sought,  there- 
fore, to  present  these  subjects,  both  in  this  book  and  in 
the  "Exercises,"  as  a  unified  whole. 

"Exercises,  Part  I,"  is  intended  to  supply  materials 
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for  a  course  which  every  boy  or  girl  who  remaina  at  a 
secondary  school  until  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  cover.  Thus  it  meets 
and  in  some  directions  exceeds  the  present  requirements 
of  University  Entrance  and  similar  examinations.  An 
important  note  upon  this  point  will  be  found  on  page  60 
of  the  present  book.  "  Exercises,  Fort  II,"  presents  a 
continuation  of  this  universal  course,  to  be  taken,  as  a 
whole  or  in  part,  by  boys  and  girls  who  remain  at 
school  until  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  by 
those  who,  at  an  earlier  age,  forge  ahead  of  their  fel- 
lows. It  is  hoped  that  it  may  also  prove  useful  to 
students  preparing  to  enter  the  scientific  professions 
and  to  students  in  Training  Colleges  for  Teachers. 

In  "  Exercises,  Part  I,"  explanatory  matter  has  been 
limited  to  a  few  brief  notes — on  the  ground  that  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  pupil's  progress  exposition  is  of  little 
use  unless  given  verbally  by  the  teacher.  Thus  the 
discussions  and  arguments  presupposed  in  the  exercises 
have  been  relegated  to  the  present  volume,  where  they 
could  be  given  in  a  form  which,  it  is  hoped,  the  younger 
teacher  will  find  more  helpful,  and  his  experienced 
colleague  more  suggestive  and  provocative.  In  "  Exer- 
cises, Part  II,"  each  set  of  examples  is  accompanied 
by  exposition  intended  for  the  student's  reading.  To 
make  it  suitable  for  this  purpose  it  has  seemed  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  traditional  reticence  of  the  mathe- 
matical textbook — a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  con- 
nexion with  the  otherwise  misleading  length  of  the 
book.  The  corresponding  sections  of  the  present  book 
consist  of  critical  introductions,  commentaries  upon  the 
exposition  and  exercises,  suggestions  for  illustrations 
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and  other  teaching  devices,  and  solutions  of  typical 
examples. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  teachers  of  the 
present  generation  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  either 
the  corriculum  or  the  methods  of  instruction  in  Algebra 
which  they  have  inherited  from  their  predecessors. 
Moreover,  there  are  signs  that  their  dissatisfaction  is 
reflected  in  the  public  examining  bodies  which  exercise 
such  inmiense  influence  upon  mathematical  teaching 
in  this  country.  These  circumstances  may  be  held  to 
Justify  an  addition  to  the  few  works  written  expressly 
for  the  teacher  who  wishes,  while  maintaining  his 
hold  upon  all  that  is  sound  in  the  traditional  methods, 
to  orient  himself  in  accordance  with  the  present  drift 
of  well-considered  opinion.  The  author  has  worked 
out  in  "  Exercises,  Part  I,"  a  curriculum  congruent 
on  the  whole  with  the  recent  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Mathematical  Association,  though  in 
some  respects  more  radical  and  in  some  more  conserva- 
tive. He  has  noted  with  special  satisfaction  that,  taking 
the  whole  work  into  consideration,  the  programme  of 
studies  which  he  has  proposed  is  in  close  agreement 
with  the  one  outlined  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Whitehead  in  the 
very  valuable  address  printed  in  the  Mathematical 
Gazette  for  March,  1913.  With  regard  to  method,  the 
author  has  sought  to  take  due  account  both  of  the 
pedagogical  pragmatism  of  which  Professor  Perry  has 
long  been  our  most  influential  advocate  and  also  of  the 
modem  critical  movement  represented  so  brilliantly  in 
this  country  by  the  authors  of  Prineipia  Mathematica. 
In  addition,  recognizing  that  mathematical  ideas  are 
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apt  to  become  "flat"  through  long  confiaement  in 
textbooks,  he  has  sought,  by  drawing  them  a&esh  from 
their  historical  sources,  to  present  them  with  as  much 
as  possible  of  their  original  vigour. 

Acknowledgment  has  been  made  in  the  text  wherever 
the  author  has  consciously  taken  advantage  of  the  work 
of  writers  whose  ideas  have  not  yet  been  absorbed  into 
the  common  stock.  He  has  the  pleasure  of  recording 
here  many  other  obligations,  general  and  specific,  from 
his  three  Editors  he  has  constantly  received  criticism 
and  advice  of  the  most  helpful  kind.  Mr.  C.  0.  Tuckey 
of  Charterhouse  read  a  good  deal  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  work  in  typoscript  and  made  several  important  sug- 
gestions, gratefully  accepted.  Professor  C.  Spearman  of 
University  College  very  kindly  read  and  criticised  the 
section  on  Statistics — a  subject  to  which  he  has  himself 
made  such  important  contributions.  Similar  service 
was  rendered,  in  connexion  with  other  sections,  by 
Messrs,  G,  E.  Jeffery  of  University  College,  B.  M. 
Neville  of  the  William  Ellis  School,  and  E.  Wasser- 
man  of  Owen's  School.  Dr.  L.  Silberstein,  from  his 
inexhaustible  store  of  fertile  mathematical  ideas,  baa 
kindly  contributed  those  embodied  in  several  important 
examples.  Intercourse  with  Mr.  Benchara  Branford 
and  Mr.  David  Mair  has  had  an  influence  upon  the 
book  which  is  not  the  less  substantial  because  it  is 
not  located  in  any  particular  pages.  The  author's 
thanks  are  due  also  to  Miss  Doris  Brookes,  Miss  Elsa 
Nunn  and  Miss  Clotilde  von  "Wyss  for  assistance  given 
in  the  preparation  of  the  diagrams,  and  to  a  number  of 
his  present  and  former  students  for  undertaking  the  un- 
grateful task  of  providing  the  answers  to  the  examples, 
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Lastly,  he  has  to  acknowledge  the  help  received  at  every 
stage  of  the  work  from  his  colleague,  Miss  Margaret 
FuuQett,  who  not  only  drew  all  the  diagrams  which 
required  special  care  or  laborious  calculations,  corrected 
all  the  proofs,  and  compiled  the  index  of  the  present 
volume,  hut  also  gave  constant  criticism  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  greatest  value. 

It  should  be  unnece^ary  to  add  that  the  author  does 
not  seek  by  these  acknowledgments  to  make  his  friends 
share  the  responsibility  for  anything  in  the  work  that 
may  he  judged  unsaitisfactory,  or  to  suggest  that  they 
accept  his  views  upon  all  the  disputed  or  disputable 
questions  to  which  he  has  offered  answers. 

LOHDOD  Day  TsAiHtNa  Oou>egb 

(DinVBBBITT   OF  IjOHOON), 

May,  1914. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  ALOEBBA. 

§  1.  A  diBGussion  of  the  proper  definition  of  "Algebra"  may 
easily  be  carried  to  the  point  where  its  interest  becomes 
academic  rather  than  practical.  It  will  be  limited  here  to  a 
review  of  the  general  nature  of  the  topics  traditionally  studied 
and  taught  under  a  name  of  ancient  and  obscure  origin.*  In- 
spection of  these  topics  shows  the  presence  of  at  least  four 
important  elements  :  Analysis,  the  direct  use  of  symbohsm,  the 
extended  use  of  symbolism,  and  the  manipulation  of  symbolism. 

^2.  Analysis. — The  most  fundamental  is  analysis.  The 
eulty  of  finding  a  precise  boundary  between  arithmetic  and  algC' 
bra  (as  these  terms  are  commonly  understood)  is  well  known. 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  distinction  between  them  con^ 
'sists  not  so  much  in  a  difference  of  subject-matter  as  in  a 
difference  of  attitude  towards  the  same  subject-matter.  A 
simple  example  may  make  the  difference  clear.  A  small  boy 
has  learnt  that  the  "  area  "  of  a  figure  is  the  number  of  unit 
squares  (say,  square  inches)  which  wouJd  entirely  cover  it. 
With  this  definition  before  him  he  is  asked  to  determine  the 
area  of  a  rectangle  measuring  7  inches  by  5.  He  soon  ob- 
serves that  the  unit  squares  into  which  the  figure  is  to  be 
mapped  out  can  be  regarded  as  forming  five  rows  each  con- 

1  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  writer  is  compelled  by  convention  to 
place  hia  introductory  chapter  at  the  threshold  of  his  work.  The 
disadvant^es  of  the  anangement  are  obvious.  An  introduction 
often  represents  the  author's  attempt  to  meet  difficulties  and  to 
aoBWer  objections  which  the  reader  has  not  yet  felt.  It  is  therefore 
liable  to  be  misunderstood  or  misused.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
reader  who  finds  in  the  present  chapter  little  relevance  to  the 
urgent  problems  of  algebra  teaching  will  by  judicious  skipping  reach 
the  end  without  serious  waste  of  time.  He  will  find  at  many  points 
of  the  sequel  references  which  wOl  send  him  back,  perhaps  to  a 
more  prohtable  reading  of  these  preUminary  diaoussions. 
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taiaing  Beven  Bquares.  This  observation  enables  him  to 
shorten  the  process  of  finding  the  area ;  for  it  is  obvious  that 
, .  the,  rectangla  nuiqt  xontain  7  >c  5  =  35  square  inches.  So 
•Jtfi;,"aritbD»etJci-'  ':^^  now  let  the  boy's  attention  shift  from 
_  th§  ^qti^jp^nipujation  of  the  figures  to  the  process  which 
:  jli?  ^P,ip**^io4  KIIqJTB  ;  and  let  him  observe  thatthe  essence 
of  fhat  process  is  the  multiphcation  of  the  length  of  the 
rectangle  by  its  breadth.  At  this  moment  he  has  crossed  the 
frontier  which  separates  arithmetio  from  algebra ;  for  it  is  an 
important  part  of  the  busiuess  of  algebra  to  disengage  the 
essential  features  of  an  arithmetical  process  of  given  type 
from  the  numerical  setting  which  a  particular  case  presents. 
The  result  of  the  boy's  analysis  of  the  process  of  area-cal- 
culation vrill  he  expressed  in  a  statement  or  "rule"  that 
makes  no  reference  to  the  particular  numbers,  7  and  5,  and 
would  therefore  hold  good  in  any  other  area-calculation 
of  the  same  type.  For  this  reason  it  is  usually  called  a 
"  generalization  ".  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  terms  an- 
alysis and  generalization  refer  to  two  distinct  mental  move- 
ments. In  the  former  I  bring  to  light  the  essential  process 
concealed  in  a  particular  or  accidental  numerical  garb.  In 
the  latter  I  recognize  that  this  process  may  be  followed 
identically  in  solving  all  problems  of  the  same  type.  The 
distinction  is  not  a.  trivial  one,  but  demands  the  teacher's 
serious  attention.  The  neglect  of  it  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  common  belief  that  the  process  of  generalization  must  of 
necessity  build  upon  numerous  examples  of  the  truth  to  be 
generalized,  and  that  the  security  of  the  result  depends  upon 
the  number  of  instances  upon  which  it  is  based.  This  belief 
makes  the  schoolmaster  regard  "generalizing  from  a  single 
instance"  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  manifestations  of 
original  intellectual  sin. 

The  truth  is  that  in  some  cases  the  certainty  of  a  generali- 
zation does  depend  upon  the  midtiplicity  of  its  data,  while  in 
other  cases  the  number  of  data  is  logically  irrelevant ;  a  single 
instance  will  establish  the  rule  as  securely  as  a  hundred. 
Thus,  when  John  Wallis  (1655)  had  shown  that  what  we 
now  call  the  "  integrals  "  of  x,  x^,  iE*,  ic*  are  ^x^,  ^x^,  {x*,  ^xfi, 
he  felt  entitled  to  generalize  the  result  and  to  assume  that 
the  integral  of  x"  ' '  would  be  ~  x"  for  all  integral  values  of  n. 
This  vras  a  generalization  of  the  former  kind  and  had  probable 
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truth  only.  The  degree  of  probability  of  sach  a  generaJiza,- 
tioQ  clearly  depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  number  of 
data  upon  which  it  is  based.  Its  credit  will  subsequently 
rise  if  results  deduced  from  it  are  found  to  agree  with  known 
truths,  or  will  collapse  if  a  "  negative  instance  "  can  be  pro- 
duced. Thus  the  numbers  41,  43,  47,  53,  61.  71,  83,  97, 
113,  131,  etc.,  are  all  prime  and  are  all  included  in  the 
formula  n^  +  n  +  41.  But  the  hypothesis  that  this  formula 
always  yields  primes  is  at  once  discredited  when  it  is  seen  that 
it  fails  for  n  =  40.^  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  possibility 
that  the  rule  for  the  area  of  a  rectangle  should  break  down,'' 
Its  certainty  is  due,  not  to  verihcation  in  a  large  number  of 
instances,  nor  to  its  simplicity,  but  merely  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  founded  on  analysis. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  two  types  of  generalization 
cannot  be  distinguished  in  this  way ;  tt^t,  for  example,  Wallis 
had  to  analyse  his  individual  results  before  he  could  include 
them  all  in  a  single  algebraic  statement.  This  is,  of  course, 
true,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  in  Wallis's  case  the  analysis 
was  limited  to  the  discovery  that,  in  several  instances,  expres- 
sions of  the  form  a;""'  actually  have  integrals  of  the  form^a;". 
Analysis  in  the  sense  intended  here  would  deal  essentially  . 
witb  the  circumstances  on  which  this  relation  depends.  An 
analysis  in  this  sense  of  any  one  of  Wallis's  instances  of 
integration  would  establish  for  ever  the  certainty  of  all 
instances  covered  by  his  formula.^  Thus  the  question 
whether  a  generalization  requires  the  evidence  of  a  number  of 
examples  is  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  founded  on 
analysis.  If  it  is  not  so  founded  the  generalization  has  at  best 
only  probability  in  its  favour,  a  probability  which  increases 
with  the  number  of  instances  in  which  it  is  verified.  If  it  is 
so  founded,  though  in  practice  several  examples  may  be 
needed  to  point  the  way  to  the  generalization,  yet  in  theory  a 
single  instance  is  sufficient  to  render  it  certain.^ 

'  Quoted  from  Jevons,  Principles  of  Science. 

'  It  is  aaaumed  for  the  present  that  the  dimensions  are  integral. 
Seal  3. 

'  I.e.  in  which  n  is  integral. 

*  Logicians  (e.g.  Bradle;)  have  called  the  first  kind  of  generaliza' 
tioii  an  "empirical  universal,"  the  second  kind  an  "  unooadi- 
tiooal  univeraal "-    The  philoBopbically  minded  reader  may  follow 
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Each  form  of  generalization  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  mathematical  discovery.  Eaoh  has  its  place 
in  school  instruction.  They  have,  however,  very  unequal 
valne.  While  a  mathematical  truth  may  for  a  time  be  ac- 
cepted and  used — as  Newton  accepted  and  used  the  binomial 
theorem  for  a  fractional  index — on  the  guarantee  of  a  number 
of  instances  in  which  it  is  known  to  hold  good,  yet  its  position 
is  'not  felt  to  be  satisfactory  until  it  has  been  placed  on  the 
firmer  foundations  of  analysis.  On  the  other  band,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  power  to  reach  by  analysis  a  com- 
plete guarantee  of  a  ma^ematlcal  truth  is  subject  to  the 
weakness  which  limits  all  human  powers.  Thus  Pythagoras 
— probably  as  the  result  of  the  esamioation  of  a  number  of 
spcoiat  instances^first  enunciated  tbe  proposition  that  the 
sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is 
equal  to  the  square  on  the  hypothenuse.  Euclid's  "de- 
monstration "  was  an  attempt  to  guarantee  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  by  analysis.  Apparently  the  analysis  seemed  to 
Euclid  complete,  and  satisfied  geometers  down  to  modem 
times.  But  it  involves  the  proposition  about  congruent  tri- 
angles known  to  our  youth  as  Prop.  4,  and  this  truth  is  not 
really  guaranteed  by  Euclid's  analysis  of  it.  A  recent 
brilliant  critic,  generalizing  illegitimately,  like  Macaulay,  from 
the  single  instance  of  his  own  amazing  precocity,  says  that 
Euclid's  proof  of  Prop.  4  "  strikes  every  intelligent  child  aa  a 
juggle  ".  Euclid's  proof  of  the  theorem  of  Pythagoras  thus 
offers  an  instance  of  a  piece  of  mathematical  analysis,  long 
thought  to  be  adequate,  which  the  modern  critical  sense 
requires  to  be  corrected  and  made  more  complete.  Similar 
incidents  are  constantly  occurring  in  various  parts  of  mathe- 
matical theory.  Tbey  show  us  that  mathematical  reasonings 
do  not  necessarily  issue  from  the  brains  of  mathematicians  in 
full-blown  perfection,  like  Athene  from  the  head  of  Zeus. 
For  them,  as  for  all  other  human  productions,  perfection  is  a 
goal  to  be  reached,  if  at  all,  only  after  a  long  process  of  puri- 
iieation  by  criticism  and  reconstruction. 

§3.  Direct  Use  of  Symbolism. — For  the  task  of  algebra  as 
described  in  the  foregoing   section    only  two  tools   are,  in 

up  the  question  raised  above  in  James's  FHneipki  of  Pgyehology, 
i.,  cb.  XJi.,  and  Prof.  Bosanqnet'a  paper  in  the  Froceedingi  of  me 
Aristotelian  Socitty,  1910-11. 
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principle,  neceBS&ry  :  the  power  (which  every  mind  poBaesaes 
in  Bome  measure)  of  diaoerning  the  abstract  eeaential  process 
in  the  concrete  arithmetical  case,  and  a  sufficient  command 
of  langu^e  to  express  it  when  discerned.  But  in  practice 
something  more  is  needed.  Neither  the  analysis  of  arith- 
metioal  procedure  nor  the  expressiOQ  of  the  results  of  such 
analysis  can  proceed  yery  far  without  the  help  of  symbolism. 
Thus  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  generalization  commonly 
expressed  in  the  form 

n{n-  1)  .    ,  , 
(x  +  o)"  -  x'-+  nX°-^a  +  -^-12 — -x"-^a^  +   .  .  .   +  a" 

could  ever  have  been  reached  without  the  aid  of  symbols. 
Moreover  its  expression  in  language  would  not  only  be  in- 
tolerably prolix  but  almost  usSess  for  practical  purposes  ; 
ouly  the  oonciseness  of  the  symbolic  expression  makes  it 
possible  for  the  student  either  to  grasp  the  generalization  or 
to  apply  it.  The  development  of  a  symbolism  with  the  pro- 
perties of  making  analysis  easier  and  the  expression  of  its 
results  more  concise  and  available  is,  then,  the  second  funda- 
mental element  in  a.lgebra. 

This  funotion  of  symbolism  has  an  importance  that  reaches 
much  beyond  the  field  of  school  mathematics.  "  The  ideal  of 
mathematics,"  writes  Dr.  Whitehead,^  "should  be  to  erect  a 
calculus  to  facilitate  reasoning  in  oonnesion  with  every  pro- 
vince of  thought,  or  of  external  experience,  in  which  the 
succession  of  thoughts  or  of  events  can  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained and  precisely  stated.  So  that  all  serious  thought 
which  is  not  philosophy,  or  inductive  reasoning,  or  imaginative 
literature,  shall  be  mathematics  developed  by  means  of  a  cal- 
culus," The  definition  of  algebra  suggested  by  this  passage 
is,  of  course,  much  too  wide  for  our  present  purpose,  but 
it  brings  out  a  point  of  great  importance.  The  algebra,  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar  is  only  one  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  possible  algebras.  Wherever  there  is  a  field  (or  inquiry 
of  a  certain  type  an  algebra  may  be  invented  to  facilitate  that 
inquiry. 

The  field  of  common  algebra  is  that  of  numbers  and  their 
relations,  but  the  school  curriculum  itself  yields  an  example 
of  au  algebra  concerned  with  an  entirely  different  region. 
For  in  chemical  formulee  and  "  equations  "  we  have  a  system 

'  Univerial  Algebra,  p.  viii. 
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of  symbolism  expressly  designed  to  facilitate  the  expreesion 
and  investigation  of  truths  in  the  field  of  chemical  composition 
and  reaction.  Optimistic  philosopherB  have  even  hoped  to 
devise  algebras  that  should  impart  to  the  treacherous  ground 
of  theological  and  political  controversy  the  solidity  and  cer- 
tainty of  mathematical  inquiry.  An  invitation  from  one 
theological  algebraist  to  another  to  "sit  down  and  calculate  " 
would  then  take  the  place  of  the  denunciations  of  rival 
champions  inspired  with  odium  theologwum.^ 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  aim  of  all  these  algebras 
is  the  same  :  namely  to  correot  the  weaknesses  and  supple- 
ment the  deficiencies  of  language  as  an  instrument  of  abstract 
investigation  and  exact  statement.  Words  and  phrases  as 
the  vehicles  of  ideas  are  replaced  by  symbols — with  a  con- 
sequent gain  in  clearness  and  conciseness.  A  formula, 
consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  symbols,  is  free  from  the 
ambiguity  which  often  besets  the  arrangement  of  verbal  units 
into  a  sentence,  and  is,  besides,  a  more  effective  vehicle  of  a 
complicated  meaning.  It  is  easier  to  move  forward  in  an 
argument  when  the  steps  can  be  expressed  in  symbolic  form, 
and  it  is  easier  to  check  the  correctness  of  the  movements 
afterwards. 

The  practical  deduction  from  this  general  theory  of  algebra 
is  that  in  ordinary  algebra  the  symbols  are  to  be  thought  of 
as  substitutes,  not  immediately  for  numbers,  but  for  words 
as  the  vehicles  of  general  ideas.  The  xa,  as  and  6s  of  a 
common  algebraic  statement  refer  to  numbers  only  in  the 
same  way  as  the  verbal  forms  which  they  replace  ;  they  do 
not  stand  for  numbers.  To  Bpeak  of  a  symbol  as  a  "  general- 
ized number  "  is  to  employ  a  phrase  which  {with  all  deference 
to  the  great  algebraists  who  have  used  it)  has  no  clear  mean- 
ing and  is  incompatible  with  modern  logical  ideas.  In  this 
book,  then,  it  will  be  assumed  that  such  symbolisms  aa 
(ffl  +  by  =  a'  +  2ab  +  b^,  Y  =  nr'^h  (for  the  volume  of  a 
cylinder),  y  =  ax^  +  bx  +  c,  may  always  be  regarded  as 
verbal  statements  about  numbers  expressed  for  a  special 
purpose  in  a  conventional  form,  the  letters  and  the  graphic 
symbols  being  immediately  substitutes  for  words  and  "  stand- 
ing "  for  numbers  only  in  the  same  sense  as  the  verbal  units 

'See  the  account  of  Leibniz'  Universal  Language  in  Venn's 
Envpirical  Logic,  ch.  xxil. 
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(o  which  they  correapood  stand  for  them.  This  practiice  will 
be  found  to  remove  mnch  of  the  difficulty  which  the  beginner 
has  in  understanding  what  algebra  ia  "  all  about  ".  He  ean- 
QOt  easily  see  how  a  can  meau  a  particular  number  without 
meaning  either  this  particular  number  or  that  one ;  but  he  at 
once  appreciates  the  sport  of  expressing  mathematioai  state- 
ments in  a  new  kind  of  "  shorthand  ".  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  miracle  of  "  ambiguous  reference  "  ia  present  in  the  words 
"  add  any  two  numbers  together  "  In  exactly  the  same  way  as 
in  the  symbolism  "a  +  b ".  But  it  is  so  familiar  a,  thing  in 
the  former  ease  that  nobody  but  a  philosopher  finds  anything 
mysterious  in  it ;  in  the  latter  case  the  novelty  of  the  ex- 
pression brings  the  strangeness  of  the  fact  to  our  notice. 

This  point  is  ao  importeint  aa  to  be  worth  repeating  in 
another  form.  Every  one  knows  that  mathematics  is  essenti- 
ally concerned  with  "  variables  ",  For  instance,  in  the 
formula  V  =  A^,  which  gives  the  rule  for  the  volume  of  a 
cylindrical  solid,  or  in  the  "  equation  of  the  ellipse,"  x^fa^  + 
y'^/b'^  =  1,  the  symbols  all  repreaent  variables.  That  is,  while 
the  numerical  connexion  expreased  by  the  symbolism  \  =  Ah 
holda  good  only  between  particular  volumes,  areas  and 
heights,  the  formula  refers  ambiguously  to  any  set  of  the 
volumes,  areas  and  heights  which  could  exist  in  combina- 
tion. What  is  not  generally  noticed  is  that  variables  are 
almost  as  common  outside  mathematics  aa  vrithin.^  Thus 
in  the  statement  "  The  King  of  England  is  a  constitutional 
monarch  "  the  element  "  the  King  of  England  "  is  a  variable 
in  exactly  the  same  sense  aa  V  in  the  formula  V  =  Ah.  The 
sole  difference  is  that  while  V  refers  ambiguously  to  cue  of 
an  indefinite  collection  of  numbers,  "  the  King  of  England  " 
refers  ambiguously  to  one  of  an  indefinite  collection  of  per- 
sons. "  Edward  VII  "  and  "  George  V  "  are  particular  values 
which  may  be  "substituted  "  for  the  latter  variable,  just  as 
the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  an  actual  cylinder  may  be 
substituted  for  the  former. 

The  invention  of  variables  was,  perhaps,  the  most  import- 
ant event  in  human  evolution.  The  command  of  their  use 
remains  the  most  significant  achievement  in  the  history 
of  the  individual  human  being.  Ordinary  algebra  simply 
carries  to  a  higher  stage  of  usefulness  in  a  special  field  the 

'  See  BuBsell,  Principki  of  Mathematici  (references  in  index). 
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devioe  which  common  language  employs  over  the  whole 
range  of  diseoutse.  The  prudent  teacher  'will,  therefore,  in 
the  interests  of  clear  understanding  and  economy  of  effort, 
present  the  technical  use  of  variables  in  mathematics  not 
aa  a  new  thing  hut  as  merely  a  modification  of  linguistic 
uses  which  the  pupil  mastered.  In  principle,  at  his  mother's 
knee. 

The  use  of  the  sign  "  •■  "  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  view  here  expounded.  How  can  symbols  be 
anything  but  numbers,  it  is  argued,  when  they  are  connected 
by  a,  sign  of  equality?  The  objection  would  have  more 
weight  if  there  were  not  other  algebras  in  which  the  sign 
"  =  "  is  used  to  connect  symbols  which  are  certainly  not 
numbers ;  for  example.  Mg  +  H^O  «■  MgO  +  Eg,  Con- 
sideration shows  two  common  elements  iu  the  meaning  of 
the  sign  "  =  "  in  all  algebras,  namely  identily  Aad  equivcUertce. 
For  example,  in  the  chemical  equation  just  quoted,  the  sigu 
"  =  ''  impies  that  the  "matter  "  referred  to  by  the  symbolism 
Mp  +  HqO  and  HgO  +  H^  is  identically  the  same  matter 
manifesting  Itself  in  two  different  forms.  The  two  sides  of 
the  equation  are  therefore  equivalent  in  the  sense  that  one 
gives  us  in  a  different  shape  all  the  matter  that  is  contained 
in  the  other.  Similarly  in  (o  +  by  =  a'  +  lab  +  b''  or  in 
y  ^  ax^  +  bx  +  c  we  have  the  ideas,  first,  that  the  two  sides 
of  the  equation  have  reference  bo  identically  the  same  number 
and,  second,  that  this  number  can  be  regarded  in  two 
equivalent  ways.  Thus  a  chain  of  symbolical  expressions 
each  linked  to  its  predecessor  by  the  sign  "  =  "  represents  a 
series  of  mental  occurrences  that  can  be  likened  to  the  "  trans- 
formations of  energy"  that  take  place  when  (aay)  the  ex- 
plosion of  gas  in  an  engine  cylinder  makes  the  dy-wheel  turn 
round  and  so  generates  in  a  dynamo  an  electric  current  which 
in  turn  makes  a  lamp  filament  become  incandescent.  In 
both  cases  we  have  the  thought  of  something  which  remains 
fundamentally  identical  iu  amount  but  is  made  to  assume  a 
number  of  different  forms.  This  ia  the  reason  why  such  a 
chain  of  statements  as  3  +  5  =  8  +  3=ll-f7  =  18... 
is  inadmissible :  it  imphes  the  introduction  of  new  matter 
where  there  ought  to  be  identity  of  matter  throughout. 

The  practical  conclusion  from  this  discussion  is  that,  in 
ordinary  algebra,  while  the  sign  "  =  "  always  implies  the 
presence  of  numerical  identity  beneath  changes  of  form,  yet 
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it  may  appear  in  diSereat  cootextB  with  varying  force.    Thus 
in  the  chain  of  statementa 


=-(siii  x] 


•)  =    L(    MP  (x  +  h)  -  sin 


h->0 


«(-!).. 


h 


em  ^ 


the  sign  has  an  obviously  different  meaning  each  time  it 
occurs.  In  the  first  line  it  may  be  regarded  as  heralding 
either  &  definition  or  a  practical  rule,  in  the  second  it  aaaerts 
the  equivalence  of  two  symbolic  espressionB,  in  the  third  it 
claims  validity  for  a  certajn  regrouping  of  the  symbols,  in  the 
last  its  force  is  best  given  by  a  simple  "  is  ".  We  may  read  it 
"equals"  in  each  case,  but  it  is  important,  especially  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  subject,  to  make  the  pupil  realize  the 
varying  colour  of  that  convenient  word. 

The  history  of  algebra  throws  interesting  light  on  the 
origin  and  funcbions  of  symbolism.  After  230  years  it  may 
still  be  read  in  the  pages  of  John  Wallis  as  profitably  as  any- 
where. Wallis  points  out  that  Vieta  (about  1590)  greatly 
improved  algebra  by  first  denoting  known  numbers  as  well 
as  unknown  by  "Marks  or  Notes,"  and  by  eserciaing  "all 
the  Operations  of  Arithmetick  in  such  Notes  and  Marka  as 
were  before  exerciaed  in  the  common  Numerical  Figures" 
{Algebra,  oh.  siv.).  Suppose  a  problem  to  concern  "any 
three  numbers  ".  Then  the  various  numbers  in  so  far  as  they 
may  be  chosen  to  be  the  first,  the  second  or  the  third  of  the 
"  any  three  numbers  "  may  be  regarded  as  forming  three  inde- 
finitely numerous  classes.  In  denoting  any  member  of  the  first, 
seoond  or  third  class  by  the  symbol  A,  B  or  C,  Vieta  followed 
(says  Wallis)  the  custom  of  lawyers  who  "pat  cases  in  the 
name  of  John  an-Oaks  and  John  a-Stiles  or  John  a- Down,  and 
the  like,  (by  which  names  they  mean  any  person  indefinitely, 
who  may  be  so  concerned;)  and  of  later  times  (for  brevity 
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Bake)  of  J.  0.  and  J,  S.  or  J.  D. ;  (or  yet  more  shortly)  of  A,  B, 
C,  etc."  This  practice  is  (like  Euclid's  use  of  letters  in  referring 
to  lines  and  angles)  to  save  the  labour  of  describing  the 
members  of  each  class  *'  by  long  periphrases  or  tedious  De- 
scriptions ". 

In  chapter  xv.  Wallis  shows  how  the  English  Oughtred 
{Glavis  Mathematicae,  1631)  "  who  affected  brevity,  and  to 
deliver  what  he  taught  as  briefly  as  might  be,  and  reduce  all 
to  a  short  view,"  carried  Vieta's  "  improvement  "  still  farther. 
"  Thos  what  Vieta  would  have  written 

A  Quadrate,  into  B  Cube  „       ,       „„     , 

CDESoBS -^'"^ '°  ^'^  r""'- 

would  with  him  be  thus  expressed 


A*B3 
From  this  symbolism  to  the  modern  fipp  =  FG  is  but  a  short 

though  a  very  important  step.^ 

g  4.  Extended  Use  of  Symbolism. — A  third  distinct  element 
appears  in  algebra  when  a  piece  of  symbolism  originally  in- 
vented to  express  a  simple  arithmetical  operation  is  found  so. 
convenient  that  our  definition  of  the  operation  is  deliberately 
changed  in  order  to  bring  other  less  simple  operations  within 
the  scope  of  the  same  symbolism. 

Here  again  is  a  feature  of  such  importance  that  some  writers 
have  regarded  it  as  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  science. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  illuminating  to  think  of  it  as  simply  a 
further  development  of  the  power  of  symbolism  to  bring  effici- 
ency and  the  "  short  view  ".  It  may  be  illustrated  by  continu- 
ing a  little  further  our  observation  of  the  smaU  boy  who  was 
studying  areas  in  g  2.  We  left  him  at  the  point  where  he  had 
found  that  the  area  of  a  rectangle  with  integral  dimeuBious  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  length  by  the  breadth.  Let  us 
follow  him  in  his  investigation  of  rectangles  whose  dimensions 
are  fractional. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  no  difficulty  in  a  rectangle  of  frac- 
tional length  but  integral  breadth.   For  if  the  length  is,  say,  6^ 

'  Prof.  U.  G.  Mit^sbetl  has  contributed  a  useful  review  of  the 
growth  of  nlgebuic  sfmboliHin  to  Young's  Fundamental  Concepts 
of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  p.  22«, 
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inches  and  the  breadth  4  inches  the  reotangle  can  be  divided 
into  4  inch-atrips,  each  containing  6^  square  inches.  The 
area  will,  therefore,  be  found  by  taking  four  times  6| — an 
operation  which  comes  under  the  formula  "  multiply  length  by 
breadth  ".  But  if  the  breadth  is  also  fractional — say  4^  inches 
— the  matter  is  not  so  simple.  The  area  -cannot  be  divided 
into  an  exact  number  of  inch-strips,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
calculated  by  multiplication — as  multiplication  has  hitherto 
been  naderstood.  We  are  driven  to  the  more  complicated 
calculation : — 

area  =<  6^  x  1  +  ^  of  6^ 

Now  if  the  breadth  were  5  inches,  the  calculation  of  the  area 
would  again  come  under  the  simple  formula  "  multiply  length 
and  breadth  together ".  The  formula  holds  good  then,  for 
integral  breadths,  3  iuches,  4  inches,  5  inches,  etc.,  but  not 
for  intermediate  breadths,  3^  inches,  4^  inches,  5f  inches,  etc. 
But  this  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  afEaJrs.  If  some  of 
these  areas  are  determined  by  multiplication  it  seems  reason- 
able to  regard  them  all  as  determined  by  that  process.  This 
view  is  possible  if  we  agree  so  to  extend  our  notion  of  multi- 
plication that  an  operation  of  the  type  6^  >:  4  +  ^  ol  6^  shall 
be  defined  as  "  multiplying  6J  by  4^  ".  By  this  device  the 
useful  formula,  area  =  length  x  breadth,  is  made  to  include 
every  case  in  which  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  a  rectangle 
can  be  expressed  in  integral  or  fractional  numbers. 

The  introductioa  of  negative  and  fractional  indices  is 
another  typical  instance  of  this  influence  of  a  useful  symbolism 
upon  the  original  definition  of  an  arithmetical  process.  Thus, 
if  a  sum  of  money,  say  £250,  increases  at  3  per  cent  com- 
pound interest  for  5  years  its  amount  is  given  by  the  cal- 
culation £250  X  (1-03)' — the  symbolism  implying  (by  defini- 
tion) 5  successive  multiplications  by  1-03.  Similarly,  the 
amount  at  the  end  of  6  years  is  obtained  by  6  successive 
multiplications,  symbolized  by  £250  x  (I'OS)".  Now  we 
must  not  say  that  the  amount  after  5^  years  is  found  by  5^ 
successive  multiplications,  for  the  statement  would  be  mean- 
ingless. On  the  other  band  it  seems  unreasonable  that  the 
operation  needed  in  the  last  case  should  not  be  regarded  as 
the  same  operation  and  be  denoted  by  the  same  symbolism 
as  in  the  other  cases.  If  we  yield  to  this  argument  we  shall 
agree  so  to  change  our  original  definition  of  the  symbolism 
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£250  X  (1*03)^  that  the  operation  (whatever  it  may  be)  whioh 
determioea  the  amount  after  55  years  shall  be  capable  of 
being  deBcribed  by  the  symbolism  £250  x  (1-03)*'*.  In  this 
way  all  problems  of  this  type  can  be  brought  under  the 
single  formula 

Amount  =  Pr" 

where  P  is  the  principal,  r  the  amount  of  £1  after  1  year  and 
n  the  time  in  years,  integral  or  fractional. 

The  UBe  of  negative  numbers  is,  of  course,  the  capita)  in- 
stance in  elementary  algebra  of  the  characteristic  considered 
in  this  article. 

§  5,  Maniptdation  of  Symbols. — Wallis  signalized  two  great 
merits  in  Vieta's  use  of  "  species  "  or  symbols.  First,  that 
they  made  general  arithmetical  statements  muoh  more  con- 
cise ;  second,  that  the  symbols  could  be  "exercised"  like 
numerals,  in  all  the  ordinary  operations  of  arithmetic.  The 
second  of  these  properties  is  the  fourth  fundamental  character- 
istic of  algebra. 

It  has  two  chief  usee.  The  first  is  exemplified  by 
"  identities  "  such  as  {a  +  b)  [a  -  b)  =  a^  -  6^.  It  is  profit- 
able to  examine  carefully  the  meaning  of  this  piece  of 
symbolism.  It  is,  we  have  seen  (g  3),  to  be  regarded  as  a 
"shorthand"  transcription  of  a  verbal  statement:  "If  any 
two  numbers  be  selected  the  product  of  theii  sum  and  differ- 
ence will  be  the  same  as  the  difference  between  their  squares  ". 
It  can  easily  be  seen  how  this  result  comes  alrout  in  any 
specific  instance.  Consider,  for  example,  the  product  15  x  3, 
expreseed  as  (9  -^  6)  (9  -  6).  Simple  arithmetical  considera- 
tions show  that  the  product  can  be  written  in  the  form 

{9  +  6)  (9  -  6)  =  9«  +  6  X  9 

-  9  X  6  -  6« 
=  9^-6= 

Now  this  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  the  result  comes 
about  shows  clearly  that  it  is  quite  independent  of  the  fact 
that  we  selected  the  numbers  9  and  6  for  our  experiment. 
The  process  of  multiplication  would  have  taken  the  same 
typical  course  if  we  had  chosen  any  other  numbers.  We  can, 
that  is,  describe  the  process  in  words  without  using  the  names 
of  any  particular  numbers,  and  we  can  reduce  our  statement 
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to  a  "  short  view  "  by  esprescnng  it  in  "  species  ".     We  then 

(a  +  b)  {a  -  b)  —  a^  +  ba 

-  ab  -  t^ 
=  a?  -  b' 
But  when  we  have  gone  through  this  procesB  of  analysiug  a 
particular  ease  and  expressing  its  permanent  or  essential 
features  by  the  aid  of  a  Bymbolic  statement  we  may  notice 
that  our  work  might  have  been  much  abbreviated.  The 
symbolism  chosen  ia  of  such  a  character  that,  line  by  line, 
it  imitates  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  in  the  arithmetical 
process.  It  follows  that  there  was  really  no  necessity  to  go 
through  the  arithmetical  process  first  and  afterwards  to  de- 
scribe its  essential  features  in  symbols.  By  manij)ulatmg  the 
letters  as  if  they  were  figures  we  could  with  perfect  certainty 
have  predicted  the  typical  form  of  the  arithmetical  result. 

The  "  simplification  of  an  algebraic  fraction  "  may  be  taken 
as  another  example  of  the  same  property.     Suppose  that  a 

quantity  t  ia  such  that  7  ^  I  "•"  7-     Then  we  have 

(       4       7 

-  ^  +  * 
4x7 

whence  t  =  ~ — — j 

7  +  4 

There  are  certain  features  of  this  process  which  are  obviously 
independent  of  the  particular  numbers  which  here  enter  into 
it.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  by  the  employment  of  "  species" 
to  ^ve  a  generalized  account  of  its  steps.  Putting  a  and  h 
for  the  verbal  units  "the  firat  denominator,"  "the  aeoond  de- 
nominator," the  three  stages  of  the  process  can  be  analysed 
OB  follows : — 

I       1,1 
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But  it  is  obvious  that  here,  as  in  the  case  previously 
examiued,  the  oonsideratioQ  of  an  arithmetical  example  is 

really  unnecessary.  By  treating  the  letters  as  if  they  were 
figures  we  might  have  passed  at  once  and  with  confidence 
from  the  first  symbolic  statement  to  the  third.  That  is,  we 
might  be  sure  that  if  the  typical  form  of  an  expression  for 
the  reciprocal  of  a  number  is  Ija  +  1/6,  the  typical  form  of 
the  number  itself  is  abl{b  +  a). 

It  should  now  be  easy  to  understand  why  "  species  "  are 
so  often  taken  to  be  numbers.  For  on  the  one  hand  the 
symbolic  statement  about  a  numerical  relation  imitates 
exactly  the  arrangement  of  a  particular  numerical  instance 

of  that  relation — as,   for  example,-  +  ^  imitates  -r  +  ^ — 

'     a      b  4      7 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  features  of  the  result  of 
transforming  a  given  arithmetical  expression  can  always  he 
predicted  by  imitating  the  steps  of  the  transformation  with 
the  letters  of  the  corresponding  symbolic  expression.^  But 
while  it  would  be  pedantic  never  to  speak  of  "adding''  or 
"  multiplying  "  symbolic  esprsssions,  yet  it  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  pupil  that  these  are  merely  convenient  forms  of 
speech;  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  can  add  and  multiply 
nothing  except  numbers ;  and  that  the  operations  which  we 
carry  out  upon  symbols  are  merely  a  means  of  determining, 
without  considering  a  specific  example,  the  general  or  typical 
features  of  the  result  of  manipulating  an  arithmetical  ex- 
pression in  a  given  way. 

We  may  summarize  this  discussion  by  saying  that  from 
one  statement  expressed  in  algebraic  symbols  it  is  possible  to 
deduce,  merely  by  manipulating  the  symbols  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  arithmetic,  an  indefinite  number  of  state- 
ments each  of  which  will  be  true  if  the  original  statement  is 
true.  Thus  if  a  number  can  truly  be  expressed  in  the  form 
{a  +  b)  (a  -  b)  it  is  certain  that  it  can  be  expressed  with 
equal  truth  in  the  form  a^  -  b^.  But  by  far  the  most  striking 
instances  of  this  property  consist  in  the  transformations 
which  are  used  in  the  solutions  of  equations.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  I  am  confronted  with  the  formula 

'These  remarks  also  make  it  clear  why  the  Greeks,  in  the 
absence  of  a  convenient  arithmetical  notation,  were  unable  to 
develop  algebra  to  any  considerable  extent. 
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taken  from  eid  eleclriciaa's  note-book.  Merely  by  treating 
the  letters  as  if  tbey  were  figures  I  can  obtain  from  this 
statement  a  number  of  other  symbolic  statements,  such  as 

r  =  E/C  -  B/n 

E  =  w  (E/C  -  r) 

Now  the  important  thing  here  is  that  I  may  be  bo  grossly 
ignorant  of  electricity  that  the  original  formala  is  meaning- 
less to  me.  Yet  I  shall  be  quite  certain  that  if  the  original 
formula  was  valid  the  formulce  I  have  derived  from  it  are 
equally  valid.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  for  me  to  discover 
electrical  facts  of  which  my  friend  the  electrician  (who  though 
an  excellent  practical  man  is,  perhaps,  but  an  indifferent 
algebraist)  was  actually  unaware.'  In  such  a  way,  too, 
given  a  symbolic  statement  of  one  property  of  a  curve  and  a 
few  geometrical  ideas,  it  is  possible  to  deduce  statements  of 
an  endless  series  of  other  properties  of  the  curve — properties 
which  may  in  this  way  become  known  for  the  first  time. 

Point  is  given  to  earlier  arguments  of  the  chapter  by  the 
observation  that  the  property  of  yielding  new  truths  as  a 
result  of  a  merely  mechanical  rearrangement  of  symbols  is  not 
confined  to  the  algebra  of  number.  It  is  to  be  found  in  some 
form  wherever  a  system  of  symbolism  has  been  developed  "  to 
facilitate  reasoning  "  in  a  particular  province  of  thought.  The 
late  Prof.  Jevons  actually  invented  a  "  logical  machine  "  in 
which  the  exploration  of  the  field  of  truth  could  be  carried  out 
by  pulling  levers  and  turning  handles.  It  would  probably 
not  be  impossible,  if  only  it  were  worth  while,  to  construct  an 
"  algebra  machine  "  which  could  in  a  similar  way  be  mode 
to  yield  from  a  given  formula  other  formulte  which  follow 
from  it. 

■  Of  course  it  will  require  his  practical  knowledge  to  give  mean' 
ing  to  m;  discoveries. 
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GHAPTEK  II. 
METHOD  AND  CURRICULUM. 

g  1.  Our  Aim  in  Teaching  Mathematics. — Clear  notions 
about  the  nature  of  algebra  are  essential  to  a  profitable  dis- 
cussion of  teaching  problems  but  do  not  themselves  constitute 
solutions  of  such  problems.  The  purposes  to  be  held  in  view 
in  teaching  algebra  to  boys  and  girls,  the  proper  selection  of 
topics,  the  beat  methods  of  presenting  them  :  these  questions 
constitute  a  distinct  subject  of  inquiry  and  are  to  be  settled  by 
considerations  of  which  those  adduced  in  the  previous  chapter 
form  only  a  part.  For  a  full  discussion  of  such  matters  the 
reader  must  look  elsewhere  than  in  a  practical  handbook ; 
but  he  may  be  asked  to  accept  the  following  brief  statement 
of  general  principles  as  the  author's  confession  of  faith. 

Mathematical  truths  always  have  two  aides  or  aspects. 
"With  the  one  they  face  and  have  contact  with  the  world  of 
outer  realities  lying  in  time  and  space.  With  the  other  they 
face  and  have  relations  with  one  another.  Thus  the  fact  that 
equiangular  triangles  have  proportional  aides  enables  me  to 
determine  by  drawing  or  by  calculation  the  height  of  an 
unscaleable  mountain  peak  twenty  miles  away.  This  is  the 
first  or  outer  aspect  of  that  particular  mathematical  truth. 
On  the  other  hand  I  can  deduce  the  truth  itself  with  complete 
certainty  from  the  assumed  properties  of  congruent  triangles. 
This  is  its  second  or  inner  aspect.  The  history  of  mathe- 
matics is  a  tale  of  ever-widening  development  on  both  these 
sides.  From  its  dim  beginnings  by  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Nile  mathematics  has  been  on  the  one  band  a  means  by 
which  man  has  constantly  increased  his  understanding  of 
his  environment  and  his  power  of  manipulating  it,  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  body  of  pure  ideas,  slowly  growing  and  con- 
Bohdating  into  a  noble  rational  straoture.  Progress  has 
brought  about,  and,  indeed,  has  required,  division  of  labour. 
16 
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A  Lagrange  of  a  Clerk  Maxwell  is  chiefly  concerned  to  enlarge 
the  outer  dominion  of  matbematios  over  matter ;  a  Gauss 
or  a  Cantor  seeke  rather  to  perfect  and  extend  the  inner 
realm  of  order  among  mathematical  ideas  themselTes.  But 
these  diSerent  currents  of  progress  must  not  be  thought  of  as 
independent  streams.  One  never  has  existed  and  probably 
never  will  exist  apart  from  the  other.  The  view  that  tbey 
represent  wholly  distinct  forms  of  intelleotual  activity  is 
partial,  unhistorical,  and  unphilosopbical.  A  more  serious 
chaise  against  it  is  that  it  has  produced  an  infinite  amount 
of  harm  in  the  teaching  of  mathematles. 

Our  purpose  in  teaching  mathematics  in  school  should  be 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  reahze,  at  least  in  an  elementary  way, 
this  two-fold  significance  of  mathematical  progress.  A  person, 
to  be  r°jillji_;igiliinatftd,"  Bhfflil(i  ^<^y  hpftn--jm£^*  t>be  import- 
nr.,.^  nf  ,....tt...m,.»;,.n  -rr  i...  ;nnt->.maj]f^^_^F  material  con'queatB 
aridjif  aw.iftl  prg^Tiiz^tini;^,  and  should  be  able  to  appreciate 
tEe"valueand  significance  of  an  ordered  system  of  mathe- 
matical ideas.  There  is  no  need  to  add  that  mathematical 
instruction  should  also  aim  aUl disciplining  his  mind "  or 
giving  ^imj' mnntiftl  tir?'"iig"  So  far  as  the  ideals  intended 
by  tbeae'pbrases  are  sound  they  are  comprehended  in  the 
wider  purpose  already  stated.  Nor  should  we  add  a  clause 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  those  who  are  to  enter  the 
mathematical  professions.  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
prescribed  by  our  principle  is  precisely  the  one  which  beat 
supphes  their  special  needs. 

§  2.  The  Choice  of  Cv/rricuhtm. — This  principle  adopted, 
we  have  the  practical  problem  of  selecting  for  our  curriculum 
in  algebra  topics  which  shall  illustrate  adequately  the  two 
aspects  of  mathematics.  To  the  question  whether  the  two 
must  be  provided  for  3eparat«ly  we  may  reply  with  a  confi- 
dent negative.  The  theoretical  questions  which  are  of  most 
importance  in  an  elementary  course  are  just  those  which 
arise  naturally  out  of  attempts  to  apply  mathematical  iJBaa. 
and  meyH)ds|_U)prwj  lid  H^  "p  urpdsea"  We"  shall,  therefore, 
choOM  thSse'aubjeots'in  wKen.  Ihe  practical  value  of  algebra  is  - 
most  clearly  eshibited,  confident  that  this  is  the  best  means  of 
securing  opportunities  for  fruitful  theoretical  discussions. 

lu  accordance  mth  this  view  algebra  should  be  introduced 
to  the  young  pupil  as  a  symbolic  language  specially  adapted 
for  mt^ng  concise  statements  of  a  numerical  kind  about 
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matters  with  which  he  is  already  more  or  leas  familiar.  In 
other  words,  the  earliest  lessoDS  in  the  subjeot  should  teaoh 
the  use  of  the  fcmnula,  illustrations  being  drawn  largely  from 
the  "  Fooket  Book  "  of  the  engineer  and  similar  formularies. 
In  these  lessons  the  various  algebraic  notations  should  be  in- 
troduced as  symbolic  idioms  needed  for  the  transcription  of 
pieces  of  important  or  interesting  fact.  A  little  later  comes 
the  study  of  those  manipulations  of  a  formula  by  which  it 
may  be  made  to  yield  truths  unknown  or  unperceived  before 
(ch.  I.,  §  6).  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  from  the  out' 
set  of  his  work  the  pupil  should  be  made  to  perceive  clearly 
and  feel  constantly  that  both  formulae  and  manipulations 
always  refer  to  realities  beyond  themselves.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  incompetence  in,  and  distaste  for,  mathe- 
matics nearly  always  spring  from  the  neglect  of  this  funda- 
mental teaching  principle.  Even  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  a  natural  fondness  for  the  technique  of  mathematics  the 
same  neglect  often  leads  to  an  astonishing  blindness  to  the 
real  sigsifioanoe  of  mathematical  ideas  and  operations. 

The  gradual  elaboration  of  the  formula  as  an  instrument  of 
description  and  investigation  is,  then,  the  first  business  of  the 
course  in  algebra.  The  pursuit  of  this  task  leads  naturally 
to  two  kinds  of  inquiries  both  of  which  belong  to  the 
inner  aspect  of  mathematical  thouglit.  In  the  first  place, 
the  attempt  to  build  up  an  effective  system  of  symbolic  ex- 
pression leads  to  a  number  of  problems  of  great  imporiance 
from  the  theoretical  point  of  view.  These  necessarily  include 
questions  about  the  meaning  and  use  of  negative  numbers,  the 
interpretation  of  fractional  indices,  etc.,  and  may  range  as  far 
as  the  fasdnatiug  inquiries  into  the  ultimate  nature  of  num- 
bers and  numerical  operations  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
modem  mathematics.  In  the  second  place,  in  trying  to  give 
an  account  from  the  numerical  standpoint  of  the  concrete 
things  with  which  his  formulfe  deal,  the  young  algebraist 
can  hardly  fail  to  notice  and  to  become  interested  in  the 
fact  that  "variables"  of  widely  differing  character  are  yet 
often  bound  to  one  another  by  identical  quantitative  laws. 
From  that  moment  onwards  it  is  natural  to  give  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention  to  these  general  forms  of  connexion  be- 
tween variables.  Eventually — under  the  rather  forbidding 
name  of  "functions  " — they  may  become  the  main  object  of 
Study, 
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g  3.  The  Position  of  Trigonometry  and  the  Galculut. — The 
foregoing  principles  point  diieatly  to  two  importaDt  modifica- 
tions in  present  teaching  practice.  The  firat  conoems  the 
poaitioQ  of  trigonometry,  the  second  that  of  the  differential 
and  integral  calculus.  At  present  it  is  usual  to  teach  both 
of  these  as  "  subjects,"  distinct  from  algebra  and  distinct  from 
one  another.  The  reason  is  easily  found.  The  professional 
mathematician,  interested  chiefly  in  perfecting  the  technique 
of  his  subject,  finds  it  natural  as  well  as  most  eSeotive  to  take 
a  special  group  of  allied  methods  or  allied  problems  and 
to  develop  them  as  far  as  he  can  without  concerning  himself 
too  greatly  about  the  practical  value  of  his  work.  Now  this 
systematic  exploration  of  special  parts  of  mathemaCios  is,  no 
doubt,  of  vital  Importance  for  the  continued  growth  of  the 
science.  It  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  follow  that  the 
branches  of  mathematics  should  be  presented  to  beginners  with 
the  formal  elaboration  which  is  the  inevitable  mark  of  their 
treatment  as  separate  subjects.  The  absurdity  to  which  this 
practice  may  lead  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  custom  of 
one  very  important  public  examination  in  which,  until  re- 
cently, a  paper  was  set  requiring  considerable  technical  know- 
ledge of  the  differential  calculus  while  assuming  no  knowledge 
at  all  of  integration.  The  mischief  which  follows  from  it  is 
etill  more  evident  from  the  fact — surely  little  less  than  a 
scandal — that  so  far  as  the  operation  of  University  Leaving 
Certificates  is  concerned  a  boy  or  a  girl  may  at  present  [1913] 
pass  through  a  secondary  school  without  making  the  smallest 
acquaintance  with  the  fascinating  and  powerful  methods  of 
elementary  trigonometry. 

If  we  admit  that  the  custom  of  teacliing  trigonometry  and 
the  calculus  as  distinct  subjects  has  no  defensible  founda- 
tion and  is  responsible  for  very  unsatisfactory  consequences, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  inquire  what  position  is  assigned  to 
them  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  chapter.  Taking 
first  the  case  of  trigonometry,  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that 
the  pupil's  acquaintance  with  the  tangent,  sine  and  cosine 
should  begin  in  the  region  where  arithmetic  marches  with 
elementary  geometry.  As  soon  as  the  symbols  of  the  trigono- 
metrical ratios  are  recognized  as  capable  of  entering  into 
formulae  and  of  being  manipulated  they  should  be  regarded 
as  belonglDg  to  the  vocabulary  of  algebra.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  principle,  except  the  invalid  principle  of  formal  segrega- 
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tion,    upon   which  we  can   inolude  the   study  of  x'  or  o( 

a'  in  the  algebra  couras  and  exclude  sin  a;  or  tana;.  All 
alike  are  pieceB  of  aymholism  invented  for  the  description 
and  interpretation  of  facta  of  the  external  world.  Each  re- 
presents a  typical  kind  of  "  function  ".  To  each  corresponds 
a  specific  form  of  curve  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
graphic  symbol  of  the  function.  Both  algebra  and  trigono- 
metry would  gain  by  fusion  :  the  former  through  an  added 
variety  and  richness  in  the  illustrations  of  its  main  themes ; 
the  latter  by  the  removal  of  the  excessive  formalism  which 
at  present  obscures  its  value  and  interest  for  the  begin- 
ner. Fusion  upon  these  lines  is  attempted  in  this  book. 
The  formal  work  which  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  trigonometry  is  greatly  reduced  and 
much  more  stress  is  laid  in  Fart  I  upon  the  practical, 
and  in  Part  II  upon  the  functional,  aspect  of  the  eubject. 
Among  other  advantages  this  plan  permits  the  inclusion  of  a 
brief  section  upon  the  trigonometry  of  the  spherical  surface. 
The  customary  neglect  of  a  branch  of  inquiry  which  is  of  such 
importance  and  interest,  in  which  also  the  essential  results 
are  to  be  obtained  with  such  ease,  is,  of  course,  only  another 
glaring  instance  of  the  mischief  brought  about  by  the  over- 
formal  treatment  of  mathematics  in  school.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  why  the  main  elements  of  the  trigonometry 
of  the  sphere  should  not  be  taught  except  the  ridiculous  one 
that  spherical  trigonometry  is  a  separate  "  subject "  which 
can  be  studied  only  after  "  plane  trigonometry  "  has  been 
disposed  of. 

In  arguing  for  the  assimilation  of  trigonometry  in  the 
algebra  course  we  are  arguing  against  the  artificial  separation 
between  problems  which  must  in  any  case  he  attacked  in  a 
similar  spirit  and  by  similar  weapons.  When  we  consider 
the  position  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  we  have 
to  protest  against  a  tradition  which  forbids  all  but  exceptional 
pupils  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most  powerful  and 
attractive  of  mathematical  methods.  As  in  the  former  case, 
the  mischief  is  the  result  of  a  technical  elaboration  which, 
though  essential  to  the  historical  development  of  the  calculus, 
has  had  the  effect  of  making  the  really  simple  ideas  upon 
which  it  is  built  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl  at 
school.  In  this  instance  the  history  of  the  subject  suggests 
a  remedy  for  a  state  of  things  which  is  generally  regarded 
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as  unsatisfactory.  The  calculus  began,  in  the  writiDgs  of 
John  Wallis  and  others,  merely  as  a  special  kind  of  alge- 
braic argument  which  might  be  introduced  at  any  appropriate 
point  and  without  the  apparatus  of  a  technical  notation. 
The  remedy  suggested  by  this  observation  is  adopted  in  the 
present  work.  Notions  which  form  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  calculus  are  introduced  at  an  early  stage  and  are  developed 
side  by  side  with  other  algebraic  ideas  ;  bat  only  towards  the 
end  of  the  work  are  the  technical  symbols  introduced  which 
have  been  known  to  so  many  students  only  as  hostile 
standards  floating  above  an  impregnable  citadel. 

g  4.  SoTne  Practical  SuggestioTts.— It  is  probable  that  enough 
has  been  said  to  indicate  the  point  of  view  adopted  in  this 
book,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  gain  by  anticipating  here 
what  will  be  found  in  detail  in  later  chapters.  The  whole 
course  treated  in  these  chapters  is  divided  into  two  main 
stages  upon  a  principle  already  explained  in  the  Preface. 
These  stages  are  represented  respectively  by  Farts  I  and  II 
of  the  Exerdses  in  Algebra.  The  ground  assigned  to  the  two 
stages,  their  subdivisions,  and  the  order  of  treatment  recom- 
mended are  dealt  with  in  eh,  v.  as  far  as  concerns  Part  I, 
and  in  ch.  xxxvni.  as  far  as  concerns  Part  II,  The  reader 
who  wishes  to  gain  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  course  may 
with  advantage  turn  immediately  from  this  chapter  to  those. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  some  account  of 
the  plan  of  the  book  and  to  suggest  how  it  should  be  used. 
The  present  or  Introductory  Section  contains  two  more 
chapters.  These  deal  in  some  detail  with  the  two  instruments 
of  expression  which  the  student  of  algebra  has  to  use  at 
every  stage  of  his  progress — namely,  the  formula  and  the 
graph.  The  conclusions  reached  are  applicable  all  through 
the  course,  but  they  have  special  reference  to  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  algebra.  Thus  they  are  illustrated  largely  by  re- 
ferences to  Exercises  I  and  II,  which  are  intended  to  be  regarded 
as  preliminary  work  to  be  covered  before  the  systematic  study 
of  the  subject  is  begun. 

The  rest  of  the  book — setting  aside  the  general  introduc- 
tions to  Part  I  and  Part  II — is  divided  into  sections  which 
correspond  to  the  ten  sections  of  the  exercises.  In  Fart  I 
each  of  these  divisions  contains  a  chapter  or  chapters  in 
which  the  general  ideas  underlying  the  exposition  of  the 
section  are  explained,  and  hints  are  given  for  the  illustration 
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of  the  teacher's  lessons,  etc.  These  chapters  also  offer 
remarks  upon  the  exaiaples  of  each  exercise.  Matters  which 
require  emphasis  are  pointed  out  and  the  solutions  recom- 
mended for  typical  examples  are  given.  The  remaining 
chapters  indicate  the  substance  of  the  lessons  which  the 
teacher  should  give  before  setting  his  class  to  work  upon  the 
various  exercises.  He  should  understand  that  these  notes  do 
not  always  contain  a  complete  discussion  of  the  topic  with 
which  they  deal.  They  aim  merely  at  carrying  the  discussion 
up  to  the  point  at  which  the  pupil  can  profitably  attack  the 
exercise.  In  many  cases  the  subject  is  developed  farther  in 
the  course  of  the  exercise  itself.  For  this  reason  alone  it  is 
important  that  the  teacher  should  take  occasion,  after  an 
esercise  has  been  disposed  of,  to  summarize  afresh  what  has 
been  learnt  both  from  the  preliminary  lesson  and  from  the 
subsequent  examples.  It  may  be  added  that  sometimes  the 
examples,  instead  of  developing  farther  a  topic  which  has  re- 
ceived preliminary  discussion  in  class,  prepare  the  way  for  a 
subsequent  lesson.  In  such  cases  warning  is  always  given 
that  certain  examples  are  specially  important,  and  what  is  to 
be  learnt  from  them  is  summarized  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
the  following  lesson. 

Part  II  is  written  upon  a  similar  plan,  with  the  important 
difference  that  there  are  no  systematic  suggestions  for  lessons 
preliminary  to  the  exercises.  These  are  unnecessary  in  view 
of  the  detailed  discussions  which  accompany  the  exercises. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  exercises  many  points  must 
be  left  to  the  teacher's  own  discretion  and  experience.  For 
instance,  it  is  hardly  ever  desirable  that  the  whole  class  shall 
at  the  first  attack  work  through  all  the  examples  of  an  exercise. 
Certain  examples  must  be  taken  because,  as  we  have  said,  the 
theory  of  the  subject  is  developed  from  them,  while  others 
are  essential  as  a  preparation  for  instruction  to  come  later. 
The  teacher  must  use  his  judgment  as  to  the  number  of 
examples,  outside  these,  to  be  exacted  from  every  pupil. 
Some  may  be  left  for  subsequent  homework,  some  for  re- 
vision in  class,  some  (especially  in  the  harder  sections  of 
the  exercises)  for  the  cleverer  and  quicker  boys  or  girla. 
The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  often  a  good 
thing  to  run  away  from  a  difficulty  in  order  to  fight  it 
another  day ;  that  of  many  a  difficulty,  especially  in  mathe- 
matics, it  may  be  said,  solvitur  ambulando  ;  and  that  a  class 
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bored  by  toDg-conbinued  stndy  of  a  single  topic  ia  making 
its  nuQimiim  rate  of  progress  and  gaining  the  minimum  profit 
from  its  labours. 

To  these  remarks  the  author  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 
add  for  the  benefit  of  his  younger  colleagues  that  it  pays  always 
to  exact  from  a  boy  or  girl  the  best  work  of  which  he  or  she 
ia  capable.  The  beginner,  recognizing  that  his  real  business  is 
to  keep  his  pupil's  mind  active,  is  apt  to  underestimate  the 
closeness  of  the  connexion  between  orderly  ways  of  thinking 
and  writing,  and  to  be  imposed  upon  by  specious  little  rogues 
who  have  developed  a  precocious  talent  for  coucealing  Uzi- 
ness.  He  should  be  on  his  guard  against  this  weakness,  and 
should  constantly  check  any  tendency  to  accept  careless  or 
untidy  wort  merely  because  it  shows  inteUigence.  When  he 
has  acquired  the  diagnostic  powers  which  only  expenence 
can  give  he  may  trust  hie  ability  to  determine  the  oases  in 
which  be  may  safely  relax.  Even  then  these  cases  should 
be  rare. 

Bbfebbnobs  fok  Bb&dinq. 

The  present  author  has  dealt  more  fully  with  some  of  the 
points  raised  in  chs.  i.  and  ii.  in  the  following  papers  : — 

"On   the   Method   of   School   Algebra."      "School,"   Sept.    1905. 

(John  Murray,  6d.) 
"The  Arithmetic  of   Infinites."      "Mathematical   Gazette,"  Dec. 

1910  and  Jan.  1911.     (Bell  &  Co.,  la.  6d.  each.) 
"The   Aim   and   Methods   of   School   Algebra."     "Mathematical 

Gazette,"  Dec.  1911  and  Jan.  1912. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  important  and  acces- 
sible books  upon  the  logic,  pedagogy  and  history  of  mathe- 
matics.    Some  of  them  contain  bibliographies  : — 

A.  N.  Whitehead,  "Introduction  to  Mathematics".  (Home  Dni- 
yersity  Librarj,  WilliamB  &  Norgate,  Is.) 

P.  B.  B.  Jourdain,  "The  Nature  of  Mathematics  ".  (The  People's 
Books,  T.  C.  &  K.  0.  Jack,  6d.) 

J.  W.  A.  Young,  "  Lectures  on  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Algebra 
and  Geometry".  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  7s.)  An  admirable 
review  of  the  subject,  intended  specifically  for  t«achera. 

Bertrand  Busaell,  "The  Principles  of  Mathematica  ".  (Cambridge 
Univ.  Press,  2ds,)  A  book  of  the  highest  originaUty,  impor- 
tance and  authority. 
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S.  Branford,  "A  Study  of  Mathemntieal  Education".  (Clarendon 
Press,  4s.  6d.)  'Aie  most  important  and  original  of  recent 
Engliah  contributions  to  the  pedagogy  of  mathematics. 

D.  E.  Smibh,  "Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics ".  (Mac- 
millan  Co.,  4b.  6d.  net.) 

J.  W.  A.  Young,  "Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School ".  (Longmans,  6a.)  The  last  two  are 
excellent  American  textbooks. 

G.  St.  L.  Carson,  "  Essays  on  Mathematical  Education  ".  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  3s.  net.) 

J.  Perry,  "Keporb  of  a  Discussion  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics," British  Association,  1901.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  Is.) 
A  Report  which  has  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  reform  of 
mathematical  teaching  in  Ei^land. 

A.  Hijfler,  "Didaktik  und  Methodik  des  Bechnen  und  del  Mathe- 
matik".    (Leipzig,  Teubner,  12s.) 

W.  W.  Rouse  Ball,  "Short  Account  of  the  History  of  Mathe- 
matics".  (Macmillan  A  Co.,  10a.) 

F.  Cajori,  "A  History  of  Elementary  Mathematics''.  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  6s.  6d.  net.) 

J.  Tropfke,  "Geschichte  der  Elementar-Mathematik,"  2  vols. 
(Leipzig,  Veit  &  Co.,  9e.  each.) 
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CHAPTEE  III. 
THE  FOBMULA. 

§  1,  Generalized  Arithmetic. — Algebra  regarded  as  "  general- 
ized arithmetic  "  should  have  no  formal  beginning.  Aa  aoon 
as  the  child  who  sees  the  teaoher  write  upon  the  blackboard 

area  =  length  x  breadth 
can  translate  this  into  the  words:  "To  find  the  area  of  the 
floor  I  must  multiply  its  length  by  its  breadth,"'  he  has, 
without  knowing  it,  already  begun  his  study  of  the  subject. 
What  the  teacher  has  set  before  him  has  the  two  character- 
istics of  a  "formula":  (a)  it  is  a  statement  of  a  general 
"  rule  "  applicable  to  any  one  of  a  definite  class  of  problems ; 
and  (6)  the  statement  is  expressed  in  a  conventional  form 
chosen  for  its  properties  of  conciseness  and  ready  compre- 
hensibility  (ch.  i.,  gg  2,  3).  By  his  twelfth  year  lessons 
in  arithmetic  and  science  should  have  afforded  the  pupil 
abundant  opportunity  of  learning  to  write  down  and  use 
simple  formuIiB  of  this  kind. 

Formulae  must,  of  course,  never  be  used  in  arithmetic  un- 
less the  pupil  dearly  understands  the  processes  which  they 
prescribe.  Id  other  words  he  is  entitled  to  use  a  formula 
only  if  it  represents  genuine  results  of  his  own  thinking.  He 
may  then  with  advantage  write  it  at  the  head  of  his  calcula- 
tion as  a  memorandum  of  the  process  which  he  intends  to 
employ.  Used  in  this  way,  the  formula  makes  for  greater 
clearness  both  of  the  pupil's  thinking  and  of  his  written  state- 
ments. 

These  preliminary  exercises  will  give  occasion  for  the  use 


'  The  purist  may  make  him  aay  ;   "the  number  which  ii 
length  b;  the  number  which  mesBures  its  breadth  ".     This  greater 
scrupulosity  of  diction  oeed  not  aSect  the  formula. 
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in  verbal  formulte  of  all  the  ordinary  symbols  of  arithmetic : 
e.g.  I  ^. ,  or  area/length,  (leiigth)^,  (length)'.  The  teacher 
must  also  seek  in  them  his  opportunity  for  introducing  bis 
pupils  to  the  extremely  important  device  of  replacing  the 
constituent  phrases  of  the  verbal  formula  by  single  letters. 
The  use  of  words  in  an  abbreviated  form  supplies  a  natural 
transition  to  the  stage  in  which  this  practice  is  definitely 
adopted. 

g  2.  Use  of  Literal  Symbols. — The  use  of  single  letters  can 
best  be  explained  (aud  made  attractive)  by  teaching  the  class 
to  regard  formulae  as  "shorthand"  memoranda  of  the  rules 
which  they  have  eatabliehed  in  the  course  of  their  work  and 
are  constantly  needing.  The  principles  of  this  "  short- 
hand "  are  (a)  to  represent  certain  conatantly  recurring 
words  (such  as  "  multiply,"  "divide,"  "square")  by  conven- 
tional symbols  or  '*  grammalogues  "  ;  and  (6)  to  reduce  other 
words  or  verbal  expressions  in  the  full  statement  of  the  rule 
to  single  letters,  chosen  bo  as  to  suggest  those  words  or  ex- 
pressions as  readily  as  possible  to  the  reader  of  the  memo- 
randum. Thus  "circumference  of  the  circle"  may  be 
reduced  to  C,  "  rate  of  interest  per  cent  per  annum,"  to  r,  "  the 
number  of  passengers"  to  either  n  or  p,  according  to  con- 
venience or  the  choice  of  the  writer.  Moreover,  it  will  be  in 
accordance  with  the  notion  that  we  are  developing  a  "  short- 
hand "  to  replace  always  by  the  same  letters  any  words  or 
verbal  expressions  which  frequently  occur  in  the  problems  in 
which  our  formulEe  are  employed.  Thus  A  can  generally  be 
taken  without  special  explanation  to  mean  "  area,"  the  parti- 
cular figure  whose  area  is  in  question  being  known  from  the 
context.  This  method  of  procedure  follows  so  obviously  from 
the  function  of  the  formula  as  a  labour-saving  device,  that  it 
is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  it  accords  with  the 
practice  of  all  persons  who  employ  formulce  for  serious  par- 
poses.  To  the  electrical  engineer  or  the  actuary  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  importance  that  his  text-books  and  formularies 
should  employ  consistently  the  same  symbols,  and  that  these 
should  readily  suggest  the  verbal  units  for  which  they  stand.^ 

'  The  Institute  of  Actuaries  have  published  an  official  art  of 
symbols  which  are  used,  without  explanation,  in  all  the  papers  and 
discussions  of  their  members. 
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When  the  verbal  statement  of  the  rule  contains  a  ntiinencal 
constant  the  practice  most  be  tanght  of  placing  it  before  the 
literal  symbols.  Thus  the  rule  that  the  volume  of  a  pyra- 
midal solid  is  obtEuned  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  base  by 
one-third  of  the  height  is,  in  accordance  with  this  convention, 
to  be  written  neither  in  the  form  V  —  AJ^ft,  nor  in  the  form 
V  =  AAJ,  but  in  Uie  form  V  =  JAfe. 

The  use  of  the  symbol  r  appears  to  contradict  the  statement 
that  sjmabols  are  to  be  taught  as  representing  not  numbers 
but  words  or  verbal  expressions.  This  is  not  really  the  case. 
There  would  be  no  point  in  using  the  symbol  n-  in  a  formula, 
rather  than  a  concrete  number,  if  it  was  not  understood  by 
the  class  that  the  ratio  signified  is  one  that  in  different  calcula- 
tions is  taken  to  have  different  values  according  to  the  degree 
of  approximation  required.  Thus  n-  does  not  immediately 
represent  a  number  but  is  the  "  shorthand  "  rendering  of  the 
phrase:  "the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its 
diameter,  taken  to  the  degree  of  approximation  which  the 
problem  requires ''. 

g  3.  Example  of  Method. — It  is  a  matter  of  little  import- 
ance at  what  precise  point  the  class  should  be  taught  to 
adopt  definitely  the  device  of  representing  by  a  single  letter 
a  word  or  larger  verbal  unit.  Whenever  the  step  is  taken  the 
teacher  will  find  it  convenient  to  proceed  much  as  in  the 
following  example. 

The  topic  under  discussion  is  supposed  to  be  the  mode  of 
calculating  the  volume  of  a  solid  of  uniform  cross-section,  e.g. 
a  cylinder.  The  teacher  is  provided  with  a  cylindrical  tin 
over  the  bottom  of  which  he  has  pasted  a  piece  of  paper 
divided  into  centimetre  squares.  He  proposes  to  the  class 
the  problem  of  finding  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  in  the 
content  of  the  tin  and  conducts  with  them  a  colloquy  to  the 
following  effect : — 

On  counting  up  the  number  of  square  centimetres  that 
cover  the  base  of  the  tin  (making  due  allowance  for  incom- 
plete squares)  I  find  that  there  are  (we  will  say)  exactly  32. 
If  now  I  placed  in  the  tin  a  layer  of  clay  1  cm.  thick  and  just 
large  enough  to  cover  the  base  I  should  evidently  have  a  centi- 
metre cube  of  clay  standing  on  each  of  the  squares.  There 
would  be,  therefore,  32  c.cm.  in  the  layer  altogether.  If 
the  tin  is  (say)  16  cm.  high,  I  can  pack  16  of  such  layers  of 
clay  on  top  of  one  another,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  clay 
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that  the  tin  would  hold  muBt  he  32  x  16  c.cm.  Nov/  if 
there  had  beea  oa  the  base  of  the  tin  17  or  148  or  asy  other 
□umber  of  square  oeQtimetres  and  82  or  2003  or  any  other 

number  of  linear  centimetres  in  its  height  it  ia  evident  that  I 
could  calculate  the  amount  of  clay  the  tin  would  hold  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  Thus  we  have  the  rule  that  the 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  which  the  tin  would  hold  (the 
"volume"  oE  the  tin)  is  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
square  centimetres  in  the  area  of  the  base  by  the  number  of 
linear  centimetres  in  the  height — or,  expressed  more  shortly, 
by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  base  by  the  height.  If  the  area 
of  the  base  had  been  fractional — say  32'7  sq.  cm. — each  ol 
the  slabs  of  clay  would  have  contained  32'7  c.cm.  instead  of 
32  c.cm.  If,  moreover,  the  height  of  the  tin  had  been  15-3 
em.,  instead  of  exactly  15  cm.,  then  it  is  clear  that  I  could 
have  packed  into  the  tin  15  slabs  and  a  thinner  slice  of  clay 
3/10  of  a  centimetre  thick,  and  therefore  containing  3/10  of 
327  c.cm.  Thus  the  total  volume  of  the  clay  would  be  given 
by  the  product  32-7  x  15-3.  Therule  that  the  volume  of  the 
tin  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  base  by  the 
height  evidently  holds  good,  then,  when  the  area  or  the  height 
is  measured  by  a  fractional  number  as  weU  as  when  the 
measures  are  whole  numbers. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  write  this  rule  upon  the  black- 
board. It  ia  unnecessary  to  write  every  word  in  full,  for 
you  vrill  have  no  difficulty  in  knowing  what  I  mean  if  I 
shorten  it  down  to  the  following : — 

vol.  of  cyl.  =-  base  x  height 
or  if  I  make  it  briefer  still : — 

vol.  of  cyl.  =  base  x  ht. 

Now  there  are  a  great  many  persona  who  have  constantly 
to  make  use  of  notes  or  memoranda  of  this  kind.  They 
are  such  people  as  engineers,  who  have  to  keep  notes  of  all 
sorts  of  rules  in  regard  to  the  weights  which  their  materials 
will  bear,  etc.,  ship-huilders,  electricians,  architects,  military 
officers,  sailors,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  their  rules  are  so  compli- 
cated that  their  notes  would  be  very  cumbersome  even  if  they 
shortened  the  words  down  as  we  have,  and  employed  symbols 
such  as  "  =  "  and  '*  x  ".  They  find  it  necessary  to  use,  there- 
fore, a  kind  of  shorthand  in  which  they  oan  express  their 
memoranda  much  more  briefly  even  than  we  have  expressed 
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the  rule  for  finding  the  volume  of  the  cylinder.  The  principle 
is  to  use  one  letter  only  to  repreaent  a  word  auoh  as  "  height " 
or  a  phrase  suoh  aa  "area  of  the  base".  As  far  as  possible 
letters  are  chosen  which  readily  suggest  the  words  for  which 
the  letters  stand.  Thus  if  we  were  to  write  our  formula  in 
this  "  shorthand  "  way  wa  could  choose  the  letter  V  to  stand 
for  the  words  "  volume  of  a  cylinder,"  the  letter  B  to  stand 
for  the  words  "  area  of  the  base  "  and  the  letter  h  to  stand 
for  the  word  "height".  The  rule  would  then  take  the  ex- 
tremely short  form  : — 

V  =  B  X  A 

But  if  we  make  up  our  minds  never  to  use  more  than  one 
letter  to  represent  a  word  or  group  of  words,  the  formula 
may  be  shorter  still.  We  can  agree  to  indicate  that  two 
numbers  are  to  be  multiplied  together  simply  by  writing  the 
letters  which  are  the  shorthand  descriptions  of  them  side  by 
side.     Upon  this  plan  our  formula  becomes ; — 

V-  Bfe 
Suoh  a  formula  is,  remember,  merely  a  shorthand  way  of 
writing  down  the  sentence  "The  volume  of  the  cylinder  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  base  by  the  height ", 
The  sign  "  =  "  can  be  read  "  is  obtained  by  "  (or  equivalent 
words),  while  the  word  "  multiply  "  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that 
the  letters  are  side  hy  side.  If  it  is  necessary  to  make  clear 
in  your  note-book  what  words  the  various  letters  stand  for  it 
is  best  to  write  as  follows  : — 

V  =  "  volume  of  a  cylinder  " 
Thus  the  symbol  "  =  "  is  to  be  read  "  is  the  symbol  for  the 
words". 

From  this  point  onwards  the  teacher  should  take  occasion 
whenever  a  rule  in  connexion  with  mensuration,  arithmetic, 
or  elementary  science  has  been  formulated  in  words  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  class  how  to  express  it  in  "  shorthand  "  form. 
In  .this  way  the  class  will,  without  receiving  special  lessons 
in  algebra,  acquire  facility  in  handling  the  simpler  forms  of 
aymbohoal  expression. 

Exercise  I  is  intended  to  indicate  the  range  of  algebraic 
expression  which  should  be  covered  in  these  incidental  dis- 
It  will,  therefore,  be  moat  conveniently  used  as  a 
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meaas  of  revising  and  assariDg  the  pupU's  prelimiDary  know- 
ledge before  he  begins,  in  Ex.  Ill,  the  systematic  study  of 
the  art  of  formulation.  If  the  pupil  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
uses  of  the  formula,  £jx.  I  mast  be  worked  through  with 
considerable  cara  In  either  case  it  is  of  much  importunce 
that  the  method  recommended  in  this  chapter  should  be 
followed;  that  is,  that  the  beginner  should  be  taught  to 
regard  a  formula  as  nothing  more  than  a  "  shorthand " 
transcription  of  a  verbal  rule  or  other  statement, 

g  4.  Setting  Down  of  Work. — By  writing  his  formulffi  at 
the  head  of  arithmetical  calculations  the  young  student  will 
also  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  "  substitution  ".  In 
connexion  with  this  topic  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  the  importance  of  cultivating  a  neat  and 
orderly  way  of  setting  down  the  steps  in  an  arithmetical  or 
algebraical  argument.  A  piece  of  algebraic  symbolism  should 
be  as  capable  of  straightforward  and  continuous  reading  as  a 
passage  from  a  newspaper.  To  achieve  this  end  the  teacher 
will  find  it  a  sound  rule  never  to  permit  a  line  to  contain 
more  than  two  expressions  connected  by  the  sign  of  equality, 
and  to  insist  upon  the  pupil's  setting  the  signs  of  equality, 
in  successive  lines  of  the  argument,  directly  underneath  one 
another.     Thus  such  espreasionB  as 

V  =  BA  =  32'7  X  12'4  =  405-48  com. 
should  be  excluded  both  from  the  exercise  book  and  the  black- 
board in  favour  of  the  arrangement : —  ^ 
V  =  BA 

=  32-7  X  12'4 

=  405-48  ccm. 
g  5.  No  Manipulation  of  Symbols. — It  should  be  noted 
that  in  this  preliminary  work  no  manipulations  of  the  symbols 
will  be  taught  and  no  question  of  the  "  sign  "  of  the  nurobers 
that  are  substituted  in  the  fotmuloe  will  be  raised.  Both  these 
matters  belong  distinctly  to  the  formal  study  of  algebra. 

'  The  need  of  economizing  space  uofortunabaly  oompela  the  author 
to  break  this  rule  in  his  book.  The  reader  should  attead  to  the 
precept  and  ignore  the  examples. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  GRAPH. 

§  1.  The  Graph  and  the  Formula. — Throughout  algehra 
the  graph,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  formula,  plays 
an  important  part  as  an  iuBtrument  of  analysis  and  generaliza- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  it  shares  many  of  the  properties  of 
the  formula.  Like  the  formula  it  can  be  used  to  bring  out 
and  express  the  "  law  "  or  identity  which  underlies  the  diver- 
sity of  a  number  of  concrete  numerical  facts.  Like  the 
formula  it  delivers  its  message  in  a  form  readily  taken  in  by 
the  eye,  and  so  ministers  to  the  "  short  view  ''.  It  may  often 
be  regarded  as  a  general  statement  from  which,  as  by  sub- 
stitution in  a  formula,  an  endless  number  of  new  particulars 
oan  be  deduced.  Lastly,  it  can  in  some  cases  be  manipulated 
like  a  formula  so  as  to  yield  new  and  unsuspected  generahza- 
tiorts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  inferior  to  the  symbolic 
formula  in  many  important  respects.  Its  accuracy  depends 
largely  upon  mechanical  or  non-intellectual  conditions,  such 
as  the  skill  of  the  draughtsman  and  the  exactness  of  the 
squared  paper.  It  is  less  compact  and  less  easily  reproduced. 
Its  message  is  freq^uently  inarticulate  and  obscure.  For  these 
and  similar  reasons  it  should  he  regarded  as  a  subsidiary 
algebraic  instrument  which  fulfils  its  best  office  when  it  either 
leads  up  to  a  formula  by  which  it  may  itself  be  superseded, 
or  serves  to  unfold  more  fully  the  implications  of  a  formula 
whose  properties  have  been  only  partially  explored. 

As  contrasted  with  the  symbolic  formula  the  usefulness 
and  the  limitations  of  the  graph  both  rest  upon  the  same 
circumstance — its  relatively  concrete  character.  Thus  the 
curve  which  represents  the  relations  between  the  values  of 
two  variables  is  abstract  enough  to  be  a  means  of  concentrat- 
ing attention  upon  the  law  of  connexion  as  distinguished  from 
the  variables  connected,  and  is  at  the  same  time  concrete 
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enough  to  make  a  vivid  appeal  to  intuitioD.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  its  conoreteness  makes  it  a  more  impressive 
form  of  statement  than  the  formula,  it  aleo  makes  it  a  much 
less  flexible  instrument  of  investigation. 

In  view  of  these  oharaoteristios  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  graphic  methods  V7ere  used  as  an  eSective  instrument  of 
mathematical  thinking  before  algebraic  symbolism  had  de- 
veloped beyond  the  rudiments.  Thus  the  Greeks,  who  never 
succeeded  in  producing  a  satisfactory  algebraic  method,  yet 
performed  analytic  feats  of  high  importance  with  the  aid  of 
graphic  fonus.  The  propositions  of  Euclid's  second,  fifth  and 
most  of  the  later  books  exemplify  this  statement ;  a  simpler, 
but  very  striking  illustration,  is  afforded  by  the  ailment  in 
proof  of  the  rule  for  extracting  a  square  root  which  is  given 
in  ch.  vin.  This  method  (as  the  present  author  found  after 
publishing  it  as  his  own  I)  was  used,  in  practically  the  same 
form,  by  the  Alexandrian  astronomer,  Ptolemy,  about  a.d. 
120.' 

The  superior  vividness  and  intnitability  of  graphic  modes 
of  expression  suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  young  pupil 
should  be  taught  their  simpler  uses  before  he  makes  acquaint- 
ance with  theabstruser  though  more  powerful  instrument,  the 
formula.  The  historical  oircumstances  just  adduced  will  seem 
to  many  to  add  support  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  opposed  to  the  prevailing  practice,  but  no  one  is  likely  to 
contest  it  who  has  observed  the  readiness  with  which  a  child 
will  express  himself  in  pictures  long  before  he  has  learnt  to 
command  the  more  abstract  medium  of  written  words.  Thus 
the  gradual  penetration  of  graphic  methods  into  elementary 
instruction  in  mathematics  and  science  may  be  welcomed  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  present  pedagt^cal 
tendencies. 

g  2.  First  Lessons  in  Graphic  Bepresentation  (Ex.  II,  A.). 
— In  accordance  with  the  observations  of  the  last  article  the 
second  of  the  two  preliminary  exercises  (Ex.  II)  consists  of 
a  number  of  examples  illustrating  those  uses  of  the  graph 
which  foreshadow  the  more  effective  use  of  the  formula  to  be 
learned  at  a  later  stage.  Like  those  of  Ex.  I  these  examples 
are  best  used  as  a  means  of  revising  and  extending  a  know- 

1  See  the  School  World,  Feb.  1911 ;  ^o  Heath,  Archimede), 
p.  Ixxyi, 
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ledge  of  graphic  representation  which  the  pupU  acquired 
before  he  began  the  systematic  study  of  algebra.  They  sum- 
marize, therefore,  a  course  of  instruction  which  will  be  all  the 
more  useful  if  it  has  been  spread  over  two  or  three  years 
of  school  life.  If  the  pupil  has  not  been  practised  in  graphic 
representation  in  his  earlier  lessons  in  arithmetic  and  geometry 
this  exercise  will  require  special  attention.  It  iB,|^however, 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  work  through  all  the 
examples  before  going  on  to  Ex.  III.  A  few  of  the  examples 
in  divisions  A  and  B  should  be  worked  in  class.  The  rest 
can  be  set  from  week  to  week  as  homework,  or  worked  in 
class  alternately  with  the  first  few  examples  of  Ex.  HI, 
The  only  thing  essential  is  that  the  main  principles  of  graphic 
representation  (i.e.  those  exemplified  in  divisions  A  and  B) 
should  be  well  understood  before  the  class  attacks  Ex.  IV. 

The  best  way  to  teach  the  graph  is  to  let  it  grow  out  of  the 
use  of  the  picture.  This  principle  is  Ulustrated  in  the  examples 
of  Ex.  II.  Thus  division  A  begins  with  graphs  which  are 
very  little  removed  from  pictures,  and  goes  on  to  others  in 
which  the  pictorial  element  is  constantly  less  prominent,  until, 
in  the  examples  of  division  B,  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  dis- 
pense with  it  almost  entirely. 

Nos.  1,  2  and  4  are  exercises  which  form  part  of  a  course 
of  lessons  in  Nature  study  given  to  children  of  aboot  nine 
years  old.  (The  author  owes  them  to  the  kindness  of  bis 
Golle^ue,  Miss  G.  von  Wyss.)  In  No.  I  ^  base  line  is  divided 
into  equal  parts  and  graduated  to  represent  minutes.  In  the 
middle  of  each  interval  a  perpendicular  line  is  drawn  of  the 
same  length  as  the  path  traced  out  by  the  snail  during  the 
corresponding  minute.  This  length  is  to  be  determined  by 
laying  a  piece  of  cotton  thread  along  the  line  in  the  diagram. 
Fig.  1  ^  shows  the  solution  of  No.  2,  Vertical  lines  are  drawn 
through  the  minute  graduations  of  the  base,  and  the  perpen- 
diculars drawn  in  No.  1  are  placed  end  to  end  across  the 
spaces  between  them.  The  fiirm  sloping  lines  represent  in 
this  way  the  movements  of  the  snail  which  traced  the  path 
AB  ;  the  broken  lines  represent  those  of  his  competitor.  The 
variations  in  the  average  speed  of  the  snails  are,  of  course, 

'  I.e.  in  thia  book.  Pigures  in  Bxerci»ei  in  Algebra,  Part  I  and 
Put  II,  are  nurabeted  conseoutively  among  themselves.  A  refer- 
ettoe  to  one  of  them  will  in  this  book  always  be  prefaced  by 
"  Bxereisei  "  tor  Part  I,  and  by  "  Bxtroitet  11"  for  Part  IL 
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the  variatioDS  in  the  slope  of  the  lines.  Thus 
the  pupil  acquires  in  his  first  graphical 
exercise  the  germ  of  the  idea  of  measuring 
a  rate  of  change  by  the  "  gradient "  of  a 
graph.  On  the  whole,  however,  these 
two  examples  illustrate  the  lowest  grade 
of  usefulness  of  a  graph.  The  diagrams 
add  practically  nothing  to  the  information 
contained  in  the  original  figures;  they 
merely  present  it  in  a  more  effeotiTe  and 
easUy  assimUable  shape. 

From  this  point  of  view  No.  4  repre- 
sents an  important  step  forward,  for  it 
introduces  the  process  of  interpolation. 
Having  graduated  his  base-line  as  before, 
the  pupil  sets  up  at  the  end  of  each  seg- 
ment a  vertical  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
tulip  as  shown  in  the  corresponding 
drawing  in  Exercises,  fig.  2.  A  vaoant 
place  must,  of  course,  be  left  at  the  end 
of  the  third  segment.  The  pupil  is  then  to  judge  how  long  the 
tulip  would  have  been  found  to  be  if  this  particular  measure- 
ment had  not  been  omitted.  After  (rather  than  before)  be  has 
expressed  his  judgment  the  curve  through  the  tops  of  the 
ordinates  is  to  be  drawn,  and  it  is  to  be  made  dear  that, 
oonsoiously  or  unoonscioasly,  the  course  of  this  curve  really 
determines  the  judgment. 

The  significance  of  the  process  of  interpolation  consists  in 
the  draughtsman's  analysis,  out  of  the  given  lengths  of  the 
tulip,  of  the  law  of  succession  which  they  suggest.  He  may 
be  quite  unable  to  give  a  precise  account  of  this  law — he  may 
even  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  calling  it  a  law — but 
the  graphic  presentation  of  the  data  forces  it  upon  bis  atten- 
tion as  an  actual  fact.  Nos.  $  and  6,  taken  together,  are 
meant  to  fortify  the  incipient  notion  of  a  law  by  contrast- 
ing a  case  where  law  exists  with  one  from  which  it  is 
absent.  In  No.  5  the  "  lavrfulness  "  in  the  growth  of  the  tulip 
leads  the  pupil  to  expect  a  corresponding  "  lawfulness "  in 
its  weekly  increase.  We  may  permit  him  at  this  stage  to  act 
upon  the  expectation,  even  though  be  oannot  give  an  adequate 
defence  of  it.  Thus  when  the  growth  during  the  fourth  week 
is  determined  by  interpolation  he  will  expect  it  to  be  the  same 
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as  the  difFerenoe  between  the  length  of  the  plant  at  the  end 
of  the  third  week  and  the  length  inserted  by  interpolation  in 

No.  4.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  law  in 
No.  3  and,  therefore,  that  nothing  can  be  deduced  by  inter- 
polation. 

An  important  technioal  detail  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
vertical '  lines  in  No.  4  represent  the  height  of  the  plant  at  the 
end  of  each  week ;  they  should  be  drawn,  therefore,  at  the 
end  of  the  corresponding  segments  of  the  base  line.  On  the 
other  hand  the  verticals  in  No,  5  represent  growth  during  the 
interval  and  should,  aocordin^y,  be  erected  at  the  mid-points 
of  the  time -intervals. 

Of  the  remaining  examples  in  division  A  nothing  need  be 
said  except  that  No.  7  describee  an  elementary  type  of 
astronomical  observations  which  may  with  great  advantage 
be  carried  out  practically.  Such  observations  lead  to  the 
recognition  (i)  that  the  sun  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the 
sky  at  a  time  which  varies  from  about  a  quarter  to  twelve  to 
about  a  quarter  past  by  local  time,  and  (ii)  that  when  at  its 
highest  point  it  is  always  exactly  in  the  same  direction — the 
durection  called  "  south  ", 

§  3.  Ex.  II,  B. — In  division  B  the  pictorial  element 
present  in  all  the  examples  of  division  A  disappears.  Instead 
of  thinking  chieSy  of  his  representations  of  the  data  the  pupil 
is  now  to  attend  directly  to  the  graphic  expression  of  the  law 
which  governs  their  variation.  The  "note  "  before  No.  II  is 
intended  to  prepare  him  for  this  shifting  of  the  centre  of 
interest.  The  teacher  will  see  that  there  is  an  important 
gradation  in  the  abstractnese  of  the  examples.  In  the  earlier 
ones  the  ordinates,  if  they  were  drawn,  would  represent  the 
data  pictorially,  for  the  data  are  all  lengths.  In  the  later 
ones  the  ordinates  do  not  represent  lengths,  and,  therefore, 
cease  to  be  even  implicitly  pictorial.  Much  of  the  difficulty 
which  beginners  experience  in  understanding  the  representa- 
tive character  of  a  graph  is  met  with  at  this  point.  The 
teacher  does  not  always  make  allowance  for  the  gap  which 
the  child  feels  between  the  case  in  which  a  length  represents 

'  The  t«nn8  "  horiEonbal "  and  "  vertical "  will  be  used  through- 
out this  book  to  denote  the  directions  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  in  which 
the  azee  of  x  and  1/  are  respectively  drawn  aooordli^  to  the  common 
nsBKo.  They  maj  be  taken  to  refer  originally  to  linen  drawn  upon 
a  blackboard  arrai^ed  with  it  a  plane  vertical. 
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a  length  and  the  case  in  which  it  represent  something  totally 
different  from  itself.  The  note  prefacing  No.  15  anggests  a 
way  of  bridging  the  gap.  In  this  example  the  ordinates  are 
to  represent  sums  of  money,  and  the  pupil  is  told  to  think  of 
each  of  them  as  showing  the  height  of  a  certain  pile  of 
shillings  or  pence.  Such  devices  facilitate  the  transition  to 
the  stage  in  which  the  abscissee  and  ordinates  become  parely  re- 
presentative and  the  graph  an  expresdon  of  an  entirely  abstract 
law  of  connexion  between  the  numerical  values  of  variables. 

When  a  graph  ceases  to  be  pictorial  we  need  a  principle  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  vanables  shall  be  represented  by 
horizontal  measurements  and  which  by  vertical.  There  is  a 
perfectly  clear  rule  upon  this  point  which  the  pupil  should 
be  taught  to  apply  unaided.  In  every  case  in  which  a  graph 
is  drawn  we  can  regard  one  set  of  measurements  as  having 
been  chosen,  and  the  question  is  how  the  other  set  of  measure- 
ments depends  upon  these.  Thus  in  No.  15  we  select  from 
the  dealer's  catalogue  statements  about  the  monthly  payment 
demanded  for  furniture  of  a  certain  total  value,  and  the 
question  is  how  does  the  former  sum  depend  upon  the  latter. 
The  former  may  be  called  the  dependent  variable,  the 
latter  by  contrast  the  independent  variable.  Then  the 
rule  in  question  states  that  the  independent  variable  is  to 
be  represented  by  horizontal,  and  the  dependent  variable 
by  vertical  measurements.  The  teacher  may  choose  to  add 
the  information  that  the  former  measurements  are  called 
abscissa  and  the  latter  ordinates,  but  these  technical  terms 
are  probably  better  reserved  until  a  later  point. 

g  4.  Tke  Column-grapk  (Ex.  II,  C.).— So  far  the  variables 
whose  connexion  is  the  object  of  inquiry  have  been  in  eaoh 
case  represented  in  the  graph  by  measured  lengths.  There 
have  been,  however,  certain  oaaea  in  which  this  mode  of  re- 
presentation is  not  completely  satisfaotory.  No.  5  offers  a 
typical  instance.  Here  the  thing  to  be  represented  is  certainly 
a  length,  but  it  is  a  length  acquired  by  the  growing  tulip,  not 
at  any  particular  moment  of  time,  but  gradually  during  the 
course  of  the  week.  There  is  therefore  something  arbitrary 
in  connecting  the  representative  Une  with  the  middle  or  any 
other  particular  point  of  the  base-segment.  It  is  obvious 
that  ft  more  satisfactory  mode  of  representation  would  con- 
nect the  weekly  growth  with  the  whole  of  the  segment  repre- 
senting the  time  in  which  it  accrued. 
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The  best  way  to  meet  this  objection  is  to  represent  each 
weekly  inorease  by  an  area  erected  upon  the  corresponding 
segment  of  the  base.     Bat  the  representation  of  a  length  by 
an  area  is  more  difficult  to  understand  even  than  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  sum  of  money  by  a  length.     It  is  important, 
therefore,  to  introduce 
this  new  form  of  gra- 
phic    symbolism     by 
examples  in  which  it 
is  readily  intelligible. 
This  condition  is  ful- 
filled by  Nos.  21  and 
22,     the     solution     of 
which  is  shown  in  fig. 
2.  The  horizontal  axis 
is   here   divided    into 
equaJ  segments  to  re- 
present    intervals    of  -a,     •> 
one  day.     Upon  each  "'    ' 
segment  is  set  a  rect- 
angle  whose  area   measures   the  amount  of  fresh  ground 
swallowed  up  by  the  flood  during  the   corresponding  day. 
A   lai^r  square  of  the  paper  is  taken  to  represent  an  acre. 
When  completed  the  series  of  rectangles  constitutes  a  "  histo- 
graph  "  or  (as  we  shall  prefer  to  call  it)  a  "  column-graph  " 
representing  pictorially  what  we  are  told  about  the  history 
of  the  flood.     It  is  obvious  that  the  total  area  flooded  at  the 
end  of  the  first,  second,  third,  .  .  .  days  is  represented  by 
the  combined  area  of  the  first,  the  first  two,  the  first  three, 
.  .   .  rectangles. 

The  data  must  in  the  first  instance  be  represented  by  rect- 
angles, for  the  reason  that  they  consist  merely  of  state- 
ments of  the  total  increase  of  the  area  of  the  flood  during 
each  day.  We  are  supplied  with  no  direct  information  about 
the  way  in  which  the  flood  grew  from  hour  to  hour.  Yet  as 
contemplation  of  the  pictures  given  in  Exercises,  fig.  2,  in- 
evitably suggests  dimensions  for  the  missing  member  of  the 
aeries,  so  contemplation  of  the  gross  results  of  the  successive 
days'  flooding  inevitably  suggests  probable  details  of  its  history. 
We  may  assume,  to  begin  with,  that  the  growth  of  the  flood 
was  continuous,  and  we  know  how  much  was  added  to  its 
surface  daring  the  course  of  each  day.     The  assumption  com- 
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bined  with  the  knowledge  suffioe  to  suggest  the  interpolations 
represented  by  the  broken  curve  which  is  added  in  fig.  2  to 
the  original  column-graph.  The  principle  followed  is  to  draw 
a  continuous  curve  across  the  reotai^les  in  such  a  way  that 
the  total  area  above  each  of  the  original  segments  of  the  base 
remains  unchanged.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  draw  many 
curves  which  fulfil  this  condition,  but  if  we  qualify  it  by  the 
further  condition  that  the  curve  shall  be  as  smooth  as  possible 
— that  is,  if  we  assume  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  flooding  to 
have  been  as  little  violent  as  the  data  permit  us  to  suppose — 
the  results  obtained  by  different  draughtsmen  will  show  a 
satisfactory  agreement.  To  answer  such  a  question  as  No- 
22  (i)  we  shall,  of  course,  refer  to  the  column-graph  as  cor- 
rected by  the  added  curve.  The  total  area  under  water  at 
the  end  of  1^  days  is  represented  with  much  probability  by 
the  area  under  the  curve  from  the  ordinate  at  0  to  the 
ordinate  at  1-5. 

The  column-graph  is  the  means  of  representation  which 
should  be  used  whenever  the  data  state,  not  the  values  of  one 
variable  corresponding  to  definite  values  of  the  other,  but  the 
gross  amount  of  the  change  in  the  first  variable  corresponding 
to  a  given  change  in  the  second.  As  in  the  case  of  the  linear 
graph,  the  representation  varies  with  the  nature  of  tbe 
variables  from  a  pictorial  to  a  purely  symbolic  stage.  The 
earlier  stages  in  the  gradation  are  illustrated  by  the  examples 
of  division  C.  It  is  unnecessary  to  delay  the  prepress  of  the 
class  in  order  to  work  through  these  examples.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  and  probably  best,  to  take  them  from  time  to  time 
side  by  side  with  Exs.  III-XV.'  They  will  be  found  of  great 
importance  in  later  stages  of  the  course,  for  they  are  not  only 
constantly  used  by  modern  statisticians  but  are  also  made  ia 
this  book  to  play  an  essential  part  in  the  exposition  of  the 
main  ideas  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus.  Thus 
the  method  is  one  which  the  pupil  will  often  be  required 
to  use. 

g  5.  Ex.  II,  D. — The  last  division  of  Ex.  II  is  made  up  of 
examples  of  varying  interest  and  importance.  They  are  given 
here  chiefly  in  order  to  prevent  the  pupil  from  acquiring  an 
unduly  narrow  conception  of  the  scope  of  graphic  methods. 
The  chief  value  of  Nos.  26  and  30  is  ^^^  they  introduce  the 
pupil  to  curves,  very  different  from  the  circle,  yet  having  just 
as  definite  an  individuality.     Nos.  27  bo^  28  show  how  the 
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course  of  a.  corre  may  be  defined,  either  partially  or  entirely, 
by  angular  "  co-ordinates  ".  The  solution  of  No.  27  is  given 
in  fig.  3,  that  of  No.  28  in  fig.  4.  No.  29  (solved  in  fig.  d)  is 
an  example  of  a  type  which  always  proves  very  interesting  to 
i  and  has  an  obvious  value  as  foreshadowing  some 


ideas  of  importance  in  the  calculus.  It  is  suggested  in  A 
Bkythmic  Approach  to  Mathematics,  the  little  book  in 
which  Miss  Somervell  has  illustrated  some  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Boole's  interesting  ideas.  Let  AB  be  the  path  of  the  cyclist 
and  the  points  on  it  marked  1,  2,  3,  .  .  .  the  positions  which 
he  occupies  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  third,  .  ,  .  inter- 
vals of  time.     Let  D  be  the  point  from  which  the  dog  starts, 
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Then  we  may  suppose  that  during  the  first  interrol  the  dog 
runs  in  the  direction  DA  and  covers  the  distance  Dl  which 
is,  by  hypothesis,  half  as  long  again  as  Al.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  interval  we  may  suppose  the  dog  to  observe  his 
master's  change  of  position  and  to  amend  his  own  direction 
accordingly.  Thus  during  the  second  interval  be  will  run 
along  11  and  will  cover  the  distance  12.  Again  be  changes 
his  direction  and  during  the  third  interval  runs  along  the  line 
23,  reaching  the  point  3  at  the  end  of  it.  The  process  ia 
continually  repeated  until  the  dog  ia  found  to  have  caught 
the  man  up.  Lastly  we  argue  that  our  solution  of  tbia 
artificial  problem  needs  only  slight  amendment  to  fit  the 
given  case.  The  polygonal  figure  D123  .  .  .  indicates  a  con- 
tinuous curve  wluch  may  easily  be  accepted  aa  representing 
tbe  actual  path  of  the  dog  if  he  adjusted  his  direction  at  every 
momest  to  the  varying  position  of  hia  master.  Such  &  curve 
is  a  "  Curve  of  Pursuit ". 

g  6.  Certain  Pritidples  of  Method. — The  examples  of  Ex. 
II  all  conform  to  at  least  one  principle  which  should 
never '  he  contravened.  It  is  that  a  graph  should  not  be 
drawn  unless  there  is  a  clear  purpose  to  be  served  by  it — a 
purpoae  that  tbe  pupil  can  understand  and  accept.  "  A  train 
is  going  at  30  miles  an  hour.  Determine  by  a  graph  how 
far  it  will  go  in  3  hours."  This  is  a  type  of "  graphical  work  " 
which  offends  the  common-sense  of  tbe  pupil  and  prejudices 
bim  against  its  legitimate  uses.  He  gets  to  regard  it  as  merely 
a  capricious,  inconvenient,  and  uncertain  way  of  treating 
problems  which  can  be  aolved  with  ease  and  certainty  by  ordin- 
ary arithmetic.  He  entertains  the  same  sound  objection  to 
solving  by  graphs  equations  which  yield  without  diCBcuIty 
to  algebraic  methods.  If  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it 
he  sees  no  reason  why  tbe  thing  should  be  done. 

Tbe  ends  to  be  achieved  by  dravring  a  graph  will,  of  course, 
vary  greatly  from  case  to  case.  From  the  logical  point  of 
view  the  simplest  cases  are  those  in  which  it  serves  as  a 
"  ready  reckoner  "—either  by  presenting  a  number  of  numeri- 
cal facts  in  a  form  convenient  for  inspection  or  by  solving 
troublesome  calculations  by  a  mechanical  device.  In  moat 
other  oases  the  special  service  it  renders  is  to  disengage  from 
a  set  of  numerical  data  knowledge  which  is  not  obtainable 
from  the  numbers  considered  separately.  Tbe  extent  and 
value  oF  this  knowledge  also  vary  considerably.     The  simplest 
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case  ia  typified  by  the  records  of  the  Biwiils'  movementB  in 
Ex.  II,  No.  1,  or  the  column-graph  of  No.  21  before  the  ad- 
dition of  the  oontinuouB  curve.  Such  records  are  useful  be- 
cause the  facta  can  be  "  taken  in "  from  them  as  a  whole 
more  readily  than  from  a  column  of  figures.  They  give  a, 
clearer  impression  of  how  the  snails'  speed  varied  or  the  area 
of  the  flood  increased — and  one  more  easily  retained  in 
memory.  The  graph  performs  a  much  higher  function  when, 
as  in  No.  4,  No.  22,  and  in  most  of  the  other  examples  of  the 
exercise,  it  is  used  to  bring  to  light  tlie  mathematical  law 
underlying  a  set  of  data.  It  is  important  that  clear  thinking 
— graduated  in  "  rigour  "  to  the  age  and  experience  of  the  pupil 
— should  accompany  this  use  of  the  graph,  otherwise  there  is 
some  danger  that  a  fine  heuristic  instrument  may  be  perverted 
to  the  encouragement  of  slip-shod  intellectual  habits  and  the 
blunting  of  the  logical  sensibility.  We  have  seen  that  graphs 
can  in  these  cases  be  regarded  as  generalizations  (g  1).  It 
most  be  noted,  however,  that  they  are  not  generalizations  based 
upon  analysis,  but  belong  to  the  inferior  type  which  requires  a 
number  of  instances  (ch.  i.,  g  2)  ;  it  is  impossible  to  construct 
a  graph  upon  one  resuU.  The  trustworthiness  of  a  graph  de- 
pends, therefore,  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  data  originaUy  plotted.  Thus  in  Ex.  II,  No.  7, 
if  the  sun  bad  been  hidden  by  clouds  from  10.20  to  12.30  the 
drawing  of  the  middle  part  of  the  graph  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  much  uncertainty.  It  would  have  been  unsafe 
to  adopt  any  very  definite  conclusion  about  either  the  time  of 
noon  or  the  minimum  length  of  the  shadow. 

But  while  the  risk  attending  these  graphic  generalizations 
should  always  be  clearly  presented  it  should  not  be  exagger- 
ated. After  all  it  is  of  precisely  the  same  character  and  de- 
gree as  the  risk  run  by  a  physicist  or  a  chemist  who  publishes 
a  new  law  after  carefully  examining  a  number  of  well-ohosen 
instances.  He  predicts  that  all  other  instances  will  be  found 
to  follow  the  law  which  he  detects  in  his  data.  The  confidence 
of  the  mathematician  in  a  generalization  not  based  upon 
analysis  rests  on  the  same  foundation  as  that  of  the  man  of 
science — a  belief  in  the  prevalence  of  simplicity  and  continuity 
among  natural  phenomena  of  all  kinds.  "  Simplex  sigillwn 
veri";  "  Tiatwa  nihil  per  saltvmfadt".  Beturn  in  this  con- 
nexion to  Ex.  II,  No.  i,  and  let  a,  b,  c,  e,f  be  the  terminal 
points  of  the  lines  which  represent  the  recorded  lengths  of 
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the  tulip.  TheD  the  problem  before  the  pupil  ia  not  merely 
to  join  these  points  by  a  smooth  curve — a  problem  soluble,  of 
course,  in  an  infinite  nuniber  of  ways — but  to  find  the  con- 
tinuous curve  which  in  addition  to  passing  through  a,  b,  c, 
etc.,  satisfies  certain  other  definite  conditions.  Some  of  these 
conditions  represent  actual  knowledge.  For  exBjnple,  it  may 
be  taken  aa  certain  that  the  height  of  the  tulip  will  not  rise 
and  fall  rhythmically,  so  the  graph  must  rise  continuously 
from  left  to  right.  Other  conditions  are  the  expressions  of 
more  or  less  reasonable  assumptions.  Thus,  althou^  a  plant 
may  show  rhythmic  variations  in  its  rate  of  growth,  yet  in 
the  case  of  observations  of  a  plant  which  cover  a,  short  period 
at  the  beginning  of  its  career  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
the  acceleration  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  successive 
weeks'  growth  when  recorded  was  also  a  feature  of  the  growth 
during  the  vacant  fortnight.  This  assumption,  translated 
into  graphical  terms,  implies  that  the  curve  must  show  no 
"  waves  ".  Thus  in  the  end  ambiguity  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  reduced  within  very  moderate  limits.  It  has 
already  been  shown  how  similar  assumptions  Umit  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  like  that  of  No.  22.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  logical  training  of  the  pupil  the  important  thing  is  that 
he  should  recognize  that  he  is  making  certain  assumptions  and 
should  understand  how  they  work  out  in  graphical  terms. 
Fortunately  the  investigation  of  such  matters  adds  not  diffi- 
culty but  interest  to  the  lesson. 

The  same  principle  applies  in  a  modified  form  iu  instances 
of  which  Ex.  IV,  No.  9,  may  be  taken  as  typical.  Here  the 
pupil  is  to  draw  a  graph  in  order  to  find  by  interpolation  the 
square  roots  of  numbers  which  cannot  be  determined  by  in- 
spection. He  plots  the  square  roots  of  1,  4,  16,  etc.,  against 
the  numbers  themselves  and  draws  a  smooth  curve  through 
the  points  thus  defined.  This  curve  he  uses  to  find  the 
square  roots  of  intermediate  numbers.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  this  case  there  is  no  knowledge  or  plansible  assumption 
from  which  we  can  deduce  that  the  curve  must  be  "  smooth  ". 
The  choice  ot  the  smooth  curve  is  determined  merely  by  its 
simpUcity  and  uniqueness.  Of  all  possible  continnous  ctirves 
through  the  given  points  this  is  the  one  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  try  first.  But  in  this  case— as  distinguished  from  those 
hitherto  considered — we  already  know  the  law  of  which  the 
graph  is  to  be  the  expression.     We  can  therefore  use  it  to 
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iest  the  Buooess  of  our  venture.  Each  pupil  chooses  at  random 
one  or  two  numbers  within  the  range  of  the  graph,  and  reads 
oS  the  numbers  which  the  graph  asserts  to  be  their  square 
roots.  The  truth  of  (his  pretension  is  verified  bj  multiplica- 
tion. It  is  now  impossible  to  doubt  that  though  our  initial 
choice  of  a  smooth  curve  might  have  proved  erroneous  yet  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  justified  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
square  roots  deduced  from  it  may  be  expected  as  a  rule  to  be 
aooutate  within  the  degree  obtainable  by  inspection  of  the 
graph. 

g  7.  Graphs  in  Practical  Work. — When  the  points  which 
^re  to  determine  the  course  of  a  graph  represent  the  results 
of  practioal  measurement  the  problem  of  drawing  the  appro- 
priate curve  is  comphcated  by  Other  considerations.  Meas- 
urement is  always  subject  to  error,  and  the  uncertainty 
about  the  correct  position  of  the  graphic  points  may,  for  this 
reason,  be  great  enough  to  make  it  doubtful  how  the  curve 
should  be  drawn  even  when  its  general  form  is  already  known. 
When  the  general  form  of  the  graph  is  itself  unknown  the 
draughtsman  will  attach  much  weight  to  considerations  of 
simplicity.  Thus  if  the  assumption  that  the  graph  is  "  meant 
to  be  "  a  straight  line  is  not  grossly  discordant  with  the  actual 
position  of  the  points,  he  will  adopt  it  in  preference  to  the  as- 
sumption of  a  more  complicated  curve.  But  when  he  has 
learnt  or  has  assumed  that  the  graph  has  a  certain  general 
form  he  has  still  to  determine  the  particular  instance.  In 
advanced  work  it  is  customary  to  apply  in  this  connexion  the 
"  method  of  least  squares  "  which  is  illustrated  in  the  last 
section  of  this  volume.  In  elementary  work  no  systematic 
method  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  is  generally  used.  The 
pupil  is  told  to  select  the  straight  line  or  curve  which  his  eye 
judges  to  fit  the  points  best.  In  Ex.  XXVI,  D,  a  simple 
method  is  discussed  for  which  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
on  statistical  grounds,  while  it  offers  at  least  a  definite  principle 
for  dealing  with  the  kind  of  situation  which  is  now  in  view. 
It  may  be  illustrated  by  No.  17  {Exercises,  p.  144).  The 
solution  is  shown  in  fig.  6  in  this  book.  Since  it  is  known 
that  P  ie  proportional  to  Q*  the  eleven  given  values  of  P  are 
plotted  (in  the  left-hand  portion  of  the  figure)  against  numbers 
which  represent  the  squares  of  the  values  of  Q.  Each  of  the 
graphic  points  corresponds,  of  course,  to  a  definite  possible 
value  of  the  ratio  P/Q^.     This  value  would  be  the  tangent  of 
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the  angle  between  the  horizontal  axis  and  the  line  joining  the 
graphic  point  to  the  origin.  If  all  the  points  were  joined  up 
with  the  origin  the  resuJtant  lines  would  constitute  a  fan  of 
11  rays.  In  the  figure  the  middle  of  these  rays  (the  "  median  ") 
ia  shown  in  a  firm  line,  while  the  third  from  each  end  (the 
"  quartUes  ")  are  shown  in  dotted  lines.  The  others  are 
omitted  for  clearness.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  correct 
value  of  the  ratio  is  k  and  let  as,  assuming  some  numerical 
value  for  k,  find  the  deviations  from  it  of  the  ratios  represented 
by  the  points  in  the  graph,  and  add  them  together.  Then  it 
can  be  proved  with  little  difficulty  ^  that  the  sum  of  the  devia- 
liona  can  never  be  less  than  when  k  is  assumed  equal  to  the 
ratio  represented  by  the  median  line.  In  this  very  definite 
sense,  it  can,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  median  represents  best 
the  general  efifeot  of  the  observations.  But  it  is  clearthat,  on 
another  occasion,  while  the  median  line  might  fall  in  the 
eame  podtion  as  in  the  present  inat^vnce  the  fan  as  a  whole 
might  exhibit  important  differenoeB.  It  might  be  more  oom- 
pEbct  or  more  extended.  The  former  case  would  imply  greater, 
the  latter  less  concordance  among  the  measurements  than  in 
the  present  instance.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  median 
should  be  supplemented  by  some  indication  of  the  degree  of 
"  scatter  "  among  the  individual  observations.  But  this  is  a 
function  which  the  quartile  lines  are  well  suited  to  perform. 
For  it  is  evident  that  if,  speaking  generally,  the  graphic  points 
donate  widely  from  the  median  there  will  be  a  wide  angle 
between  the  quartiles ;  while  at  the  same  time  their  position 
will  not  be  aSectad  by  the  accident  of  a  single  "  wild " 
observation.  Thus  the  lines  presented  in  the  left-hand  part 
of  fig.  6  may  he  taken  as  summariziDg  in  a  simple  and  useful 
way  the  information  conveyed  by  the  original  eleven  observa- 
tions. On  the  right  of  the  figure  this  summary  is  translated 
into  the  graphic  form  appropriate  to  the  description  of  a  case 
in  which  one  variable  is  proportionate  to  the  square  of  another. 
The  abscissse  are  now  the  values,  not  of  Q*  but  of  Q ;  the 
curve  drawn  with  a  firm  line  ia  the  semi-parabola  correspond- 
ing to  the  median  value  of  the  ratio,  while  the  dotted  curves 
correspond  in  the  same  way  to  the  quartUes. 

g  8,  The  Graph  in  Algebraic  Theory. — Our  discussion  has 
as  yet  hardly  touched  upon  what  is  after  all  the  main  function 

'  See  Exerdstt,  II,  Ex.  CXXI,  No.  17. 
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of  the  graph  in  algebra.  Thia,  as  described  in  g  1,  is  either  to 
point  the  way  to  a  formula  by  which  it  may  itself  be  super- 
seded or  to  unfold  more  fully  the  implications  of  a  formula 
whose  properties  have  been  only  partially  explored.  On 
the  other  hand  this  function  is  illustrated  so  constantly 
throughout  the  book  that  it  will  suffice  to  give  here  a  very 
brief  review  of  the  different  usee  which  are  inoluded  in  it. 

The  first  of  these  is  well  illusttated  by  the  lessons  and  ex- 
amples which  deal  with  the  familiar  identities  a^  -  b^  •= 
(o  +  b){a  -•  b),  {a  +  by  •■  a'  +■  2a6  +  b\  etc  (chs.  vii.,  vm., 
IX.,  Exs.  Y-XI).  In  these  the  figures  composed  of  squares 
and  rectangles  are  used,  much  as  the  Greeks  used  them,  to 
reach  certain  analytical  results  of  importance.  The  only 
important  difference  between  the  older  usage  and  the  present 
one  is  that  in  these  lessons  the  manipulation  of  the  graphic 
forms  serves  a  purely  temporary  purpose.  It  is  used  to  sug- 
gest algebraic  identities  which  are  afterwords  estabhshed  upon 
an  independent  basis.  The  earher  lessons  in  Section  III 
(Logarithms)  illustrate  a  similar  use  of  the  graph.  Here  the 
"  growth-curves  "  of  Exercises,  fig.  50  (p.  273),  are  employed 
temporally  for  the  solution  of  problems  whioh  are  afterwards 
to  be  solved  by  logarithms,  and  the  properties  of  the  curve 
are  made  to  suggest  the  algebraic  method  which  eventually 
makes  a  graphic  method  unnecessary. 

The  second  use  of  the  graph  in  algebraic  theory  is  exempli- 
fied every  time  the  student  draws  the  graph  of  a  "  funotion  ". 
The  mere  statement  that  two  variables  are  connected  by  the 
relation  xy  ^  a  conveys  comparatively  Uttle  of  its  implicit 
contents  to  a  person  who  has  not  explored  them  by  means  of 
graphic  analysis.  Even  students  of  considerable  mathe- 
matical knowledge  may  often  experience  the  truth  of  this 
observation ;  for  example,  when  they  try  to  realize  the  figure 
whioh  corresponds  to  a  simple  function  involving  three 
variables.  In  this  kind  of  apphcation  the  graph  not  only 
serves  to  bring  out  particular  features  of  the  function  whioh 
might  otherwise  not  be  noticed  or  not  be  realized ;  it  also 
serves  as  a  kind  of  challenge  to  the  student  to  complete  or 
supplement  his  view  of  the  function.  Thus  at  the  lowest  the 
drawing  of  a  graph  gives  a  useful  occasion  for  a  systematic 
and  orderly  examination  of  the  properties  of  the  function. 
But  it  may  often  do  much  more.  Thus  the  exercises  of 
Section  YII  (Complex  Numbers)  illustrate  important  oases  in 
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which  the  attempt  to  give  a  graphical  representation  of  a 
fuQction  leads  to  the  disoovery  of  a  whole  field  of  values  which 
might  otherwise  have  remained  unknown. 

Lastly  it  must  be  observed  that  a  graph  is  more  than  a 
means  by  which  a  given  function  can  be  conveniently  explored. 
It  is  also  by  far  the  best  means  by  which,  in  the  earliest 
stages,  the  function  is  taught  and  symbolized.  In  fact,  long 
before  the  student  is  ripe  enough  to  discuss  linear,  paraboUc 
or  other  "  functions  "  under  those  abstract  names  his  mind 
has  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  notions  they  con- 
note by  the  repeated  emergence  of  straight  lines  and  parabolas 
in  his  graphic  exercises.  And  as  the  graph  is  the  forerunner 
of  the  idea  of  an  algebraic  function  so  it  remains  the  chief 
support  of  that  idea  and  the  chief  means  of  maintaining  in 
the  student's  mind  the  distinct  individuality  of  the  different 
functional  relations,  for  this  reason  each  of  the  more  im- 
portant functions  is  taught  in  these  lessons  in  close  con- 
nexion with  the  curve  which  serves  as  its  graphic  symbol, 
preserving  the  outlines  of  the  function  distinct  in  the  memory 
and  ensuring  the  certainty  of  its  recall. 

§  9.  The  Graph  and  Co-ordinate  Geometry. — The  discussion 
of  this  chapter  should  have  made  clear  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  use  of  the  graph  in  algebra  and  the  formal  study 
of  co-ordinate  geometry.  Briefly  summarized,  the  difference 
is  that  in  algebra  graphs  are  studied  only  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  properties  of  functions,  while  in  co-ordinate 
geometry  the  algebraic  properties  of  functions  are  of  interest 
only  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the  exploration  of  the 
properties  of  curves.  This  distinction  between  the  two  points 
of  view  is  important  and  should  be  used  to  define  the  range 
of  the  geometrical  ideas  and  knowledge  to  be  embodied  in  the 
algebra  course.  Although  it  would  be  pedantic  to  insist  upon 
a  too  scrupulous  observance  of  the  frontier,  yet  there  is  much 
to  be  gained  in  dehniteness  of  aim  and  unity  of  method 
by  restricting  the  attention  of  the  student  in  this  course  to 
the  graphical  work  which  has  direct  relevance  to  algebraic 
investigation.  It  is  well  to  add  tbat  these  observations  apply 
to  graphs  of  functions  involving  three  variables  as  directly 
as  to  those  involving  two  variables.  The  surfaces  which  cor- 
respond to  the  former  should  be  treated — as  they  are  in  Section 
IV,  Ex.  LXXYII — simply  as  three-dimensional  graphs,  and 
should  be  studied  in  the  algebra  ooiurse  for  the  same  reasons 
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and  to  the  SEime  extent  as  graphs  which  can  be  repreaeuted 
upon  squared  paper. 

g  10.  Some  Practical  Suggestions. — This  chapter  may  be 
brought  to  an  end  by  a  few  practical  suggestions  which  may 
be  of  use,  at  least  to  younger  teachers.  The  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  recognize  that  a  graphic  record  is  useless  unless  its 
object  is  clearly  stated  and  unless  the  scales  of  representation 
are  properly  labelled  and  graduated.  Beginners  are  prone  to 
label  the  vertical  scale  in  such  a  way  that  the  feet  of  the 
letters  are  (like  those  of  the  horizontal  scale)  towards  the 
edge  instead  of  towards  the  middle  of  the  paper.  A  graph 
gives  excellent  opportunities  for  insisting  upon  the  "  great 
school  virtues  "  of  neatness,  carefulness  and  accuracy.  The 
finest  and  cleanest  of  lines  drawn  with  the  sharpest  of  pencils 
should  be  demanded,  and  no  obscurity  or  untidiness  of  figures 
or  lettering  allowed.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  choose 
the  scales  of  representation  so  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make 
the  work  of  plotting  and  reading  points  easy,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  utilize  the  sheet  of  paper  as  completely 
as  possible.  The  natural  boy  and  girl  tend  to  produce  a 
graph  which  clings  closely  to  one  edge  of  the  paper.  They 
should  be  shown  that  such  graphs  are  wasteful  both  of  paper 
and  of  the  possibilities  of  accuracy. 

The  great  extension  of  graphic  work  in  schools  has  led  to 
the  production  of  quantities  of  inferior  squared  paper.  The 
cheaper  kinds  are  badly  inaccurate.  They  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  for  their  use  mihtates  directly  against  the  teacher's 
attempt  to  iasinuate  ideals  of  painstaking  and  accurate  work. 
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§  1.  The  Essentials  of  a  Course  in  Algebra. — Thee: 
of  Fart  I  are  intended  to  cover,  and  to  be  confined  to,  those 
portions  of  the  subject  which  are  of  such  fundamental  import- 
ance that  their  study  should  form  part  of  every  scheme  of 
secondary  instruction.  When  the  details  of  such  a  curriculum 
are  worked  out  there  is  necessarily  found  to  be  scope  for 
much  difference  of  opinion  among  those  qualified  to  speak. 
Any  particular  set  of  proposals  will  almost  certainly  e^ibit 
— by  inclusion,  rejection  and  emphasis — features  for  which 
general  acceptance  can  hardly  be  expected.  Nevertheless 
there  is  among  thoughtful  and  experienced  teacbets  a  growing 
agreenaent  about  the  essentials  of  a  general  course  in  cilgebra, 
and  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  prevailing  tradition  fails  in 
some  important  respects  to  embody  them.  It  is,  no  doubt,  an 
advantage  that  within  the  broad  lines  of  this  concensus  there 
should  be  many  different  individual  presentations  of  the 
subject. 

The  presentation  offered  in  this  book  postulates  that  the 
course  to  be  taken  by  all  boys  (and  possibly  by  all  girls)  in  a 
secondary  school  shall  consist  of  the  following  items  : — 

(a)  The  use  of  the  formula  as  a  means  of  making  and  of 
expressing  arithmetical  generalizations,  and  of  describing  the 
quantitative  regularities  which  characterize  physical,  social 
and  other  phenomena.  The  making  of  formula,  including 
practice  in  the  simplest  forms  of  algebraic  symbolism.  The 
interpretation  of  formulfe  and  the  determination  of  particular 
results  by  substitution. 

(b)  The  art  of  graphic  representation.  The  uses  of  the 
graph  as  a  subsidiary  instrument  of  analysis  and  generaliza- 
tion. 
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(c)  The  manipnlatioa  of  fonnnlffi  in  Older  to  biing  out  the 
farther  relations  which  a  given  generalization  may  imply. 
The  application  of  these  proceBgea  to  the  solutiOD  of  problems 
of  real  interest  and  of  practical  importance. 

(i)  In  particular,  the  use  in  formnlse  of  the  symbolB  of  the 
trigonometrical  ratios,  the  mampnlation  of  snch  formnle,  and 
their  application  to  simple  practical  problems. 

(e)  The  extension  of  arithmetical  ideas  to  include  the  com- 
plete scale  of  positive  and  negative  nnmbers.  The  use  of 
these  positive  and  negative  nnmbers  in  formalee  (including 
trigonometrical  formoJie)  and  the  roles  to  be  observed  in 
manipulating  them. 

(f)  The  use  and  theory  of  logarithms. 

{g)  A  simple  introduction  to  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the 
integral  and  differential  calculus. 

{h)  The  idea  of  a  "function"  as  a  generalization  from  con- 
crete instances  of  numerical  dependence.  The  simpler  func- 
tions of  a  single  variable  and  their  characteristic  graphic 
symbols. 

The  exercises  in  which  this  programme  is  developed  are 
grouped  into  three  sections.  Speaking  roughly.  Section  I 
("Non- directed  Numbers")  covers  (a),  (6),  (c),  and  (d);  the 
items  in  (e),  {g)  and  (k)  fall  mainly  into  Section  II  ("  Directed 
Numbers  "),  whUe  those  in  (/)  are  dealt  with  in  Section  m. 
In  addition  a  group  of  "  Supplementary  Exercises"  reviews 
the  whole  course  and  completes  the  development  assigned  to 
the  various  topics. 

§  3.  SbotionI,  .Nbn-directed^MmAeri.— Theoourseoutlined 
in  Section  I,  Ess.  I-XXVI,  is  intended  to  give  the  pupil  clear 
ideas  about  the  fundamental  processes  of  algebra  together 
with  sufKcient  technical  facility  to  ensure  his  appreciation 
of  their  value  as  instruments  of  mathematical  statement 
and  inquiry.  The  fundamental  processes  are  taken  to  be : 
(i)  the  making  and  use  of  formulas ;  (ii)  factorization ;  (iii) 
the  converse  process  of  expanding  a  product ;  (iv)  the  sim- 
plification of  easy  algebraic  fractions ;  (v)  the  process  here 
called  "changing  the  subject  of  a  formula"  and  commonly 
known  as  "the  solution  of  simple  equations".  The  pro- 
gramme includes  in  addition  :  (vi)  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
functionality,  illustrated  by  a  simple  study  of  direct  and  in- 
verse proportion.  The  use  of  the  trigonometrical  ratios  is 
taught  in  connexion  with  this  study. 
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The  title  "  Non-direoted  Numbers,"  is  meant  to  imply  that 
in  this  section  algebraic  symbols  always  stand  for  the  ordinary, 
signless  numbers  of  arithmetic  Thus  if,  in  a  given  instanoe, 
the  symbol  a  represents  the  number  8,  it  means  neither  +  8 
nor  -  8,  but  simply  the  cardinal  number  8  used  in  the  sense 
intended  when  I  say  that  I  have  eight  coins  in  my  pooket  or 
that  there  are  eight  books  upon  the  table.  We  might  have 
said,  reviving  an  ancient  term,  that  the  subject  of  Section  I 
is  "  specious  arithmetic  ".  Not  until  Section  II  is  reached 
are  symbols  to  be  regarded  as  standing  for  numbers  accom- 
panied by  signs,  such  as  +  8  or  -  8.  There  are  two  good 
reasons  for  this  procedure.  The  first  is  that  the  expression 
of  generalized  statements  by  formnlte  and  the  use  and 
manipulation  of  numbers  aocompEUiied  by  signs  are  two 
distinct  processes  which  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
one  another.  Saoh  has  its  own  dif&culties  for  the  beginner, 
difficulties  which  are  best  overcome  if  faced  separately.  The 
second  reason  is  that  the  two  processes  are  not  only  different 
in  kind ;  they  depend  upon  the  presence  of  characters  in  the 
child's  mind  which  begin'to  ripen  at  different  ages.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  make  a  boy  or  a  girl  apply  mechanically  the  rule 
that  "like  signs  produce  plus,  unlike  signs  minus  "  ',  but  if  the 
rule  is  to  be  used  with  intelligence  the  teacher  must  be  able 
to  appeal  to  logical  powers  and  interests  which  have  rarely 
emerged  at  the  age  when  lessons  in  algebra  begin.  Obser- 
vation will,  in  fact,  show  that  the  pupil  who  has  been  early 
taught  the  properties  of  positive  and  negative  numbers  rarely 
uses  them  spontaneously  in  his  thinking.  His  mind  works 
freely  only  among  signless  niunbers  with  their  familiar  pro- 
perties. This  fact  is  itself  a  strong  indication  that  numbers 
accompanied  by  sigus  have  been  taught  prematurely. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  understand  the  bearing  of  these 
observations  upon  the  "rule  of  signs".  There  are,  strictly 
speaking,  four  distinct  types  of  problems  covered  by  this 
rule.  The  first  is  the  type  discussed  in  Ex.  X,  note  to  No.  S, 
and  in  ch.  ix.  £,  g  3.  It  is  there  shown  (for  example)  that 
any  number  -5x6  =  the  same  number  -  (9  -  4)  x  6 

"  the  same  number  -9x6-1-4x6. 
The  change  of  sign  that  occurs  here  is  easily  justified  by 
purely  arithmetical  considerations:  taking  away  6  fives  is 
equivalent  to  taking  away  6  nines  and  adding  6  fours.  The 
.  next  two  types  are  those  represented  by  such  symbolisms  as  :- 
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(-3)-  (-7)=   -3  +  7 
and  (-3)  x  (-7)=   +21 

diwnsBed  respectively  in  ch.  zvm.  fi  sod  C.  The  fonrth 
type  is  exemplified  by  the  process  of  "  mnltiplyiDg  "  two  fitctors, 
such  &ea  +  b  and  a  -  b,  when  the  literal  symbols  represent 
positive  or  negative  numbers.  In  none  of  the  last  three 
cases  does  plus  mean  "  add  "  or  mirnu  "  subtract "  in  the 
primary  senses  of  those  terms.  The  ^propriate  "rale  of 
signs  "  must  therefore  be  discussed  afresh  in  each  of  them. 
The  fact  that  as  the  result  of  this  discussion  the  same  rule 
is  foand  to  hold  good  in  all  fonr  typee  does  not  make  it  a 
less  serious  crime  against  logic  to  assume  that  the  rule  which 
obtains  in  the  first  cose  must  be  valid  in  the  others.  Yet  this 
practice,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  far  from  unnsoaL 

In  Section  I,  then,  symbols  always  imply  numbers  without 
sign ;  plus  and  minus  have  their  direct  arithmetical  signi- 
ficance; a  number  is  never  "subtracted"  except  from  a 
namber  larger  than  itself ;  and  the  rule  of  signs  is  considered 
only  in  relation  to  the  first  of  the  four  cases  just  distinguished. 

The  exercises  fall  naturally  into  two  groups^Ess.  I-XVI, 
and  Exs.  XVII -XXVI.  Those  of  the  first  group  teach  the 
fundamental  uses  of  formulte  and  the  main  types  of  algebraic 
manipulation — factorization,  the  simplification  of  fractions  and 
the  processes  by  which  the  "  subject  "  of  a  formata  may  be 
changed.  In  the  second  gronp  the  formala  describing  the 
numerical  relations  between  a  particular  pair  of  variables 
ceases  to  be  the  centre  of  interest,  the  pupil's  attention  being 
now  directed  to  the  resemblances  which  are  so  often  exhibited 
in  the  numerical  relatione  of  pairs  of  variables  of  widely 
difiiering  character.  Only  the  simplest  and  most  important 
of  these  resemblancea  are  studied,  namely,  those  to  which  the 
mathematician  applies  the  terms  "  direct  "  and  "  inverse  pro- 
portion ".  It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  beginnings 
of  "  numerical  trigonometry  "  have  their  place  here,  the  pro- 
perties of  the  tangent,  sine  and  cosine  being  treated  as 
especially  important  instances  of  direct  proportion. 

§3.  Section  n.  Directed  Nymbers. — In  the  strictest  sense 
all  algebra  is  "  generalized  arithmetic " ;  that  is  to  say,  all 
algebraic  processes  are  based  ultimately  upon  the  properties  of 
numbers,  and  the  results  of  algebraic  investigation  have  their 
meaning  and  value  solely  in  the  fact  that  they  are  discoveries 
or  demonstrations  of  further  general  or  specific  properties 
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of  □umbers.  NerertlieleBS  there  are  important  dififerenoeB 
iQ  nature  between  the  ground  covered  in  Section  I  &nd  that 
of  Section  II.  In  the  first  place  the  numbers  considered  in 
Section  I  are,  as  we  hare  seen,  the  signless  numbers  of  ele- 
mentary arithmetic — the  numbers  which  begin  with  zero  and 
are  continued  through  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  in  an  endlaBS  series.  The 
generalizalJonB  of  Section  II  are  based  upon  a  dlEEerent  series — 
the  series  of "  directed  numbers,"  or  numbers  with  signs,  which 
has  neither  beginning  nor  end  but  from  any  Btartiog-point  (such 
as  zero)  can  be  continued  forwards  and  backwards  without 
end.  In  the  second  place  this  new  series  differs  from  the 
numbers  of  ordinary  arithmetic  in  its  origin.  The  signless 
numbers  were  known  and  used  long  before  algebra  was  in- 
vented ;  the  use  of  numbers  with  signs  is  itself  a  produot  of 
the  development  of  algebra.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  important 
instance  of  the  characteristic  explained  in  cb.  i.,  g  4.  Consider 
a  simple  example :  I  am  travelling  with  velocity  v  towards  a. 
point  from  which  at  the  present  moment  I  am  at  distance 
d, ;  what  will  he  my  distance  from  it  [d)  after  time  t  ?  The 
formula  d'^d^-vt  sums  up  the  solutions  of  all  particular 
problems  of  this  form  whioh  it  is  poBsible  to  state.  But,  re- 
garded as  a  "  shorthand  "  prescription  of  certain  operations  to 
be  carried  out  with  given  numbers  it  has  a  strictly  limited 
field.  The  instniotioDS  which  it  gives  can  be  fulfilled  only  it 
vt  is  not  greater  than  do-  Now  the  use  of  numbers  with  signs 
enables  us  to  set  this  limitation  aside  and  to  obtain  results 
from  the  prescribed  operations  even  when  vt  is  greater  than 
d,.  Moreover  it  is  easily  shown  that  such  results  are  solu- 
tions of  actual  problems  akin  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
original  ones.  (In  the  present  case  a  negative  result  is  the 
answer  to  the  question:  "How  far  shall  I  be  beyond  the 
point  iu  time  t  ? ")  Thua  the  introduction  of  the  new  number 
series  kills  two  birds  with  one  stone.  It  removes  our  natural 
disaatisf action  with  a  generalization  whose  scope  is  limited 
differently  by  the  conditions  of  every  different  problem ;  and 
it  greatly  increases  the  range  of  problems  to  which  the  single 
formula  applies. 

The  study  of  the  consequences  and  advantages  of  adopting 
□umbers  with  signs  as  the  basis  of  algebraic  generalizations 
constitutes,  then,  the  main  subject  of  Secdon  II  and  gives  unity 
to  the  topics  considered.  First  the  new  numbers  are  intro- 
duced and  the  laws  of  their  combinations  are  determined 
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(ExB.  XXVII-XXIX).  Snbsequant  exercises  illnstrate  the 
extraordinary  morease  in  scope  and  power  which  oocmes  to 
the  notations,  notions  and  prooeBses  of  Section  I — formulse, 
identildee,  "  change  of  the  snbject,"  trigonometrical  ratios, 
speoifio  functional  relations — when  the  symbols  are  taken 
to  describe  Dumbers  with  signs  instead  of  the  nnmbers  without 
signs  of  ordinary  arithmetic. 

Upon  this  plan  an  expression  such  as  a  +  6  may  refer  to 
very  diverse  numerical  combinations:  for  example,  +8+3 
(if  a=  +8  and  6-  +3),  +8-3  (if  6=  -3),  -8+3,  etc. 
Similarly  the  expression  x  10"  may  mean  a  number  either  of 
successiTe  multiplications  or  of  successive  divisions  by  10  ac- 
cording as  n  is  positive  or  negative.  It  follows  that  throughout 
Section  II  much  more  attention  must  be  pud  to  algebraio/orm 
than  in  Section  I.  This  statement  does  not  mean  that  the 
practical  and  heuristic  aims  of  tho  former  section  are  abandoned. 
It  means  merely  that  a  scientific  study  of  algebraic  form  is 
now  recognized  as  necessary  to  their  successful  pursuit.  In 
other  words,  the  idea  of  a  function  receives  considerable  em- 
phasis, especially  in  the  latter  half  of  the  work. 

Like  those  of  Section  I  the  exercises  of  this  section  fall 
naturaUy  into  two  groups— Exs.  XXVII-XXSVIII  and 
Exs.  XXXIX-L.  There  is  indeed  a  rough  oorrespondence 
between  the  divisions  in  the  two  sections ;  for  the  aim  of 
each  group  of  exercises  in  Section  II  may  be  regarded  as  that 
of  working  out  the  results  which  follow  when  "  directed  "  are 
substituted  for  "  non-directed  "  numbers  in  the  arguments  of 
the  corresponding  group  in  Section  I,  This  general  state- 
ment applies  to  one  particularly  important  instance — namely 
to  the  development  of  the  ideas  and  methods  which  are 
generally  regained  as  belonging  to  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  The  starting-point  of  this  development  will  be 
found  in  some  of  the  earlier  eseroises  of  Section  I.  Thus  in 
Ex.  IX  the  notion  is  introduced  of  an  "  approximation - 
formula,"  Icof  a  formula  which  gives  results  true  to  a  certain 
degree  of  accuracy  when  one  of  the  magnitudes  is  small  rela- 
tively to  others.  In  the  last  exercises  ^  Section  II  the  notion 
of  an  approximation-formula  is  generalized  into  the  idea  of  a 
"  differential  formula  "  which  may  be  applied  in  accordance 
with  definite  rules  to  functions  of  a  definite  form.  Again  in 
the  first  division  of  Section  II  {Ex.  XXX)  the  young  student 
learns  to  solve  a  certain  group  of  problems  (arising  out  of  the 
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study  of  arithmetical  seriee)  by  a  method  which  is,  in  effect, 
integratioD.  At  a  later  point  (Ex.  XLVII)  this  simple  method 
is  itself  generalized,  and  the  etudeat  learns  that  a  large 
number  of  important  problems  can  be  solved  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  rule  which  connects  a  function  of  given  form  with  its 
"  integral ". 

§4.  SeotiokIII.  Logarithms. — The  best  way  of  approach- 
ing logarithms  'is  a  subject  upon  which  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics hold  very  different  opinions.  The  quarrel  revolves 
about  the  question  whether  logarithms  should  be  taught  before 
fractional  indices  or  fractional  indices  before  logaritluns.  The 
former  method  follows  the  course  of  history,  the  tatter  com- 
plies with  the  tradition  of  the  text-books,  ^e  present  writer 
for  some  time  dallied  with  a  method  which  sought  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  both  modes  of  attack.  After  further  experi- 
ment and  reflexion  he  has  become  convinced  that  a  treatment 
which  keeps  close  to  the  historical  evolution  of  the  subject  is 
on  the  whole  the  simplest  and  the  most  satisfactory  from  the 
logical  point  of  view.  The  arguments  adduced  against  a  too 
early  introduction  of  directed  numbers  weigh  also  against  a 
treatment  of  logarithms  based  upon  the  theory  of  indices.  It 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  somewhat  subtle  logic  needed 
in  this  case  is  really  appreciated  by  the  young  pupil.  Ou  the 
other  hand  a  treatment  which  follows  the  reasoning  of  Napier, 
Briggs,  Mercator  and  Gunter  is  not  only  much  simpler  but 
also  means  much  honester  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
In  Section  III,  then,  the  reader  will  find  the  usual  relation 
between  logarithms  and  fractional  indices  inverted.  The 
theory  of  the  latter  is  based  upon  the  theory  of  the  former. 

Though  this  order  of  presentation  follows  the  order  of 
emergence  in  history  of  the  ideas  of  logarithms  and  fractional 
indices  it  does  not  represent  exactly  the  manner  in  which  the 
latter  notation  found  its  way  into  algebraic  practice  and 
theory.  Fractional  indices  were  actually  invented  by  John 
Wallie  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  into  the  "  arithmetic 
of  infinites  ".'  The  method  of  treatment  illustrated  in  Es. 
LVUI  is  a  kind  of  idealization  of  the  course  of  history ;  it 
represents  what  might  have  happened  rather  than  what 
actually  took  place.     It  may  perhaps  claim  to  be  more  in 
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aocordance  with  the  modem  tendency  to  "arithmetize 
mathemartics  "  than  the  traditional  method  of  the  text-books. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  latter  illuslrates  important  points  in  the 
general  theory  of  algebra  it  is  offered  to  the  matm'er  student 
in  the  first  section  of  Part  II. 

The  exercises  of  Section  III  depart  from  history  in  another 
important  respect,  Napier  invented  logarithms  in  order  to 
lighten  the  labour  involved  in  the  long  multiplioations  and 
divisions  of  spherical  trigonometry.  The  disadvantage  of 
adopting  this  slarting-point  in  teaching  is  that  for  some  time 
it  is  easier  for  the  student  to  perform  multiplications  and 
divisions  by  arithmetic  than  to  find  the  results  by  logarithms. 
If  the  numbers  are  large  enough  to  make  the  arithmetical 
operations  troublesome  they  are  too  large  to  be  dealt  with 
satisfactorily  by  the  four-figure  logarithms  with  which  the 
student  usually  begins.  It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  com- 
mend logarithms  to  the  beginner  by  showing  their  application 
to  problems  which  could  not  be  solved  by  ordinary  computa- 
tion. In  accordance  with  this  view  the  earlier  exercises  of 
Section  III  are  given  to  the  study  of  "  growth  problems  "  in 
which  a  magnitude  is  contemplated  as  increasing  or  decreasing 
in  accordance  with  the  geometric  or  "  compound  interest " 
law.  Problems  of  this  kind,  involving  fractional  periods 
of  time,  cannot  well  be  solved  except  by  logarithms  or  by 
graphic  methods  which  lead  directly  to  the  conception  of 
logarithms.  Such  a  method  of  procedure  has  the  further 
advantage  of  directing  attention  naturally  to  important 
financial  and  social  phenomena  in  which  the  logarithmic  and 
"  exponential  "  functions  are  exemplified.  Thus  it  becomes 
possible,  in  the  last  exercise  of  the  section,  to  introduce  the 
Student  to  that  important  entity  "  e  "  in  circumstances  which 
are  calculated  to  give  him  sound  ideas  about  its  real 
significance. 

g  5.  Supplementary  Exercises. — The  supplementary  exer- 
cises may  be  regarded  as  an  appendix  to  Sections  II  and  III, 
developing  still  further  the  topics  of  those  sections  and,  in 
some  cases,  bringing  them  into  relation  with  one  another. 
Their  position  in  the  book  is  meant  also  to  imply  that  their 
contents  have  not  the  same  fundamental  importance  as  those 
of  the  earlier  sections.  They  may  without  great  harm  be 
reserved,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  brighter  or  older  pupils.  In 
Ex.  LXII  the  ' '  sum  and  difference  "  formuloB  of  toe  trigono- 
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metrical  ratios  are  investigated.  In  Ess.  LXIV  and  LXV 
these  are  used  to  complete  the  earlier  study  of  functions  of  the 
second  degree  and  tlieir  graphic  forms.  Exs,  LXVI  and 
LXVII  supplement  certain  statistical  notions  acquired  as  far 
back  as  Ex.  XXVI,  and  (taken  together  with  Ex.  LXIX) 
complete  the  elementary  treatment  of  the  caloulue  by  ex- 
emplifying some  important  applications  of  its  methods.  Ex. 
LXVIII  collects  a  number  of  results  scattered  through  previ- 
ous exercises  and  generalizes  them  into  the  binomial  theorem. 

§  6.  Order  of  Study. — The  teacher  may  welcome  some 
suggestions  about  the  order  in  which  the  exercises  should  be 
taken.  The  schemes  printed  on  p.  50  suggest  two  alternative 
orders  each  of  which  has  obtain  advantages.  It  is  assumed 
in  each  that  two  weekly  lessons  are  given  to  algebra.  The 
first  scheme  is  probably  the  more  suitable  for  a  class  which 
begins  the  book  at  a  fairly  early  age  and  with  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  subdivides  the  exercises  in  the 
first  group  of  Section  I  upon  a  plan  which  carries  the  pupil 
quickly  from  the  first  lessons  upon  the  formula  to  the  lessons 
on  "  changing  the  subject " — i.e.  to  simple  equations.  Fac- 
torization, approximation-formuliB  and  the  simplification  of 
easy  fractions  are,  upon  this  plan,  studied  in  a  parallel  series 
of  lessons.  A  similar  subdivision  is  made  in  the  second 
group  of  Section  I.  This  has  the  effect  of  bringing  together, 
OD  the  one  hand,  the  exercises  which  deal  with  the  various  types 
of  proportionality,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exercises  which 
cover  the  first  year's  programme  in  "  numerical  trigonometry  ". 

Scheme  B  is  more  suitable  for  those  who  begin  the  study 
of  algebra  at  a  later  age  or  with  previous  knowledge  of  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  subject,  and  may  also  be  followed  by 
teachers  who  wish  to  reach  as  quickly  as  possible  the  doctrine 
of  positive  and  n^ative  numbers.  It  differs  from  the  former 
scheme  in  prescribing  the  first  group  of  exercises  in  Section  II 
to  be  taken  side  by  side  with  the  second  group  of  Section  I. 
The  first  group  of  Section  I  may  be  taken  either  seriatim  or 
upon  the  plan  indicated  in  Scheme  A.  It  will  be  observed 
that  according  to  both  arrangements  Section  lU  (Logarithms) 
is  to  be  worked  simultaneously  with  the  second  group  of 
Section  II.  Beference  to  the  table  of  exercises  on  p.  158  will 
show  that  with  this  sequence  the  study  of  logarithms  and 
fractional  indices  follows  shortly  after  the  consideration  of 
positive  and  negative  indices  in  Exs.  XXXIII  and  ZXXIV. 
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§  7.  Public  Examinatvms. — Speaking  generally  the  course 
of  Fart  I  covers,  and  indeed  exceeds,  the  requirements  of 
school -leaving  examinations  and  tests  of  similar  standard. 
The  teacher  should,  however,  note  that,  for  reasons  assigned, 
certain  topics,  often  included  in  the  syllabuses  of  these  ex- 
aminations, are  omitted.  There  is  no  treatment  of  the 
"imaginary"  roots  of  equations  nor  of  permutations  and 
combinations  in  algebra,  nor  <£  circular  measure  and  the 
ratios  of  angles  of  unlimited  magnitude  in  trigonometry.  The 
author  hopes  and  believes  that  In  these  exclusions  he  has 
merely  anticipated  the  action  of  the  examining  authorities. 
Meanwhile  the  teacher  who  deems  it  necessary  to  deal  with 
these  topics  in  the  general  course  may  easily  supplement 
Part  I  by  the  few  exercises  in  Part  II  in  which  they  are 
treated.* 

^  This  is,  parbaps,  a  suitable  place  for  a  note  of  acknowledgment. 
The  author  aaa  long  recognized  the  importance  of  distinguishing 
clearly  between  the  algebras  of  "non-directed''  and  "directed" 
nuinbera.  In  publisbii^  a  scheme  of  work  based  largely  upon  this 
distinction  he  has,  however,  been  anticipated  by  Mesare.  Barnard 
and  Child  in  their  New  Algebra.  The  pedagi^ical  ideas  embodied 
in  the  New  Algebra  appear  in  some  respects  to  be  very  difEerent 
from  those  of  the  present  author ;  he  is  the  more  glad,  therefore, 
to  oonfeas  his  admiration  for  a  work  which  exhibits  so  much  ability 
and  sincerity. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  PHOGBiMME  OF  SECTION  I  (ESS.  ISIV). 

§  1.  The  Gultivation  of  the  Formula. — Formal  work  in 
algebra — as  distinguished  from  the  inoideDtal  use  of  symbol- 
ism in  arithmelio  and  elementary  science  (oh.  m.) — is  here 
planned  to  begin  with  lesaonB  intended  to  cultivate  the  formula 
as  an  instrument  of  mathematical  statement  and  investigation. 
When  it  is  considered  how  essential  is  their  use  in  a  vast 
range  of  trades  and  professions — from  plumbing  to  Dread- 
nottght  building — it  is  hardly  extravagant  to  say  that  facility 
in  the  working,  interpretation  and  application  of  formulae  is 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  at  which  early  mathematical 
studies  can  aim.  A  beginning  at  this  point  secures,  therefore, 
the  tactical  advantage  of  giving  the  pupil  his  first  view  of  the 
subject  on  its  most  obviously  useful  side. 

The  cultivation  of  the  formula  involves  four  distinct  ele- 
ments :  (a)  practice  in  analysing  arithmetioal  processes  and 
rules  of  procedure  ;  (6)  practice  in  symbolizing  the  results  of 
analysis ;  (c)  practice  in  interpreting  given  pieces  of  symbol- 
ism ;  (d)  practice  in  "  substitution  ",  The  first  two  constitute 
the  art  of  formulation ;  the  second  two  the  art  of  using  formuUe. 
It  is  advantageous  to  give  separate  study  to  these  two  sides 
of  the  work.  For  this  reason  Exs.  I  and  III  are  devoted 
aJmost  entirely  to  formulation  and  Ex.  IV  to  the  reading  of 
formulee  and  to  substitution.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  that 
the  whole  of  Ex.  Ill  should  be  worked  before  Ex.  lY  is  begun. 
After  a  good  start  in  formulation  has  been  made  the  two 
ezeroises  should  be  carried  on  concurrently. 

§  2.  Formulation  (Exs.  I,  III). — Ex.  I  contains  very  simple 
examples  of  formulation.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  ground  covered  by  the  preliminary 
work  described  in  ch.  m.  Where  the  plan  there  recom- 
mended has  been  followed,  Ex.  I  will  serve  as  t 
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amples  preparatory  to  the  formal  study  of  the  subject.  In 
this  case  the  exertnse  may  well  be  taken  orally  or  eet  for 
homework,  with  or  without  preparatioQ  in  school.  If  the 
simple  oseB  of  formoUe  have  not  yet  been  taught  Ex.  I 
should  be  worked  carefully  according  to  the  methods  of 
ch.  m. 

These  methods  hold  good  equally  for  Ex.  III.  That  is,  the 
object  in  eaoh  of  the  examples  is  (i)  to  formulate  in  words  the 
mathematical  relation  or  the  rule  of  procedure  which  the  ex- 
ample illustrates,*  and  (ii)  to  reduce  this  verbal  expreeeion  to 
a  symbolic  or  "  shorthand  "  expression.  The  quantity  repre- 
sented in  symlmliBm  on  the  left-hand  side  of  ibs  sign  "  =  '' 
may  conveniently  be  called  the "  subject "  of  the  formula. 
Thus,  in  the  first  of  the  formula  in  the  footnote  "  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  a"  \s  the  subjeot ;  iu  the  second  formula,  "  the 
volume  of  a  cylinder".  The  term  is  useful  for  at  least  two 
reasons.  It  reminds  the  pupil  that  his  formula  is  always  a  sym- 
bolic rendering  of  a  verbal  statement ;  and  it  helps  the  teacher 
to  exact  precision  in  verbal  formulation  before  the  symbolic 
transcription  is  made.  The  teacher  should  never  neglect 
this  opportunity  of  cultivating  accuracy  and  directness  of 
statement. 

In  some  examples  (e.g.  Noa.  21,  22)  before  a  formula  is 
demanded  a  numerical  instance  is  given.  This  is,  of  course, 
intended  to  help  the  pupil  to  formulate  the  essential  rule.  In 
other  cases  where  he  cannot  formulate  the  rule  without  such 
an  instance  be  should  invent  one  for  himself.  The  numerical 
example  should  not  be  worked  out  to  its  result  but  should 
be  set  down  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  steps  involved  in  ob- 
taining the  result  are  clearly  exhibited.  As  a  rule  these  steps 
will  be  taken  one  by  one  without  any  clear  conscioasneas  of 
the  plan  of  procedure  as  a  whole.  The  pupil  should  then 
analyse  the  working  so  as  to  make  himself  clearly  cognisant 
of  the  details  of  the  general  plan,  apart  from  the  particular 
numbers  in  which,  in  tbiB  case,  the  plan  is  realized.     The 

■  A  formula  can  usually  be  regarded  as  stating  both  a  mathe- 
matical relation  (i.e.  a  numerical  identity  underljing  diverse 
equivalent  forma)  and  »  rule  of  procedure.  In  most  cassB,  how- 
ever, one  of  these  ways  of  looking  at  it  is  more  natural  than  the 
other.  Thus  the  formula  tan  a  =  sin  a/cos  a  suggests  most  readily 
a  fact  of  relationship,  the  formula  V  =•  irr^h  a  practical  rule.  Of. 
the  remarks  on  the  sign  of  equality,  oh.  i.  §  3. 
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formula  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  aothing  more  than  a 
statement  of  this  plan  in  accordance  with  a  oonventional 
system  of  symbolism. 

The  formula  obtained  by  analysis  is,  of  course,  not  a  de- 
schption  of  the  special  case  as  sach  (ch.  i.,  §  2).  The  special 
caae  is  used  merely  as  a  challenge  to  the  student  to  formulate 
the  procedure  which  he  would  be  bound  to  adopt  tn  any  case. 
As  he  gains  experience  it  should  become  less  necessary  to 
begin  with  a  numerical  instance.  At  each  step  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  formula  he  should  determine  what  he  would  do 
next  if  he  were  concerned  viith  a  •pariiaular  case,  and  should 
write  down,  symbol  by  symbol,  his  statement  of  procedure 
without  needing  to  have  the  special  case  as  a  whole  before 
him.  Finally  he  should  cease  to  be  conscious  that  he  is 
making  any  appeal  at  all  to  numerical  instances  and  should 
handle  his  symbols  exactly  as  if  they  were  figures '  (ch.  i.,  %  S). 
But  it  cannot  be  urged  too  emphatically  that  the  best  way  to 
give  the  student  this  degree  of  mastery  over  symbolism  is  to 
allow  him  first  to  obtain  the  full  value  of  the  lower  degrees. 

The  examples  of  Ex.  Ill  have  been  selected  to  give 
occasion  for  introducing,  one  by  one,  the  simpler  forms  of 
algebraic  symbolism.  Thus  they  necessarily  illustrate  some 
of  the  most  important  types  of  numerical  fact  which  the 
world  presents  to  the  mathematician  for  analysis.  Ouroou- 
oeption  of  algebra  dictates  that  the  pupil  should  have  some 
real  acquaintance  with  these  facts  in  their  concrete  settings 
before  he  is  asked  to  bring  his  analytical  symbohsm  to  bear 
upon  them.  It  follows  that  the  order  of  the  examples  is  to 
some  extent  arbitrary ;  for  it  must  depend  partly  upon  the 
extent  of  the  pupil's  familiarity  with  their  subject-matter. 
Thus  in  a  school  where  practical  mensuration  and  simple 
phjreioal  measurements  have  an  early  place  many  of  the 
examples  placed  later  will  seem  easier  than  their  predecessors, 
because  the  class  is  familiar  with  the  facts  and  processes  to 
be  analysed.  The  teacher  should,  therefore,  consider  the 
examples  as  a  whole  and  should  take  them  in  the  order  most 
appropriate  in  the  circumstanoes. 

That  the  pupil  shall  always  in  the  algebra  lesson  feel  that 

I  Example  :  I  buy  an  article  for  £a  and  sell  it  for  Eb.  My  gain 
ifl,  therefore,  — — '    ■  ■  ^  per  cent. 

T.  6  ^-1 
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he  is  face  to  face  with  somethiog  m  the  real  external  world 
aad  that  his  businesB  ia  to  give  in  symbolism  an  account  of 
its  behaviour  in  its  numerioal  aspect — this  principle  is  of 
quite  fundamental  importance.  The  teacher  should  keep  it 
prominently  before  him  at  every  stage.  Thus  whenever  the 
facts  underlying  an  example  in  E>x.  Ill  are  unfamiliar  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  make  them  real  to  the  class  before 
the  analysis  is  attempted.  In  some  cases  the  exhibition  of  a 
model  or  a  piece  of  apparatus  will  be  possible  and  is  the  best 
means  of  producing  understanding.  In  other  cases  the  same 
result  may  be  reached  by  putting  the  bare  facts  in  a  pictorial 
setting.  For  example,  finding  his  boys  bafBed  by  the 
relatively  abstract  statement  of  No.  3,  the  teacher  may  speak 
to  the  following  effect :  You  are  on  the  side  of  a  hill  and  you 
notice  a  number  of  policemen,  one  at  the  top  and  others  at 
different  points  in  &e  hedge  along  the  road.  Suddenly  a 
motor  car  appears  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  policeman 
stationed  there  looks  at  the  car  and  at  once  writes  something 
in  his  note-book.  The  car  descends  the  hill,  of  course  with 
increasing  speed.  Exactly  a  minute  after  its  firat  appearance 
it  passes  the  second  policeman,  after  another  minute  the 
third,  and  so  on.  Each  policeman  makes  an  entry  in  his 
note-book.  Afterwards  they  gather  together  and  you  hear 
what  they  have  noted  down.  The  first  one  says,  "  He  parsed 
me  at  14  miles  an  hour  "  ;  the  second,  "  He  passed  me  at  17 
miles  an  hour  "  ;  the  third,  "  He  was  going  20  miles  an  hour 
when  he  passed  me  ".  What  will  you  expect  the  fourth  man 
to  say  if  the  rule  shown  by  the  first  three  statements  con- 
tinues to  hold  good?  .  .  .  the  fifth?  .  .  .  the  tenth?  etc., 
etc.' 

In  conclusion  the  reader  is  reminded  that  an  expression  of 
the  form  a  -  b  implies  throughout  Section  I  that  a  smaller 
number  is  to  be  subtracted  arithmetically  from  a  larger.  If 
the  number  intended  by  b  becomes  larger  than  the  number 
intended  by  a  the  symbolism  must  be  held  to  be  no  longer 
applicable.  If  the  difference  is  still  to  be  taken  the  operation 
of  taking  it  must  now  be  represented  by  the  symbolism  b  -  a. 
Ex.  Ill,  Nos.  28  and  32  give  instances  of  formulce  in  which 
a  reversal  o!  the  symbolism  is  required  by  a  change  in  the 

'This  Btor;  is  not  offered  as  a  veraciouH  "word-picture"  of  a 
polioo-trap ! 
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valaea  of  the  anmbers.  Id  Section  II  (Bxs.  XXVIII,  XXIX) 
it  ia  shown  that  the  derioe  of  using  numbers  with  signs  en- 
ables us  to  include  these  different  cases  in  a  single  symbolic 
expression. 

§S.  The  Beading  of  FormuUe.  Substitution  (Ex.  IV). — 
The  correlative  of  the  power  to  express  a  verbal  statement 
in  algebraic  symbolism  is  the  power  to  retranslate  such 
symbolism  into  verbal  terms.  Most  of  the  examples  of  Ex. 
IV  lend  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  this  power ;  some  are 
specially  intended  to  exercise  it.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a 
number  of  the  formulae  "  translated  "  round  is  class  as  the 
sentences  of  a  Latin  or  French  esercise  are  translated — the 
same  care  being  taken  to  secure  a  ready  and  exact  rendering. 

Bnt  the  chief  object  of  Bx.  IV  is  to  cultivate  the  art  of  sub- 
stitution. The  principles  of  this  art  are  simple  and  have  been 
sufficiently  discussed  in  oh.  lu.,  g  6.  We  pass  on,  therefore, 
to  note  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  formulse  have  been  chosen 
for  the  interest  of  their  sabject-matter  as  well  as  for  their 
value  as  exercdses  in  substitution.  It  is  not  difficult  to  har- 
monize the  two  conditions,  for  the  symbolic  forms  which  have 
most  frequent  practical  use  naturally  offer  the  most  profitable 
field  for  exerobe  in  substitution.  Many  of  the  examples  in 
substitution  have,  therefore,  been  drawn  from  Moiesworth's 
Engineer's  Pocket-Book  and  similar  formolaries.  In  some 
cases  (e.g.  Nos.  3,  6, 15}  the  formula  admit  of  simple  praoti- 
oal  applications.  A  few  such  applications  will  do  more  to 
illustrate  the  value  of  algebra  than  many  formal  lessons.  The 
teacher  dionld,  therefore,  make  as  much  use  of  them  as 
possible.  Many  more  examples  of  this  type  oould,  of  course, 
be  given,  but  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  anticipating  formulas 
which  the  pupil  may  encounter  in  his  later  studies  in  soienoe, 
etc.  This  principle  limits  the  selection  to  empirical  formuhe 
and  rational  formule  which  lie  outside  the  ordinary  scope  of 
school  work. 

Graphic  methods  enter  in  two  distinct  ways  into  the 
solutions  of  these  examples.  In  some  cases  (e.g.  Nos.  13, 21) 
the  object  of  the  graph  is  to  give  a  conspectus  of  the  particular 
numerical  facts  covered  by  the  formula.  Buch  a  graphic 
presentment  of  the  results  of  successive  substitutions  conveys 
a  fuller  meaning  than  can  be  gathered  easily  from  the  num  bers 
themselves.  Moreover,  a  graph  based  upon  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  results  obtained  by  direct  substitution  can  be  used  to 
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aave  the  labour  of  further  sabstlbutione.  This  function  of 
the  graph  has  still  more  obvious  aeefuliieBS  wbeo,  except  in 
certain  CEtsea,  direct  substitution  is  impossible.  Thus  in  Nos. 
6,  7)  ^  ''  '^  ^^^y  ^  obtain  results  by  substituting  under  the 
radical  sign  numbers,  such  as  16,  81,  etc.,  which  are  per- 
fect squares;  but  for  boys  who  have  not  learnt  the  square 
root  process  other  substitutions  are  far  from  easy.  It  is  pos- 
sible by  trial  to  hit  upon  a  number  which  when  squared 
comes  (for  esFimple)  approximately  to  75,  but  the  process  is 
inconvenient  and  uncertain.  The  clasB  should,  therefore, 
draw  a  careful  graph  in  which  the  absciasee  are  the  numbers 
from  0  to  100  and  the  ordinatea  are  their  square  roots. 
Points  representing  the  square  roots  of  1,  i,  16,  25,  etc., 
should  first  be  plotted  and  a  smooth  curve  drawn  carefully 
through  them.  {Cf.  ch.  iv.,  g  6.)  It  is  obvious  that  the 
square  root  of  a  number  100  times  as  large  as  a  given  num- 
ber will  be  10  times  the  root  of  the  latter.  For  example,  the 
square  root  of  2600  is  10  times  the  square  root  of  26.  This 
principle  will  be  needed  again  in  Es.  VII. 

The  teacher  should  take  occasion  to  point  out  that  finding 
a  square  root  ia,  like  finding  a  quotient  or  guessing  a  riddle, 
an  inverse  process. 

The  arguments  of  ch.  iv.,  §  6,  apply  to  both  the  uses  of  the 
graph  described  in  this  section,  for  in  each  oaae  we  start  out 
with  a  formula  and  are  seeking  its  graphic  expression.  The 
curve  based  on  a  few  calculations  must  be  tested  by  confirm- 
ing the  results  of  random  interpolations.  If  each  member 
of  the  class  applies  such  a  test  successfully  the  whole  volume 
of  the  evidence  may  clearly  be  accepted  as  establishing  the 
claim  of  the  "  smooth  curve  "  to  be  the  graphic  representative 
of  the  formula. 

g  4,  Factorization  (Exs.  V,  VI).— With  Ex.  V  begins  the 
study  of  a  number  of  topics  that  may  be  regarded  as  de- 
velopments of  the  art  of  substitution.  The  first  is  factoriza- 
tion. As  usually  taught  factorization  ia  not  a  very  elevating 
exercise.  The  beginner  can  hardly  appreciate  its  value  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  "algebraic  form".  It  can  be 
justified  to  him  only  as  a  means  of  doing  very  simple  multi- 
plications and  divisions  in  the  head.  But,  since  be  has 
probably  never  seen  any  reason  for  doing  these  multiplications 
or  divisions,  factorization  has,  in  effect,  to  be  accepted  as  one 
more  "  rule  " — a  trick,  i^rnuHing  or  depressing  according  to  the 
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skill  aad  temperameDt  of  the  student.  The  optimist  may,  in 
addition,  believe  vaguely  that  it  is  a  trick  whioh  eome  day 
may  prove  to  have  a  use. 

On  the  principles  of  tihis  book,  the  uBefnloeBS  of  factoriza- 
tion should  be  mode  clear  at  the  outset.  Nothing  is  easier, 
for  "  identities  "  such  aa  ac  ±bc  "  {a±b)  c  and  a'  -  6"  = 
(a  +  i)  (ffl  -  b)  have  this  obvious  value :  they  can  be  used  to 
reduce  the  labour  of  arithmetical  computation,  Here,  then, 
is  a  clear  reason  for  inviting  the  pupil  to  study  them.  There 
need  be  no  fear — here  or  elsewhere — that  the  grossness  of  the 
utilitarian  motive  will  destroy  his  sensitiveness  to  "algebraic 
form ".  On  the  contrary,  in  accordance  with  a  universal 
psychological  law,  he  will  arrive  all  the  sooner  at  a  genuine 
interest  in  form  if  be  sees  how  significant  it  may  be  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economy  of  thought  and  labour. 

The  factorization  of  an  algebraic  expression  is,  then,  to  be 
taught,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  device  which  enables  ns  to 
throw  a  formula  into  the  shape  most  suitable  for  substitution. 
This  principle  decides  both  ^e  range  and  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  the  identities  to  be  studied.  They  will  be  limited  to 
the  forms  ac  ±bc  ^  (a±b)  c  and  a^  -  b^  =  {a  +  b)  {a  -  b) 
tc^ether  with  forms  readily  derived  from  these.  A  kindred 
principle  justifies  the  addition  of  the  expansions  of  (a  +  by 
and  (a  ±  b)^  to  the  young  algebraist's  armoury.  All  other 
identities  are  best  postponed  to  a  later  period. 

Detailed  suggestions  for  teaching  these  identities  are  given 
in  oh.  vit.  Here  we  need  note  only  the  following  points, 
(a)  The  identities  are  introduced  by  instances  in  which  their 
truth  and  their  labour-saving  vjrlue  are  obvious.  This  ac- 
counts (for  example)  for  choosing  the  problem  of  Exercises, 
fig.  19,  as  the  starling- point  of  ch.  vii.,  B,  instead  of  that 
oi  Exercises,  &g.  2i.  (6)  The  process  called  "multiplication" 
is  subsequently  employed  to  show  that  the  identities  hold  good 
universally  (ch.  i.,  g  5).  (c)  The  formal  elaboration  of  the 
identities  is  Itself  guided  by  the  requirements  of  practical 
problems.  This  point  is  illustrated  in  Ex.  V,  Nos.  5,  14, 
and  Ex.  VI,  Nos.  6,  7,  24.  [d)  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
have  copies  of  the  figm;es  of  Exa.  V  and  VI  cut  from  card- 
board or  metal  and  to  circulate  them  or  use  them  with  the 
class  as  a  whole.  Models  of  the  solids  of  which  these  figures 
are  cross- sections  are  still  more  useful,  and  to  construct  them 
in  any  suitable  materia)  is  a  valuable  exercise. 
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The  general  principle  followed  in  oh.  Ttt.  is  (o  start  with 
Gertain  obvious  geometrical  relations  and  to  base  upon  tbem 
an  algebraic  identity.  This  method  is  a  reversal  of  the  usual 
plan  in  which  the  identily  is  used  to  "  prove  "  the  truth  of 
the  geometrical  propositions.  Nevertheless  it  has  hiBtorical 
justification.  In  liie  absence  of  a  convenient  numerical 
notation  the  Greeks  were  unable  to  develop  an  effective 
symbolic  algebra  (ch.  i.,  g  5).  A  good  deal  of  what  we  call 
their  "geometry"  was,  as  we  have  seen,  really  intended 
to  supply  this  defect.  Thus  in  Euclid,  Bks.  V  and  VII-X, 
the  central  interest  is  not  in  geometrical  but  in  arithmetical 
analysis.  Strictly  speaking,  lines  and  figures  are  there 
employed  as  the  most  convenient  medium  for  expressing 
general  arithmetical  truths ;  in  other  words,  these  boobs 
contain  largely  a  graphic  algebra.  Now,  though  the  graphic 
presentation  of  a  law  or  a  relation  is  in  the  long  run  nbt  so 
effective  as  its  presentation  in  a  formula  (ch.  iv.,  g  I),  yet 
it  has  great  merits,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
subject.  It  presents  the  law  in  a  less  abstract  medium  than 
the  symbolism,  so  that  the  antrainod  mind  can  more  easily 
grasp  it.  This  advantage  of  a  graphic  presentation  is  especi- 
ally marked  in  cases  like  those  of  Bis.  V  and  VI  where  the 
geometrical  relations  can  be  demonstrated  by  actually  moving 
parts  of  a  figure  constructed  of  paper  or  cardboard.  The 
teacher  may  be  surprised  to  find  how  strikingly  superior 
this  method  is  to  the  mere  contemplation  of  a  blackboard 
drawing — superior  as  leading  both  to  a  much  more  ready 
discovery  of  the  geometrical  truth  and  a  much  more  vivid 
appreciation  of  it.  These  psychological  facts  underHe  the 
treatment  of  ch.  vii.  The  algebraip  presentation  of  the 
identity  is  based  upon  the  graphic  presentation,  aud  each 
step  in  the  manipulation  of  the  symbols  is  simply  a  record  of 
a  corresponding  manipulation  of  a  tangible  figure. 

g  5.  Sgi«tr6Boo((EK,  VII).— The  calculation  of  square  roots 
may  be  regarded  as  a  process  subsidiary  to  substitution.  It 
enables  the  boy  to  find  by  a  simple  computation  results  that  bad 
to  be  found  in  Ex.  IV  by  graphic  interpolation.  Gh.  viii.  sug- 
gests a  method  of  evaluation  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
preceding  section.  It  ia  practically  identical  with  that  de- 
scribed about  A.D,  365  by  Theon  of  Alesandria.'     It  has  two 

'  See  an  aitiole  and  letters  in  the  School  World  for  January, 
February,  and  April,  1911. 
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great  advantages,  (i)  It  ia  thoroughly  heuristic;  i.e.  the 
olasB  may  be  expected  to  suggest  spontaneously  all  the  essential 
stages  of  the  process,  (ii)  It  is  easily  remembered  or  recon- 
Btructed  if  forgotten — a.  fact  which  illustrates  the  superior 
teaching  value  of  what  the  psychologist  calls  "visual 
imagery  ",' 

i?  6.  The  Badical  Notation.  Surds  (Ex.  VIII).— It  is 
convenient  at  this  point  to  consider  the  devices  by  which 
oaloulations  involving  the  taking  of  square  roots  can  be  made 
^ith  the  least  labour.  Under  this  head  we  may  limit  our 
oonsideration  to  (i)  the  use  of  such  a  form  as  ^12  as  a 
symbol  to  be  translated  into  a.  numerical  value  only  at  the 
end  of  the  calculation ;  (ii)  the  obtaining  of  equivalences  such 
as 

(iii)  the  advantage  of  "rationalizing  the  denominator"  in 
the  case  of  such  a  fraotion  as  3/  ^7.  These  operations  should 
be  taught  and  exemplified  in  connexion  vrith  Ex,  VIII.  The 
more  complicated  oases  in  which  the  denominator  is  a 
binomial  surd  are  reserved  to  Ex.  XXVI,  B. 

In  deahng  with  this  topic  the  teacher  should  remember 
that  a  "  surd  "  such  as  ^2  does  not  in  elementary  work  stand 
for  any  definite  number.  It  means  a  number  which  when 
squared  will  give  as  close  an  approximation  to  2  as  the  nature 
of  a  particular  problem  demands. 

If  our  present  inquiry  had  a  purely  soieatific  instead  of 
a  practical  aim  we  should  find  it  necessary  to  go  beyond 
this  point  and  to  find  a  definition  of  ^2  that  should  distin- 
guish it  from  any  of  the  approximations  which  the  arithmetical 
prooessof  "finding  the  square  root  "can  yield.  Theneoessity 
for  doing  so  arises  from  the  connexion  between  number  and 
geometrical  magnitudes.  Consider  a  right-angled  triangle 
with  two  sides  each  of  unit  length.  The  length  of  the  hy- 
potenuse, AB,  of  such  a  triangle  can  be  shown  to  be  .J2. 
For  practical  purposes  this  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
length  is  1'41  or  1-114  or  1-414235  .  .  .  according  to  the 
degree  of  accuracy  of  measurement  poswble.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, however,  each  of  these  numbers  represents  a  point  situated 

'Cf.  Report  of  L.O.C.  Conference  of  Teachert,  January,  1911, 
diiMsuHsion  (iQ  "  Meniory  " . 
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at  a  different  diBlaace  from  A,  and  however  far  the  process 
ia  continued  it  will  never  give  the  distance  from  A  of  the  point 
B  itBelf.  Thus  we  must  either  abandon  the  idea  that  the 
distance  AB  can  be  exactly  measured  at  all  or  else  we  must 
invent  a  special  number  to  measure  it — a  number,  that  is, 
which  has  no  place  in  the  decimal  scheme.  Mathematicians 
have  proposed  different  definitions  to  meet  this  need.  That 
of  Mr.  Bertrand  Buasell '  is  the  latest,  simplest  and  moat  at- 
tractive. Such  a  symbol  as  8  may  be  taken  to  represent  two 
distinct  numbers:  (1)  the  ordinary  "natural"  or  cardinal 
number  eight ;  and  also  (2)  the  whole  class  of  "  rational " 
numbers,  integral  or  fractional,  which  are  less  than  eight. 
We  can  then  define  Ji  as  representing  the  class  of  rational 
numbers  which  when  squared  give  rational  numbers  leas 
than  two.  It  is  clear,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  "  irrational 
number"  thus  defined  ia  not  a  member  of  the  ordinary  decimal 
aoheme,  and,  on  the  other  band,  that  it  may  be  used  quite 
unambiguously  as  the  numerical  label  of  the  point  B  &(  the 
end  of  our  hypotenuse.^ 

It  ia  equally  clear  that  this  attempt  at  philoaophical  pre- 
cision would  be  entirely  out  of  place  at  the  present  atage  of 
tfae_  course,  and  that  the  pupU  should  be  taught  to  regard 
J^  aa  the  symbol  for  a  number  which  yielda.  when  squared, 
a  number  differing  from  two  by  an  unimportant  amount. 

§  7.  The  expansions  of  (a  +  b)^,  (a  +  b)^.  Approximation- 
formula  (Exa.  IX- XI). — The  square  root  process  of  ch,  viii.  is 
based  directly  upon  a  study  of  fig.  17.  In  Ex.  IX,  No.  2,  the 
pupil  deduces  from  this  figure  the  identity  (a  +  b)\  and  in  No. 
l6  shows  that  it  holds  good  universally.  In  the  other  examples 
the  identity  is  used  to  reach  an  approximate  solution  of  many 
problema  in  which  an  exact  solution  ia  either  unnecessary  or 
out  of  place  because  it  would  give  a  result  boo  "  fine  "  to  be 
tested  by  measurement.  The  principle  involved  is  very  simple. 
If  BS  is  (1/M)th  of  AB  (fig.  17)  the  square  Q  (fig.  18)  must 
be  (1/M^)th  of  the  whole  square  BD.  For  example, 
if  BX  -  AB  >!  001.  Q  -  BD  X  00001. 
Thus  if  the  calculation  took  account  of  only  two  decimal 
places  the  square  Q  could  be  neglected.    This  principle  may  be 

■  Principiea  of  Matkematici,  Vol.  I,  ch.  xxxiii. 
'The  whole  question  raised  here  is  discussed  in  Exereiati,  Part 
II,  Ex.  LXXII,  and  in  ch.  xxxix.  of  this  book. 
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simply  illuBtrated  by  drawing  several  figures  like  fig.  16,  the 
side  AB  being  tbe  same  in  each  wbile  ED  is  progressively 
smaller.  Tbe  eye  witoeBses  to  tbe  still  more  rapid  progress 
towards  iaaignificaoce  of  the  area  FD. 

Id  Ex.  IX,  B,  tbis  prinoiple  is  applied  to  the  approximate 
evaluation  of  square  roote.     Tbus  in  No.  25  we  have 

V18=  Ji^  +  2. 
Taking  the  area  of  XY  {fig.  17)  as  16  tbe  area  of  the  strip 
of  fig.  19  is  2,  and  tbe  double  base  of  BE'  is  8.  If  Q  is 
ignored  we  can  say  that  the  area  of  B  +  B'  =  2  and  the 
height  BX  =  2/8  =  0-23.  Thus,  ignoring  Q,  ^IS  =  4'25. 
In  general,  if  ^  is  small  compared  with  a^  we  have 

as  tbe  approximate  value  of  tbe  square  root. 

Ex.  X  illustrates  tbe  same  principles  in  connexion  with  tbe 
identity  (a  -  bf  —  a*  -  2o6  +  b^.  The  only  fresb  point  of 
interest  lies  in  the  manipulation  by  which  fig.  17  can  be 
made  to  exhibit  the  identity  (No.  I).     Putting 

a  =  AB  and  6  =  BX 
we  have  that  db  is  tbe  rectangle  composed  of  B  +  Q  or  that 
composed  of  B'  +  Q.     To  reduce  tbe  square 

BD  =  o2      to      XY  =  (a  -  bf 
tbe  following  operations  are  therefore  necessary.     Take  away 
B  +  Q,  rep^e  Q,  take  away  B'  +  Q.     In  symbols : — 
(a  -  bY  =  a'  -    a6  +  6^  -  a6 
=  a"  -  2ab  +  62 

In  Ex.  XI  the  same  principles  are  illustrated  in  connexion 
with  the  identities  (a  ±  b)^.  Some  critics  of  authority  have 
argued  against  the  retention  of  these  identities  in  elemen- 
tary syllabuses,  but  tbe  demonstration  of  the  former  by  a 
model  is  so  easy  and  attractive  that  there  seems  no  sufficient 
reiison  for  excluding  it.  There  is  another  much  weightier 
reason  against  exclusion.  The  natural  field  of  application  of  the 
expansion  of  [a  +  6)^  is  to  the  properties  of  volumes.  It 
plays  tbe  same  part  here  as  the  expansion  of  (a  +  bf  plays 
in  connexion  with  areas.  At  a  time  when  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  elementary  mathematics  should  give  more 
and  not  less  time  to  tridimensional  problems  it  seems  unwise 
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to  dispease  with  an  efEaotive  and  simple  instrument  of  spatial 
inquiry.  Any  valid  objections  to  the  identity  in  question  are 
probahly  avoided  in  Ex.  XI  by  limiting  the  examples  almost 
entirely  to  problems  on  approximation. 

The  expansion  of  (a  +  b)^  is  most  easily  taught  by  means 
o£  the  model '  shovm  in  fig.  7.  The  cube  (a  +  i}^  is  to  be 
built  up  from  the  cube  a*  by  the  following  additions :  (i)  three 
slabs  of  dimensions  a  x  a  if  b;  (ii)  three  prisms  measuring 
a  X  d  X  6  to  fill  up  the  spaces  marked  p,  g,  r ;  (iii)  a  cube, 
b",  to  fill  up  the  apace  BtUl  left  empty.  Thus  we  have 
(a  +  6)3  =  a^  +  3a^b  +  Bab^  +  b^ 

The  additions  are  exhibited  as  a  flat  slab  in  fig.  8.  (The 
letters  refer  to  the  problem  described  on  p.  75.)  It  is  evident 
that  as  6/(a  +  b)  decreases  the  cube  b"  soon  becomes  insignifi- 


cant even  when  compared  with  Soft*,  the  volume  of  the  prisms. 
As  the  fraction  continues  to  decrease,  the  row  of  prisms  itself 
becomes  insignificant  compared  with  the  three  square  slabs 
3a^b.     Thus  if  b  is  small  enough  we  have  : — 
(o  +  b}'  =  a«  +  3a»i 

This  result  makes  it  easy  to  calculate  a  cube  root  approxi- 
mately (No.  lo).  Let  the  number  be  written  Asa^  +  p  ;  theo 
p  =  3a^b  and  b  —  pjSa?.  Thus  ^a^  +  p  =  a  +  p/Sa^ 
approximately. 

The  same  model  may  be  used  to  exhibit  the  expansion  of 
{a  -  6)',  (No.  8),  by  operations  similar  to  those  used  in  con- 
nexion with  (a  -  b)^.  It  must  be  possible  to  remove  together 
any  one  of  the  square  blocks  with  the  adjacent  prisms  and  the 
small  cube,  and  also  to  replace  the  prisms  and  cube  separately. 

'  The  model  is  most  esaily  made  of  cardboard  or  stiff  paper. 
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Gall  the  whole  cube  a^  and  the  depth  of  the  parts  to  be  re- 
moved b.  Then  a'  can  be  turned  into  (a  -  6)'  by  operations 
performed  in  the  following  aeqnenoe  : — 

(a  -  6)3  -  o'  -  a^b  +  ab^  ~  a^b  +  ab^  -  b"  +  ab^  -  a^b 
=  a'  -  Ba^b  +  3ab^  -  6» 

The  model  may  also  be  used  to  diacover  the  identity 
a'^  -  b^  =  {a  -  b)  {a^  +  ab  +  b'^  given  ab  No.  Spof  Ex.  XVI. 
Taking  the  larger  onbe  of  fig.  7  as  a*  and  the  smaller  cube  as 
6',  the  difference  o'  -  6*  may  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
the  uniform  Blab  of  fig.  8.  The  thiokneas  of  this  slab  ia 
a  -  b,  its  area  3ab  +  (a  -  b)'^  =  a^  +  ab  +  6*.  Hence  its 
volume  =  {a  -  b)  [a^  +  ab  +  b^). 

Laatly  it  should  be  noted  that  Exs.  IX-XI,  important  in 
themaelves  as  illuminating  the  meaning  and  usefulness  of 
identities  which  the  pupil  ia  apt  to  regard  as  barren  and  rather 
irritating  abstraotiona,  have  a  further  importance  as  aiding  the 
development  of  the  notions  upon  which  the  later  atudy  of  the 
calculus  must  be  baaed.  Eor  this  reason  the  teacher  will  do 
well  to  emphasize  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  first,  second  and  third  powers  of  a  small  number  and  to 
illustrate  it,  when  possible,  by  models.  A  series  of  models 
like  fig.  7  with  varying  proportions  of  it  to  a  is  very  useful  for 
this  purpose. 

§  8.  Fractions  (Bxs.  XII,  XIII).— The  proper  significance 
of  the  process  called  simplifying  an  algebraac  fraction  has  been 
pointed  out  in  ch.  i.,  g  5.  Its  aim  is  to  predict  by  the  mani- 
pulation of  symbols  the  result  that  would  be  reached  by 
simplifying  an  arithmetical  expression  containing  fractions  of 
a  given  type.  Thus  an  "  algebraic  fraction  "  ia,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  fraction  at  all.  It  is  only  a  shorthand  description  of 
a  certain  class  of  actual  (i.e.  arithmetical)  fractions.  For 
instance  a/  (a  +  5)  is  a  shorthand  description  of  the  class  of 
fractions  in  which  the  denominator  is  greater  by  5  than  the 
numerator. 

The  discussions  of  oh.  ix.  place  the  study  of  algebraic 
fractions  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  factorization.  It  is 
"  worth  while  "  because  by  "  simplifying  "  a  fraetional  formula 
we  can  generally  turn  It  into  a  form  more  suitable  than  the 
original  for  purposes  of  computation. 

In  Section  I  the  range  of  fractions  studied  is  limited  to 
those   with  simple    binomial   denominators  and    monomial 
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Qumerators.  Skill  id  manipulating  such  fractions  suffices  for 
the  solution  of  most  ordinary  problems  of  real  interest.  On 
the  other  hajid  occasion  is  taken  to  complete  ihe  doctrine  of 
approsimations  built  up  in  Ess,  IX-XI.  Thus  in  Ex.  XIII, 
No-  15,  we  have : — 


whence  =  1  + ...  (i) 

.l  +  a.^-4-...(ii) 

When  a^  is  negligibly  smalt  this  relation  becomes 

1/(1  -  a)  =  1  +  a. 
Under  the  same  conditions 

1/(1  +  a)  i  1  -  . 
(No.  l6)-    To  obtain  a  "  second  approximation  "  (No.  31)  we 
use  the  relation  a^  +  a'/(l  -  a)  =  a.^j{l  -  a).     Substituting 
for  a^f{l  -  a)  in  (li)  we  have  : — 

,— =  I  +  a  +  a^  +   -^ —  .  .  .         (iii) 

1  -  a  1  -  a  ^    ' 

Thus  to  a   second   approximation   1/(1  -  a)  =  1  +  a  +  «'■'. 
The  process  could  evidently  be  continued  indefinitely. 


The  examples  of  Ex.  XIII,  B,  give  a  number  of  instances 
of  the  usefulness  of  these  interesting  approximations.  Figs. 
9-11  show  a  simple  method  of  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  degree 
of  approximation  reached  in  a  given  oase.    Fig.  9  represents 
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the  cose  of  1/(1  -  a)  when  a  =  i-  The  whole  strip  meaBares 
the  fall  value  of  the  fraction,  i.e.  2.  The  shaded  part 
measures  the  value  of  the  approslmation  1  +  a,  i.e.  1^.  The 
case  when  a  =  |  is  dealt  with  similarly  in  fig.  11.  Fig.  10 
carries  the  case  a  =  ^  to  a  second  approximation.  The 
teacher  will  reo(^ize  in  the  whole  treatment  a  useful  pre- 
paration for  the  study  of  geometrical  progressions  {Es, 
XXXVI). 

S  9.  Changing  the  Subject  of  a  J^ormwiu.— Exs.  XIV,  XV 
bring  us  to  the  important  subject  usually  described  as  the 
solution  of  simple  equations.  The  procedure  advocated  in 
oh.  X.  differs  materially,  both  in  spirit  and  method,  from  the 
current  treatment  of  this  central  topic  of  elementary  algebra. 
In  history  equations  began  as  conundrums,  and  ijie  school 
tradition  has  not  lifted  them  to  a  much  higher  level  o' 
intellectual  dignity.  The  pupil  may  become  skilful  in  com 
polling  "  IE  "  to  reveal  the  value  hidden  in  a  symbolic  state- 
ment of  baffling  complexity ;  he  may  become  acute  in  thread- 
ing the  intricate  mazes  called  "  problems  "  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  text-book  writer  has  set  ia  bis  path.  Yet  in  the  end 
he  may  still  be  only  an  expert  solver  of  conundrums.  He 
may  have  gained  but  an  imperfect  idea  either  of  the  practical 
or  of  the  scientific  importance  of  processes  which  he  has 
learnt  to  handle  for  merely  artificial  purposes.  We  may  well 
agree  with  Dr.  Whitehead '  that  "  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
apparent  triviality  of  much  of  elementary  algebra  ia  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  text-booka  with  the  solution  of  equations  ''. 

Nevertheless  it  would  he  bad  tactics  to  ignore  the  peda- 
gogical value  of  the  conundrum.  In  all  its  varieties — from  the 
riddle  to  the  tragic  "mystery"— it  may  be  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  intellectual  activity.  Thus  in  ch.  x.  the  treat- 
ment is  openly  baaed  upon  the  attraction  of  the  conundrum, 
but  this  attraction  is  used  to  beguile  the  pupil  into  a  study  of 
proceasea  which  are  immediately  put  to  a  more  aerious  use. 
The  nature  of  that  use  was  explained  in  ch.  i.,  ^  5,  where  the 
practical  value  of  the  rules  established  in  ch.  x.  was  shown 
to  consist  in  their  power  of  leading  us  from  old  truths  to  new 
by  an  infallible  mechanical  process.     By   these  rules  any 


'  Ititrodnction    to    Mathematici    (Home    UniverBity    Library), 
p-  18. 
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variable  which  enters  into  a  formula  can  be  made  the  anbjeot 
of  the  ^^rmula.  For  this  reason  the  process  may  appropri- 
ately be  called  "  changing  the  aubjeot  of  a  formula".' 

Two  points  in  the  exposition  of  oh.  x.  should  receive 
special  attention.  The  first  is  that  the  rales  for  removing  a 
namber  from  oae  side  of  the  formula  to  the  other  are  not 
based  lipon  any  axioms  of  equality.  This  departure  from 
traditional  prooedure  needs  but  little  justification.  A  boy  is 
told  that  when  7  is  added  to  a  certain  number  the  sum  is  12, 
and  at  once  states  that  the  unnamed  number  was  S.  It  will 
not  be  pretended  th&t  he  reaches  this  result  by  reflecting  that 
"  if  eqoals  be  taken  from  equals  the  remainders  are  equal," 
nor  that  if  he  could  not  reach  it  unaided  an  appeal  to  that 
axiom  would  help  him  to  conviction.  Children  can,  in  fact, 
solve  such  concrete  riddles  years  before  they  can  appreciate 
the  abstract  axiom.^  Moreover  the  pupil  will  see  with  per- 
fect oleamess  that  the  mode  of  solution  of  this  problem — 
"  take  7  from  12  and  you  have  the  other  namber " — is 
perfectly  general ;  that  is,  that  its  validity  as  a  process  does 
not  depend  upon  the  specific  numbers  involved  in  it  (ch.  i.. 

These  psychological  considerations  point  the  teacher  to  the 
plan  followed  in  ch.  x.  The  pupil  first  solves  mentally  a 
series  of  simple  arithmetical  problems.  He  is  then  led  to 
tmai/yae  his  solutions  in  symbols  in  order  to  make  dear  the 
principles  underlying  them.  Finally  he  formulates  the  results 
of  this  analysis  in  "rules"  of  nniversal  application  (ch.  i.. 

The  mode  of  transition  from  solving  a  numerical  riddle  to 
changing  the  subject  of  a  formula  is  the  second  point  of  im- 
portance. The  reader  will  see  that  it  is  a  particular  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  that  symbols  do  not  stand  for  numbers 

'  Since  this  phrase  has  alresd;  obtained  a  oertain  amount  of 
currency,  the  author  may  be  permitted  to  claim  here  tha  modest 
credit  of  it«  paternity.  He  believeB  that  it  waa  used  for  the  first 
time  in  his  lectures  to  teaohers  of  mathematicH  in  1909.  It  was 
subsequently  adopted  in  the  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  Algebra  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Mathematical  Ausociation. 

*Cf.  the  Board  of  Education's  Circular  on  the  Teaching  of 
Geometry  and  Oraphie  Algebra.  On  the  aignificance  of  axioma  in 
algebra  see  the  present  writer's  article  in  the  Mathematical 
Qatettt,  for  January,  1912. 
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but  describe  them  (ch.  i.,  g  3).  There  is,  perhaps,  no  point 
at  which  the  practical  valne  of  that  doctrine  is  more  clearly 
shown.  The  class  whose  teacher  adopts  the  method  given 
in  oh.  X.,  g  3,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  "  literal  equations  " 
OF  in  the  much  more  interesting  and  important  exercise  of 
changing  the  subject. 

Numerical  results  obtained  as  answers  of  the  problems  in 
Bxs.  XIV,  XV  should,  of  course,  always  be  tested  by  sub- 
stitution. In  Ex.  XIV,  B,  NOS.  32-7,  the  pupil  is  instructed 
to  test  also  any  formula  derived  from  a  given  formula  by 
changing  the  subject.  Thus  in  No.  32  he  is,  from  the  formula 
W=  A  +  mn,  to  derive  the  formula  n  =  (W  -  fc)/»»  by  mechan- 
ical application  of  the  rules  of  ch.  x.  He  is  then  to  think  out 
afresh  the  problem  of  finding  the  number  of  marbles  in  a  bag, 
given  W,  b  and  m,  and  to  observe  that  he  obtains  the  same 
formula  as  before.  The  object  here  is  not  to  confirm  the 
original  answer  so  much  as  to  convince  the  pupil  of  the  labour- 
saving  virtue  of  the  rules.  It  is,  in  fact,  another  signal  advan- 
tage of  these  exercises  that  they  illustrate  so  dearly  the 
"  economy  of  thought "  at  which  mathematics  constantly  aims. 
"  Civilization  advances  by  extending  the  number  of  important 
operations  which  we  can  perform  without  thinking  about 
them."' 

Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  the  word  "equation"  is 
avoided  throughout  Section  I.  There  seem  good  reasons  for 
withholding  the  term  until  Section  II,  where,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  directed  numbers,  it  becomes  appropriate  to  use  the 
typical  form/  (x)  =  0  and  to  associate  a  new  technical  name 
with  it  (Ex.  XXXVII). 

g  10.  Bevitum  (Ex.  XVI). — Changing  the  subject  of  a 
formula  completes  the  tale  of  the  fundamental  algebraic 
operations.  Ex.  XVI  is,  therefore,  given  to  the  revision  and 
extension  of  the  results  gained  during  this  first  stage  of  the 
pupil's  progress.  The  examples  are  classified  into  seven 
groups,  A  to  G.  A  and  B  are  rather  harder  examples  of 
formulation  and  substitution  and  need  no  comment.  In  C 
the  pupil  is  confronted  with  a  number  of  the  numerical 
puzzles  and  odd  relationships  which  invariably  tiokte  the 
interest  of  Ixiys  ^and  girls  both  in  and  out  of  stiiool,  and  is 
given  the  task  of  finding  out  how  they  "  work  ".     The  skilful 
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teacher  will  find  it  possible,  by  a  wise  nee  of  the  gaiety  ap- 
propriate to  the  theme,  to  make  valuable  use  of  these  examples 
Id  exercising  the  analytical  powers  of  his  class.  The  method 
describes  in  ch.  vi.,  g  1,  is  the  one  generally  to  be  followed : 
the  pupil  should  work  out  a  particular  case  of  the  puzzle  aud 
should  then  analyse  his  solution  in  symbols.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  is  able  to  write  down  his  analysis  without  previous 
ooasideration  of  a  particular  case  he  should,  of  course,  be 
encouraged  to  do  so. 

Examples  D  give  further  exercise  in  graphic  methods 
already  studied  in  Ex.  I.  An  aooount  of  all  these  methods 
will  be  found  in  oh.  iv.  No.  6o  is  particularly  useful  be- 
cause it  introduces  the  third  dimension.  The  teacher  is 
recommended  to  take  some  pains,  if  necessary,  to  secure 
careful  solutions  of  this  example. 

There  are  no  novelties  in  E  until  No.  87  is  reached  where 
the  pupil  is  introduoed  to  the  method  of  "  completing  the 
square  ''  which  is  afterwards  to  he  used  so  frequently  in  the 
solution  of  qUEhdratic  equations  and  in  other  problems.  The 
note  before  No.  87  gives  sufficiently  fully  the  argument  which 
is  intended  to  elucidate  the  process.  It  will  be  found  a  good 
plan  to  out  out  large  copies  of  the  figures  and  to  make 
members  of  the  class  actually  carry  out  the  "  completion  of 
the  square  "  upon  the  blackboard.  In  No.  88  the  process  is 
to  be  applied  in  order  to  calculate  the  length  of  the  side  of  the 
square  in  given  circumstances. 

Examples  F  may  be  passed  over  as  involving  no  new  prin- 
ciples, and  we  may  turn  at  once  to  the  important  argument 
developed  in  examples  G,  Nos.  I05~Il8.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  usual  classification  these  are  examples  of 
"quadratic  equations".  The  teacher  is,  however,  strongly 
recommended  to  resist  the  temptation  to  regard  them  as  in- 
stances of  a  new  "  rule,"  but  to  treat  them  simply  as  cases  in 
which  the  ordinary  rules  for  changing  the  subject  of  a  formula 
require  supplementing  hy  a  little  additional  manipulation. 
The  stages  in  the  evolution  of  this  manipulation  are  marked 
in  Nos.  106,  109  and  110.  In  No.  105  the  first  step  is  to 
change  the  subject  of  the  formula  to  v^ ;  the  second,  to  obtain 
a  formula  for  v  by  simply  taking  the  square  root  of  the  right- 
hand  side.  These  steps  are  so  obvious  that  the  pupil  will 
take  them  without  prompting.  No.  109  requires  a  slight 
variation  in  the  method ;  the  necessary  steps  are 
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(s  +  a)»=-A 

a-JA-, 
FiDally,  in  No.  IIO  the  procesB  of  "  completing  the  square  " 
moat  be  invoked  in  aid  before  the  method  of  the  last  example 
can  be  applied.     Thus  we  have 

a«+12a+36  =  100 

(a  + 6)2  =  100 

a  +  6  =  10 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  indioatiou  in  these  so- 
lutions of  the  "  ambigaity  of  sign  "  of  a  squ&re  root.  The 
explanation  is  that  as  long  as  we  are  confined  to  non-directed 
numbers  there  is  no  suoh  ambiguity,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  numbers  have  no  signs.  It  will,  indeed,  be  readily  seen 
that  there  oanuot  be  two  answers  to  the  question.  What  is  the 
length  of  the  side  of  a  square  of  given  area  ?  and  the  suggestion 
that  there  are  two  possible  values  for  the  square  root  would 
in  this  case  be  only  misleading.  Nevertheless  it  is  easy  to 
find  coses  in  which  a  problem  of  this  type  has  two  answers, 
though  both  are  non-direoted  numbers.  The  note  before  No. 
Il8  explains  the  ciroumstanoes  in  which  double  answers  are 
posaible.  It  will  bo  noted  that  the  ambiguity  which  gives  rise 
to  them  concerns,  not  the  sign  of  a  square  root,  but  the  order 
of  the  two  terms  of  a  binomial  when  the  sign  connecting  them 
is  a  minus.  It  Is  extremely  desirable  to  defer  the  considera- 
tion of  the  former  type  of  ambiguity  to  the  stage  when  the 
pupil  is  ready  to  study  the  "  parabolic  function  "  ax^  +  bx  +  c 
in  which  the  variables  are  assumed  capable  of  positive  and 
negative  values,  and  to  reserve  the  name  "  quadratic  equation  " 
for  the  problem  represented  typicaUy  by  the  symbolism 

ax^+bx+c  =  0 
Problems  of  these  kinds  will  come  before  us  in  Exs.  LZII 
and  LXIII. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 
FAOTOBIZAXION. 
A.  Factorization  of  aa  ±bo  (oh.  vi.,  g  4  ;  Ex.  V).^ 
§  1,  The  Identity  »c  +  be  =  (a  +  b)o  discovered.  —  The 


k          Jfi' 
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figure  AF  (fig.  12)  ia  a  plan  of  two  rooms  which  have  different 
lengths  but  t£e  same  breadth.     Suppose  AB  =  36  feet,  BC  ■• 

■  A  pieoe  of  cardboard  shaped  like  &g.  14  should  be  prepared 
and  should,  before  the  leBHOn,  be  cat  half-iraj  through  tioag  the 
line  OS  so  that  00  ma;  be  readily  detached  and  pUced  in   the 
poflition  of  the  dotted  rectangle  in  fig.  13. 
83 
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22  feet  and  AD  =  19  feet.  Then  the  joint  ftrea  of  the  two 
roome  would  be  found  by  the  calculation 

A  -  36  X  19  +  22  X  19 
ThEbt  is,  it  would  be  found  by  doing  two  multiplication  suma 
and  adding  the  resulte. 

But  we  can  calculate  the  joint  area  in  a  shorter  way  than 
this.  Suppose  the  partition  BE  to  be  lemoved.  Then  instead 
of  two  rooms  we  shall  have  one  room,  58  feet  long,  whose 
area  must  be  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  original 
two  rooms.  (The  partition  may  be  supposed  so  thin  that  no 
allowance  need  be  made  for  the  area  it  stands  on.)  Thus  the 
calculation  is  reduced  to  a  single  multiplication.  The  steps 
by  which  the  reduction  has  been  brought  about  can  be  written 
down  as  follows : — 

A  =  36  X  19  +  22  X  19 
=  (36  +  22)  X  19 
=  58  X  19 

The  working  of  such  a  problem  will  always  be  shortened  by 
this  device,  and  the  shortening  may  sometimes  be  very  great. 
Thus  if  we  wanted  to  know  the  total  area  of  two  rooms  whose 
lengths  were  63  feet  and  37  feet  respectively  while  they  were 
bo^  29  feet  wide,  we  should  have  :— 

A  =  63  X  29  +  37  X  29 
=  (63  +  37)  X  29 
=■  100  X  29 
-  2900  square  feet. 

In  this  example  the  working  is  so  much  simplified  that  it  can 
ea^y  be  done  in  the  head. 

The  same  plan  oould  be  used  for  shortening  the  work  if  we 
had  to  find  the  area  of  two  rooms  arranged  as  in  fig.  14,  or 
of  a  single  room  shaped  like  fig.  13.  For  since  OE  is  of  the 
same  length  as  BE  the  rectangle  FE  can  be  supposed  cut  off 
at  GtE  and  placed  in  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  rectangle. 
The  area  of  the  whole  rectangle  AF'  can  then  be  calculated 
aa  before. 

The  rule  we  have  just  found  can  be  used,  of  course,  in 
calculations  concerning  any  two  rooms  or  other  rectangular 
areas  so  long  as  they  have  one  dimension  in  common.  If  a 
and  b  are  used  as  symbols  of  the  two  unequal  dimensions  and 
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c  as  the  symbol  of  the  oommon  dimetiBioii,  the  rule  oan  be 
written  thus : — 

A  =  ac  +  be 
=  {a  +  b)c 
[Es.  V,  Nos.  1  to  S,  may  now  be  taken.] 
§  a.  The  Identity  ac  -  bo  =  (a  -  b)o  discovered. — Let  us 
turn  to  a  different  kind  of  area-problem.     The  rectEtngle  AD 
(fig.  15)  represents  the  wall  of  a  passage  32  feet  long  and  13 
feet  high.     The  passage  is  to  be  wainsooted  up  to  BF,  a  dis- 
tance of  i  feet  6  inohes,  and  to  be  painted  above  that  height. 
How  many  square  feet  are  there  to  be  covered  with  paint  ? 

There  are  evidently  two  ways  in  wbioh  thie  calculation  can 
be  made.     One  way  is  to  calculate  the  whole  area  AD,  which 


i 

f  '■ 

1 

•     -- ^ 's»'      - 

is  32  feet  by  12  feet,  and  deduct  the  area  of  the  wainscot  ED 
which  is  32  feet  x  4^  feet.     Thus  :— 

A  =  32  X  12  -  32  X  4i 
But  it  would  obviously  be  quicker  to  calculate  straight  away 
the  area  of  AF,  whoee  length  is  also  32  feet  and  whose  height 
is  7^  feet,  that  is  12  feet  -  4^  feet  Setting  down  the  steps 
by  which  the  calculation  is  thus  reduced  to  its  simplest  form, 
we  have : — 

A  =  32  X  12  -  32  X  4i 
=  32  X  (12  -  4i) 
=  32  X  7i 
It  is  dear  that  this  rule  oan  be  appUed  to  find  the  area  of  any 
rectangle   that   can   be  considered  as  the  difference  of  two 
rectangles  which    have   one  dimension  in   common.       We 
have: — 


•  ca  -  cb 

-  o{a  -  b) 
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In  the  formulsB  which  we  have  written  the  letters  have 
been  placed  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  numbers  to 
which  they  correspond  in  the  calculations.     This  is  generally 
speaking  the  best  thing  to  do,  since  it  shows  dearly  the  con- 
nexion  between  the  formula  and   the  arithmetical   working 
which  the  formula  describes.    But  in  the  present  problem  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  shovild  take  such   pains  to  make  our 
formula  imitate  the  arithmetic,  for  we  should  not  always  write 
the   arithmetic  down  in  the  same  way.     For  example,  the 
last  calculation  might  on  another  occasion  have  been  written — 
A  =  12  X  32  -  4i  X  32 
=  (13  -  4^)  X  32 
=  7i  X  32 
Corresponding  to  this  the  algebraic  description  of  the  working 
would  be 

h.  =  ac  -  be 
.  (»  -  4)c 

Thus  the  same  calculation  can  sometimes  be  set  down  in 
two  or  more  ways  each  of  which  can  be  described  in  a 
formula.  Since,  however,  one  of  the  things  which  a  formula 
is  meant  to  do  is  to  serre  as  a  convenient  memorandum  of  a 
rule,  there  is  an  advantage  in  writing  it  always  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  usual,  therefore,  when  the  symbols  can  be  written 
in  different  orders  to  choose  some  definite  order  such  as  the 
order  of  the  alphabet.  Thus  we  shall  generally  write  ac  -  be 
rather  than  co  -  c6,  and  (a  -  b)e  rather  than  e{a  -  b). 
Sometimes,  however,  it  m&y  be  convenient  to  reverse  the  usual 
order  and,  of  course,  it  can  never  be  actually  wrong  to  do  so. 

g  3.  When  one  of  the  Bectangles  is  a  Square. — Suppose  in 
fig.  12  that  BF  was  a  square.  Then  the  common  dimension  of 
the  two  rooms  would  in  this  case  be  the  same  as  one  of  the 
two  unequal  dimensions — namely  the  one  denoted  by  the 
symbol  b.  Thus  the  simplest  way  to  represent  the  area  of 
BF  is  by  the  symbol  b^,  that  is  bb.  It  is  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, to  have  another  symbol,  c,  for  the  common  width  of  the 
two  rooms,  since  b  will  sufiiee.  The  rule  for  shortening  the 
calculation  now  becomes : — 

A^  ab  +b'^ 
=  (a  +  b)b      ■ 
Similarly  if  we  take  away  a  reotangle  whose  dimensions  are 
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represented  by  the  symbols  a  and  b  liotn  a  squRrs  the  leogtli 
of  whose  aides  is  also  represented  by  a,  we  have 

A  =  o*  -  a6 
-  a  (a  -  6) 
[Ex.  V,  No3.  6-14,  Diay  now  be  taken.] 
S  4.  The  Identities  can  be  used  in  aU, Calculations. — These 
rules  are  so  useful  iu  simplifying  oaleulatious  of  areas  that 
we  shall  naturally  inquire  whether  they  cannot  be  used  to 
simplify  other  calculations  also.     It  will  easily  be  seen  that 
they  can  be  so  ased. 

Taking  the  first  rule  first,  we  note  that  it  applies  to  oal- 
oulatioQS  in  which  we  have  to  find  the  sum  of  two  products 
that  possess  one  factor  in  oommon — for  example  13  x  7  + 
13  X  3.  Now  whatever  these  numbers  measure— or  even  if 
they  are  not  meant  to  be  measurements  of  anything  at  all — it 
is  clear  that  3  bhirteens  added  to  7  thirteens  must  give  10 
thirteens.     That  is 

13  X  7  +  13  X  3  =  13  X  (7  +  3) 
Similarly  if  we  had  to  work  out  the  calculation 

13  x7  -  13  X  3 
it  is  plain  that  3  thirteens  taken  from  7  thirteens  will  leave 
4  thirteens,  or  that 

13  x7  -  13  X  3=  13  X  (7  -  3) 
Moreover  we  can  obviously  argue  in  the  same  way  what- 
ever numbers  are  substituted  for  the  13,  7  and  3,  so  long  as 
one  factor  in  the  two  products  is  the  same.  Thus  using 
the  symbol  c  to  mean  now,  not  necessarily  a  comnion  length, 
but  simply  a  number  which  is  the  common  factor  of  two 
products,  while  a  and  b  represent  the  unequal  factors  of  the 
same  products,  we  have 

ac  +  be  =-  {a  +  b)c 
and  ac  -  be  =  (a  -  b)c 
For  greater  brevity  these  two  results  can  be  given  tc^ether  in 
the  form 

ac±  be  "  {a±  b)c 
which  is  to  be  read  "  ac  plus  or  minus  be,"  etc. 

The  expressions  which  are  linked  here  by  the  sign  =  simply 
represent  different  ways  of  carrying  out  the  same  calculation. 
For  this  reason  they  are  often  called  identities. 

[The  remaining  examples  of  Ex.  V  may  now  be  worked.] 
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B.  Factorizatiowo/a^  -  b' (oh.  VI.,  g  4;  Ex.  VI). 1 

g  1.  The  Discovery  of  the  Identity.— Fig.  16  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  plan  of  &  courtyard.  The  shape  would  be  a 
complete  square  if  there  did 
not  project  iuto  it  a  building 
which  outs  off  from  the  oomer 
a  smaller  square,  FD. 

Let  a  =  the  length  of  the  side 
of  the  larger  square  and  6  =  the 
length  of  the  side  of  the  square 
FD ;  then  the  formula  for  the 
area  of  the  courtyard  is  obvi- 
ously 

A  =  a^  -  b^ 
Can  we  turn  this  into  »  form 
that  would  make  calculation  of  the  area  easier  7  Our  experi- 
ence with  the  examples  of  the  previous  lesson  suggests  the 
inquiry  whether  it  is  possible  to  out  off  the  rectangle  EC  and 
place  it  so  that  with  AG  it  forms  one  large  rectangle.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  done  either  BG  or  ED  must  fit  on 
toBG. 

Let  us  first  examine  EG.  Since  FG  =  o  and  FE  »  i>, 
EG  =  o  -  6.  But  since  BO  =  a  and  GO  =  ED  =  6,  BQ 
=  a  -  b  also.  Thus  EG  can  be  cut  off  from  the  plan  and 
placed  in  the  position  BD'. 

We  have  now  one  rectangle  AD'  whose  area  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  plan.  But  AC  =  a  +  6  (since  BC  ia  GO) 
and  O'D'  =  BG  =  a  -  6 

Hence  A  =  a^  -  b^ 

=  {a  +  b){a-  b) 
Thus  instead  of  squaring  the  two  given  lengths  and  subtract- 
ing one  result  from  the  other  we  can  find  the  area  in  question 
by  multiplying  together  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  given 
lengtbs.  Since  in  the  second  method  there  Is  only  one 
multiplication  instead  of  two  it  will  ganerally  be  an  easier 
way  of  carrying  out  the  calculation.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
a  very  much  easier  way.     Thus  if  the  side  of  the  larger 


.     :>  that  at 

the  proper  moment  th«  reobsngle  EC  maj  be  detached  and  pinned 
on  the  blackboard  m  the  position  Biy. 
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square  is  186  feel  long  and  that  of  the  smaller  86  feet  long,  we 
have: — 

A  =  (186)'  -  (86)* 

-  (186  +  86)  (186  -  86) 
=  272  X 100 
=  27200  square  feet. 
In  this  example  the  oaloulation  is  reduced  to  one  that  can 
be  done  in  the  head  beoause  one  of  the  resulting  factors  is 
100.     It  is  obvious  that  there  will  also  be  great  advantage 
in  replacing  a^  ~  f>^  by  (a  +  b)  {a  -  b)  whenever  a  and  b 
represent  numbers  which  are  nearly  equal.     For  example,  if 
a  =  97  feet  and  6  =  92  feet,  we  have 
A  =  (97)^  -  (92)2 
=  189  X  5 
=  945  square  feat. 
[Ex.  VI,  Nos.  1  to  10,  may  now  he  worked.] 
g  2,  The  Identity  can  be  used  in  any    Calculation. — We 
found  in  the  last  lesson  that  the  expression  ac  +  be  may  be 
replaced  by  (a  -f  b)c  not  only  in  area-formulfe  but  also  irt 
any  other  formula  in  which  it  appears.     For  this  reason  (it 
was  said)  ac  +  be  =  (a  +  b)c  is  called  an  identity.      It  is 
evidently  important  to  find  whether  a.^  -  b'^  can  also  be  re- 
placed by  (a  +  b)  (a  -  b)  in  any  formula. 

As  before  we  must  examine  cases  in  which  the  numbers 
are  not  intended  as  measurements  of  lengths  or  of  anything 
else  in  particular.     For  example  let  a  be  supposed  to  stand 
for  the  number  9  and  b  for  the  number  6.     'Hien 
93  -  6*  =  81  ~  36 
=  45 
while  (9  +  6)  (9  -  6)  =  15  X  3 

=  45 
80  that  in  this  case  it  is  true  that 

92  _  6=  =  (9  +  6)  (9  -  6) 
whatever  the  9  and  6  measure. 

Each  member  of  the  olasa  should  verify  the  rule  in  another 
case  chosen  by  himself. 

Let  us  next  try  to  find  out  how  this  result  comes  about. 

The  best  vray   to  do  so  is  to  start   with   (9  4-  6)  (9  -  6) 

and  try  to  show  that  the  multiplication  leads  to  tibe  result 

9"  -  6^*. 

The  expression   (9  +  6)   (9  -  6)   means,  of  course,  that 
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(9  +  6)  or  16  is  to  be  maltiplied  by  (9  -  6)  or  3.  We  can 
oolonUte  the  result  by  taMng  6  timee  (9  +  6)  from  9  times 
(9  +  6),  (or  the  residue  will  obviously  be  3  limes  (9  +  6). 
That  is 

(9  +  6)  (9  -  6)  -  (9  +  6)  X  9  -  (9  +  6)  X  6 
But  (9  +  6)  X  9  (i.e.  9  fifteens)  is  evidently  the  same  as  9 
nines  together  with  9  sixes ;  and  (9  +  6)  x  6  is  the  same  as 
6  nines  and  6  sixes.  We  have,  therefore,  to  take  6  nines 
and  6  sixes  away  from  9  nines  and  9  sixes.  Let  us  put  this 
down  in  figures  i — 

(9  +  6)  (9  -  6)  =  9  X  9  +  6  X  9 

-9x6-6x6 
=  9*  -  6« 
For  6  X  9  >-  9  X  6,  so  that  the  addition  of  6  x  9  and  the 
Bobtraotion  of  9  x  6  cancel  one  another. 

We  can  deal  similarly  with  any  other  differenoe  of  squares. 
For  example : — 

(13  +  5)  (13  -  5)  -  13  X  13  +  5  X  13 

-13x5-5x5 
=  IS^  -  5^ 
Each  member  of  the  class  should  at  this  point  analyse  his 
own  chosen  example  in  the  same  way.     Note  that  it  is  con- 
venient so  to  arrange  the  figures  that  the  cancelling  products 
come  one  underneath  the  other. 

It  is  evident  that  whatever  numbers  we  take  the  same  re- 
sult will  always  follow.     We  can,  therefore,  describe  the  way 
in  which  the  numbers  behave  by  means  of  symbols.    Putting 
a  and  b  for  the  two  numbers  we  shall  have  : — 
(a  +  6)  (a  -  i)  =  a^  +  6o 

-  ab  -  b^ 
^a^  -  P 
For  whatever  number  ba  represents  ab  must  stand  for  the 
same  number.  Thus  the  addition  of  the  number  described 
by  ba  is  always  cancelled  by  the  subtraotiou  of  the  number 
described  by  a&,  so  that  we  are  left  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  squares  of  the  two  numbers. 

[Ex,  VI,  Nob.  11  to  25,  may  now  be  worked.] 
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CHAPTEB  VIII. 
SQU\BE  BOOT.  SUBDS. 
A.  The.  Calculation  of  Square  Boots  (ch.  vi.,  g  5  ;  Ex.  VII). 
§  1.  The  Simplest  Case. — If  we  know  that  the  area  of  the 
sqnara  AG  (fig.  17)  is  16  square  inches,  then  AB  =  i  inohes ; 
if  25  square  inches,  AB  =  5  inches,  etc.  But  if  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  area  is  1444  aqaare  inohes,  we  cannot  tell 
at  &  glance  the  length  of  AB.  All  that  we  know,  at  first, 
is  that  AB  is  between  3  and  4  inches.     Mark  off  AX  ~  3 
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inohes,  draw  the  square  XY  of  area  9  square  inches,  and  sup- 
pose it  cut  out  from  the  square  AC.  The  residue  (fig.  18) 
can  be  divided  into  two  equal  reotangles,  B  and  B',  and  a 
square,  Q,  having  a  total  area  of  14-44  -  9  ■■  5'44  square 
inches.  This  residue  can  be  re-arranged  as  in  fig.  19  to 
form  a  long  rectangle.  The  problem  is  to  find  XB,  the  height  of 
the  rectangle.  If  we  knew  the  iotae  of  the  rectangle  we  should 
90  eio()gle 
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divide  ib  into  544,  the  area  of  the  whole  strip,  and  so  obtain 
the  height  esactly.     Wa  know  that  the  base  at 

B+R'=3x2  =  6, 
BO  that  6  divided  into  5*44  will  give  us  the  height  very  roughly. 
The  quotient  is  0'9,  bat  sinoe  this  must  be  too  big  we  will 
suppose  that  the  height  is  really  08.  On  this  assumption 
the  base  of  the  rectangle  would  be  6-8  inches  and  the  height 
0-8  inch.     The  area  would  be 

6'8  X  0'8  «  5'44  square  inches. 
But  this  is  exactly  the  required  area.     Therefore  XB  =  0-8 
and  ^14*44  =  3*8.     The  various  steps  are  best  set  down  in 
the  form ; — 

14-i4  (3  +  0-8 


544 
\  6-44  ^^ 

.-.  JiiAi  =  3-8 

Id  a  similar  manner  the  square  roots  of  32'49  (fi'7) ;  5164 
(7-2)  i  68-89  (8-3)  should  be  reasoned  out. 

g  2.  Non-termdnating  Boots. — Suppose  the  area  of  the  square 
to  be  40  square  inches.  What  is  the  length  of  AB  ?  As  before 
mark  off  AX  =  6  inches,  and  remove  the  square  X¥  so  as  to 
leave  a  residue  B  4-  B'  +  Q  =  40  -  36  -  4  square  inches. 
Since  the  base  of  B  +  B'  =  6  x  2  -  12,  the  height  XB  is  ap- 
proximately 4/12,  i.e.  about  0-3  inch.  Taking  it  as  exactly 
0-3  we  have  that  the  area  of  the  strip 

R  +  R'  +  Q  =  12-3  X  0-3  =  3-69  square  inches. 
This  area  is  less  than  the  required  area  by 

4  -  3-69  =  0-31  square  inch. 
The  state  of  afibire  we  have  re&ch^  is  represented  by  fig.  20. 
We  have  removed  from  the  whole 
area  of  40  square  inches  the  area 
of  a  square  whose  side  is  6'3 
inches,  and  we  have  a  residue 
T  +  q  +  r'  whose  area  la  0-31 
square  inch.  This  residue  can  in 
turn  be  arranged  as  in  fig.  19,  ex- 
cept that  the  three  sections  of  the 
rectangle  must   be  labelled  r,  r'  f      20 

and  q.     We  know  that  the  base  of 
r  +  r'  is  63  X  9  =  12-6  inches,  so  that  the  height  of  the 
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reotangle  is  rather  less  than  O'Sl/lS-C,  i.e.  about  0-02  inch. 
Thia  value  woald  give  for  the  whole  rectangle  r  +  r'  +  q 
the  area  1262  x  0-02  =  0-2524  square  inch,  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  0-31  -  0-25  =  0-06  square  inch.  That  ia, 
the  area  of  a  square  6  +  0-3  +  0-02  =  6'32  inches  in 
the  side  would  be  only  O'OG  square  inch  less  than  40  square 
inches.  We  could  carry  the  approximation  still  farther  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  but  aa  it  is  already  so  close  that  the 
error  cannot  be  exhibited  in  the  figure  the  labour  would  he 
superfiuons.  The  only  further  step  we  need  take  is  to  find 
whether  a  square  of  6-32  inches,  or  one  of  6-33  inches  in  the 
side  would  give  the  neaj'ei  approximation  to  an  area  of  40 
square  inches.  The  residue  006  divided  by  6-32  x  2  gives 
a  number  less  than  0005.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  6'32 
inches  is  the  value  to  be  adopted.  The  working  will  be  set 
down  thus : — 

+  0-3  +  0-02  + 


.■.  ^40  =  6-32 

5  3.  Numbers  greater  than  100  or  less  than  1. — Suppose 
oui  plans  all  have  to  be  made  on  a  scale  of  1  foot  to  10  feet. 
Svery  linear  dimension  would  be  10  times  as  small  as  in 
reality,  every  area  KKf  times  as  small.  Thus  in  the  various 
coses  considered  the  areas  would  really  be  1444  square  feet, 
3249  square  feet,  6184  square  feet,  6889  square  feet,  and 
4000  square  feet,  while  the  sides  of  the  squares  would  be  38 
feet,  57  feet,  72  feet.  83  feet,  and  63'2  feet.  This  considera- 
tion gives  us  a  rule  for  finding  the  square  root  of  a  number 
greater  than  100.  Divide  the  number  by  100,  find  the  square 
root  and  multiply  it  by  10.  (This  is  of  course  only  a  ques- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  decimal  point.)  If  it  is  greater 
than  100  X  100,  divide  it  by  this  number,  take  the  square  root 
and  multiply  the  latter  by  10  x  10,  i.e.  100. 

Similarly  if  the  number  is  a  decimal  lees   than   unity 
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multiply  it  by  100  or  100  v  100,  etc.,  as  the  case  requires, 
find  the  square  root  and  divide  by  10,  or  by  10  x  10,  etc. 
[Ex.  VII  may  now  be  worked.] 

B.  The  Radical  Form.  Surds  (ch.  vi.,  g  6 ;  Ex.  VIII). 
§  1.  Relations  between  Square  Boots, — We  have  seen  (A, 
§  3)  that  if  we  kaow  the  square  root  of  a  number  it  is  un- 
necessary to  calculate  the  square  root  of  a  number  100  times 
as  large  or  as  small.  The  root  of  the  second  number  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  or  dividing  the  root  of  the  former  by  10.  This 
is  an  instance  of  a  principle  that  is  often  useful.  Suppose 
that  we  know  that  ^40  =  6-32  approximately  and  want  to 
find  the  square  root  of  360.  Then  we  have  : — 
360  =  9  X  40 

=  3  X  3  X  6-32  X  6-32 

=  (3  X  6-32)  X  (3  X  6-32) 

whence  ^360  =  3  x  632 

=  18'96  approximately 
Similarly,  since  1;6  =  40/25 
Jl-6  -  6-32/5 

=  1-26  approximately 
We  oonolude  that  when  a  number  is  the  product  or  the 
quotient  of  two  numbers  whose  roots  are  known  its  root  is 
tiie  product  or  the  quotient  of  their  roots. 

%  2.  Use  of  the  Badical  Notation. — While  there  are  some 
numbers  which  have  an  exact  square  root — like  16, 178929 
and  131044  of  which  the  roots  are  4, 423  and  3*62  respectively 
— the  great  majority  of  numbers  really  have  no  square  root  at 
all.  These  are  called  "surds".  Thus  it  is  evident  from  A,  §2, 
that  the  process  of  finding  the  square  root  of  40  would  never 
come  to  an  end.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  decimal  fraction 
which  when  squared  yields  exactly  40.  All  we  can  say  is  that 
by  prolonging  the  process  of  A,  g  2,  we  can  get  numbers  which, 
when  squared,  come  constantly  nearer  to  40.  Thus  the  first 
stage  of  the  process  consists  in  observing  that  7*>40>6^. 
Since  the  length  of  the  strip  of  &g.  19  is  between  12  and 
13  its  height  is  between  4/13  and  4/1!^  that  is,  between 
0-307  ...  and  0-333  .  .  .  ,  or,  say,  between  0-3  and 
0-4.  We  have,  then,  (6-4)* > 40 >(6-3)'.  By  examining  the 
e  strips  r  +  r'  +  q,  eto. ,  we  obtain  the  following  series 
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of  pairs  of  numberB  such  that  the  square  of  one  is  greater  and 
the  square  of  the  other  less  than  40.  The  one  whose  square 
is  nearer  to  40  is  in  heavy  type. 

7'  =  49  >40>  36  =  6« 

(6-4)S  =  40-96  >40>  39-69  -  (6-3)2 

{6-33)^  =  40-0689  >40>  399434  =  {^W 

(6-326)^  =  40-005635      >  40  >       39992976  =  (6  324)^ 

(6-3246f  =  4000056516  >40>  39-99930026  =  (6-3245)i' 

etc.  etc. 

Although  40  has  really  do  square  root  it  is  customary 
to  say  that  its  square  root  is  one  of  the  numbers  6,  6'3, 
6-32,  6-325,  63246,  etc., according  to  the  degree  of  exactness 
required.  Thus  ^40  occurring  in  a  calculation  must  be 
taken  to  mean  one  of  this  series.  It  is  generally  convenient 
not  to  decide  until  the  end  of  the  caloolation  which  of  the 
numbers  is  to  be  tE^en.  For  this  reason  the  expression 
^40  ia  often  treated  in  calculations  as  if  it  were  a  symbol 
like  a,  the  value  of  which  is  to  be  filled  in  after  factorizing, 
etc.  The  following  is  a  good  example  of  the  advantage  of 
this  procedure ; — 

§  3.  BationoHzing  the  Denominator. — In  the  formula  of 
Ex.  rV,  No.  31,  let  D  =  40.  Then  we_have  P  -  18/ ^40. 
Now  if  at  this  point  we  substitute  for  ^40  one  of  the  series 
obtained  in  g  2  we  shall  have  to  carry  out  a  decimal  division. 
But  by  treating  ^/40  as  a  symbol  it  is  possible  to  avoid  this 
inconvenient  operation.     We  proceed  thus : — 

■JJ> 

le 

■       •       ■     (i) 
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In  (i)  the  denomiaator  is  "  rationaJized "  by  multiplying 
the  fraction  by  JiO/ JiO — an  operation  which  leaves  its 
value  unchanged.  The  Bubatitution  of  a  value  of  ^40  ocouts 
only  at  the  end  of  the  calculation  in  (ii).  Note  that  if  we 
had  known  ^10  instead  of  ^10  our  method  would  have 
been  P  =  18/2  ^10  =  9/  ^To  =  9  ^10/10. 

[Ex.  VIII  may  now  be  worked.] 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 
FBACTIONS. 

A.  Fractvms  with  Monomial  Denominator »  (oh.  i,,  §  5 ; 
ch.  Ti.,  ^  8  ;  Ex.  XII). 

%  1.  Reduction  of  Formula  containing  Fractions. — A  cis- 
tern is  being  fed  by  a  ball-tap  wliioh  would  fill  it  in  forty- 
eight  minutes.  At  the  same  time  water  is  being  drawn  out 
by  a  pipe  whloh  would  empty  it  in  fifty-three  minntea.  If  it 
is  empty  to  begin  with,  in  how  many  minutes  will  it  be  full  ? 
For  the  solutiou  we  have  :— 

Fraotion  of  cistern  filled  in  1  minute 

-rs-i     •     ■    « 

48  X  63  '  ' 

.        .1  48  X  53 

.■.t.m.t.kM.jj— ^ 

It  is  obvious  that  we  should  have  followed  the  same 
method  whatever  numbers  had  been  given.  The  process  oan, 
therefore,  be  described  in  words  and  expressed  in  symbols. 
Put  f  J  =  "  the  number  of  minutes  In  which  the  tap  would  fill 
the  cistern,"  and  use  tj  and  T  similarly  as  the  other  symbols 
required.  Then  we  have  the  following  "  shorthtuid  "  descrip- 
tion of  steps  (i),  (ii),  (iii) : — 

111 


(iii) 


(0' 

(ii)' 


T      ti      tj 
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Now  it  is  dear  that  formula  (iii)'  is  more  oonvenient  for  oal- 
oulating  T  than  formula  (i)',  for  its  use  enables  us  to  dispense 
with  two  steps  of  arithmetio.  Moreover,  if  the. arithmetical 
oalculation  goes  through  steps  like  (i),  (ii)  and  (iii)  the  sym- 
bolic desoripbioQ  of  those  steps  must  always  proceed  by  oorre- 
sponding  steps  like  (i) ',  (ii)'  and  (iii)'.  Thus  if  we  are  given 
a  formula  like  (i)'  we  can  always  work  through  a  stage  corre- 
sponding to  (ii)'  to  a  formula  corresponding  to  (iii)'  which  ia 
in  the  form  most  suitable  for  calculation. 

§  2.  Rules  for  Manipulating  Formula. — There  is  no  need 
of  special  rules — Lke  the  rule  a^  -  b^  =  (a  +  b)  {a  -  b) — for 
carrying  out  these  changes  in  a  formula.  The  one  sufficient 
rule  is,  obviously,  the  following :  Whenever  a  formula  contains 
symbolism  which  describes  a  fractional  expression  it  may  be 
simplified  for  purposes  of  calculation  by  manipulating  the 
symbols  in  esactly  the  same  ways  aa  the  figures  would  he 
manipulated  in  the  arithmetic  which  the  symbolism  describes. 
Thus,  suppose  we  are  given  a  formula  1/B  =  ajb  +  cjd  and 
are  asked  to  simplify  it  for  calculation.  The  fact  that  we  do 
not  know  what  words  the  symbols  stand  for  does  not  hinder 
us  in  the  least,  for  we  know  that  the  right-hand  symbolism 
describes  the  sum  of  two  fractions ;  a  and  c  being  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  numerators,  b  and  d  of  the  denominators.  The 
steps  involved  in  the  arithmetical  calculation  must,  therefore, 
be  those  described  by  the  steps : — 

1       a      c 


g  3.  The  Leoit  Common  Denominator. — If  the  denomi- 
nators of  two  fractions  contain  a  common  factor  that  factor 
occurs  only  once,  not  twice,  in  the  denominator  used  to 
express  the  sum  or  ditEerence  of  the  fractions.  For  example 
7  5  3x7-H2xfi^,  .  ,.  ^,.  -, 
a  +  Tii  '^  — A o 5~  ■   ^'  ^^  Know  that  the  denominators 

O  id  1    X    J    X    o 

of  the  fractions  described  ia  a  formula  have  a  common  factor 
it  is  easy  to  arrange  the  statement  in  symbols  so  as  to  show 
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tha  eSeot  of  this  oironmataDoe  upon  the  oaloulation.     Thus, 
putting  p  for  the  oommon  factor  we  should  have  : — 

—  J.  —  -  ^  +  ^'^ 

pb      pd  pbd 

[Ex..  XII  may  now  be  worked.     No.  1  may  be  taken  orally.] 

B.  Fractions  with  Binomial  Denominators  (ch.  I.,  §  5 ; 
oh.  VI.,  §  8  ;  Ex.  XIII). 

§  1.  Algebraic  Fractions. — It  would  be  tiresome  always  to 
aay  that  "  t  represents  or  desaribes  a  fraction,"  that  "  a  de- 
soribes  the  nnmerator,"  and  that  "b  describes  the  denomi- 
nator ".  For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  can  say  that  ^  is  a  fraction, 
that  a  is  its  Dumerator  and  b  its  denominator.  This  is  merely 
repeating  what  we  did  when  we  agreed  to  use  the  form  "  let 
the  lengtii  of  the  room  be  I  feet,"  instead  of  the  longer  form, 
"  let  I  be  the  symbol  for  the  length  of  the  room  in  feet ". 
In  both  cases  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  coavenience  wa 
speak  of  symbols  which  stand  for  the  descriptions  of  numbers 
jnst  as  if  they  were  themselves  numbers.  When  we  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  speaking  of  these  "  fractions  "  made 
up  of  symbols  a,nd  not  of  the  real  fractions  of  arithmetio,  we 
will  call  them  "  algebraic  fractions  ".  It  should  be  noticed 
that  the  number  described  by  the  algebraic  fraction  a/b  may 
not  even  be  an  arithmetical  taction  at  all,  but  a  whole  num- 
ber. This  will  be  so,  for  iustaace,  if,  in  a  given  case,  we 
have  a  =  12,  6  =  3. 

§  2.  One  Binomiid  Denominator. — In  previous  examples  of 
algebraic  fractions  the  numerators  and  denominators  have 
been  either  single  symbob  such  as  c  or  products  of  single 
symbols '  such  as  pq  or  p^.  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
why  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  should  not  sometimes  be 
more  conveniently  expressed  as  the  sum  or  difiference  of  two 
symbols- 

For  an  example  suppose  that  the  pipe  of  A,  §  1,  takes  five 
minutes  longer  to  empty  the  cistern  than  the  ball-tap  takes  to 

'  Note  that  pq  ia  really  a  aymbol  for  the  product  of  two  numbers 
represented  b;  p  and  q.  It  ia  called  a  prodnot  of  the  symbols  p 
and  q  for  brevity. 
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fill  it.  In  these  oiroumstanoeB  if  we  represent  the  latter  time 
by  t  the  former  time  is  best  represented  byt  +  5.  The  original 
fbrmnla  now  beoomea ; — 

1       1  _      1 

T  "  t  (  +  6 
Tbia  frootional  expression  c&n  be  simplified  in  esaotly  the 
same  way  as  before.  For  although  1  +  5  Ib  a  more  oompli- 
cated  symbol,  yet,  after  all,  it  represents  a  single  number  just 
as  the  symbol  t,  does  in  A,  g  1.  The  only  difference  between 
what  we  must  do  now  and  what  we  did  then  is  that  when  we 
manipulate  ( +  5  we  should  enclose  it  in  brackets.  This 
pntctioe  will  remind  us  that  t  +  5  really  represents  a  single 
number  which,  if  we  were  doing  arithmetic,  would  be  moved 
at  a  whole  from  one  plaoe  in  the  expression  to  another.  We 
have,  then, 

1       1 1^ 

T  "  "(      i  +  5 
{t+  6)  ~  t 
t{t  +  5) 
Bat  the  numerator  of  the  new  fraction  can  obviously  be 
simplified.     For  if  we  take  t  away  from  t  +  5,  whatever  t 
may  represent,  the  residue  must  always  be  5.     Thus,  the 
next  line  of  the  working  will  be 
6 
"  t(t  +  5} 
while,  finally : — 

^  -        5 
In  general,  if  the  difference  of  time,  which  in  this  case  is  five 
minutes,  is  represented  by  the  symbol  d,  the  work  will  read 
as  follows : — 

1      J^_      1 
T"  t  ~  t  +  d 
{t  +  d)  -  t 
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Instead  of  taking  t  to  represent  the  time  in  which  the  tap 
fills  the  oistern  let  it  represent  the  time  taken  by  the  pipe  to 
empty  the  oistern.     Then  the  former  time  must  now  be  re- 
presented by  t  -  5,  and  the  formula  becomes  : — 
1  1      _  1 

f  "  (  -  6       * 
-  ('  -  5) 


1(1 

-5) 

5 

Ht- 

6) 

Ht- 

6) 

.-.  T  » 

We  have  seen  in  Ex.  VI,  Note  to  No.  15,  how  to  simplify  the 
numerator  of  the  fraction  in  the  second  line.  We  have  to 
take  (  -  5  away  from  (,  that  is,  to  take  from  t  the  whole  of  ( 
except  5.  Whatever  number  t  represents  the  residue  must, 
of  course,  be  5.  We  can,  if  you  prefer  it,  argue  in  another 
way.  We  have  to  take  away  t  -  5,  that  is,  a  number  5  less 
than  t.  If  we  take  away  t  we  shall  have  taken  away  5  too 
much  and  must  give  back  5  to  make  the  account  square.  Bat 
if  we  take  t  from  t  we  shall  have  nothing  left,  so  that  when 
we  restore  the  5  this  number  will  be  the  total.  By  both  argu- 
ments, then,  (  -  ((  -  5)  =  5. 

The  conclusion  must  hold  good  for  all  numbers.      Thus 
whatever  numbers  a  and  b  represent  we  have  : — 
I      _  1  _  a  -  (a-  bl 
a  -  b      a  ~    a(a  -  b) 
_        b 

[Ex.  XIII,  Nos.  1-3  and  7-33,  can  now  be  worked.] 

g  3.  Two  Binomial  Denominators. — We  may  now  go  on 

to  consider  other  kinds  of  fractional  expressions  that  are  likely 

te  occur  in  formulee.     We  shall  then  be  prepared  to  deal  with 

them  wheu  they  present  themselves  in  actual  problems. 

It  is  very  likely,  for  example,  that  we  shall  sometimes  meet 
with  a  fractional  expression  slightly  more  complicated  than 

the  last,  such  as ^  + s-     I**  us  begin  by  finding  an 

expression  more  suitable  for  oaloulatlon  by  which  this  could 
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be  replaced.  Bemembenng  that  a  -  7  and  a  +  3  are  really 
symbols  for  single  numbers  snob  as  20  and  30  (i.e.  27-7  and 
27  +  3)  we  have  :— 

1       ,   _J_  ^  (a  +  3)  +  (g  -  7) 
o  -  7      a  +  3        (a  -  7)  (a  +  3) 
aa  -  4 
-  (a'-Y){a'+  3) 
There  ia  no  difficulty  about  simplifying  the  numerator. 
We  have  to  odd  to  the  number  a  -I-  3  a  number  which  is  7 
less  than  a.    This  can  be  done  by  adding  a  and  taking  away 
7.     Thus 

(a  +  3)  +  (a  -  7)  =  a  +  3  +  *  '  7 
=  2a  -  i 
Consider  next  the  expression  in  which  the  fractions  of  the 
last  expression  are  connected  by  a  minus  instead  of  by  a  plui 
sign :—  ;  -  ;^  -','■"  ■ 

1      _  _J_      (g  +  3)  -  (a  ^-  7)-       '  "        '■' 
a  -  7      a  +  3       (a  -  7)  («  +  3.J       ;  ...'-.;..■ :-. 
10  '  '    '     * 
°  (a  -  7)  (a  +  3) 
To    find  the  eimplifidd  numerator  we    have  to  take  the 
number  a  -  7  from  the  number  n  +  3.     We  can  do  this  in 
two  ways. 

We  can  take  a  -  7  from  a  and  then  add  3.  But  if  we 
take  o  -  7  from  a  the  result  is,  as  we  know,  7.  Thus,  the 
numerator  would  be  10,  This  argument  written  in  eymbole 
wonld  be 

|a-(o-7)}  +  3=7  +  3 
=  10 
Note    that  we  put   a   pair  of  curled  brackets  round  the 
expression  a  -  (a  -  7)  to  show  that  we  are  thinking  of  it  as 
representing  a  single  number. 

Or  we  can  say  that  instead  of  taking  away  a  ~  7,  that  is, 
a  nnmber  7  lees  than  a,  we  shall  reach  the  iame  result  by 
taking  away  a  and  adding  7.  Expressed  in  symbols  this 
argument  reads  :— 

(fl  +  3)  -  (o  -  7)  =  fl  +  3  -  a  +  7 
=  10 
By  similar  arguments  the   numerator  (a  ~  3)  -  (a  -  7) 
could  be  simplified  in  either  of  the  following  ways : — 
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(a  -  8)  -  (a  -  7)  -  {  fl  -  {a  -  7) } 

=  7-3 

-  4 
(a-3)-(a-7)-a-3-a  +  7 


What  should  we  do  if  the  uumerator  were  13  -  (a  -  7)? 
Id  this  case  the  first  argument  would  be  rather  round-about. 
There  is  no  a  from  which  to  take  a  -  1.  It  we  want  one  we 
must  add  it  to  the  espreBaion  and  at  the  end  take  it  away 
again.     Thus  we  may  write : — 

13  -  {a  -  7)  =  a  +  IS  -  (a  -  7)  -  a 

=  {a -(a -7)1 +  13 -a 
=  7  +  13  -  a 
=  20  -  a 
:''.  Th&  ^^|ihr:  Ar^ment  is,   this  time,   much  simpler.     We 
''take  &^ay  a  ttista  13  and  then  add  7.     Thus 
•••  •;:  -•■•■'; ;     :  /13"4  (a  -  7)  =  13  -  a  +  7 

■  ■■*•"•"    *•'■'  =7  +  13-0 

=  20  -a 
The  only  difficulty  about  the  second  orgumeDt  is  that  a 
Dtight  be  greater  than  13,  for  example  15.  We  could  not 
take  Ifi  away  from  13  and  then  add  7.  The  first  ai^ument, 
however,  always  holds  good.  It  shows  us  that  even  if  a  is 
greater  than  13  it  is  still  correct  to  write 

13  -  {a  -  7)  -  13  -  a  +  7 

The  reason  why  it  is  correct  is,  of  course,  that  to  take 

away  a  and  then  add  7  ought  to  produce  the  same  result  as 

Ebdding  7  and  then  taking  away  a.     If  a  is  greater  than  13 

we  cannot  do  the  first  thing  but  we  can  do  the  second. 

g  4.  NumeratoTi  not  Unity. — The  fractions  whose  com- 
binations we  have  studied  in  this  lesson  have  all  had  the 
same  numerator,  namely  unity.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
many  occasiouB  when  this  is  not  the  case.  Another  "  cistern 
problem  "  will  serve  to  exemplify  this  fact  Suppose  the 
cistern  to  be  fed  by  four  taps,  each  capable  of  filling  it  in 
t  -  5  minutes,  while  water  is  being  dravrn  off  by  three  pipes, 
each  of  which  would  empty  it  in  (  +  2  minutes.  Then  the 
time  taken  to  fill  the  cistern  when  all  the  taps  and  pipes  are 
at  work  is  given  by  the  formula : — 
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1 i_         3 

T~(.  -5~(+2 

i(<  +  2)  -  3(1  -  5) 
-       (I  -  6)(<  +  2) 
Before  we  pFOceed  further  we  maat  know  how  to  aimpUfy 
the  numerator  4  (f  +  2)  -  3  ((  -  5). 

To  beoin  with,  i  {t  +  2)  meanB  4  times  a  number  made  up 
of  t  and  2.  This  product  must,  of  course,  be  the  same  as  four 
(b  together  with  four  28,  or  it  +  8.  Similarly  the  product 
represented  by  3  {t  -  6)  must  be  the  same  as  the  number 
3(  -  15.     Thus  we  have 

4  (i  +  2}  -  3  ((  -  S)  =  (4(  +  8)  -  {dt  -  16) 
The  further  simplification  of  this  expression  can  be  carried 
out  by  either  of  the  two  methods  which  we  have  used  before. 
Thus  we  may  argue : — 

(it  +  8)  -  (3t  -  15)  =  { {3i  -  (3(  -  15)  I  +  (  +  8 
=  15  +  i  +  8 
=  (  +  23 
Or  we  may  produce  the  result  of  taking  away  the  number 
{St  -  15)  by  first  taking  away  St  and  than  adding  15  : — 
(41  +  8)  -  {3(  -  15)  =  4i  +  8  -  3l  +  15 
=  i  +  23 
As  before,  the  second  is  the  better  practical  method.     It 
has  a  simple  rule :  remove  the  brackets  and  change  the  sign 
connecting  the  terms  within  them. 

The  simplification  can  now  be  completed.     We  have  : — 
14  3 


T 

t  - 

4(1 

-  5  "  1  +  2 
:  +  2)  -  3(1  - 

5) 

(1  -  5K1  +  2) 
1+  23 

T 

(' 

-  5)(1  +  2) 

-  6K'  +  a) 

(  +  23 
[Ex.  XIII,  Noa.  4-6  and  34-6,  may  now  be  taken.] 
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OBANGING  THE  SUBJECT  OF  A  FOBMULA.i 

g  1.  "  Think  of  a  Numier  "  Problems. — "  I  am  thinking  of 
a  number.  I  multiply  it  by  2  and  Bubtract  7  from  the  product. 
The  result  is  11.  What  is  the  number  ?  "  The  whole  oUsasee 
at  onoe  that  the  number  is  9.  One  member  is  then  asked  to 
desoribe  the  steps  by  which  he  reached  this  conclusion.  "  If 
after  taking  away  7  from  twice  the  number  11  is  left,  twice  the 
number  must  be  18.  If  twice  the  number  is  18,  the  number 
itself  must  be  9."  These  steps  are  now,  at  the  dictation  of 
the  olasB,  to  be  recorded  on  the  blackboard  ^  : — 
(i)  2n  -  7  =  11 

2»  =  11  +  7 

-18 

18 


"  Think  of  a  number  "  questions  of  each  of  the  following  forms 
should  be  asked  and  the  modes  of  solution  analysed  in  the 
same  way.  That  is,  the  answer  should  be  obtained  mentally, 
the  steps  by  which  it  is  reached  described  verbally,  and  the 
description  transcribed  in  symbols.  In  addition  to  the  former 
example  the  blackboard  should  now  exhibit  the  following  or 
similar  matter : — 

(ii)  aw  +  6  =  30  (iii)  3(«  -  4)  =  18 

3n=30-6  n  -  i  =  18/3 

=  24  =6 

n  =  24/3  n  =  6  -t-  4 

=  8  =10 

'  See  ch.  i.,  g  B ;  ch.  vi.,  g  9  j  Em.  XIV,  XV. 

*  It  is  vital  to  note  that  what  is  written  on  the  blackboard  is 
merely  a  shorthand  tranicriptioti  of  the  answer  just  given.  It  is 
not  "doing  it  by  algebra  instead  of  by  arithmetic". 
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pT)  i(«  +  7)  =  5 

B  +  7-6  X  2 
=  10 
n  =  10  -  7 

g  2.  Analysis  and  G6neralization  of  the  Method. — A  sttidy 
of  these  four  examples  shows  that  they  are  solved  by  the  uee 
of  two  nilea :  (A)  I!  the  expression  on  the  left-hand  aide  of 
ihe  sign  "  =  "  is  written  as  a  sum  (or  difference)  the  number 
to  be  added  (or  aubtraoted)  is  removed  and  is  subtracted  from 
(or  added  to)  the  number  on  the  right  of  the  sign.  (B)  If  the 
expression  on  the  left  is  written  as  a  product  (or  a  quotient) 
the  numerioal  fEustor  (or  divisor)  is  removed  and  b^mes  a 
divisor  (or  a  muHipher)  of  the  number  on  the  right.  Bute  A 
is  exemplified  in  the  second  line  of  (i)  and  (0)  and  the  fourth 
line  of  (iii)  and  (iv) ;  Bule  B  in  the  fourth  line  of  (i)  and  (ii) 
and  the  seoond  line  of  (iii)  and  (iv). 

Care  must  be  taken  to  apply  each  rule  at  the  proper  point. 
Thus  in  (iii)  it  would  be  wrong  to  begin  by  adding  4  to  18, 
beoause  3(n  -  4)  is  written  as  a  product  not  as  a  difference. 
We  oonld,  however,  easily  turn  it  into  a  difEerenoe  thus : — ' 
3(n  -  4)  =  18 
3n  -  12  =  18 
3m  =  30 
M  =  10 
reaching  the  same  result  as  before. 

Again,  it  would  be  wrong  to  begin  in  (ii)  by  dividing  the 
30  by  3  (i.e.  to  write  n  +  6  =  10}  because  3n  +  6  is  written 
as  a  sum  not  as  a  product.  We  can,  however,  turn  it  into  a 
product  thus : — ^ 

3n  +  6  -  30 

3(n  +  2)  =  30 

M  +  2  =  10 

n  =  8 

Thus,  although  these  problems  can  often  be  solved  mentally 

in  more  than  one  way,  Bules  A  and  B  hold  good  whichever 

way  is  taken. 

Lastly  it  is  dear  that  the  rules  hold  good  in  all  cases. 
Thus  in  (i)  it  is  not  because  the  nnmber  to  be  subtracted  on 

>  Note  that  the  algebra  ia,  once  more,  only  a  transciiption  of  the 
verbal  eiplanatioii. 
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the  left  ia  7  that  it  may  be  removed  and  a^ded  od  the  right. 
We  should  begin  solving  the  problem  ia  the  same  way  what- 
ever number  stood  in  the  place  of  the  7.  Similarly  the  divi- 
sion in  the  fourth  line  is  not  performed  because  the  multiplier 
on  the  left  is  2 ;  we  should  deal  in  the  same  way  with  any 
number  standing  in  the  place  of  the  2. 

Now  suppose  the  following  question  is  asked  {Ex.  XIV,  No, 
1)  :  "I  am  thinking  of  a  number.  I  multiply  it  by  3*6  and  add 
14-7.  The  result  is  2318.  What  is  the  number?"  This 
problem  is  too  hard  for  most  of  us  to  do  in  our  heads,  but  that 
fact  need  not  prevent  us  from  solving  it.  We  can  write  the 
statemeat  down  in  symbols  and  can  find  the  number  required 
simply  by  applying  to  it  Bules  A  and  B. 

[Ex.  XIY,  Nos.  1-6,  may  be  taken  here.] 

g  3.  Description  of  Method  in  Symbols. — Since  a  "  Think  of 
a  number"  problem  could  be  solved  In  the  same  way  even  if 
you  changed  all  the  numbers  in  the  statement,  it  is  possible  to 
describe  in  symbols  the  methods  followed  in  solving  each  kind. 
Consider,  for  example,  problems  like  (i)  in  §  1.  Let  a  =  "  the 
number  multiplying  n,"  &  =  "the  number  to  be  subtracted  on 
the  left,"  c  =  "the  number  on  the  right".  Then  the  method 
of  solution  can  be  described,  line  by  line,  as  follows  : — 


The  actual  working  of  No.  6  and  the  description  of  the 
method  are  here  set  side  by  side. 

-A  +  7-35  =  13-6  -  -t-  6  =  c 

4-4  a 

A-    6-26  --c-b 

4-4  a 

n  "    6-25  X  4-4  n  -  a(c  -  b) 

=  27-3 

[Ex.  XIV,  Nos.  7-31,  may  now  be  taken.] 

g  4.  Changing  the  Subject  of  a  Formula. — In  Ex.  Ill,  No. 

2  (ii)  we  found  a  formula  for  the  salary  of  a  clerk  after  so 

many  years  of  service.     Suppose  now  that  we  are  asked  for 

a  formula  for  the  number  of  years  before  his  salary  will  reach 

a  given  amount.     We  can,  of  course,  obtain  the  new  formula 
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in  the  same  way  as  we  obtained  the  old  one,  by  thinking  ont 
the  rule  and  then  writing  it  down  in  symbols.      But  by 
means  of  Boles  A  and  B  of  g  2  we  can  obtain  it  in  a  more 
convenient  way  directly  from  the  formula  S  —  8,  +  m. 
To  begin  with,  the  statement 

8  =.  8.  +  Mi  .  .  .  .  (i) 
may  also  be  written 

a.  +  ni.B  .  .  .  .  (ii) 
for  (i)  says,  "  The  salary  after  n  years  is  obtained  by  add- 
ing ni  to  the  original  salary,"  while  (ii)  says,  "  Add  ni  to  the 
original  salary  and  you  will  obtain  the  salary  after  n  years". 
Thus  the  two  statements  differ  only  in  the  order  of  the  words. 
But  in  the  formula  which  we  are  seeking  S.,  i  and  8  will  be 
descriptions  of  known  members — just  as  a,  b,  c,  etc,  were  in  i^  3 
— while  n  is  here,  just  as  it  was  there,  a  symbol  for  a  number 
which  is  not  given  but  has  to  be  calculated.  It  follows  that 
we  may  apply  Bulee  A  and  B  to  t  and  8,  in  (ii) : — 

Ml  =  S  -  8„  .  .  .  .  (iii) 
n  =  (8  -  8.)/t  .  .  .  (iv) 
in  order  to  obtain  a  formula,  (ir),  with  n  as  subject  instead 
of  8.  This  operation  may  be  called  changing  the  subject  of 
ike  formula.  It  is  easy  to  satisfy  oneself  that  the  new 
formula  is  true. 

§  5.  The  Meaning  of  the  Symbols  need  not  be  known. — We 
have,  then,  the  following  rules  for  changing  the  subject  of 
a  formula.  First  manipulate  the  formula  so  that  the  new 
subject  appears  on  the  left.  (This  manipulation  will  often 
consist  in  interchanging  the  two  sides  of  the  formula— a 
proeeas  which  may  be  called  Rule  C.)  Next  apply  Rules 
A  and  B  to  the  other  symbols  until  they  are  all  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  sign  of  equality.  The  result  is  the  desired 
formula. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  this  process  is  that  you 
do  not  have  to  know  what  a  formula  means  in  order  to 
change  its  subject.  If  the  first  formula  is  true  and  Rules  A, 
B  and  G  are  performed  correctly,  the  resulting  formula  must 
also  be  true.     Take  as  examples  the  unexplained  formulfe 

P  =  and  P  =  xq and  change  the  subject  to  Q  in 

each  case.    For  the  first  we  have : — 
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P  -  (a  +  6Q)/» 

(o+  6Q)/o.  P. 

.     EnleC 

.  +  6Q  -  «P 

.     BsleB 

4g  .  »P  - o 

.     Rule  A 

Q  -  («P  -  a)lb    . 

.     BoleB 

For  the  second  we  have  ;— 

P  -  o/(iQ  - 

') 

(4Q  -  1)  P  .  o  . 

.     BuIeB 

(.Q  -  <  -  o/P       . 

.     Bute  B 

hQ  =  afP  +  t 

.     Bule  A 

o     '■'P  +  ' 

.     Rule  B 

[Ex.  SIV,  B,  and  Ex.  XV  may  now  bo  taken.] 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  PBOGBAMME  OF  SECTION  I  {EXS.  XVII-XXVI). 

!)  1.  Direct  and  Inverse  Proportion. — The  general  course  of 
the  argument  running  through  Exs.  XVII-XXVI  has  been 
described  in  oh.  v.,  g  2.  Ex.  XVII  intrt>diice8  the  idea  of 
"functionality,"  which  is  further  developed  in  Ess.  XXIf- 
XZV.  Strictly  speakiDg,  the  use  of  a  formula  always  implies 
this  idea ;  for  a  formula  always  exhibits  the  value  of  one  vari- 
able as  depending  upon  the  values  of  other  variables.  The 
aim  of  these  exercises  is  to  make  the  implicit  idea  explicit. 
In  previous  exercises  the  pupil  has  been  chiefly  interested  in 
the  matter  of  a  formula — that  ia,  in  the  information  which 
it  gives  about  the  subject.  He  is  now  to  see  that  foimulGB 
which  deal  with  a  most  heterogeneous  collection  of  subjects 
may  yet  have  precisely  the  atone  form ;  and  this  test  is  to  be 
illustrated  by  a  detailed  study  of  a  few  specific  functional 
relations. 

Two  features  of  the  exposition  are  of  special  importance. 
Id  the  first  place  the  more  abstract  notion  of  algebraic  form 
is  approached  by  way  of  the  more  concrete  graphical  form. 
For  example,  the  straight  line  and  the  hyperbola  which  are 
respectively  the  expressions  of  direct  and  inverse  proportion 
are  literally  "  forms  ".  The  student  who  has  stored  them  in 
his  memory  has  ever  at  hand  a  means  of  keeping  hold  of 
ideas  which  are  apt  to  evade  the  grip  of  an  algebraic  expression. 
Their  remembered  shapes  exhibit  in  a  fiash  to  the  mental 
eye  the  typical  features  of  each  relation.  For  these  reasons 
emphasis  is  laid  in  this  part  of  the  subject  upon  the  corre- 
spondence between  certain  graphic  and  certain  algebraic 
forms  [cf.  oh.  iv.,  g  8]. 

In  the  second  place  those  familiar  denizens  of  the  algebraic 
:  and   y — now   come  Into   view    for  the  first  time. 
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Letters  have  hitherto  been  the  shorthand  representativea  of 
verbal  desoriptions  of  apeoifio  or  oonorete  variables.  For  this 
reason  they  have  always  been  chosen  so  as  to  suggest  the 
variables  to  which  they  refer.  The  beet  way  to  record  the 
faot  that  the  weight  of  a  pieoe  cut  from  a  sheet  of  cardboard 
is  proportiooal  to  its  area  is  to  use  the  form  W  =  kA.  But 
if  we  wish  to  forget  the  specificity  of  the  variables  and  to 
attend  only  to  their  form  of  connexion  it  is  well  to  use  letters 
which  will  not  suggest  any  particular  variables  hut  shall  mean 
only  "  variables  in  connexion  with  one  another  ",  For  this 
purpose  X,  y  and  z  will  be  reserved.  It  follows  that,  as  onr 
students  come  to  deal  more  and  more  with  variables  in 
general  instead  of  speoifio  variables,  xs  and  ya  will  the  more 
abound.  The  teacher  is  strongly  advised  not  to  throw  away 
the  great  advantage  of  this  special  use  of  x  and  y  hy  using 
them  as  symbols  for  unknown  values  of  a  concrete  variable. 

The  forms  of  relation  (or  "  funotions  ") '  considered  in  Bia. 
XVII  and  XXII-XXV  are  {with  one  exception)  limited  to 
direot  and  inverse  proportion.  Ex.  XVII  deals  with  y  =  kx, 
Ex.  XXIII  with  y  :°  ^/x— each  function  being  approached 
hy  way  of  its  graphic  symbol.  In  Ex.  XXIV  the  study  of  direct 
and  inverse  proportion  is  extended  to  the  functions  y  —  kx^ 
and  y  ^  k  ^x,  m  the  one  connexion,  and  to  the  functions 
y  =  k/x^  and  y  ■=  A/  Jx  in  the  other.  Attention  should  be  given 
to  the  way  in  whioh  the  relation  between  the  primitive  and 
the  derived  form  of  proportion  is  brought  out.  Each  form 
of  direot  proportion  is  in  the  first  instance  referred  to  the 
straight  line  through  the  orin^n  ;  each  form  of  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  hyperbola.  The  graphs  of  the  more  complex  forma 
are  then  derived  from  the  straight  line  or  hyperbola  by  a 
simple  method  of  transformation.  In  this  way  the  pupil  is 
taught  to  realize  the  unity  underlying  the  various  forms  in 
which  direct  proportion  and  inverse  proportion  may  be  ex- 
hibited. Ex.  XXV  is  given  to  a  simple  study  of  mixed  forms, 
such  as  2  =  kxy,  of  such  common  occurrence  that  they  oould 
not  be  omitted  even  in  the  first  stage. 

The  exception  referred  to  above  is  the  "  linear  relation " 
whioh  grows  so  naturally  out  of  the  relation  of  direot  propor- 
tion that  its  study  could  hardly  bie  excluded.  It  appears  in 
Ex.  XVIII,  Nos.  19-24. 

■The  term  "fonotion"  iit  reserved  for  SaobioD  II. 
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§  2.  The  Trigonometrical  Batict. — The  reaaone  for  includ- 
ing in  the  algebra  course  the  fundamental  notione  of  trigono- 
metry have  been  given  in  ch.  ii.,  §  3.  Methods  of  imparting 
them  are  suggested  in  ch.  xiu.  It  willbe  seen  that  the  sub- 
ject is  here  treated  as  a  department  of  the  doctrine  of  direct 
proportion.  The  study  of  the  sine,  cosine  and  tangent  as 
funotioDS  which  have  a  "  field  "  of  their  own  apart  from  their 
relations  to  triangles  is  postponed  to  Fart  II,  Beotion  VII. 
At  first  the  treatment  is  confined  to  these  three  fundamental 
functions ;  the  secant,  oosecant  and  cotangent  are  probably 
not  worth  the  confusion  they  introduce. 

All  three  notions  are  taught  in  connexion  with  practical  prob- 
lems, in  which  they  appear  as  factors  which  when  multiplied 
into  the  length  of  one  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle  give  the 
length  of  another.  The  average  pupil  finds  these  definitions 
of  tangent,  sine  and  cosine  muoh  easier  to  understand  and 
to  apply  than  their  definitions  as  ratios.  The  tangent  is 
taught  first  (ch.  xiii..  A)  since  the  practical  problems  in  which 
it  can  be  applied  are  the  most  obvious  and  simple.  The  sine 
and  cosine  are  taught  (ch .  zhl  ,  B)  in  connexion  with  navigation 
problems  for  two  reasons  besides  -the  intrinsic  attractiveness 
of  suoh  problems.  First,  the  calculation  of  easting  and 
northing  from  a  given  course  and  distance  exhibits  the  sine  and 
cosine  in  the  r61e  in  which  they  play  their  most  characteristic 
part  in  all  branches  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics — namely 
as  factors  for  determining  the  "  projeotions,"  "  components  " 
or  "  resolved  parte  "  of  some  directed  magnitude.  Next,  in 
navigation  problems  the  right-angled  triangle  is  in  varied 
positions,  so  that  the  pupil  learns  from  the  outset  to  think  of 
the  sine  and  cosine  as  oonneoting  the  hypotenuse  with  the 
sides  opposite  and  adjacent  to  a  given  angle.  Taught  in 
this  way  these  notions  do  not  contract  the  haziness  which 
persistently  clings  round  them  when  they  are  defined  in  terms 
of  the  "  perpendicular  "  and  "  base  "  of  a  triangle.' 

In  connexion  with  the  aim  of  illustrating  the  special  use 

'  In  order  to  elinainBte  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion  the  Greek 
letters  a,  &,  y  will  be  used  aa  symbola  for  the  meaauri  of  an  angle 
in  degrees.  The  Soman  lettera  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  P,  Q,  R,  etc.,  will 
be  used  (as  in  geometry)  merely  to  name  the  angle.  Thus  if  in 
fig.  32,  p.  128,  the  angle  P  contains  34°  we  have  a  ^  34°.  (Note 
b^  we  do  not  write  a°.)  Later  in  the  work  the  symbols  $,  0  will 
be  used  for  the  measure  of  an  angle  in  radians. 
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of  the  sine  and  oosioe  the  idea  of  a  vector  is  introduced 
(Ex.  XIX,  Note  to  No.  18).  The  reader  is  no  doubt  familiar 
with  this  notion.  In  fig.  21,  which  illustrates  Ex.  XIX,  No- 
20.  the  vectors  6  and  a  represent  two  movements  carrying  a 
point  from  A  to  B.  The  vector  c  represents  the  single  moye- 
ment  which  would  have  carried  the  point  from  the  same 
origin  to  the  same  tenninua.  Then  b  and  a  are  component 
vectors,  c  their  resultant.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
angle  between  b  and  a  is  the  external  angle  at  C.  It  is  the 
change  of  direction  which  one  would  make  at  fi  in  walking 


By  the  aid  of  the  vector  notion  all  oases'  of  the  "solution 
of  triangles "  can  easily  be  solved  without  the  aid  of 
special  formula.  Thus  if,  in  fig.  21,  the  information  that 
ABC  =  20°  had  been  withheld  (No.  22),  the  length  of  c  could 
still  have  been  calculated  by  the  method  shown  in  fig.  22. 
Suppose  the  point  to  travel  from  A  to  B  by  the  rectangular 
route  APB  instead  of  by  AOB.     Then  we  have 

AP  =  106  +  23-5  cos  69°  =  19,  and  PB  =  23-5  sin  69° 

=  22  (nearly). 

But  tan  a  =  PB/AP  =  22/19  -  1-16  =  tan  49°. 

Hence  a  =  49°  and  /S  =  20°, 

while  C  can  be  calculated  by  two  or  three  methods  already 

studied. 
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Fig.  23  shows  the  aolatioa  of  No.  28 : 
PB  =  800  dn  53"  =  639 ;  a  =  PB/ain  78°  -  639/sin  78" 
=  653. 
Hence  6  -  800  cos  53°  +  653  cos  78°. 

Ch.  XIV.,  A,  coatiDues  the  subject  of  oavigatioQ  problems  in 
order  to  exhibit   the 
ftpplioation     of     the  C 

trigoaomettica.1  func- 
tions to  the  simplegeo- 
metry  of  the  sphere. 
The  neglect  of  this 
geometry  in  Bohools 
where  globes  and 
atlases  are  in  constant 
use  is  little  short  of 
a  scandal.     Ex.  XX 

is    the    beginning    of  Pia.  28. 

an  attempt  continued 
throughout  the  book  to  give  clear  though  strictly  elementary 
ideas  upon  a  subject  whit^— apart  from  its  special  claims  upon 
the  interest  of  a  seafaring  people — offers  the  best  possible  op- 
portunities for  cultivating  the  knowledge  of  tridimensional 
space. 

In  ch.  XIV.,  6,  and  Ex.  XXI,  the  pupil  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  fundamental  relations  between  the  three  trigono- 
metrical ratios  of  the  same  angle.  It  will  be  noted  that  they 
are  taught  not  as  abstract  propositions  but  as  practical  tests 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  ratios  supposed  to  be  determined  by 
measurement  Any  cultivation  of  "  identities  "  beyond  this 
point  would  be  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  treat- 
ment. 

g  3.  The  Combining  of  Formula  (Exercise  XXII).— Be- 
tween the  earlier  and  the  later  exercises  on  proportionality  an 
exercise  dealing  with  "simple  equations  of  two  unknowns" 
is  interpolated.  The  traditional  treatment  which  takes  this 
topic  immediately  or  shortly  after  equations  of  one  unknown 
simply  because  two  follows  after  one  is  based  upon  the  in- 
fertile principle,  of  "  logical "  arrangement.  In  ch.  xv.  an 
attempt  is  made  to  find  a  more  natural  and  fruitful  mode  of 
attack.  There  are  three  outstanding  uses  of  systems  of 
equations.  The  first  is  to  determine  the  constants  in  a  re- 
lation,  such  as  y  =  a  +  bx,  the  fonn  of  which  is  already 

T.  a  ^-1 
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known.  The  Beoond  ia  to  determine  whether  any  pair  (or 
triad)  of  values  of  the  variables  will  satisfy  eadi  of  a 
given  set  of  relations ;  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  pair  or  triad. 
The  third  use  is  elimination — the  process  of  "  editing  "  a  set 
of  symbolio  statements  so  as  to  derive  fiom  them  a  statement 
in  which  all  they  have  to  say  about  the  oonnexion  between 
certain  variables  is  inoluded  while  all  the  irrelevant  things 
they  say  about  other  variables  are  deleted.  These  three  topics 
form  the  subjects  of  oh,  sv.  and  Ex,  XXII.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  discussioa  is  in  each  case  based  upon  operations 
which  the  pupil  has  learnt  in  earlier  exercises.  The  aim  is 
to  systematize  these  operations  into  technical  methods. 

§  i.  Bevision. — Ex.  XXVI  and  last  of  Section  I  ia  given 
to  general  revision.  Revision  of  this  kind  is  of  great  import- 
aaoe,  especially  in  order  to  secure  teohmoal  facility.  But  it 
is  still  more  important  that  the  pupil  shall  constantly  be 
oalled  upon  to  apply  hts  knowledge  outside  the  formal  mathe- 
matics lesson.  The  making  and  manipulating  of  formule  in 
physics — iuoluding  change  of  the  subjeot— statistical  work  and 
field-surveying  in  geography  offer  opportunities  for  the  loDd 
of  application  which  makes  mathematical  knowledge  at  once 
a  reality  and  a  delight.  A  simple  plan  of  oo-ordination  be- 
tween the  school  departments  will  provide  many  such  oppor- 
tunities to  the  profit  of  all  conoamed  and  will  secure  the  unity 
of  method  which  is  the  essence  of  fruitful  co-operation. 

The  bulk  of  the  examples  are  arranged  in  six  "test  papers," 
printed  in  two  blocks — A,B,C,  and  F,6,H.  An  important 
feature  consists  in  the  problems  in  which  the  pupil  is  called 
to  solve  simple  problems  of  solid  geometry  by  means  of 
trigonometricml  formulea.  Simple  models  oonstmoted  in 
paper  or  thin  card  are  of  great  assistance  in  building  up  the 
power  of  dealing  intelligently  with  problems  of  this  kind. 

Between  the  two  sets  of  test  papers  are  two  groups  of  ex- 
amples whose  aim  ia  to  extend  rather  than  to  revise  the 
earlier  work.  The  group  headed  "  E  "  deals  with  the  manipu- 
lation of  surds,  and  may  be  regarded  as  art  appendix  to 
Ex.  VIII.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
the  process  of  "  rationalizing  the  denominator  "  of  a  smrd  frac- 
tion when  the  denominator  is  a  binomial.  The  group  beaded 
"  D  "  is  composed  of  examples  of  a  more  novel  character. 
These  aim  at  introducing  oertKiD  simple  methods  which 
statistioians  use  in  summarizing  the  information  to  he  derived 
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from  a  given  group  of  data.  A  little  consideration  will  show 
that  aay  such  method  involves  the  use  of  at  least  two  numbere 
or  "  co-ordinates  ".  Take  aa  a  simple  example  the  attempts 
of  a  marksman  to  hit  a  certain  point  on  a  target.  If  we 
suppose  that  his  shots  have  left  visible  marks  upon  the  target 
it  is  clear  that  they  may,  in  general,  be  regarded  as  oonstitul- 
iag  a  swarm  or  constellation  of  points.  With  regard  to  this 
swarm  we  may  ask  two  questions :  (i)  What  is  its  general 
position  on  the  target?  and  (ii)  What  is  the  degree  of  closeness 
or  "  scatter  "  of  the  individual  shots  ?  If  by  an  astonishing 
fortuity  the  marks  happened  to  lie  in  a  perfect  circle  it  would 
be  easy  to  give  a  definite  nomerioal  answer  to  both  those 
questions:  the  "general  position"  of  the  swarm  would  be 
defined  by  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  degree 
of  "  scatter  "  by  its  radius.  The  problem  of  the  statistician 
is  to  find  similarly  definite  replies  in  less  simple  cases.  The 
examples  before  us  illustrate  two  methods,  either  of  which 
may  appropriately  he  used. when  the  data  are  non-directed 
□umberB.  The  method  most  suitable  for  directed  numbers 
(the  method  of  "  root- mean- square  deviation  "}  is  studied  in 
Ex.  LVII.  Both  these  incursions  into  the  province  of  statisti- 
cal science  are  to  be  regarded  as  preliminary  to  the  formal 
treatment  of  that  important  and  typically  modern  subject  in 
the  lost  section  of  the  whole  work. 

In  both  of  the  methods  here  to  be  considered  the  "  general 
position  "  of  the  group  of  data  is  regarded  as  determined  by 
the  position  of  the  "median,"  or  middle  term  of  the  series. 
There  are  two  alternative  ways  of  measuring  the  degree  of 
dispersion  or  "  scatter".  The  first  is  to  find  by  calculation 
the  arithmetical  mean  or  average  of  the  differences  between 
the  various  data  and  their  median.  This  number  is  called 
the  "  mean  deviation  "  of  the  group  of  data.  The  other 
method  is  to  divide  the  series  into  four  compartments,  each 
containing  one  quarter  of  the  whole  siunber  of  data  arranged 
in  order,  and  to  nnd  the  semi -distance  between  the  ' '  quartUes  " 
or  points  of  division  which  He  on  either  side  of  the  median 
and  include  half  the  series  between  them.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  "  quartile  deviation  "  or  "  semi-interqnartile  range  "  indi- 
cates in  a  general  way  the  degree  of  condensation  or  disper- 
sion of  the  data  about  the  median. 

Of  these  two  methods  the  latter  has  the  advantage  of 
requiring  practically  no  calculation.    It  is  also  directly  ap 
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plioable  when  the  data  are  represented  gnpMoally  instead 
of  numerioally.  Nos.  13-20  illuBtrate  this  important  point 
in  oonnexion  with  the  problem  of  evalaating  the  evidenoe 
afforded  by  a  aeries  of  praotioal  meaaurementH.  The  way  in 
which  the  apphoatloa  is  made  was  desoribed  in  ch.  iv.,  §  7. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DIRECT  PBOPOBTION. 

(Ch.  IV.,  §  6 ;  oh.  ii.,  §  I;  Ex.  XVII.)' 

§  1.  Direct  Proportion  :  its  Graphic  Symbol. — The  idea  of 
direct  proportioD  is  famihar  from  arithmetio.  We  say,  for 
esample,  that  the  oost  of  a  length  of  stair  carpet  is  directly 
proportioDal  to  the  nnaiber  of  yards  bought ;  meaning  that  if 
on  one  occasion  we  bay  2,  3,  4  .  .  .  times,  or  ^,  }>  3,  f,  .  ■  ■ 
as  mnoh  oarpet  as  on  another  oooasion  the  oost  will  be  2,  3,  4 
.  .  .  times  or  ^,  ^,  3,  ^  .  .  .  as  mnoh  as  before. 

Suppose  a  man  who  sella  stair-oarpets  at  different  prices  to 
need  onespeotedly  a  "  ready  reckoner  ".      It  ooold  be  made 
most  expeditiDualy  upon  the  following  plan.      On  squared 
paper  graduate  a  base-line  to  represent  the  number  of  yards 
of  carpet  sold  (fig.  24),  and  a  vertical  line  to  represent  the 
oost.     Above   the   graduation   20  insert   dots   marking  the 
price  of  20  yards  of  each  kind  of  carpet     We  may  suppose 
that  there  are  four   kinds,    priced  respectively   at    2s.    3d,, 
3b.  lid.,  3a.  9d.  and  4s.  6d.  a  yard.     (To  use  the  prices  of  1 
yard  would  be  to  risk  inaccuracy  in  drawing ;  the  cost  of 
20  yards  is  easily  oaloulated  mentally.)     Through  each  dot 
and  the  origin  draw  the  straight  lines  OA,  OB,  etc.     These  ^ 
lines  constitute  the  required  "ready  reckoner".    For  example,  | 
the  oost  of  48  yards  of  the  cheapest  carpet  is  given  by  the  ' 
point  P  and  is  £6  8s. 

§  2.  Geometrical  Proof. — It  is  easy  to  show  why  the 
ready  reckoner  "  works  ".  Suppoae  OQ  to  be  divided  into 
any  number  of  equal  parts  of  which  O^^  is  the  first,  and 
Pi9t>  Pi^i'  ^^■>  ^^  equal  to  the  others,  l^en  all  the  triangles 
^^jPit  Pi^sPi'  ^^<^->  '"^  congruent.     It  follows  that  the  line 

'  The  t«aohar  should  also  conanlt  the  chapter  on  Proportion  in 
Abbott's  Ttaehing  of  Arithmetic,  pablished  in  this  aeries. 
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rises  from  0  to  P  by  equal  steps,  j),^],  p^qj,  p^q^,  etc.  Thus 
if  there  are  n  steps,  PQ  —  p^q■^  x  n.  Suppose  ^^  to  be  taken 
at  the  point  representing  1  yard.  Then  there  would  be  48 
steps  and  PQ  =  Pig,  x  48.  Thus  if  j»,g,  represents  correctly 
the  price  of  1  yard,  PQ  will  repreaeat  correctly  the  price  of 
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18  yards.  But  there  would  be  20  equal  steps  from  O  to 
A,  so  that,  since  the  vertioal  at  A  represents  correctly  the 
price  of  20  yards,  pjg^  does  represent  correctly  the  price  of 
1  yard. 

We  are  certain,  then,  that  the  points  on  the  line  OAP  give 
correctly  the  cost  of  any  esact  number  of  yards.     It  is  easy 
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to  make  sure  that  the  reckoner  will  also  "  work  "  for  fractions 
of  ft  yard— for  example,  that  the  point  V  gives  oorteotly  the 
price  of  42  yards  2  feet,  or  42§  yards  =  ^^.  For  this  result 
the  line  can  be  snpposed  to  rise  from  O  to  P'  by  126  equal 
steps,  of  which  the  first  should  represent  the  oost  of  \  yard. 
But  sinoe  60  of  these  equal  steps  will  carry  the  line  to  A,  the 
first  step  does  represent  correctly  the  cost  of  \  yard.  Thus 
P'Q'  represents  correctly  the  cost  of  43|  yards.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  argument  could  be  repeated  with  auy  other  fractional 
number  of  yards, 

!^  3.  Correspondence  between  Graph-t  and  Formulce. — The 
cost  in  pounds  (C)  of  a  length  of  L  yards  of  the  cheapest 
carpet  is  given  by  the  formula 

C  =  01125L 
Since  by  the  straight  line  OA  the  same  problems  can  be  solved 
as  by  this  formula,  the  line  may  be  called  the  graph  of  the 
formula  G  "  0'1125L.  Similarly  the  line  OD  is  the  graph  of 
the  formula  C  =  0'225L,  etc.  Id  general,  if  p  be  the  price  of 
a  single  yard  of  carpet,  then  the  formija  C  =  pL  will  give 
the  cost  of  a  given  number  of  yards,  and  to  this  formula  will 
correspond  some  straight  line  through  the  origin — the  slope 
of  the  line  depending  on  the  value  of  p. 

g  4.  GeaeraUeation  of  Formula. — It  is  dear  that  we  should 
have  reached  results  like  the  foregoing  if  we  had  started  with 
any  other  example  of  direct  proportion.  That  is,  no  matter 
what  the  things  are  of  which  one  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  other,  the  graph  of  the  formula  connecting  them  would 
always  be  a  straight  line  through  the  origin.  Such  a  straight 
tine  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  universal  symbol  of 
direct  proportion. 

It  ia  convenient  to  have  a  formula  which  can  also  be  used 
as  an  "  universal  symbol  "  of  direct  proportion.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  must  first  replace  the  letters  G  and  L  in  the  formula 
G  =  pli  by  letters  that  shall  not  suggest  any  definite  "  vari- 
ables". The  letters  x  and  j/ are  very  suitable  for  this  use. 
It  is  usual  to  let  x  represent  the  "independent  variable" — 
that  is,  the  variable  whose  values  are  supposed  to  be  given. 
The  letter  y  will  then  represent  the  "  dependent  variable  " — 
that  is,  the  variable  which  would  be  the  subject  of  the  corre- 
sponding formula.  In  accordance  with  the  rule  followed  in 
graph-drawing  (ch.  iv.,  i^  3),  x,  the  unnamed  independent 
variable,  will  always  be  measured  along  the  horizontal  axis. 
■  i>,  Google 
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For  this  reasoD  this  oxie  is  ofbea  called  tite  aaiit  of  g  or  the 
ic-azia.  The  vertioal  axis  Ib  then  called  the  axis  ofyor  the 
^-azis.^ 

Lastly  p  muBt  be  replaced  by  a  letter  that  will  not  suggest 
any  definite  example  of  proporUon.  The  letter  k  will  generally 
be  used.  It  will  suggest  that  in  the  formula  oorresponding  to 
any  straight  line  through  the  origin  eaoh  value  of  ^is  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  proper  value  of  x  by  a  constant  number. 
With  given  Boales  of  graduation  for  x  and  y,  the  value  of  k 
depends  on  the  slope  of  the  graph,  being  greater  ae  the  latter 
is  steeper. 

[Ex.  XVII  may  now  be  worked.] 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  TBIOONOMETBICAL  BAT103  (I). 

A.  The  Tangent  of  an  Angle  (oh.  xi.,  §  2;  Ex.  XVIII). 
§  I.  "Height  Problems"  by  Calculation. — Standing  150 
feet  hom  the  wall  of  a  building  I  note  that  the  angle  of  eleva- 
Uou  of  ito  top  is  22°.  How  high  ia  the  top  of  the  wall  above 
my  eye-level  7  This  problem  could,  ot  course,  be  answered 
by  means  of  a  drawing  (6g.  26).  Draw  OA  representing  160 
feet  to  any  scale  you  please,  set  oS  OB  so  ^at  the  angle 
AOB  =  '27i.  The  perpeudioular  AB  read  off  on  the  soale 
used  in  drawing  OA  gives  the  height  of  the  wall.  It  will  be 
found  to  be  60  feet. 


It  is  easy  to  see  why  differences  of  soale  make  no  differ- 
enoe  to  the  result.  (The  method  would,  of  course,  be  useless 
if  they  did.)  Let  OAiB,,  OA^j,  etc.  {fig.  26),  represent 
different  figures  obtained  by  taldng  different  scales  and  placed 
BO  that  they  share  the  angle  AOB,  Then,  by  the  last 
lesson  we  have ; — 

AjB,  =  k .  OAp  AgBj  =  k .  OAj,  etc., 
k  being  a  constant  number.     If,  therefore,  in  any  one  draw- 
ing the  perpendicular  is  (say)  ^  of  the  base,  it  will  be  so  in 
aU  possible  drawings  representing  the  same  data. 
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Now  the  value  of  k  depends,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the 
angle  at  0.     When  this  angle  is  22°  it  appears  that  A;  =  |  or 
0'4.     Supposing  this  result  to  be  accurate  it  would  be  possible 
to  solve  any  other  similar  problem  involving  an  angle  of  22° 
by  oaloutation  and  so  to  avoid  the  tedium  and  risk  of  drawing. 
For  example  :  I  stand  80  yards  from  the  point  immediately 
under  the  spire  of  a  church  and  the  weathercock  has  an 
elevation   of  22'.     How  high    is  it   above   my    eye-level? 
Suppose  OA  (fig.  25)  on  any  scale  to  represent  60  yards ;  then 
AB  represents  the  height  of  the  spire.     But  we  have 
AB  =  OA  X  ^ 
-80x  * 
=  32  yards. 

§  2.  Extension  to  other  Angles.     The  Table  of  Tangents.— 
It  is  easily  seen   that  to  each  angle  there  corresponds   a 


Pio.  26. 

definite  value  of  k  by  means  of  which  all  "  height  problems  " 
involving  that  angle  could  be  solved  by  calculation  instead  of 
measurement.  It  would  clearly  be  worth  while  to  make 
a  table  of  these  values  by  means  of  very  careful  drawings  and 
to  preserve  ii  for  future  use.  Such  a  table  is  called  a  table 
of  tangents. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  drawing  for  every  degree. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  measure  the  "tangents"  (i.e.  the 
values  of  k)  for  every  tenth  degree.  The  tangent  for  any 
other  angle  can  be  determined  from  these  by  a  graph.  The 
work  should  be  divided  among  the  class.  Each  member 
should  draw  a  right-angled  triangle  containing  one  of  the 
angles  in  the  following  table.  To  ensure  accuracy  the 
triangle  should  be  large,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made 
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to  ensure  uniformity.  It  ehoutd  be  pointed  out  that  each 
triangle  supplies  materials  for  calculating  two  tangents.  For 
example,  the  person  who  starts  out  to  determine  the  tangent 
of  40°  can  also  calculate  from  his  figure  the  tangent  of  50°. 
The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  tangent  of  an  angle  is  the 
reciprooal  of  the  tangent  of  ite  complement.  By  this  plan 
at  least  four  independent  measurements  of  each  tangent  will 
be  obtained.  The  results  should  be  collected  upon  the  black- 
board, averaged,  and  set  out  in  the  following  table.  The 
tangents  of  0°  and  90*  must  be  discussed  separately.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  it  roust  be  shown  that  as  the  angle 
increases  the  tangent  also  increases  in  auch  a  way  that  by 
bringing  the  an^e  near  enough  to  90°  we  can  make  the 
tangent  as  large  as  we  please.  Thus  there  is  no  number  so 
large  that  we  cannot  find  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  larger 
still.  Moreover,  the  tangents  continue  to  grow  larger  with 
the  angle  until  the  tatter  becomes  a  right  angle.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  no  tangent  oorrespoading  to  the  right  angle 
itself,  for  at  the  moment  when  the  angle  becomes  a  right 
angle  the  ^ure  ceases  to  he  a  triangle.  (A  triangle  whose 
base  is  zero  would  be  an  absurdity.)  To  indicate  (i)  that 
there  is  no  tangent  corresponding  to  90°  and  (ii)  that  the 
tangent  increasea  without  end  as  the  angle  approaches  90° 
it  is  usual  to  make  use  of  the  symbolism 

tan  90°-  oo. 
This  statement  is  usually  read  "  the  tangent  of  90'  is  in- 
finity ".  The  pupil  must  remember  that  this  does  not  mean 
that  90°  has  a  tangent  like  the  other  angles,  but  that  the 
words  are  a  convenient  brief  way  of  expressing  what  was 
said  above. 


Angle 

0° 

10= 

20= 

30° 

40° 

50° 

60° 

70° 

80= 

9(f 

Tingent 

0-00 

018 

036 

0-58 

0-81 

119 

1-73 

2-76 

5-67 

*  1 

From  these  data  the  graph  of  fig.  27  should  now  he  drawn. 
Individuals  should  be  asked  to  read  from  their  graphs  the 
tangents  of  given  angles.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  should 
y  comparison  with  those  of  other  individuals 
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and  with  the  nnmbers  in  the  Table  of  Tangents  {Exerdtes, 
p.  107). 

[Ex.  XVIII  may  now  bo  worked.] 


C.  The  Sine  and  Cosine.  Vectors  (oh.  xi.,  g  2 ;  Ex.  XIX). 
g  1.  The  Navigator's  Problem. — The  master  of  a  ship  which 
leaves  one  port  for  another,  perhajra  at  a  great  distanee,  must 
be  able  at  any  moment  to  mark  his  position  upon  his  chcart 
or  map  of  the  seas.  He  can  do  this  very  exactly  from  time 
to  time  by  observations  of  the  sun  from  which  he  can  oalon- 
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Pia.  37. 
late  his  latitude  and  longitude.  Bnt  such  observations  can 
be  made  only  in  favourable  circumstances— e.g.  in  dear 
weather.  They  must  be  supplemented  by  other  calculations 
which  will  fix  the  position  of  the  ship  at  times  between  the 
observations  on  the  sun. 

These  calculations — which  the  sailor  calls  his  "  dead  reckon- 
ing"— are  made  as  follows.  When  he  has  left  a  known 
point  he  can  fix  his  position  at  a  later  moment  if  he  knows 
two  things:  the  direction  in  which  he  has  sailed  and  the 
distance  the  ship  has  travelled  in  that  direction.     The  former 
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is  called  the  course  and  is  determined  by  the  compass.  On 
steamers,  at  any  rate,  the  oourse  is  usually  reokoned  by  the 
number  of  degrees  between  the  direction  in  which  the  ship  is 
being  steered  and  the  north  and  south  line.  Thus  if  the  ^ip 
is  being  steered  W.9.W.  the  course  is  "  67^°  W.  of  8."  The 
distance  run  on  a  giyen  course  is  determined  by  the  log.  In 
modem  shijm  this  is  on  instrument  which  can  be  compared 
with  a  cyclometer,  since  it  records  at  any  moment  how  far  the 
ship  has  gone.     (A  brief  description  of  the  patent  log  may 


/ 

y 
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well  be  given,  prefaced  by  an  aooonnt  of  the  older  method  of 
"heaving  the  log".  The  term  "ten  knots"  which  means 
"  tea  sea-miles  an  hour"  receives  its  explanation  here.) 
Whenever  the  direction  of  the  ship  is  changed  the  new  course 
is  reoorded  in  the  "  log  book  "  together  with  the  distance  run 
upon  the  last  course. 

%  2.  Qraphie  Solution. — Knowing  the  distance  run  on 
each  course  the  sailor  could  now  fix  his  position  on  the 
chart.  Let  0  (fig.  28)  be  the  port  of  departure.  Let  the  ship 
begin  by  steaming  10  miles  on  a  course  60°  E.  of  N.  This 
movement  can  be  represented  by  the  line  OP  drawn  to  scale 
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and  at  an  angle  of  50^  with  the  north  and  south  line  Op. 
The  lines  PQ,  QB  may  similarly  represent  movemeots  of  the 
ship  in  which  it  runs  38°  E.  of  N.,  8  miles,  and  56°  E.  of  N., 
12  miles,  successively.  The  point  R  now  gives  the  position 
of  the  ship  aocording  to  the  "  dead  reckoning  ".  But  there 
is  a  more  oonvenient  method  than  this.  The  movement  of 
10  miles  along  OP  will  carry  the  ship  a,  certain  distance  to 
the  north  of  O  and  also  a  certain  distance  to  the  east.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  movements.  If  we  knew  the 
amount  of  the  "  northings  "  represented  by  Op,  Tq.  Qr,  and 
of  the  "  eastings  "  represented  by  j)P,  gQ,  rE  we  could  fix  the 
position  of  R  by  marking  off  0/  =  the  total  northing  and 
r'H  =  the  total  easting.  In  this  way  the  trouble  and  risk 
involved  in  drawing  would  be  avoided.  It  is  evident  after  the 
last  chapter  (a)  that,  given  the  distance  run,  the  northing  or 
souiihing  and  the  easting  or  westing  depend  entirely  upon  the 
angle  of  the  course ;  and  (b)  that,  given  the  course,  they  are 
directly  proportional  to  the  distance  run.  Thus  if  67)  Is 
(say)  6'4  miles  when  OP  is  10  miles,  it  would  he  12-8  mites  i( 
the  distance  run  were  20  miles,  etc. 

To  apply  this  idea  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  northing  (or 
southing)  and  the  easting  (or  westing)  produced  by  a  given 
distance  for  each  possible  course.  Knowing  these,  tiie  north- 
ings, etc.,  for  other  distances  can  be  calculated  by  proportion. 
The  most  convenient  distance  to  take  is  10  miles.  The 
method  of  A,  §  2,  should  be  followed.  Let  the  class  determine 
hy  careful  drawing  the  northing  and  easting  when  a  ship  sails 
10  miles  on  courses  10°,  20°,  30°.  ...  80"  E.  of  N.— each 
member  being  responsible  for  one  angle  or  more.  Let  the 
class  then  be  divided  into  two  sections — one  section  to  graph 
the  eastings  (fig.  29),  the  other  the  northings  (fig.  30). 

1^  3.  Sine  and  Cosine. — From  these  graphs,  taken  together, 
we  can  read  off  the  northing  (or  southing)  and  the  easting  (or 
westing)  corresponding  to  a  run  of  10  miles  on  any  given 
course.  For  example  if  a  ship  mns  37°  W.  of  8.  she  will  be 
carried  8  miles  south  and  6  miles  west  of  the  starting  point. 

Suppose  that,  the  course  being  the  same,  the  distance  run 
was  17  miles,  we  should  argue  that  each  mile  run  along  that 
course  carries  the  ship  O'S  miles  south  and  06  miles  west. 
Thus  for  a  run  of  17  miles : — 

Southing  =  17  X  0-8      and      Westing  =  17  x  0  6 
=  13-6  miies  ^  10-2  miles 
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The  Dumbers  0-8  and  0*6  and  libe  numbers  eorrespoading 
in  tbe  same  way  to  tbe  other  poaeible  courses  oan,  then,  be  re- 
garded &a  factors  or  ooeffioiente  by  which  the  distance  run  is 
to  be  multiplied  to  give  the  northing  (or  southing)  aod  the 
easting  (or  westing).  They  will  obviously  all  be  fraotiona 
ranging  between  0  and  1. 
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It  is  convenieat  to  give  these  coefficients  definite  names. 
The  coefficient  used  to  calculate  the  easting  or  westing  is 
called  the  sine  of  the  angle  to  which  it  belongs,  the  other  co- 
efficient the  C0S171B.  They  may,  of  course,  be  used  to  oalco- 
lale  the  sides  of  any  right-angled  triangle  when  the  hypoten- 
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use  and  one  of  the  angles  are  giveo.  The  sine  is  the  factor 
by  whioh  the  hypotenose  must  be  multiplied  to  give  the  aide 
opposite  to  this  angle ;  the  cosine  is  the  factor  for  oalcnlating 
the  side  adjacent  to  this  angle  (fig.  31).' 

^  4.  Complementary  Angles. — It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
sine  and  cosine  of  an  angle  a  are  respectively  the  same  as  the 
cosine  and  sine  of  90°  -  a.  Pig.  32  shows  the  reason  of  this 
relation :  the  angle  B  -  90°  -  a  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
side  adjacent  to  P  is  the  side  opposite  to  B. 

The  angle  90°  -  a  is  called  the  con^lement  of  the  angle  a. 


We  have,  then,  that  the  sine  of  an  angle  is  equal  to  the  cosine 
of  its  complement,  and  conversely. 

[Ex.  XIX,  Nos.  1-17,  may  now  be  taken.] 
g  5.  Vectors. — The  term  vector,  if  not  already  familiar,  may, 
at  the  teacher's  discretion,  be  introduced  during  the  foregoing 
argument  to  describe  the  tines  OP,  PQ,  QB  of  fig.  28.  The 
definition  of  a  vector  is  given  in  the  note  preceding  Ex.  XIX, 
No.  18,  at  which  point  it  may,  if  the  teacher  prefers,  be  con- 
sidered.    The  rest  of  Ex.  XIX  can  then  be  worked. 

'  The  teaoher  who  does  not  deapiBe  thase  things  may  be  glad  of 
the  folloning  mnemonic  device :  "  When  you  were  told  that  the 
tine  is  the  name  of  the  fraction  used  in  caloukting  the  length  of  the 
side  (0)  oppoeite  the  given  angle  from  the  length  of  the  hypotenoae 
(H),  and  tiiat  the  word  is  spelt,  not  alga,  but  sine,  you  might  well 
have  expressed  your  aurprise  by  saying  OH  !  When  you  were  told 
that  the  length  of  the  adjaoeat  aide  (A)  is  calculated  from  that  of 
the  hypotenuse  (E)  by  means  of  another  fraction  called  the  co-sine 
you  might  have  made  the  milder  remark  AH  1  Now  '  OH '  comes 
necessarily  before  '  AH '  and  ' aiae '  necessarily  before  '  co-aine ' ; 
thus  you  can  always  remember  whioh  stands  for  which." 
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CHAPTEB  XIV. 
THE  TBIOONOMBTBICAL  RATIOS  (II). 

A.  GiTcles  of  Latitude.    MidtUe  Latitude  SaiUng  (ah.  xi. , 
g  2 ;  Ex.  XX). 

[The  teacher  will  need  a  globe — preferably  one  with  a  Burfaoe 
upon  which  lines  may  be  drawn  with  chalk.] 

g  1.  Gkanget  of  Latttuds :  the  Hauticai  Mile. — In  ch.  xiii., 
B,  the  northing  (or  southing)  and  the  easting  (or  weeting)  were 
calculated  in  miles.  The  sailor  does  not  actually  leave  his 
results  in  this  form,  for,  as  every  one  knows,  poeitiona  on  a 
map  or  chart  are  fixed  not  by  measurements  representing 
miles,  but  by  measurements  representing  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. Thus,  before  he  can  use  the  results  of  his  calculation 
the  sailor  must  express  his  northing  or  southing  in  degrees 
and  minutes  of  latitude  and  his  easting  or  westing  in  degrees 
and  minutes  of  longitude. 

There  is  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  northing  or  southing. 
Befersnce  to  the  globe  shows  that  the  meridians  or  circles  of 
longitude  are  all  "  great  circles  "  whose  circumferences  are 
simply  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  When  we  know  the 
length  of  this  circumference  a  sinaple  calculation  will  giye  the 
change  of  latitude  produced  hy  a  given  northing  or  southing. 
The  polar  circumference  of  the  earth  is  24,856  miles,  whence 
the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  is  21856/360  -  69  miles. 

Now  if  this  number  were  60  the  sailor's  calculations  would 
be  much  simplified ;  every  mile  run  north  or  south  along  a 
meridian  would  mean  a  difference  of  latitude  of  exactly  one 
minute.  To  secure  the  advantage  of  so  simple  a  relation  the 
sailor  abandons  the  ordinary  or  statute  mile  and  uses  a 
'  nautioal "  or  sea-mile  which  contains  6080  feet  instead  of 
6980.  Sixty  of  these  miles  are  of  the  same  length  as  69 
statute  miles.  In  other  words,  60  sea-miles  are  equivalent 
to  a  degree  of  latitude  and  1  sea-mile  to  a  minute  of  latitude. 
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Thus  a  northing  of  72  sea-milus  impliea  a  dififerenoe  of  latitode 
of  1°  13' ;  a  DOrthiDg  of  354  sea-mileB  »  difierence  of  latitude 
of  5''54'. 

^  2.  Changes  of  Longitude. — The  question  of  the  diBerecoe 
of  longitnde  produced  by  a  given  easting  or  westing  is  not  so 
simple.  The  parallels  of  latitude  are  "small  oiroles "  whose 
circumferences  decrease  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles. 
Only  along  the  equator  itself  will  1  sea-mile  imply  1'  differ- 
ence of  longitude.  The  readiest  way  to  see  this  is  to  note  how 
the  meridians  on  the  globe  approach  one  another  towards  the 
poles. 

What  is  the  law  which  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude 
follows?  It  will  probably  be  suggested  that  the  length  is 
proportional  to  the  dietanoe  from  the  pole.  This  suggestion 
is  easily  found  to  be  inadequate ;  measurement  on  the  globe 
shows  that  the  greatest  distance  between  two  meridians  is 
halved  not  at  latitude  45°  but  at  latitude  60°.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  must  be  sought  in 
the  law  which  fixes  the  relative 
lengths  of  the  circles  of  latitude. 
Why  has  the  parallel  of  60°  half 
the  circumference  of  the  equator  7 
Fig.  33  answers  the  question. 
It  represents  a  section  through 
the  centre  of  the  globe  (C)  and  ^e 
poles  (P,  F),  CE  is  a  radius  join- 
ing the  centre  U>  a  pcnnt  E  on  the 
equator;  A  is  a  point  in  latitude 
FiQ,  33,  60°.     Let  the  figure  rotate  about 

PP".     The  circle  would  trace  out 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  E  the  equator,  A  the  parallel  of  60°. 
It  is  evident  that  GE  would  be  the  radius  of  the  equator  and 
AB  the  radius  of  the  60tb  parallel.     Let  GE  =  GA  =  B,  then 
AB  =  AG  sin  ACB 
=  R  cos  60° 

=  0-fi  B,  by  the  table  p.  111. 
But  if  the  radius  of  the  60th  parallel  is  one-half  of  the  radius 
of  the  equator,  its  circumference  will  be  one-half  of  the  length 
of  the  equator.  That  is,  the  length  of  a  degree  in  60°  latitude 
is,  as  we  found  by  measurement,  one-half  of  the  length  of  a 
degree  along  the  equator.  Gonversely  a  voyage  of  a  given 
number  of  sea-miles  along  the  60°  parallel  impHes  a  change  of 
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Iwigilnde  twice  as  great  as  if  it  had  been  taken  along  the 
equator. 

The  rule  is  eaeily  generalized.  If  the  latitude  be  called  X 
the  radiuB  of  the  parallel  is  R  cos  A.  1o  find  the  change  of 
longitude  correepondiDg  to  a.  given  easting  or  westing  we  have 
the  rule : — 

,            ,,-,..               no.  of  sea-miles 
change  of  longitude  in  minutes  = -^.      — 

Thus  if  a  ship  sails  420  miles  along  the  53rd  parallel  the 
change  of  longitude  is  420/oos  53°  =  700  minutes  =  11°  40*. 

§  3.  Middle  Latitvde  Sailing. — A  new  difficulty  now  comea 
into  view.  Suppose  a  ship  to  start  in  longitude  42°  18'  W. 
and  latitude  60"  N.  and  to  run  20  miles  on  a  course  37° 
E.  of  N.,  then  we  should  have : — 

northing  =■  20  cos  37°        easting  =  20  sin  37° 
~  16  miles  =  12  miles 

The  16  sea-miles  to  the  north  imply  a  difference  of  latitude 
of  16  minutes.  The  ship's  latitude  is,  therefore,  now 
60°  16'  N.  But  when  we  seek  to  convert  the  easting  into 
minutes  of  longitude  what  cosine  are  we  to  take  as  divisor? 
If  the  ship  had  sailed  12  miles  east  in  latitude  60°  the  diviaor 
would  have  been  cos  60° ;  if  in  latitude  60°  16'  it  would  have 
been  cos  60°  16'.  But  aa  a  matter  of  fact  ii  made  its  easting 
on  neither  of  these  parallels  but  on  its  way  from  one  to  the 
other.  A  strictly  accurate  result  cannot  be  obtained,  there- 
fore, by  using  either  of  the  cosines  as  divisor. 

Hiis  objection  is  sound,  but  in  the  case  before  us  is  not 
serious.  There  is  so  little  difEerenoe  between  the  two  cosines 
that  it  hardly  matters  which  we  take  as  divisor.  We  can 
without  serious  error  assume  that  all  the  easting  took  place 
in  latitude  60°,     Then  we  have : — 

diff.  of  long.  =  12/cos  60° 
=  24' 
BO  that  the  new  longitude  is  42°  18'  -  24'  =  41°  54'  W. 

But  now  suppose  the  distance  run  to  have  been  200  miles, 
SO  that  the  northing  would  be  160  miles  and  the  easting  130 
miles.     In  the  first  place  we  have  : — 

change  of  iat.  =  160' 

-  2°  40' 
.-.new  latitude  =  62°  10' 
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The  oosme  graph  shows  that  oos  62°  40'  -  0-46.     The  differ- 
ence between 

120/CO3  62°  40"  and  120/cO8  60°  is  261'  -  240'  -  21'. 
This  IB  too  seriouB  a  di^ence    to    be  ignored;    bo  the 
sailor  compromisee  and  assumes  that  the  easting  was  made 
on  a  parallel  JuUf-way  between  6(f  and  62°  40',  le.  61°  20', 
The  graph  shows  that  cob  61°  20'  =  0-48.     So  we  have  ;— 
change  of  long.  =  120/048 
=  250' 
=  4°10' 
.-.  DBw  longitude  =  42°  18'  -  4°  10' 
-  38°  8'  W. 
This  method  is  called  the  rule  of  middle  latitude  sailing. 

The  queetion  may  be  asked — Would  the  rule  apply  If  the 
distance  mn  were  much  greater  atill — aay  2000  miles?  The 
answer  is  obviously,  No.  It  can  only  be  used  for  moderate 
runs.  But  as  a  single  day's  run  is  never  anything  like  so  great 
as  2000  miles  the  fallnre  of  the  rule  is  unimportant.  The 
final  longitude  after  several  days'  ranning  can  always  be 
determined  by  adding  tbe  daily  changes  together. > 
[Ex.  XX  may  now  be  taken.] 


B.  The  Eelations  between  the  Sine,  Cosine  and  Tangent  of 
an  Angle.  The  Calculation  of  the  Battoe  of  Certain  Angles 
(cb.  XI.,  g  2;  Ex.  XXI). 

§  1.  Tan  a  -  sin  a/cos  o.— The  tables  on  pages  107  and  111 
give  the  values  of  the  tangents,  sines  and  cosines  as  they 
could  be  determined  by  careful  drawing  and  measurement. 
But  when  numbers  are  obtained  by  a  graphic  process  it  is 
always  well  "io  check  them  by  calculation  if  it  is  possible  to 
do  so.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  accuracy  of  our 
tables  can  be  tested.  Here  is  one  way.  In  fig.  31  we  have 
tan  a  =>  0/A,  sin  a  -  0/H,  cos  a  =  A/H 

that  1b,  tan  a  ->  sin  a/oos  a. 
If,  therefore,  the  numbers  in  the  tables  are  correct  the  value 
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given  in  the  first  as  the  taogent  of  an  aogle  shonld  be  equal 
to  the  quotient  of  the  sine  of  the  same  angle  by  the  cosine, 
as  these  are  given  in  the  second  table. 

g  2.  Sin^  a  +  cos^  a  =  1. — A  second  test  applies  only  to  the 
sine  and  coeioe  of  the  same  angle.  Let  the  triangle  ABC 
(fig.  34)  be  right  angled  at  C,  and  let  the  perpendicular  CD 
divide  the  base  into  two  parts  of  length  f  and  q.  Then  we 
have  :  b  =  c  cos  a,  a  =  c  cos  B  =  c  sin  a,  and  : — 


c~p  +  q 
-baosa  +  aoOBff 

=•  c  COS''  a+  c  sin*  a 

—  c  (oos^  a  +  sin*  a) 

a  +  008'  a  =  1,  (ii)   COB   o  =  VI  - 

Bin*  o, 

Hence  (i)  sin' 
(iii)  sin  a  —  ^1 
These  formulie  are  proved  atill  more  easily  if  the  class  knows 


Fia.  34. 
the  theorem  of  Pythagoras '   (Euclid   I.  47),  for  - 
have; — 

a*  +  6«  -  c* 

a^c^  +  fcVc*  -  1 
that  is,  sin*  a  +  oos*  a  =  1. 

%3.  The  Identitiea  Combined. — The  identities  of  g§  1,  2 
can  be  combkied  to  yield  tests  by  which,  given  the  sine  or 
cosine,  the  tangent  can  be  calculated,  and  vice  versa.  Thus 
we  have : — 


'This  theorem  caa  itself  be  proved  most  easily  by  fig.  34. 
008  B  -  6/c  -  pib  ;  ain  o  -  coa^  -  aje  =  qja 


We 
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=  sin  a/c03  a 

=  8ina/^(l  -  sin"  a)  by  S  2.  00 
=  ^(1  -  009^  <i)/co8  a  by  S  2,  (iii) 


Again 


008  a  -  1/  J{\ATI?  a  +   I) 
Bin  a 


Bin  a  =  OOB  a 


=  cos  a  tan  a 

=  tan  a/  ^(tan''  o  +  1) 


by  the  preceding  result. 


%L  The  Batws  of  45°,  30°,  60°.— The  preceding  tests  apply 
to  all  angles.  In  the  case  of  certain  special  angles  still  betted 
testa  are  available.  Thus  if  '■  =>  45°  and  we  pat  A  =  1  (fig. 
35),  it  follows  (since  the  triangle  is  isosceles)  that  0  «  1. 
By  Pythagoras'  Theorem  (!}  2  above) 

H  =  ^A^+"&  =  V2  =  1-414. 
Hence  tan 45°=  1, sin 45°  =  oos46°  =  1/^2  -  0707. 
All  three  results  are  in  agreement  with  the  tables. 

Id  6g.  36  the  whole  triangle  is  an  equilateral  triangle 
whioh  has  been  divided  into  two  identical  right-angled  triangles 
by  a  perpeDdioular  from  the  vertex  to  the  base.  Here,  if  we 
put   H  =  2,   we  have   A  =  1    and   O  -  ^H^  -  A^  -  ^3^ 
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Hence  tan  60°  =  ^3  =  1-732,  sin  60°  *  ^3/2  -  0866, 
COB  60°  =  1/2  -  0-500.  Fig.  37  ehowa  the  equilateral  triangle 
difierently  arranged,  and  gives  as  tan  30°  =  1  ^  =  0-577, 
sin  30°  =  0-500,  cob  30"  -  0-866.  All  these  six  results  agree 
with  those  is  the  tables. 

[Ex.  XXI  should  DOW  be  taken.] 
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CHAPTEfi  XV. 
THE  COMBINING  OF  FORMULA. 

A.  The  DetermiTiatum  of  Constanta  in  a  Formula  (ch.  xi., 
S  3 ;  Ex.  XXII,  A). 

g  1.  Determinatum  by  a  Graph. — When  a  weight  of  20 
grm.  ie  Buspeoded  by  &  rubber  cord  (he  length  of  the  ootd  ie 
25-1  cm.  When  the  weight  Ib  30  grm.  the  length  is  28-& 
cm.     ABamning  a  linear  relation  between  I  and  w  find  the 


This  problem  is  easily  solved  by  the  methode  of  Ex.  XVII, 
Nos.  18,  19,  20.  Let  AB  (fig.  38)  be  the  graph,  P  and  Q 
the  points  repreeenting  the  data.  Then  Qn  =  286  -  251 
=  3'4  cm.  is  the  increase  of  length  for  the  addition  of 

Pn  =  30  -  20  -  10  grm. 
Thus  the  increase  of  length  per  gramme  added  ia 
Qn/Pn  =  0-34 

136  .-~  . 
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To  find  the  original  length  AO  we  must  subtract  from  PM 

0-34  X  20  =  6-8  am. 
Hence 

AO  =  25-1  -  6-8  =  18-3  cm. 
Thus  the  formula  ia 

I  -  18-3  +  0-34«i 
The  method  can,  of  course,  be  generalized.     Let  the  linear 
relation  between  any  variables  x  and  y  have  the  form 

y  =  a  +  bx 
where  a  and  b  are  constant  numbere.      To  fis  the  exact 
form  of  the  relation  in  a  given  case  a  and  b  must  be  known. 
They  can  be  determined  if  two  pairs  of  corresponding  values 
of  X  and  y  are  given.     For  example,  let  the  pairs  be  a;  =  8, 
y  =  41,  and  x  -  13,  y  =  56.     Then  Qn  -  56  -  41  =  15, 
Pra  =  13  -  8  =  5  and  Q»/Pn  =  15/5  =  3.     Also 
AO  =  PM  -  3  X  8  =  41  -  24  =  17. 
Hence 

y  =  17  +  3a;. 
§  2.  Algebraic  Methods :  (i)  by  Compositwn. — Let  us  now 
seek  rules  for  determining  a  and  b  without  dtswing  a  figure. 
We  have  y  =  a  +  bx 

(QN)  56  =  o  +  13fc     .        .        .       (i) 
(PM)  41  =  a  +  8fc  .      (ii) 

(Qn)  16  =  5ft '    .  .     (iu) 


Again  by  (ii)  41  -  a  +  85 

=  a  +  a  (since  b  =  3) 
(AO)   a  =  41  -  24 
=  17 
Thus  the  relation  is  y  =  17  +  3x. 

The  essence  of  the  method  is  that  by  subtracting  the  two 
sides  of  (ii)  from  the  oorresponding  sides  of  (i)  we  obtain  a  new 
relation  (iii)  from  which  the  value  of  one  constant  is  at  once 
determined.  This  known,  the  value  of  the  other  can  be  ob- 
tained from  one  of  the  original  relations.  We  may  call  this  the 
method  of  composition,  since  relation  (iii)  is  obtained  by  com- 
pounding (i)  and  (ii). 

g  3.  Algebraic  Methods:  (ii)  by  Substitution. — Another 
method  is  readily  suggested.  In  (i)  change  the  subject  to 
a: — 

o  -  56  -  13i  .     (iv) 

1  Note  that  6  -  Pn. 
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Id  (ii)  replace  a  by  its  equivaleDt  in  (iv).    Thus 

41  =  (56  -  13b)  +  8b 
whence  b  =  3,    The  value  of  a  may  be  determiDed  as  be- 
fore. 

This  method  is  called  the  tubsUtution  method. 
§  i.  The  Relation  y  =  a  -  bx. — A  linear  relation  is  not 
always  of  the  form  y  —■  a  +  bx.  If  y  decreases  as  x  increases 
a  graph  shows  that  the  form  must  he  y  =  a  ~  bx.  For  ex- 
ample, let  (0,  33)  and  (12,  5^  be  the  two  pairs  of  values  of  x 
and  y.  Then,  by  the  composition  method : — 
y  =  a  -  bx 

33  =.  a  -  5fe (i) 

5  =  a  -  126  .        .         .     (ii) 

33  -  5  =  (a  -  56)  -  (a  -  12fc) 

or  28  =  76 (iii) 

6=4 
The  Une  between  (ii)  and  (iii)  may  be  omitted  when  its 
effect  is  understood. 

The  substitution  method  gives  the  same  result  for  b;  a  can 
be  determined  as  in  §  2. 

^  5.  The  ReUttion  y  =  bx  -  a. — Consider  now  the  relation 
y  =  \x-l2.  Its  graph  must  be  a  straight  line,  for  if  x  increases 
by  equal  steps  y  increases  also  by  equal  steps.  But  it  is  dear 
that  4x  can  never  be  less  than  12,  i.e.  x  cannot  be  less  than 
3.  When  x  =  3,  y  =  0.  Thus  y  •=  ^  -  12  is  a  linear  re- 
lation whose  graph  begins,  like  A'B'  (fig.  36),  at  some  point 
on  the  axis  of  x  instead  of  beginning,  like  AB,  at  some  point 
on  the  axis  of  y.  Relations  corresponding  to  lines  in  such 
positions  must  be  of  the  form  y  =  bx  -  a. 

Is  'there  any  way  of  finding,  without  drawing  the  gra[^, 
which  form  the  linear  relation  has  in  a  given  case  ?  Consider 
the  relations : — 

y  =  bx,  y  =  bx  -i-  a,  y  ^  bx  -  a. 

These  may  be  written  ; — 

ylx  >■  6,  ylx  =  b  +  ajx,  yjx  =  b  -  ajx. 

In  the  first  the  quotient  yjx  is  the  same  for  all  values  of  ir ;  in 
the  second  it  decreases  as  x  increases,  in  the  third  it  increases 
as  X  i] 


'  For  th«  fraction  ajx  grows  smaller  as  ilB  denominator  x  grows 
larger.  Thos  as  x  increases  there  is  a  smaller  amount  to  add  in 
the  second  case  and  Ui  sulitract  in  the  third  case. 
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We  can,  then,  decide  the  reUtion  appropriate  to  a  giyen  pair 
of  values  of  x  and  y  by  noting  the  value  of  yjx  for  each  pair. 
If  this  value  decreases  with  a  greater  value  of  x  the  relation 
isy  =  a  +  bx;  if  it  increaaes  the  relation  iay  =  bx  ~  a.  For 
example,  find  by  the  composition  method  a  linear  relation 
such  that  when  x  =  7,  ^  >>'  33,  and  when  x  =  11,  y  <■  S7. 
Here  57/11  >  33/7  ao  that  the  relation  is 
y  =  bx  -  a 
57  =  116  -  a  ,       (i) 

33  -  76  -  o  .     (ii) 

57  -  33  -  (life  -  o)  -  (76  -  a) 

24-46 (iii) 

6=6 
Prom  (i)  or  (ii)  o  =  9.     Hence  y  =  61  -  9. 

[Ex.  XXII,  A,  may  now  be  worked.] 


B.  Common  Values  of  Two  Jie/attofu  (ch.  xt.,  g  3  ; 

Ex.  SXII,  B). 

g  1.  Determination  0/  Common  Values  by  Graph. — Two 

rubber  oords  hang  side  by  aide  and  are  loaded  with  weights 

as  in  A.  !;  1.     The  formula  giving  the  length  of  one  cord  is 

I  -14-2  +  l-2MJi 
the  formula  for  the  other  oord  is 

I  =  18-7  +  0-7w. 
The  units  of  measurement  are  inches  and  ounces.  la  there 
any  weight  which  will  make  the  cords  assume  the  same  length  ? 
This  problem  is  similar  to  Ex.  XVII,  Nos.  21-24.  Let 
AB  (fig.  39)  be  the  graph  of  the  first  formula,  A'B'  that  of  the 
second.  Then  C  clearly  gives  a  weight  OM  which  will 
stretch  each  oord  to  the  same  length,  CM.  To  find  this 
weight  by  calculation  we  have : — 

CM  =  AO  +  Cm       and  also       CM  -  A'O  +  Cm' 
=  14-2  +  l-2w  =  18-7  +  0'7w 

Hence  we  can  put 

14-2  +  l-2w  =  18-7  +  O^w 
w  =  9  ounces. 
From  either  of  the  original  relations  we  now  find  I  —  25 
inches. 
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§  2.  Algebraic  Methods. — The  method  just  employed  can 
obviously  be  regarded  as  the  "  substitution  method  "  employed 
to  find  the  value  of  a  variable  instead  of  (he  value  of  a  con- 
stant. For  example,  let  the  question  be  proposed  whether 
the  two  linear  relations  ^  —  14  +  62:  and  y  —  Bx  -  7  have 
a  pair  of  values  of  x  and  y  in  common.  By  the  method  of 
substitution  we  can  replace  y  in  the  second  relation  by  14  + 
63;.     We  then  have 

14  +  6ir  -  8a;  -  7 
X  =  10-5 

From  the  first  relation  it  now  follows  that  y  =  77.     Thus 
the  pair  (105,  77)  is  common  to  both  relations. 


/ 
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Have  the  relations  3i  -  4y  =  7  and  fiir  +  2^  =  16  any 
common  pairs  of  values  of  x  and  y  1 

The  relations  can  be  written  y  =  71c  -  3  and  y  =  8  -  5* 

respectively.  These  transformations  show  that  they  are 
linear  so  that  they  may  have  one  pair  of  values  in  common. 
Using  the  substitution  method  we  have  : — 
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From     y  —  j3;  -  j  we  now  have  J  —  „- 

The  transformation  that  necessarily  precedes  substitution 
in  suoh  examples  as  this  could  be  avoided  by  a  "  oomposition  " 
method.     We  have  : — 

3x-  iy^    7  .        .         .       (i) 

5x  +  2y  =  16  .        .         .      (ii) 

Prom  (ii)  we  have 

10a:  +  4y  =  32  .  .     (iii) 

If  (i)  and  (iii)  be  now  added  y  will  disappear  and  we  ehaU 
have: — 

13a;  -  39  .         .        .     (iv) 

x=    3 
From  fi)  9  '  iy  =    7 

1 
3/-2 
[The  claas  should  at  this  point  turn  to  Ex.  XXII,  No.  13,  and 
should  (without  working  out  the  examples)  oonsider  how  the 
oomposition  method  is  to  be  applied  to  them.] 

g  3.  Common  VaZnes  tiot  aiways  Possible. — It  is  evident 
that  if  two  graphs  do  not  iatersect  the  corresponding  relations 
have  no  pair  of  common  values  of  x  and  y.  A  little  con- 
sideration will  determine  without  the  aid  of  graphs  whether 
common  values  do  or  do  not  exist  in  a  given  case. 

Have  the  relations  2a;  -  3y  =  4  and  3^  -  5a;  -^  7  a 
common  pair  of  values  of  x  and  y  7  Here,  using  the  method 
of  composition,  we  have : — 

2x  -3y  -  i  .  .  .  .  (i) 
Zy-  5x^7  .  .  .  .  (ii) 
2x  -  6x  =  4:  +  7  .     (iii) 

But,  as  5x  cannot  be  taken  from  2x,  (iii)  cannot  be  formed.* 
Thus  no  single  pair  of  values  of  x  and  y  satisfies  both  re- 
lations, and  the  graphs  wUl  be  found  not  to  cross. 
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Consider  next  the  relatione  3z  -  4^  =  5  and  iz  -  By  —  7. 
Multiplying  these  by  i  and  3  reepeotively  we  obtain  : — 

12a!  -  16^  =  20  .  .  .       (i) 

12i  -     ^  =  21  .         .        .     (ii) 

Binoe  21  >  20  we  subtmct  downwards  and  obtain 
16;/  -  9y  "  1 

and  from  Sx  -  iy  =  5  obtain  x  =  1'. 

But  if  the  former  relation  had  been  3x  -  iy  =  Gvifi  shbuld 
have  had 

12x  -  I6y  -  24 
12a:  -    9y  -  21 
Here  subtraction  of  the' lower  line  from  the  upper  leads  to 

9y  -  16y  =.  24  -  21 
which  is  obviously  impossible.     There  is,  then,  no  common 
pair  of  values  of  x  and  y. 

Finally  take  the  pair  y  =-  ^x  +  6  and  y  -'  j  -  g^-  The 
substitution  method  gives : — 

3a;  +  6  =  J-  -  Jx 
leading  to  ^  +  ^  =  ^  -  6 

which  la  impoesibte. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  relations  to  have  been 
given  in  the  eqaiva)eDt  forms  2j/  -  3x  —  12and5x  +  8y  =  li. 
Applying  the  compodtion  method  we  should  have,  after 
multiplying  the  former  by  5  and  the  latter  by  3 ; — 

lOy  -  lac  =  60  (i) 

153;  +  24y  ".  42  .     (ii) 

and,  by  addition,  My  -^  102 

y  =  3 
But  on  putting  y  =  3  in  5a:  +  8j  =  14  we  have 

5a;  +  24  =  14 
which   ia  again  impossible.      Thus   we   cannot,    by   either 
method,  find  a  pair  of  values  of  z  and  y  common  to  the  two 
relations. 

[Ex.  XXII,  B,  may  now  be  worked.] 

C.  Eliminaiion, '  (oh.  xi.,  §  3 ;  Ex.  XXII,  0). 

g  1.  An  Example  of  EHvUnation.—Tvaa  back  to  Ex.  XVIII, 
Na  13  ;  let  A  be  the  height  of  the  fiagataS  and  d  the  distance 

'  This  section  may  be  omitted  and  taken  in  revision. 
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of  the  observer  from  the  building.     Then  we  have 

{h+  110)/d=  tanie"  .         ■       ■     (i) 

Now  this  relation,  as  it  ataode,  does  not  enable  us  to  oalcu- 
late  h  because  of  the  presence  of  d.  We  must  find,  therefore, 
some  means  of  eUminaling  or  getting  rid  of  d.  This  can  be 
done  by  the  help  of  the  relation  110/^  =  tan  37°,  using  either 
the  method  of  substitution  or  the  method  of  composition.  By 
the  former  method  we  have  d  =  llO/tan  37°,  which,  substi- 
tuted in  (i),  leads  to 

(A  +  110)tan  377110  =  tan  46°  .     (ii) 

Composition  must  in  this  case  take  the  form  not  of  adding  or 
subtracting  but  of  dividing  the  first  relation  by  the  second. 
Thus  we  have : — 

k+  110       J__t.     ig-  X         1 
d         ^  no  tan  37° 

or  {h  +  110)/110  =  tan  46°/tan  37°  .        .     (iii) 

— a  relation  obviously  equivalent  to  (ii).  From  either  of  them 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  h. 

§  2.  Elimination  in  General. — The  foregoing  problem 
aSbrds  an  example  of  the  process  called  elimination.  EUmi- 
nation,  in  general,  aims  at  reducing  the  number  of  variables 
or  unknown  numbers  ia  a  given  set  of  relations.  Thns  in 
g  1  our  aim  was  to  obtain  a  relation  involving  k  only  from 
two  relations  involving  A  and  d.  The  following  is  an  example 
in  which  the  number  of  variables,  originally  three,  is  reduced 
to  two. 

Eliminate  z  from  the  relations 

3a!  -  45  =  13  and  6y  +  22  =  3. 
Upon  multiplying  the  second  relation  by  2  and  compound- 
lug,  z  disappears,  and  we  have 

33;  +  lOy  =  19 
as  the  required  relation  containing  only  x  and  y. 

g  3.  Trigonometrical  Examples. — The  term  composition  is 
to  be  taken  to  mean  any  manipulation  of  two  given  relations 
which  leads  to  a  third  relation  different  from  either  of  Lhem. 
The  variety  of  manipulations  sometimes  required  in  elimina- 
tion may  be  illustrated  by  two  examples. 

(i)  Eliminate  a  from  the  three  relations 

xja  =  sin  B,  bjy  =>  cos  o,  cjxy  =  tan  a. 

Here  we  have,  by  compounding  the  first  and  second  rela- 
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tions,  xjfjab  «  sin  n/cos  a  =  tan  a.     Substitution  (or  tan  a  ii 
the  third  relation  leads  to 

xp/aA  =  c/xy         or         i^y'  =  abe. 
(ii)  Eiimioate  a  from  the  relationB 

X  =  a  ooa  a,  y  =  fr  sin  a 
Here  we  ugne  as  follows : — 

X  ^  a  cos  a  .:  ooa  a  —  xja 

y  '-  bviaa.  .:  sin  a  =  yjh 

But  0O8*  a  +  sin*  a  =  1 ;         .-.  X^ja?  +  y^jb^  —  1. 

[Es.  XXII,  C,  may  now  be  worked.] 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
FUETHER  TYPES  OF  PROPORTION ALITT. 

A.  Inverse  Proportion  (ch.  iv„  S  8;  oh.  xi.,  g  1;  Ex. 
XXIII). 

g  1.  Inverse  Proportion ;  its  Graphic  Symbol. — Two 
placee,  P  and  Q,  are  16  milea  apart.  How  long  will  it  take 
lo  travel  with  constant  Bpeed  from  P  to  Q?  The  answer 
obviously  depends  upon  the  rate  of  movement.  A  walker 
going  at  4  miles/hour  will  take  four  hours ;  a  donkey-cart  going 
twice  as  l&st  will  take  half  as  long ;  a  cyclist  going  three 
times  as  fast  one-third  as  long ;  an  express  train  going  40 
miles/hour,  one-tenth  as  long,  and  so  oti.  These  facts  are 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  time  taken  is  inversely  pro- 
portionai  to  the  speed. 

We  saw  that  direct  proportion  has  a  de&nite  graphic  sym- 
bol— the  straight  line  through  the  origin.  Let  us  see  what 
results  from  graphing  a  series  of  pairs  of  numbers  in  iDvaree 
proportion.  The  problem  just  oonsidered  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. The  speed  of  the  movement  must  be  taken  as  the 
independent  variable.  Any  number  of  points  may  readily  be 
determined  by  noting  that  the  product  of  speed  and  time  must 
always  be  16.  Some  small  speeds  should  be  considered  (e.g. 
a  creature  crawling  ^  ml./hr.)  as  well  as  large  speeds.  The 
points  obtained  determine  the  smooth  onrve  A  (fig.  40). 

Now  if  A  can  really  be  taken  as  a  graphic  symbol  of  this 
case  of  inverse  proportion  then  the  product  of  the  co-ordinates 
of  any  point  on  the  curve  should  be  16,  just  as  the  ratio  of 
any  pair  of  co-ordinates  in  the  straight  line  symbol  of  direct 
proportion  is  k.  In  the  case  of  the  straight  line  we  were  able 
bo  prove  the  required  property  by  geometry.  Since  we  do  not 
know  any  properties  of  the  curve  A  from  which  to  start  a  proof 
by  reasoning  we  must  be  contented  with  the  results  of  measure- 
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meat.  Let  eaoh  pnpil  choose,  at  random,  a  couple  of  points 
OD  the  curve  and  •  find  that  the  product  of  the  co-ordinates  is, 
in  every  cose,  as  nearly  16  as  we  oould  expect  We  may  then 
conclude  that  the  curve  A  is  truly  the  graphic  symhol  of  the 
foroinla  st  =  16,  and,  when  once  drawn,  may  be  nsed  (aa  the 
straight  Unea  were  nsed  in  cb.  xu..  A)  as  a  ready- reckoner. 
[Examples  of  interpolation  should  be  given.] 

g  2.  Oetteralization  of  Formula  and  Oraphic  Symbol. — As 
in  cb.  XII.,  we  may  now  note  that  the  curve  A  would  be  the 
graphic  symbol  of  any  case  of  inverse  proportion  between  two 
variables  whose  constant  product  is  16.  That  is,  we  may 
regard  the  curve  as  the  graph  corresponding  to  the  relation 

!By  =  16    or  y  =  16/i 
where  x  and  y  represent  any  variables  w;hatever. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  16  here  plays  a  part  similar  to  the 
ooDBtant,  ^,  in  the  formula  y  =  kx.  Now  when  k  received 
diSerent  values  we  found  that  the  oorrespondmg  graphs 
were  all  straight  lines,  and  that  diey  differed  only  in  their 
inclinatiOD  to  the  axis  of  x.  It  is  important,  thwefora,  to 
inquire  how  the  graphic  symbol  of  inverse  proportion  will 
change  if  we  aulMtitute  another  constant  for  16.     In  other 
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words,  what  are  the  graphs  of  the  relation  y  =  kjx  corre- 
spondiiig  to  diSereitt  values  oikf 

The  investigatioD  is  best  divided  among  the  class,  each 
taking  a  different  value  for  it.  Some  of  the  ourves  should  be 
transferred  with  rou^  accuracy  to  the  blackboard.  It  will 
then  be  seen  that  we  have  a  number  of  ourves  which  all  bear 
a  family  resemblance  to  A.  For  example,  B  (fig.  40)  is  the 
curve  auswering  to  fc  =  1,  C,  D  and  E  those  obtained  when 
jb  =  B6,  k  =  100  and  k  =  100.  The  "  family  resemblaDoe  " 
consists  in  the  following  facts,  (i)  The  straight  line,  OV, 
drawn  at  an  iucliDati(ui  of  45°  to  OX,  divides  each  curve 
symmetrically ;  for  every  point  on  one  side  of  this  line  there 
is  a  corresponding  point  on  the  other.  The  line  OV  is  for 
this  reason  called  the  axis  of  the  curves,  (ii)  The  point  where 
this  line  cuts  each  curve  is  the  point  nearest  to  the  origin. 
It  ia  called  the  vertex  or  head  of  the  curve,  (iii)  At  any 
vertex,  V,  x  and  y  are  equal ;  and,  since  xy  =  k,  we  have 
X  "  y  "  J  k.    Hence  the  distance 

OV  -  V  (a;2  +  y*)  -  jTk 
(iv)  Each  curve  approaches  constantly  nearer  to  the  axes 
but  never  reaches  tham.  However  large  x'\sm  y  =  hjx,  y 
can  never  be  zero ;  and,  however  small  x  is,  it  will  always 
be  possible  to  calculate  a  value  of  y  though  it  will  become 
endlesdy  large.  Thus  neither  x  nor  y  can  be  ever  ab- 
solutely zero.  These  facts  are  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
axes  are  asymptotes  of  the  curves. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  we  can  regard  all  the  curves  of  fig. 
40  as  simply  different  speoimens  of  the  same  kind  of  curve, 
just  as  the  curves  we  draw  with  compasses  are  all  specimens 
of  the  circle.     We  will  call  it  the  inverse  proportion  curved 

g  3.  Mechanical  Constructions  for  the  Curve.'^ — When  we 
need  the  graph  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^  it  is  unnecessary  to 
plot  a  number  of  points.  Knowing  that  it  will  be  a  straight 
Une  through  the  origin  we  determine  a  single  point  and  join 
this  point  up  with  the  origin  by  means  of  the  ruler.  It  may 
be  asked  whether  there  is  any  means  of  drawing  the  curve 
corresponding  to  y  —  k/x  without  plotting  points,  just  as  a 
line  is  drawn  with  a  ruler  or  a  oircle  with  compasses. 

■The  term  "rectangulsr  hyperbola"  is,.peThapB,  best  reserved 
until  oh.  XXVI.  is  reached. 

'This  Beotion  may  be  omitted  or  taken  in  revision. 
10* 
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Such  meaos  exist  though  they  are  Dot  so  simple  ae  the  use 
of  ruler  or  oompasses.    The  foUowing  is,  perhaps,  the  simplest 
Be^n   by  drawing   the 
Si  axis     FOF     (fig.    41). 

Od  ox  take  A  where 
OA  =  Jk,  aod  so  de- 
termine the  vertex  V. 
Mark  off  OF  and  OF 
each  of  length  ^Jk. 
Also  determine  a  point/ 
where  V/  =  VP.  Now 
take  a  piece  of  string, 
tape  or  other  unstretoh- 
abte  material  (F'B)  and 
fasten  to  one  end  of  it  a 
length  of  elastic  cord, 
lay  the  oomhination 
along  F^B*  so  that  (S) 
jijQ  41  the  join   of   string  and 

elastic  cord  is  at/.  Fix 
the  string  by  a  drawing-pin  at  F*  and  the  elastic  oord  by 
another  at  F.  Fasten  a  piece  of  siring,  8P,  to  the  elastic  cord 
at  V  and  ptill  the  string  oat  gradually,  taking  care  that  it 
always  makes  equal  angles  with  the  two  parts  of  the  cord. 
The  point  of  a  pencil  following  the  movement  of  the  point  on 
the  elastic  cord  corresponding  to  the  pcunl  P  will  trace  out  the 
inverse  proportion  curve.' 

A  more  accurate  but  less  simple  method  ^  is  to  hold  a  ruler 
so  that  it  rotates  about  F'.  At  the  other  end  fix  on  its  edge 
at  K  a  piece  of  string  which  is  shorter  than  EF*  by  a  lengUi 
F/.  Fasten  the  free  end  at  F.  As  the  ruler  rotates  hold  the 
string  tight  against  its  edge  by  the  pencil  point.  The  curve 
will  in  this  way  be  obtained. 

[Eix.  XXIII  may  now  be  worked.] 


'  Id  the  rectangular  hyperbola  the  «oc«ntricitT  =  ^i.  Thus  if 
F  IB  a  focus,  OF  =  iJ2,0y  =  2  ^k.  Also,  if  P  is  any  point  on 
the  ourve,  and  F'  the  other  toouB,  PF'  -  PF  -  2  OV  <>  F'/.  Sinc« 
PF  -  PB  and  iiinoe  F'B  does  not  atretoh  tfae  Uat  condition  ia  ful- 
filled. 

'Described  by  Milne  and  Davia,  Qtometrieal  Conica,  p.  82. 
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B.  Direct  Proportion  to  the  Square  or  the  Square  Boot  (oh. 
IV.,  §8;  eh.  XI.,  g  1 ;  Ex.  XXIV). 

g  1.  Graphic  Symbol  of  y  ^  kx^. — Suppose  a  number  of 
squares  to  be  out  from  a  uuiform  sheet  of  cardboard  or  metal 
and  to  be  weighed.  The  weight  (W)  would  be  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  area  (A).  The  formula  expreesing  the  rela- 
tion is  W  =  fcA  and  its  graphic  symbol  a  Btrai|^t  line  through 
the  origin.  In  fig.  42,  the  line  OF  oorreBponds  to  the  for- 
mula in  the  case  where  k  =  i. 

Now,  if  /  is  the  length  of  Uie  side  of  a  square,  A.  —  P  and 
W  =  ki^.  The  weight  of  a  square  is,  then,  directly  pro- 
portional not  only  to  its  area  but  also  to  the  square  of  its 
side.  If  WB  regard  OP  (fig.  42)  as  the  graph  of  the  formula 
W  =  ^l^  than  the  numbers  along  the  horizontal  axis  are  values 
not  of  /  but  of  the  square  of  I.  We  may  ask  what  form  the 
graph  would  take  if  we  regarded  these  numbers  as  values  of  I 
itself. 

Consider  the  point  P,  which  indicates  the  weight  of  a  square 
for  which  A  »  16.    For  this  square  I  —  i;  oonsequentiy  if 


the  base  numbers  are  to  be  regarded  as  values  of  /  instead  of 
values  of  A  the  point  P  must  be  moved  until  it  stands  in  the 
position  p  above  4.  Similarly  Q  must  be  moved  to  q  above 
3-46  (=  J  12),  R  above  3  (=  ^ 9),  etc.  The  point  T  above 
1  will  remain  undisturbed,  but  the  point  above  J  must  be 
moved  to  the  right  till  it  stands  above  ^. 

Joining  the  points  by  a  smooth  curve  we  have  Op  suggested 
as  the  graphic  symbol  of  W  =  ^P.  As  in  the  last  lesson  the 
validity  of  the  suggestion  must  be  tested  by  taking  points  at 
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random  and  seeing  whether  their  oo-ordinateB  satisfy  the  re- 
lation. 

GenerallziDg  as  before  we  may  now  regard  0^  as  the  graph 
oorrasponding  to  the  formula  y  =  ix^  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  no  special  p&ir  of  variables.  Further,  we  may  regard 
this  formula  as  a  special  case  of  the  formula  y  =  ku?  and  in- 
quire how  the  form  of  the  graph  ohaoges  with  the  values  of  k. 
The  work  is,  as  before,  best  divided  among  the  class,  the 
results  being  represented 
with  rough  accuracy 
upon  the  blackboard. 
The  points  should  be 
obtained  bydireot  snbsti- 
tation  in  the  formula. 
In  fig.  43  the  curves  A, 
B,  C,  D  represent  the 
results  of  putting  k  =  ^, 
\,  1,  3.  It  is  obvioQB 
that  the  curves  form  a 
family  with  the  pro- 
perties (i)  of  toaohing 
OX  at  O,  and  (ii)  of 
receding  from  OX  with- 
out end  as  x  is  in- 
creased without  end. 
The  point  0  is  called  the  vertex  of  each  curv 
name  for  the  family,  we  note  that  C,  the  graph  oiy  = 
a  "curve  of  squares".  We  may  conveniently  extend  this 
name '  to  all  graphs  corresponding  to  ^  =  kx"^. 

g  2.  Mechanical  Construction  for  the  Curve.^ — The  curve 
of  squares  corresponding  to  any  value  of  k  can  be  drawn 
mechanically  as  toUowB.  On  OT  (fig.  44)  take  F  bo  that 
OF  -  1/4A.  Draw  DC  paraUel  to  OX  and  Ijik  below  it. 
Take  a  thiok  set-square  or  any  right-angled  board,  A.  Fin 
at  B  a  piece  of  string  of  length  BG.  Fin  the  free  end  at  F. 
Draw  the  string  tight  by  a  penoil  at  F  and  slide  A  along  DP'. 
The  curve  oorreaponding  ioy  =•  kx^  will  be  traced.^ 


'  Beaerving  the  ntu 
oh.  ixvi.,  B. 

^  See  not«  on  A,  {^  I 
And  Davis,  op.  cit. 

■  Putting  OF  =  a, 


e  parabola  for  the  complete  curve  studied  in 

The  method  described  is  taken  from  Mihie 

e  have  x^  =  4at/ ;  whence  a  =  l/4it. 


■    I 
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g  3.  The  Graph  ofy^  kjx. — ^The  distanoe  visible  from 
the  top  of  a  cliff  is  given  (Ex.  IV,  No.  6)  by  the  formnla 
d  =  1'22  Jk.  This  is  a  case  of  direct  proportion  to  the  square 
root  of  a  variable.  We  may  obtain  the  oorresponding  graph 
as  a  straight  line  through  the  origin  if  we  take  the  square  root 
of  A  as  the  independent  variable.  But  if  we  now  wish  to 
exhibit  h  itself  aa  the  independent  variable  each  point  in  the 
straight  line  must  be  moved  horizontally  until  it  stands  over 
the  square  of  the  original  abscissa.  For  if  the  abscissa  of 
a  point  P  was  4  when  the  abscissa  represented  ^h  it  must 
be  taken  as  16  when  it  represents  h  itself. 


The  transformation  from  one  set  of  abscissfe  to  the  other 
is  shown  in  fig.  45.  The  points  P,  Q  of  the  straight  line  which 
stand  over  the  numbers  3  and  2  are  removed  horizontally  to 
p,  q  where  they  stand  over  9  and  4.  The  point  B  standing 
over  1  is  undieturbed.  The  point  8  standing  over  i  is  moved 
to  the  le/t  and  stands  at  s  over  i. 

The  curve  Op  oau  now  be  regarded  as  merely  a  special 
example  of  the  graph  of  ^  =  k^x  in  which  k  =  1'22.  If 
desired  we  can,  aa  before,  explore  the  results  that  follow  from 
assigning  different  values  to  k.  The  diSereat  curves  can  be 
drawn  in  three  ways,  (i)  The  co-ordinates  of  the  points  can 
be  obtained  by  direct  sutetitution  in  the  formula,  (ii)  Draw 
the  line  y  —  kx  and  shift  the  points  horizontally  until  they 
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Btand  above  the  squares  of  the  origiaal  nambers.  0")  Take 
the  graph  oi  y  =  x^jk^,  torn  the  paper  in  its  owd  plane 
through  a'  right  angle  in  the  eloekniae  direotioD ;  turn  it 
upside  down,  transferring  the  graph  to  the  baok  of  the  paper 
by  ttaoing  against  a  window  or  by  pricking  points. 

Hie  graph   cA  y  =  kjx  may  be  called  the  square  root 
curve. 

[Ex.  XXIV,  A,  may  now  be  worked.] 


C.  Inverse  Proportion  to  the  Square  or  the  Square  Boot  of 
a  VariabU  (ch.  xi„  g  1 ;  Ex.  XXIV,  B). 

S  1.  The  Graph  of  y  =  k/x^. — A  number  of  tins  are  to  be 
made  of  i' different  sizes  hut  each  is  to  contain  the  same 
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quantity  of  liquid.  The  height  A  of  any  tin  is  given  by 
h,  =  Jfc/A,  where  h  is  the  constant  volume  and  A  the  area  of 
the  bottom.  That  is,  the  height  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  area  of  the  bottom.  The  graph,  when  ^  =  4^  cu.  feet  and 
h  and  A  are  meaaured  in  linear  and  square  feet,  is  the  curve 
FTU  {fig.  i6). 

Suppose  the  bottom  of  each  tin  to  be  a  square.  Then  the 
formula  becomes  h  =  kjP,  that  is,  the  height  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  side  of  the  base.  In  order  that 
the  graph  may  express  the  relation  in  this  form,  the  absoisste 
must  be  taken  to  represent  I  instead  of  A  and  the  points  F,  Q,  B, 
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atic.,  must  be  removed  horizontally  until  they  stand  at  p,  q,  r, 
etc.,  above  the  square  roots  of  the  original  numbers.     (Cf-  B, 

SI.) 

Generalizing,  we  may  say  that  pTu  is  the  graph  of  the 
relation  y  —  kjx^  when  k  =  4-5.  Similar  curves  would  be 
obtained  by  assigning  other  values  to  k. 

g  2.  The  Graph  of  y  =  kj  Jx. — In  exactly  the  same 
way  we  oould  obtain  the  graph  corresponding  to  the  relaUon 
y  ^  kj  Jx — i.e.  the  connexion  between  two  variables  one  of 
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which  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
other.  The  case  when  k  =  4 '5  is  obtained  by  moving  the 
points  P,  Q,  B,  S,  etc.,  of  fig.  46  horizontally  to  the  positions 
p',  q',  r',  s',  etc.,  where  they  stand  above  numbers  which  ate 
the  squares  of  the  original  abscissae.  Ex.  IV,  No.  31,  gives 
a  simple  instance  of  this  kind  of  proportion. 

Thefle  methods  of  obtaining  the  graphs  of  y  =  kjx"^  and 
y  =  kj  Jx  are  instructive  as  indicating  their  relations  to  the 
inverse  proportion  curve.     The  graphs  could,  of  course,  also 
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be  plotted  as  the  result  of  direct  eubstitulion  in  the  Cormule. 
MoreoTer  the  graph  of  y  =■  fe/  Jx  could  be  derived  from  that 
of  y  =  llk''z''  in  the  manaer  destnribed  in  B,  i}  3, 

[Ex.  XXIV,  B,  may  now  be  worked.] 


D.  Combinations  of  Types  of  Proportion  (oh.  xi.,  §  1 ; 
Ex.  XXV). 
g  1.  Conjoint  Direct  Variation. — A  suite  of  rooms  has  the 
same  breadth  throughout,  but  the  lengths  of  the  rooms  differ. 
If  they  bad  to  be  carpeted  we  should  say  that  the  cost  of  each 
room  would  be  directly  proportional  to  the  length.  Similarly 
if  a  number  of  rooms  had  the  same  length  but  differed 
in  breadth  the  cost  of  carpeting  them  would  be  directly  pro- 
portional to  their  breadth.  Finally,  if  we  are  considering 
rooms  in  which  both  length  and  breadth  differ  the  cost  will  be 
proportional  to  the  area,  that  is,  to  the  product  of  the  length 
and  breadth. 

These  facts  can  be   expressed  concisely  in  the  following 
form : — 

Gcc  I         (b  constant) 
G  oc  6        {I  constant) 
C  cc  61       (when  b  and  /  vary) 
The  symbol  a.  =  "  is  directly  proportional  to  ".     It  is  con- 
venieat  to  use  it  in  oases  like  this  since  each  of  the  three  state- 
ments, if  expressed  in  the  usual  form,  would  require  adifferent 
constant.     The  symbol  is  often   read  "  varies  .  .  .  with ", 
Thus  y  «.  X  would  be  read  "y  varies  directly  with  x,"  while 

y  a  -  reads   "  y  varies  inversely  with  x  ". 

g  2.  Generalization. — The  result  just  obtained  can  easily  be 
generalized.     Let  F,  Q  and  B  he  any  three  variables  whose 
values  are  at  any  moment  x,  y,  z.     Suppose  also  that : — 
za^  X        when  y  is  constant 
zx.  y        when  x  is  constant 
then  shall  z  x  xy      when  both  vary. 
Let  k  be  the  value  of  B  when  P  and  Q  both  have  unit  value. 
Let  Q  remain  of  unit  value  while  P's  value  changes  from  1  to  x. 
At  the  same  time  let  R's  value  become  2'.     Then,  by  the  first 
relation  we  have  z'  -  kx.     Now  that  P  has  reached  its  final 
value  let  it  remain  constant  and  let  Q  begin  to  change  from 
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1  toy.  Thea  B  which  has  the  value  s'  =  te  when  Q  begins 
to  change  will  (by  the  seoond  relation)  reach  a  value  2  auoh 
that 

«  =  z'.y 

=  kx.y 

when  Q  has  reached  its  final  value  y.     This  argument  holds 

good  whatever  be  the  final  values,  x  and  y,  of  the  variables 

P  and  Q.     Thus 

z  =  k.3yy  ox  zee  xy. 
g  3.  More  Complicated  Cases. — Thia  weight  of  liquid  (W) 
that  can  be  poured  into  a  cylindrical  tin  of  given  cross-sec- 
tional area  (A)  varies  directly  with  the    height    Qi).     That 
is: — 

W  oc  A        (A  constant) 
Similarly  W  cc  A        (A  constant) 

and,  in  accordance  with  §  2,  W  oc  \h  when  both  vary. 

Bnt  we  have  also  A  cc  r'  where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  base. 
Henoe  we  may  write  W  cc  hr^. 
This  result  when  generalized  lakes  the  form  : — 
li      z<j:  X        {y  constant) 
and  zas  y^       (x  constant) 
then  2  a  xy''      (if  both  vary). 
The  proof  will  be  oondtioted  preoiscly  as  in  g  2. 

If  in  (he  above  problem  we  wished  to  oalonlate  the  height 
of  the  tin  required  to  hold  a  given  weight  of  liquid  when 
the  base  had  a  given  area  we  should  have : — 

A  a  W        (A  constant) 
h  cc  1/A        (W  constant) 
and,  when  both  vary,         h  oe  W/A. 

Here  we  have  an  example  in  which  a  case  of  direct  pro- 
portion or  variation  is  combined  with  a  case  of  inverse  pro- 
portion or  variation.    Moreover  since  A  cc  r^  we  can  transform 
it  into  a  still  more  complicated  case  of "  conjoint  variation  " : — 
A  a  W        (r  constant) 
Ax  l/rs       (W  constant) 
A  X  W/r^     (when  both  vary). 
These  results  can  both  be  generalized  and  estabUshed  in 
their  generalized  form  as  in  g  2. 

[Ex.  XXV  may  now  be  worked.] 
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THE  EXERCISES  OP  SECTION  II. 

*^i*  The  Dumbara  in  ordinary  type  refer  to  the  pagag  of  Extreiiei 
in  J.lgd>Ta,  Put  I ;  the  numbers  in  heftvy  type  to  the  ptgaa  of 
this  bixik. 
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CHAPTEB  XVn. 
THE  PBOORAMME  OF  SECTION  U  (EX3.  XXVU-XXXVIII). 

^  1.  The  Use  of  Directed  Nvmbers  (Ex.  XXYH).— It  waa 
explained  Id  ch.  v.,  g  3,  that  the  distinotiTe  task  of  Section  II 
IB  the  Btudy  of  the  oonsequenoes  which  follow  when  algebraic 
symbols  are  understood  to  represent  numbers  with  signs 
instead  of  the  signless  numbers  of  arithmetic.  The  object  of 
Ex.  XXVII  is  to  give  the  pupil  his  first  introduction  to  these 
new  numbers.  Simple  as  the  lesson  is,  it  is  one  of  critical 
importance. 

Historians  of  roathematics  have  remarked  upoa  the  slow- 
ness with  which  ideas  about  the  nature  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive numbers  developed  into  clearness  in  the  early  days  of 
algebra.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  difG- 
oulties  which  the  older  thinkers  found  or  raised  remain,  tike 
an  undispersed  fog,  to  obscure  the  path  of  the  beginner  to-day. 
These  difGoulties  all  have  the  same  origin — the  failure  to  per- 
ceive that  the  difference  between  positive  and  negative  is  not 
synonymous  with  the  difference  between  greater  and  less. 
This  confusion  of  two  distinct  ideas  vitiates,  for  instance,  the 
example  with  which  beginners  have  made  first  acquaintance 
with  negative  numbers  in  every  generation  since  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  If  a  person  (we  are  told)  who 
possesses  £5  is  to  estimate  his  wealth  as  "  -1-5,''  then  a 
person  who  has  no  money  in  his  purse  but  owes  £5  must  write 
his  wealth  down  as  "  -  5,"  for  he  has  £5  leas  than  nothing. 
Now  the  difficulty  which  the  beginner  has  to  face  here  lies 
not  in  any  abstruseness  of  the  new  idea  but  in  its  absurdity  ; 
for  he  is  asked,  as  the  price  of  admission  to  the  new  subject,  to 
give  up  the  conviction  of  common  sense  that  there  cannot  be 
anything  leas  than  nothing.  So  unfortunate  a  result  might 
wdl  have  suggested  a  careful  scrutiny  of  positive  and  negative 
numbers  with  the  object  of  determining  whether  it  is  inevitable, 
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or  whether  the  true  nature  of  the  numbers  had  been  mis- 
apprehended. It  is,  therefore,  a  rather  strange  fact  that  it 
remained  for  the  mathematical  philosophers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury to  pnt  the  theory  of  these  important  entities  upon  a 
more  satiefactory  basis. 

The  upshot  of  their  investigations  is  the  discovery  that 
over  a  large  part  of  the  field  of  mathematics  the  fundamental 
idea  is  not  magnitude  but  order.  Some  of  the  more  salient 
consequences  of  this  discovery  are  given  in  the  exercises  of 
Part  n,  Section  IV,  to  which  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted 
with  these  modern  developments  may  turn  for  information  in 
the  first  instance.'  Their  application  to  the  question  of  nega- 
tive wealth  is  easily  illustrated.  Suppose  a  company  of 
persons  of  varied  financial  position  to  be  gathered  together, 
and  let  a  humorous  tyrant  insist  upon  examining  their  bank 
pass-books  and  arranging  them  in  a  single  row  in  order  of 
their  financial  status.  We  will  suppose  his  edict  to  be  that 
every  man  must  stand  so  that  his  left-hand  neighbour  is  in 
a  better,  and  his  right-hand  neighbour  in  a  worse,  financial 
position  than  himself.  Then  common  sense  will  itself  insist 
that  the  man  who  owes  £6  shall  be  to  the  right  of  the  man 
who  has  nothing  and  owes  nothing,  and  that  a  man  who  owes 
£6  shall  stand  on  his  right  and  one  who  owes  £4  on  hie  left. 
Now  let  the  tyrant  proceed  to  label  his  victims  with  numbers 
indicative  of  their  relative  status.  He  may,  perhaps,  start  by 
assigning  to  the  possessor  of  £5  the  numerical  label  "  6,"  and, 
proceeding  on  this  plan,  will  mark  the  man  who  has  neither 
possessions  nor  debts  with  the  label  "  0  ".  He  has  now  to 
deal  with  the  unfortunates  who  have  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent overdrawn  their  banking  accounts.  In  labelUng  these 
he  may  reasonably  adopt  the  view  that  the  man  who  owes 
his  bather  £5  is,  in  respect  of  his  financial  position,  just  as 
far  removed  in  one  direction  from  the  person  marked  zero 
as  the  possessor  of  a  balance  of  £5  is  in  the  other  direction. 
To  signify  at  once  the  resemblance  and  the  difference  in  their 
situations  he  may  adopt  the  device  of  prefixing  to  the  common 
number  "5"  the  distinguishing  signs  +  and  -.  If  these 
signs  are  distributed  in  a  similar  way  to  all  the  participants 
in  this  one-sided  game,  we  shall  have  the  following  results. 

'  He  will  6nd  the  treatment  most  suitable  for  his  purpose  in 
Yonng'H  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
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All  persons  on  one  side  of  the  zero-person  will  bear  numbers 
prefixed  with  the  sign  plus,  the  numbers  increasing  as  the  eye 
moves  along  the  row  to  the  right.  All  on  the  other  side  of  the 
zero-person  will  have  numbOTS  prefixed  with  the  sign  nUnua, 
and  these  numbers  will  increase  towards  the  left.  Thus  the 
nnmerioal  label,  together  with  the  sign,  serves  to  fix  the 
position  of  each  person  in  a  perfectly  definite  way,  so  that 
they  could  instantly  be  rearranged  as  before  if  the  row  were 
to  be  temporarily  broken.  Moreover  the  device  chosen  by 
the  tyrant  would  obviously  enable  him  to  assign  a  definite 
place  and  label  to  an  endless  number  of  fresh  victims. 

This  example,  in  spite  of  its  triviality,  brings  out  the  real 
significance  of  positive  and  negative  numbers.  Their  essential 
function  is  not  to  measure  magnitude  but  to  register  position 
in  a  series  in  which  the  terms  are  arranged  upon  some  prin- 
ciple of  order.  They  are  most  appropriately  used  when  the 
series  is  either  actually  or  potentially  extensible  without  end 
on  both  sides  of  any  given  term,  and  they  serve  to  indicate 
the  (real  or  metaphorical)  distance  and  the  (real  or  meta- 
phorical) direction  of  the  various  terms  from  a  term  selected 
as  the  point  of  reference  and  marked  zero. 

The  reader  will  now  see  why  the  name  "  directed  numbers  " 
is  given  in  this  book  to  numbers  accompanied  by  plus  or 
minus  signs.  Such  a  number  always  refers,  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  to  a  term  of  an  ordered  series,  and  the  sign  always 
indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  term  is  to  be  sought, 
starting  from  a  certain  point  of  reference  or  zero.  In  many 
cases — and  those  among  the  most  important — the  word ' '  direc- 
tion "  is  to  be  imderstood  literally ;  in  other  cases  it  is  only 
a  readily  intelligible  metaphor.  But,  in  every  case  in  which 
positive  and  negative  numbers  are  applicable,  direction  in  one 
of  its  senses  must  be  present  and  constitutes  the  essence  of 
the  conditions  which  make  their  use  appropriate. 

From  these  eonaiderations  an  important  practical  conclu- 
sion follows.  If  positive  and  negative  numbers  are  used  only 
when  the  idea  of  direction  is  present,  then  it  will  obviously 
be  best  to  teach  their  use  first  in  oases  where  the  element  of 
direction  is  explicit  and  has  the  familiar  spatial  character. 
This  is  the  procedure  followed,  not  only  in  Ex.  XXVII,  but 
also  in  the  subsequent  exercises  in  which  the  class  are  to  ex- 
plore the  laws  of  manipulation  of  directed  numbers. 

The  exposition  suggested  in  oh.  xvm..  A,  needs  no  further 
T.  11  r-         I 
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introiaotioQ.  Neverbheless  it  may  bs  well  to  emphasise  the 
recommendation  made  in  the  lesson,  that  plus  and  minus 
signs  should  consistently  be  prefixed  to  directed  numbers.^ 
The  adoption  of  this  simple  cttstom  proves  wonderfully 
effective  in  maintaining  clearness  of  ideas,  and,  therefore, 
well  repays  the  trifling  trouble  and  delay  which  it  involves. 
In  particular  it  will  servo  to  keep  the  young  algebraist  on 
his  guard  against  the  notion — generally  hannlesB  enough, 
but  oocasionally  a  source  of  misohief — that  if  a  number  has 
no  sign  it  is  necessarily  positive. 

g  2.  The  Maniptdation  of  Directed  Numbers  (Ess. 
XXYIII,  XXIX). — The  next  two  exercieeB  deal  with  subjects 
which,  by  general  consent,  are  among  the  most  difficult  in  the 
teaching  of  elementary  algebra.  These  are  the  rules  which 
are  to  be  observed  when  directed  numbers  are  added  and 
subtracted,  multiplied  and  divided.  As  was  pointed  out  in 
ch.  v.,  §  2,  the  problem  of  the  "  rule  of  signs  "  is  met  with  at 
four  distinct  points  in  the  theory  of  algebra.  It  arises  first 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  evaluate  such  an  expression  as 

46  -  3(16  -  8). 
Here,  as  we  saw  in  Ex.  XIII  and  en.  ix.,  B,  the  problem  is 
an  arithmetical  one  and  can  be  solved  by  arithmetical  con- 
siderations. We  have  merely  to  take  from  46  three  times 
the  diSerence  between  15  and  8,  that  is,  three  times  7  or  21. 
But  if  the  problem  is  to  find  the  value  oia  +  b  or  a  -  b  when 
0'=  +  8,  6  =  -  4,  the  case  is  very  different.  The  root  of 
the  difficulty  in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  that  the  signs 
connecting  the  a  and  b  can  no  longer  mean  ' '  add  "  and 
"  subtract  "  in  the  common  meaning  of  those  terms.  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  when  we  "  add  "  the  -  4  to  the 
+  8  the  arithmetical  operation  which  actually  has  to  be  carried 
out  is  subtraction,  and  is  addition  when  we  "  subtract "  it. 
Thus  our  first  task  is  to  determine  what  the  signs  plus  and 
minus  mean  when  they  connect  symbols  which  stand  for 
directed  numbers.  It  is  evident  that  a  similar  difficulty  will 
face  us  if  we  seek  to  evaluate  the  forms 

ab  or  a/b 
when  the  numbers  represented  by  the  symbols  are  directed. 

'  Mr.  G.  St.  L.  Carson  has  snggeBted  writiiiK  5  instead  ot  -  5, 
etc.,  wbsn  the  minus  belongs  to  the  namber.  The  one  objeotioa 
to  this  proposal  is  that  it  would  be  inconvenient,  at  anj  rate  in 
p;int,  to  dMl  aimil&rly  with  e,flui. 
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For  what  can  possibly  be  the  meaning  of  aa  instruction  to 
take  ( -I-  8)  (  -  '4)  times  ?  Thus  here  again  the  first  task  is  to 
interpret  a  familiar  piece  of  symbolism  in  circamstanoes  in 
which  it  no  longer  bears  its  usual  meaning. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  the  dif&culties  here  in  view 
aSect  the  manipulation  of  positive  equally  with  negative 
numbers.  It  is  generaUy  supposed,  for  example,  that  although 
the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  "  product  "  of  -  4  by 
-  8  constitutes  a  real  problem,  the  evaluation  of  ( +  4)  x 
( +  8)  does  not.  It  is  assumeii  that  the  answer  in  the  latter 
case  is  obviously +  32.  But  consideration  will  show  that 
this  easy  triumph  Is  a  hollow  one,  being  gained  by  the  totally 
illegitimate  identification  of+4  and  +  8  with  the  signless 
Dumhers  4  and  8.  The  truth  is  that,  without  some  definite 
convention  or  definition,  "  multiplication  "  in  the  case  of  two 
positive  numbers  is  just  as  mysterious,  and,  indeed,  meaning- 
less au  operation  as  in  the  case  of  two  negatives.  Both  cases 
are  equally  iu  need  of  examination. 

There  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  these  problems  may 
be  attacked.  The  first  is  by  the  "  high  priori  road  "  of  arbi- 
trary definition  and  postulate  We  may,  for  example,  say 
that  the  operation  denoted  by  the  symbol  x  is  to  mean  ordin- 
ary multiplication  when  it  connects  two  non-directed  numbers, 
and  when  it  connects  directed  numbers  is  to  be  taken  as 
defined  by  the  following  laws  : — 

(+;')x(+9)"'+pa.      (-p)x(-9)=+i>2 

(+p)x(_g)=  -pq,  i-pjxi  +  q)"  -pq 

Of  this  method  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  although 
theoretically  unimpeachable  it  is  utterly  unsuitable  as  an 
introduction  to  the  subject  It  is  Impossible  for  the  young 
student  to  appreciate  or  to  profit  by  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  presupposes  a  trained  power  of  logical  detachment  and 
abstract  reasoning.  In  practice  it  can  lead  only  to  "  symbol 
juggling"  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  kind,  in  which  the 
student  carries  out  manipulations  in  accordance  with  given 
rules  hut  has  only  the  most  shadowy  idea  of  their  real 
meaning. 

The  general  principle  that  all  forms  of  algebraic  symbolism 
should  be  taught  as  natural  ways  of  describing  certain  facts 
suggests  a  method  of  dealing  with  this  question  much  more 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  beginner.  The  essence  of  the 
method  is  the  rule  that  the  results  of  a  given  maniptilation 
11* 
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of  the  algebraic  symbols  shaU  aiways  accord  with  the  knovm 
behaviour  of  the  things  to  which  they  correspond.  Thus  the 
formula  d  =  vt  is  an  obvious  way  of  describing  tiie  poaition 
at  any  moment  of  a  point  moving  with  uniform  velocity  v. 
Moreover  the  three  elements  to  which  the  three  symbols 
correspond  are  all  capable  of  description  by  directed  numbers. 
Thas  the  study  of  the  relation  between  this  formula  and  the 
behaviour  which  it  is  intended  to  describe  gives  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  determining  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  evaluating 
a  piece  of  symbolism  of  the  form  vt  when  the  symbols  repre- 
sent directed  numbers.  Now  it  is  easily  shown  (as  in  ch. 
xviii.,  C)  that  when  both  the  velocity  of  the  point  and  the 
moment  of  time  under  consideration  are  to  be  denoted  by 
negative  numbers  then  the  distance  of  the  point  from  its  zero 
will  always  be  denoted  by  a  positive  number.  From  this 
known  fact  about  the  things  referred  to  we  draw  a  definite 
rule  for  the  manipulation  of  the  symbols  which  refer  to  them  : 
namely,  that  the  product  of  two  negative  numbers  must 
always  be  considered  to  be  positive. 

The  reader  may  object  that  the  conclusion  goes  beyond  the 
evidence,  and  that  thb  rule  for  the  product  of  two  negative 
numbers  has  been  proved  to  hoid  only  when  they  represent 
respectively  a  velocity  and  a  time.  This  objection  is  removed 
by  the  argument  of  ch.  xviii.,  C,  which  shows  that  the  rule 
must  hold  good  for  the  products  of  all  pairs  of  numbers  which 
can  be  represented  graphically  upon  the  same  principle  as 
velocity  and  time  in  the  case  of  a  moving  point.  The  reader 
may  readily  satisfy  himself  that  this  condition  covers  all  cases 
in  which  the  ordinary  laws  of  algebraic  multiplication  apply, 
and  that  it  fails  to  cover  only  those  cases,  such  as  the  product 
of  vectors,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  outside  the  scope  of 
the  ordinary  rules  of  algebra. 

S  3.  Algebraic  Addition  and  Subtraction  (Ex.  XXVIII, 
ch.  xviu.,  B). — Before  products  and  quotients  of  directed 
numbers  are  considered  the  case  of  sums  and  differences  is 
discussed  in  ch.  xvui.,  B.  We  have  said  that  the  root  diffi- 
culty here  is  that  in  speaking  of  a  "sum"  or  "difference" 
of  directed  numbers  we  cannot  be  using  these  words  in  their 
ordinary  arithmetical  sense,  and  that  we  have,  therefore,  to 
make  clear  the  new  meanings  which  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  familiar  terms.  But  closer  examination  shows  that  this 
statement  does  not  express  very  accurately  the  nature  of  our 
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task  ;  it  will  be  found  tha^  we  have  not  so  much  to  diajover 
new  meauings  for  the  words  "sum  "  and  "  difference  "  as  to 
determine  what  parts  of  their  common  meaning  do  and  what 
parts  do  not  apply  to  directed  numbers.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  discover  the  common  element  is  to  examine  a  case  of 
"addition"  in  which  the  addenda  are  not  numbers  at  all. 
A  simple  case  of  this  kind  ia  the  addition  of  "  vectors  "  illus- 
trated by  fig.  21,  p.  112.  In  this  figure  the  lines  AC  and  CB 
represent  two  vectors  and  AB  represents  a  third  vector  which 
is  called  their  "  sum  ".  Thus  if  the  three  vectors  are  denoted 
in  order  by  the  letters  a,  b  and  c,  the  relation  between  them 
is  expressed  by  the  formula 

c  =  a  +  b. 
Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  formula  ?  Bemembering 
that  the  vectors  represent  certain  movements  whose  directions 
are  parallel  to  those  of  the  lines  and  whose  magnitudes  are 
represented  to  scale,  we  see  that  the  formula  is  equivalent  to 
the  statement :  If  you  take  the  movement  a  and  take  also  the 
movement  b  your  ultimate  position  will  be  the  same  as  if  you 
had  taken  the  movement  c.  It  is  clear  that  the  one  element 
common  to  the  use  here  of  the  sign  "  +  "  and  to  its  use  in 
arithmetic  is  the  idea  represented  by  the  words  "  and  take 
also".  If  I  take  4  books  "and  take  also"  6  books  the 
result  is  the  same  as  if  I  had  taken  10  books.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  statement  that  1  -(-  6  =  10,  or  that  10  is  the 
"  sum  "  of  i  and  6.  Thus,  if  some  one  asks  me  what  is  the 
"  sum  "  of  4  books  and  6  books  and  also  what  is  the  "  sum  " 
of  a  movement  of  4  yards  in  one  direction  and  a  movement  of 
6  yards  in  another  direction,  I  recognize  that  the  element  of 
identity  in  the  two  problems  which  justifies  the  use  of  the 
same  word  in  enunciating  them  is  the  fact  that  I  have  to  con- 
sider in  each  case  the  result  of  taking  two  components  together. 
But  the  identity  between  the  problems  stops  at  this  point. 
To  find  the  resultant  (as  it  may  be  called)  of  the  two  numbers 
of  books  I  have  to  follow  one  rule — the  rule  of  arithmetical 
addition.  To  find  the  resultant  of  the  two  movements  I  have 
to  follow  another  rule— the  rule  of  "  vector  addition  ". 

Similar  considerations  bring  out  the  common  meaning  con- 
tained in  different  uses  of  the  terms  "  subtraction  "  and 
"difference".  Thus,  in  fig.  21,  if  the  vectors  b  and  c  are 
given  and  the  vector  a  is  required,  the  process  by  which  a  is 


determined  is  caJled  "  enbtraoting  "  the  vector  b  from  the 
vector  c  and  ie  tepreaenbed  by  the  fonnnla 
a  =  c  '  b 
To  underetand  how  this  process  can  be  called  subtraction 
we  must  note  that  c  ia  here  regarded  as  the  resultant  of  two 
components,  a  and  b,  of  which  b  is  known  and  a  anknown. 
To  find  the  unknown  a  we  draw  the  combination  a  +  b  which 
is  equivalent  to  c  and  then  discard  the  b.    Thaa  we  have 
o  ~  (a  +  ft)  -  6 

as  above.  Similarly,  if  I  want  to  know  the  result  of  sub- 
tracting 4  from  10  I  remember  that  a  whole  composed  of 
10  books,  or  other  countable  objects,  can  be  regarded  as  made 
up  of  two  parts  composed  of  i  and  6  respectively.  Hence  if  I 
remove  or  ignore  the  1 1  am  left  with  6  as  the  result  of  my 
subtraction.  Thus  the  common  element  in  all  problems  of 
subtraction  is  that  we  are  given  a  resultant  of  two  components 
and  also  one  of  the  components,  and  are  required  to  determine 
the  other  component.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  addition  so  here, 
rules  for  making  this  determination  in  any  given  case  will 
depend  upon  the  known  properties  of  the  things  combined. 
The  foregoing  considerations  underlie  the  treatment  of 
algebraic  addition  and  subtraction  in  ah.  xviu.,  0.  The  argu- 
ment is,  in  brief,  as  follows.     A  piece  of  symbolism  such  as 

-  6  +  2  =  - 4 
may  represent  the  solution  of  two  distinct  problems.  In  one 
of  those  problems  we  may  have  been  told  that  two  movements 
of  -  6  and  +  2  have  been  made  in  succession,  and  the  question 
is  what  is  the  single  movement  to  which  they  are  equivalent. 
In  the  other  we  may  have  been  told  that  two  successive 
movements  have  resulted  in  a  displacement  of  -  6,  one  of 
these  movements  being  -  2,  and  the  question  is  what  was  the 
other  component  movement.  Now  our  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  problem  was  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  numbers 
are  directed.  Similar  problems  involving  numbers  without 
signs  could  be  discriminated  at  once :  if  the  numbers  were 
connected  by  a  plus  the  problem  would  be  one  of  the  first 
kind,  if  by  a  Tmnus  one  of  the  second  kind.  The  question 
arises,  therefore,  whether  the  signs  pliis  and  minus  cannot 
be  used  to  discriminate  the  problems  symbolically  when  the 
numbers  are  directed  as  well  as  when  they  are  undirected. 
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The  result  of  this  inquiry  is  the  deoision  that  the  first  prohlem 
Eoay  be  written  in  the  form 

(-6)+  (  +  2).  -i 
and  the  second  in  the  form 

(-6)  -(-2).  -4 

The  resnlt  of  this  part  of  the  discussion  is,  therefore,  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that,  in  pieces  of  symbolism  like  those  just 
quoted,  the  signs  +  and  -  are  each  used  for  two  distinct 
purposes,  neither  of  which  is  the  same  as  its  ordinary  arith- 
metical use.  The  signs  within  the  brackets  are  attached  to, 
and  form  part  of,  the  numbers,  and  are  indicative  of  direction. 
The  aiguB  between  the  brackets  have  a  totally  different  func- 
tion— they  are  there  simply  to  show  to  which  of  two  types 
the  given  problem  belongs. 

The  first  stage  in  the  actual  solution  must  be  the  removal 
of  these  latter  aigns,  which  have  done  their  work  when  they 
have  informed  as  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  under  con- 
sideration. The  rules  for  manipulating  the  signs  attached 
to  the  numbers  when  the  enclosing  brackets  are  removed  form 
a  very  important  detail  of  the  argument.  The  method  fol- 
lowed is  the  one  explained  in  g  2.  By  considering  the  actual 
and  known  results  of  typical  problems  of  each  kind  we  de- 
termine what  rules  of  signs  must  he  adopted  in  order  that 
the  manipulations  of  our  formulce  may  agree  with  the  known 
behaviour  of  the  things  to  which  they  refer. 

Ex.  XXVIII,  A,  consists  of  simple  examples  intended  to 
illustrate  and  to  "  drive  home  "  the  distinctions  and  the  rules 
reached  in  the  course  of  the  lesson.  No.  I  may  be  taken 
orally.  Nos.  2  to  9  have  a  flavour  of  the  puzzle  about  them 
which  makes  them  surprisingly  attractive  to  the  young 
student.  In  division  B  the  newly  acquired  ideas  are  applied 
to  the  making  of  formule  in  which  the  symbole  are  to  stand 
for  directed  numbers.  These  formulae  illustrate  the  striking 
gain  in  generalizing  power  which  comes  with  the  adoption  of 
these  modes  of  expression.  Cases  which  formerly  could  be  ex- 
hausted only  by  using  several  different  formulce  are  now  found 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  a  single  one.  After  working 
the  first  few  of  the  examples  the  student  should  be  convinced 
that  to  obtain  a  formula  applicable  to  all  possible  cases  it  is 
sufficient  to  consider  a  case  in  which  the  numbers  either  are 
non-directed  or  are  all  positive.  The  formula  which  describes 
this  case  will  be  equally  applicable  to  all  others.  The  ex- 
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amplae  of  division  C  may  be  considered  &a  optional.  They 
are  inserted  rather  as  a  tribute  to  oonveDtion  than  because 
they  are  of  any  particular  use  at  the  preaent  stage  o£  the 
pupil's  progress.  But  if  done  at  all  they  should  certainly  be 
done  with  the  careful  attention  to  their  proper  significance 
which  is  illustrated  in  ch.  xvm.,  B,  gg  6,  7. 

§  4.  Products  and  QitotUntB  of  Directed  Numbers  (Ex. 
XXIX ;  oh.  xvm.,  C). — The  method  followed  in  dealing  with 
the  rules  of  signs  of  products  and  quotients  of  directed  numbers 
has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  §  2.  Id  £x.  XXIX,  A,  the 
student  is  shown  how  these  rules  make  it  possible  to  video 
still  further  the  range  of  cases  included  in  Uie  reference  of  a 
single  formula.  Thus  these  examples  supplement  those  of 
Es.  XXVni,  B,  and  complete  our  study  of  the  primary  con- 
sequences of  permitting  the  symbols  of  a  formula  to  represent 
directed  inst£«,d  of  non-directed  numbers. 

The  examples  of  division  B  illustrate  the  power  of  the  new 
methods  of  algebraic  statement  by  applying  them  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  terms  of  an  arithmetic  sequence — that  is,  an 
endless  series  of  numbers  exhibiting  from  term  to  term  a  con- 
stant difference.  The  objections  which  good  authorities  have 
urged  against  the  conventional  treatment  of  arithmetic  pro- 
gressions would  probably  not  be  maintained  here.  The  con- 
cept of  the  doubly- endless  sequence  of  directed  numbers  is 
not  only  most  attractive  to  young  students  but  is  also  of 
fundamental  importance  throughout  algebra.  If  a  practical 
justification  for  its  introduction  is  required  we  may  point  to 
the  theory  of  logarithms  in  which  the  central  idea  (at  least 
as  it  is  treated  in  this  book)  is  the  correlation,  term  by  term, 
of  a  doubly-endless  arithmetic  sequence  with  a  doubly -endless 
geometric  sequence.  For  the  present  we  rely  upon  its  intrin- 
sic interest  and  theoretical  importance  and  its  value  as  a 
means  of  demonstratiag  the  powers  of  directed  numbers. 

In  division  C  the  examples  deal  with  "progressions,"  that 
is  with  sections  of  a  complete  sequence  counting  forwards 
from  a  given  term.  Here  again  the  subject  is  introduced 
episodically  and  as  a  further  study  in  the  properties  of  directed 
numbers,  and  not  as  a  new  "  rule  ".  The  examples  have, 
however,  special  importance  in  connexion  with  the  summa- 
tions which  are  to  be  studied  in  the  next  exercise. 

§  5.  The  Summation  of  Constant-difference  Series  (Ex. 
XXX,  A  ;  ch.  XIX.,  A). — The  summation  of  arithmetic  series 
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is  a  rather  trinal  occupation  regarded  as  an  end  in  iteelf. 
The  indubitable  attraction  which  it  has  for  the  yotrng  mathe- 
matician may,  however,  ae  in  the  exposition  of  oh,  xix,,  A,  be 
made  a  convenient  means  of  introducing  a  concept — that  of 
positive  and  negative  areas — which  will  be  found  of  great  use 
in  developing  the  theory  of  algebraic  nsultiplication  in  ch.  xx. 
This  consideratioD  alone  would  suffice  to  justify  the  attention 
given  to  the  subject.  But  as  will  shortly  be  seen,  this  process 
of  summation  is  preliminary  to  an  enterprise  of  considerable 
moment — namely,  the  student's  first  excursion  into  the  pro- 
vince of  the  integral  calculus.  Thus  it  has  much  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  significance. 

The  exposition  of  ch.  xix.,  A,  needs  no  supplementary  ex- 
planation. The  teacher  is  advised  to  adopt  the  device  there 
described,  and  to  distinguish  between  positive  and  negative 
areas  by  the  use  either  of  coloured  paper  or  of  coloured  chalk. 
The  pupils  should  use  the  same  device  in  their  answers  to 
Ex.  XXX,  No.  1.  Time  niay  be  saved  by  distributing  long 
Strips  of  red  and  blue  paper  of  a  convenient  width  which 
have  previously  been  coated  with  gum  upon  the  reverse  side. 
From  these  it  is  easy  to  cut  columns  of  the  required  length 
to  be  stuck  in  the  exercise  book. 

§  6.  The  CalculaH4m  of  certain  Areas  and  Volumes  (Ex. 
XXX,  B ;  ch.  xnt.,  B). — The  grounds  for  including  an  ele- 
mentary treatment  of  the  ideas  of  the  calculus  in  the  algebra 
course  have  been  stated  in  ch.  ii.,  g  3,  where  the  general  spirit 
in  v^ch  it  should  be  undertaken  was  also  discussed.  We 
have  now  reached  the  point  at  which  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  ideas  there  defended  is  to  begin.  It  will  be 
observed  that  we  start,  not  with  differentiation,  bat  with 
integration.  Many  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  order  of 
ptooadure,  but  the  teacher  whose  class  has  worked  Ex.  XXX 
will  probaUy  agree  that  the  simplicity  of  the  argument  and 
the  power  which  it  puts  at  once  into  his  pupils'  hands  are  a 
sufficient  justification  even  for  so  radical  a  departure  from 
tradition.  If  a  further  defence  is  required  we  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  exposition  of  ch.  xix.,  B,  follows  closely  the  track 
which  led  our  famous  countryman,  John  Wallis  (1616-1703), 
to  what  was  practically  the  invention  of  the  integral  calculus. 
Wallis  built,  of  course,  upon  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors — 
notably  Archimedes  among  the  ancients  and  Cavalieri  (1698- 
1647)  among  the  modems — hut  he  was  the  first  mathematician 
n.,1  ■■i.,Gt>t*^l'-' 
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to  attempt  a  Byatematio  "  arithmetio  of  infiniteB  ".  His  work 
was  the  starting-poiat  of  Newtoo,  LeibniE,  and  the  other 
mathematioians  who  gradually  gave  to  the  oalcnloB  the  shape 
in  which  we  know  it  and  nse  it  to-day.  But,  as  in  so  many 
eases,  the  later  form  of  the  soienoe,  although  technically 
more  perfect  and  a  mote  effectiTe  instrament  of  mathematical 
investigation,  is  not  so  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  teacher 
as  the  earlier  form.  The  beginner  gets  a>  more  rapid  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  the  new  ideas  and  a  more  complete 
mastery  over  them  if  they  are  presented  to  him  as  they  oc- 
curred to  the  pioneer  and  in  connexion  with  attempts  to  solve 
the  same  kind  of  problems.  For  this  reason  the  method  and 
subject-matter  of  oh.  ttt.,  B,  are  borrowed,  almost  as  they 
stand,  from  the  first  chapter  of  Wallis's  Arithmetwa  In- 
finitoTum  (Latin  folio  edition,  Oxford,  1699). 

The  teacher  will  find  it  useful  to  prepare  for  exhibition  to 
his  class  the  models  which  correspond  to  figs.  54  and  55. 
It  is  convenient  to  have  in  duplicate  the  one  represented  in 
fig.  55  and  to  fix  the  grey  reetan^es  of  one  of  the  two  speci- 
mens in  the  positions  shown  in  fig.  56.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  argument  used  in  connexion  with  these  figures 
and  Exercises,  fig.  34,  is  taken  from  Cavalieri,  Geometria 
Indivisibilibus  Gontinaorum,  a  work  from  which  Wallis 
admits  drawing  much  inspiration. 

The  examples  of  Ex.  XXX,  B,  are  of  great  importance  and 
should  be  worked  very  thoroughly,  for  they  illustrate  in  a 
simple  and  concrete  manner  the  central  problem  of  integra- 
tion and  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  solved.  Briefly,  the 
problem  is  :  Given  the  law  followed  by  the  rate  of  change  of 
a  thing's  magnitude,  what  is  the  law  govsning  the  magnitudes 
themselves?  The  contribution  of  the  present  examples  to 
the  solution  of  this  general  problem  is  that  if  the  rate  of 
change  (v)  of  the  magnitude  of  a  variable  x  follows  the  law 

V  =  a  +  bt 
then  the  magnitude  of  x  is  itself  given  by  the  formula 
x  =  at  +  ibt^ 

The  examples  contain  various  applications  of  this  interest- 
ing result,  but  the  most  important  are  those  in  which  the 
variable  is  a  distance  and  the  rate  of  chaise  of  its  magnitude 
the  velocity  of  a  moving  point.  These  examples  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  trrapasa  into  the  province  of  mechanics.     It  is 
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true  that  &  text-book  of  mechanios  always  contains  a  aeolJOD  in 
which  the  formolsB  v  =  at,  »  =  ^at^,  etc. ,  are  proved  and  applied 
to  kiaematioal  problems,  but  this  oiroumBtance  is  to  be  token 
rather  as  evidence  that  the  teacher  of  matbematios  leaves  part 
of  his  proper  work  undone  than  as  an  argument  against  the 
inclusion  of  these  same  problems  in  this  book.  The  business 
of  the  student  of  mechanics  is  to  determine  what  forms  of 
motion  are  actually  eihibited  by  material  bodies,  to  define 
them  quantitatively,  and  to  determine  the  physical  conditions 
which  govern  their  appearance.  The  investigation  of  the 
mathematical  consequences  of  laws  of  motion  suggested  by 
common  observation  and  experience  is  no  more  an  invasion  of 
his  territory  than  is  the  investigation  of  the  trigonometrical 
relations  of  which  he  also  constantly  makes  use.  Motion  is 
simply  "  geometry  pZiw  time,"  and  any  reason  which  justifies 
the  study  of  geometry  as  a  branch  of  mathematics  must 
justify  equally  the  inclusion  of  kinematics. 

In  Nos.  10-14  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  constancy 
in  the  final  rate  in  question  is  represented  in  the  graph  by  the 
oonstaat  height  of  the  last  column.  This  is  true  however 
narrow  the  columa  may  be — that  is.  however  short  a  time  is 
under  consideration.  Thus  when  the  increase  in  the  rate  is 
continuous  the  rate  at  any  moment  is  measured  by  the  height 
of  the  corresponding  ordinate.  This  argument  gives  the 
answer  to  No.  14.  It  also  prepares  the  pupil  for  the  oon- 
Bideration  of  a  rate  as  a  "  limit " — an  idea  which  will  demand 
careful  attention  at  a  later  stage  of  our  work  (see  ch.  li.). 

In  solving  problems  (such  as  Nos.  19,  21,  22)  in  which  the 
units  employed  in  measuring  the  rate  are  not  identical  with 
the  unit  represented  along  the  horizontal  axis  the  teacher  is 
strongly  advised  not  to  deal  with  the  "  change  of  unit "  by 
any  formula  or  similar  manipulation  of  the  numbers,  but  to 
work  directly  on  the  principle  that  the  area  of  the  diagram 
represents  the  space  covered  in  the  given  time.  Thus  in 
No.  19  the  abscissae  measure  minutes  and  the  ordinates  miles 
per  hour.  The  triangle  whose  base  is  12  and  height  60  has 
an  area  of  ^  of  60  x  12,  that  is  360  units,  and  represents  the 
distance  travelled  in  12  minutes,  which  will  be  6  miles. 
Thus  each  unit  of  area,  of  the  figure  represents  a  distance  of 
6/360,  or  1/60  of  a  mile.  (Note  that  the  unit  of  area  will  not 
be  a  square  unless  the  horizontal  and  vertical  scales  of  the 
diagram  are  identical ;  in  general  it  will  be  a,  rectangle.)    Now 
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the  law  for  the  velocity  in  miles  per  hour  meaeured  after  t 
miautes  is  evideotly 

v  =  5t 
ao  that  the  area  of  the  triangle  whose  base  is  t  will  be  i-  of 
5t  X  t.    Applying  the  oondition  that  each  unit  of  area  repre- 
sents 1/60  of  a  mile  we  have  the  formula 
s  =  ^  of  Si  X  i  X  ,V 

No.  29  represents  the  type  of  calculation  in  which  the  argu- 
ment reaches  its  culmination.     Given  the  relation 

V  =  7-2  +  6-4t 
the  student  should  now  be  able  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
oonclusioQ 

s  =  7-2(  +  3-2(» 
The  argument  here  differs  from  an  integration  only  in  the 
absence  of  the   traditional  notation  in   which  integration- 
processes  are  commonly  espreased. 

§  7.  Algebraic  Multiplication  (Es.  XXXI,  ch.  xj,). — The 
problem  studied  in  ch.  xviu.,  C,  was  to  find  the  single 
directed  number  represented  by  the  symbolism  ab  when  both 
a  and  b  represent  given  directed  numbers.  Thus  it  is  a 
problem  which  concerns  not  the  manipulation  of  a  formula 
but  its  arithmetical  evaluation.  The  problem  of  algebraic 
multiplication  is  quite  different  from  this,  for  it  concerns  the 
validity  of  algebraic  identities  when  the  factors  of  one  of  the 
equivalent  expressions  are  themselves  algebraic  sums  or  dif- 
ferences.    Consider,  for  example,  the  familiar  identity 

(a  +  4)(a  -b)-a'-b' 
When  a  and  b  are  symbols  for  signless  numbers  and  +  and 
-  mean  "  add  "  and  "  subtract "  in  the  ordinary  senses  of 
the  words  there  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  validity  of  this 
general  statement  by  the  process  which  we  learnt  in  ch.  vn. 
to  call  "  multiplication  ".  But  when  a  and  b  become  symbols 
for  directed  numbers  +  and  -  lose  their  ordinary  signifi- 
cance and  acquire  the  new  meanings  explained  in  ch.  xviii., 
B,  and  in  g  3  of  this  chapter.  It  would,  therefore,  be  quite 
illegitimate  to  assume  that  the  argument  which  established  the 
equivalence  in  the  former  case  suffices  to  establish  it  also  in 
the  new.  It  is  evident  that  the  new  case  must  be  examined 
upon  its  own  merits. 

The  task  of  oh.  xx..  A,  is  to  prove  that  the  method  of 
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algebraic  mulliplicatioQ  which  m&y  be  ased  to  find  and  to 
prove  identities,  when  the  symbols  stand  for  non-directed 
numbers  and  the  conneoting  signs  imply  arithmetical  addition 
and  subtraction,  does  as  a  matter  of  fact  hold  good  when  the 
symbols  stand  for  directed  nnmbers  and  the  connecting  signs 
imply  algebraic  multiplication  and  subtraction.  When  this 
point  has  been  established  we  shall  have  proved  that  the 
symbolism  which  describes  the  relations  and  manipulations 
of  non-directed  numbers  holds  good  in  every  respect  for 
directed  numbers.  Thus  any  result  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  true  (or  the  one  kind  of  numbers  may  henceforward  be 
assumed  to  be  true  also  for  the  other  kind.  In  other  words 
we  shall  have  proved  that  a  single  rule  governs  the  combina- 
tions of  plus  and  minus  signs  over  the  whole  range  of  their 
significance. 

A  word  may  be  added  about  the  method  of  investigation 
adopted  in  oh.  xx.,  A.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  possible  to  find 
a  general  method  which  would  prove  at  once  that  the  rule  of 
signs  must  hold  good  when  plus  and  minus  signify  algebraic 
addition  and  subtraction.  A  general  proof  has,  however,  the 
disadvantage  that  it  does  not  bring  the  student's  mind  into 
that  close  relation  with  particular  cases  wbicb.is  the  necessary 
foundation  of  full  and  exact  knowledge.  For  this  reason  the 
opposite  plan  is  adopted  and  the  student  is  led  to  establish 
his  hypothesis  by  examining  all  the  standard  cases.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that  the  method  of  examination  followed  in 
ch.  xvni.  is  again  followed  here.  That  is,  the  rule  which 
governs  a  particular  kind  of  manipulation  is  determined  by 
observing  the  actual  behaviour  of  the  things  which  the 
formnlEe  describe.  The  details  of  the  lesson — including  the 
use  of  the  coloured  rectangles — are  given  too  fuUy  to  need 
further  elucidation.  It  will  be  noted  that  one  set  of  coloured 
diagrams  is  given  as  the  frontispiece  of  Exercises,  Part  I, 
in  order  that  the  pupil  may  have  it  before  him  in  working 
Ex.  XXSI,  A. 

Of  the  examples  in  divisions  B  and  C  it  is  sufBcient  to  say 
that  they  are  chosen  to  illustrate  the  real  significance  of 
algebraic  mnltiplication-^namely,  that  it  is  a  process  by  which 
we  can  predict  the  typical  form  of  a  product  when  we  know 
the  typical  forms  of  its  factors.  The  danger  in  this  part  of 
algetn^  is  always  that  the  pupil  may  foi^et  that  his  insults 
are  valuable  only  for  their  analytical  significance,  and  may 
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come  to  aappose  tii&t  the  power  of  maaipolating  Bymbols 
skilfullj  IB  itself  to  be  counted  &a  a  virtue. 

The  lact  that  the  ptooesa  of  algebraic  malbiplicatioD  is 
always  the  determinatioQ  of  an  identity  is  best  kept  before 
the  student's  mind  by  iosistenoe  upon  the  mode  of  setting 
dowD  illustrated  in  a  simple  oaae  in  ch.  xx.,  A,  5,  and  previ- 
ously in  oh.  vn.,  B.  §  2.  Thus  Ex.  SXXI,  No.  32  (ii)  should 
be  worked  as  follows : — 

(3(5i-2(+i)((«-a(  +  3)  =  3(*-3i»+     (2 

-6i»+   iP-2t 
+   9l«-6t  +  3 
=.3i'-8t»+14t=-8*  +  3 

One  of  the  advantages  of  postponing  algebraic  multiplica- 
tion to  the  point  here  assigned  to  it  is  the  possibility  of  illus- 
trating the  power  of  the  process  by  setting  the  pupil  to  solve 
simple  problems  of  the  type  which  will  be  recognized  later  as 
covered  by  the  formula  of  the  binomial  theorem.  A  selection 
of  these  is  given  in  Ex.  XXXI,  D.  The  coefficients  of  the 
various  expansions  are  to  be  determined  by  the  empirical 
method  which  was  the  only  one  known  until  Newton  dis- 
covered the  general  rule  by  which  any  binomial  expansion 
can  be  written  down  without  reference  to  the  coefficients  of 
any  other.     This  generalization  is  reserved  to  Ex.  LXYIII.^ 

§  8.  The  Tke^y  of  InUgral  Indices  (Exs.  XXXII, 
XXXIII ;  ch.  XXI.,  A,  B). — One  of  the  first  algebiaio  idioms 
which  the  pupil  learnt  was  the  use  of  the  index  to  symbolize 
the  square,  cube  and  occasionally  the  fourth  power  of  a 
variable.  Many  of  the  manipulative  processes  studied — in 
particular  those  of  the  last  exercise — have  also  involved  raising 
the  index  of  a  variable  by  multiplication.  Nevertheless  there 
has  bean  no  point  at  which  there  was  anything  to  be  gained 
by  a  systematic  examination  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  use  of  the  integral  power-index,  and  the  pupil  has  been 
left  to  deal  with  the  particular  cases  as  they  arose  without 
being  called  upon  to  formulate  the  roles  of  his  procedure. 
The  point  has  now  been  reached  at  which  such  a  formulation 
would  be  useful ;  it  is  made,  therefore,  the  subject  of  ch.  xxi., 
A,  and  is  Ulustrated  by  Ex.  SXXII.     In  accordance  with  our 

'  ThB  author  ia  indebted  bo  Mr.  0.  0.  Tuckey  of  Charterhouse 
for  the  idea  of  introducing  at  this  point  aome  preUminoiy  ex^- 
daea  in  binomial  expaniaiona. 
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usual  plan,  the  theoretiaal  question  of  the  "  laws  of  indices  " 
is  raised  in  connexion  with  a  ptaotioal  problem — namely  the 
problem  of  representing  concisely  and  manipulating  con- 
veniently the  large  numbers  which  bo  frequently  occnr  in 
physics  and  in  the  statistics  of  demography  and  economics. 

The  indices  of  ch.  xxi.,  A,  and  Es.  XXXII  are  non-directed 
or  signless  numbers ;  ch.  zxi.,  B,  and  £s.  XXXIII  introduce 
the  highly  important  idea  of  Indices  as  directed  numbers. 
Once  more  the  argument  has  its  origin  in  practical  considera- 
tions. It  is  shown  that  the  representation  and  manipulation 
of  small  numbers  would  be  facilitated  if  we  had  a  method  of 
symbolizing  repeated  division  similar  to  the  index  method  of 
symbolizing  repeated  multiplioation.  The  principle  of  con- 
tinuity suggests  the  negative  index  as  the  moat  convenient 
solution  of  this  problem.  There  then  arise  the  questions : 
(i)  what  rules  must  be  followed  when  negative  iudioes  are  to 
be  combined  with  one  another,  and  (ii)  what  rules  must  be 
followed  when  negative  are  combined  with  positive  indices. 
The  inquiry  takes  the  course  made  famihar  by  our  investiga- 
tions,of  the  rules  of  signs,  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
laws  of  indices  established  for  non-directed  indices  also  hold 
good  when  the  indices  are  directed. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  a  detail  of  the  method.  In  both 
divisions  of  the  chapter  the  index  is  studied  not  so  muoh  as  a 
notation  for  expressing  numbers  as  for  expressing  operations 
upon  numbers.  Thus  the  question  raised  does  not  directly 
concern  the  meaning  of  the  symbolism  a"  but  that  of  the 
symbolism  x  a".  The  distinction  is  not  one  of  vital  import- 
ance, but  the  adoption  of  the  point  of  view  here  recommended 
will  cort^nly  be  found  to  add  clearness  and  interest  to  the 
discussion.  As  the  result  of  it  the  student  should  possess  the 
perfectly  simple  and  definite  notion  that  xa*"  means  p 
successive  multiplications  by  the  number  a,  and  ><  a~'  p 
successive  divisions.  The  nuti^er  a^'  can  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  either  1  x  a*"  or  o  x  a+'^i,  and  the  number  a~' 
as  equivalent  to  either  l-i-a^"  ora-i-a'*''^^.  It  is  supposed 
here,  of  course,  that  p  is  non-directed. 

The  term  "  standard  form  "  used  in  Ex.  XXXIII,  though 
becoming  widespread,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  univer- 
sally known.  A  number  Is  expressed  in  the  standard  form 
when  it  is  written  as  a  decimal  with  a  single  digit  before  the 
decimal  point  multijJied  by  some  positive  or  negative  power 
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of  ten.  Thus  the  standard  fonns  of  the  numbers  18674 
and  00005937  are  respectively  1-8574  x  10*  and  5-937  x  10"*. 
Facility  in  expreseing  numbers  in  the  standard  form  will  be 
found  very  Berrioeable  in  dealing  with  logarithms. 

It  is  iianal  to  teach  fractional  poBitive  indices  before  nega- 
tive indices  are  introduced  aX  all.  The  teacher  may  possibly 
think  that  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  exposition 
suggested  in  oh.  xxi.,  B,  justify  a  departmre  from  this  custom ; 
nevertheless,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add  a  brief  note  upon 
the  point.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be  observed  that  until 
the  pupil  oomes  to  the  study  either  of  logarithms  or  of 
"  Wallis's  law  "  of  integration  he  has  no  occasion  to  feel  the 
need  of  fractional  indices  ;  npon  the  general  principle  which 
should  govern  an  elementary  treatment  of  the  subject  there 
is,  therefore,  no  justification  for  introducing  them.  In  the 
second  place  it  is  obvious  that  the  step  from  integral  to  frac- 
tional indices  is,  from  the  theoretical  standpoint,  much 
greater  than  the  step  from  positive  to  negative  integral  in- 
dices. As  we  have  seen,  nothing  is  involved  in  the  latterstep 
except  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  symbol  x  a"  to  in- 
clude successive  division  as  well  as  successive  multiplication. 
But,  as  the  argument  of  ch.  xxxiv.  shows,  the  interpretation 
of  a",  when  n  is  fractional,  involves  considerations  so  much 
more  comphcated  than  those  of  the  present  chapter  that  they 
should  certainly  be  left  until  a  later  stage.  Many  weighty 
authorities  would  esdude  them  altogether  from  the  elemen- 
tary course  ;  but  if  included  there  they  should  unquestionably 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  logarithms  (of. 
oh.  v.,  6). 

§  9.  Algebraic  Divisicn.  Constant-ratio  Series  (Exs. 
XXXIV-XSXVI,  C;  oh.  xsii.).— The  process  of  algebraic 
division  is,  of  course,  the  inverse  of  algebraic  multiplication. 
There  are,  however,  two  ways  of  regarding  its  results  sufii- 
ciently  different  to  demand  separate  attention.  According  to 
the  first  the  problem  of  division  is  simply  to  retrace  the  steps 
taken  in  multiplication,  that  is,  to  find  the  two  factors  of  a 
given  product,  or,  given  one  factor,  to  find  the  other.  This 
point  of  view  is  represented  in  the  examples  of  Ex.  XXXIV, 
including  the  special  case — not  of  any  particular  practical 
importance — In  which  the  two  factors  are  identical  (division 
B).  The  second  point  of  view  is  presented  in  Ex.  XXXV. 
Here  the  typical  problem  is  to  find  an  integral  expression 
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eqniralent  to  a  giveo  algebraic  fraotioo,  or,  if  do  Buch  exact 
equivalent  exists,  to  find  an  equivalent  ooDsieting  of  an 
integral  expreasion  together  with  the  simplest  poeuble 
"  fraotionat  complement ". 

The  practical  importance  of  this  prooeas  appears  in  division 
G  where  it  is  employed  to  yield  "  expansions  "  of  fraotional 
expressions,  sooh  as  1/(1  -  a),  which  may  be  carried  as  far 
as  any  desired  power  of  the  variable.  When  |  a  \  <!' 
these  expansions  can  also  be  regarded  as  "approximation- 
formulas  "  representing  the  values  of  the  fractions  to  any 
desired  degree  of  accuracy.  The  reasoning  upon  which  this 
statement  is  based  deserves  careful  attention  in  view  of  its 
apphcation  in  the  theory  of  endlesB  geometric,  or  constant- 
ratio,  series.  After  a  given  number  of  the  terms  of  the  ex- 
pansion have  been  computed  the  difference  between  their  sum 
and  the  real  value  of  the  fraction  is  given  exactly  by  the 
fractional  complement.  Thus  the  complement  is  always  au 
exact  measure  of  the  degree  of  error  involved  in  the  adoption 
of  a  given  approximation-formula.  Moreover,  by  taking  a 
sufficient  number  of  terms  it  seems  evident  that  the  comple- 
ment (and  therefore  the  error)  can  be  made  smaller  than  any 
number  that  can  be  named.  An  exhaustive  analysis  of  this 
conclusion  need  not  necessarily  be  taken  at  this  stage.  The 
student  should,  however,  see  that  it  involves  the  assumption 
that  if  the  product  of  a  number  a  by  a  factor  r  produces  a 
number  b  which  is  less  than  a,  then  a  sufficient  number  of 
repetitions  of  the  multiplication  will  reduce  the  product  below 
any  given  value  however  small.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  prove 
desirable  to  submit  this  assumption  to  further  examination  in 
order  to  make  it  more  acceptable  to  the  critically- minded  stu- 
dent who  occasionally  appears  in  our  classes  even  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  If  Z  is  a  non-directed  number  >1  it  is  cer- 
tain that  111  is  <I  and  that  by  making  I  large  enough  Ijl  may 
be  made  less  than  any  number  that  can  be  named.  Now  let 
any  non-directed  number  a  be  multiplied  by  a  number  r  —  1  +  i, 
both  r  and  i  being  non-directed,  and  let  the  product  be  b. 
Then  it  is,  clear  that  b^a,  for  it  may  be  written  aa  a +ia. 
Similarly,  when  6  =  or  is  multiplied  by  r  =  I  +  *,  the  product 
ar^  =  b  +  ib  must  be  greater  than  b.    Moreover  the  excess,  ib, 

^The  symbol  \a\  meana  "the  non-directed  number  contained 
in  a". 

T.  12  ,^         , 
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ie  greater  thao  the  former  exoess  ia,  for  b  ie  greater  than  a. 
The  argomeot  may  evidently  be  repeated  in  connexioa  with 
each  of  an  endless  number  of  aucoeesiTe  moltiplioationa  by 
r.  Let  I  be  the  number  reached  as  the  result  of  n  snob 
multiplioations — that  is,  let  I=>dr".  Then  we  have  evidently 
proTt^  that  I  could  also  be  regarded  as  reached  from  a  by  a 
series  of  n  constantly  increasing  steps  of  which  the  smallest 
is  the  first,  ia.  Now  every  one  will  admit  that,  however 
small  ia  may  be,  a  sufficient  number  of  steps  of  that  magni- 
tude will  carry  us  from  a  past  any  other  finite  number 
however  large.'  If  the  steps  (with  the  exception  of  the 
first)  are  all  larger  than  ia  the  only  difference  will  be  that 
fewer  will  be  required.  Thus  it  becomes  certain  that  when 
r  is  >1  we  may,  by  taking  n  sufficiently  large,  make  ar"~2 
larger  than  any  number  that  any  one  may  choose  to  name. 
It  follows  by  the  preceding  argument  that  l/or"  may  be  made 
smaller  than  any  number  that  can  be  named.  But  since  this 
conclusion  is  quite  independent  of  the  value  of  a  it  is  equi- 
valent to  the  conclusion  that,  when  r<[l,  ar"  may,  by  taking  a 
sufficiently  large  value  of  n,  be  made  as  small  as  we  please. 
This  was  the  assumption  to  be  justified. 

The  argument  underlying  Ex.  XXXV,  G,  enables  us,  in  ch. 
xxn.  and  Ex.  XXXVI,  to  proceed  to  summations  of  constant- 
ratio  series  without  resorting  to  the  undesirable  course  of 
teaching  them  as  a  separate  "  rule  ",  (Compare  the  treat- 
ment of  constant-difference  series  in  Exs.  XXIX  and  XXX.) 
The  practical  problems  presented  in  Ex.  XXXVI  are  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  cases  for  the  immediate  application  of  the 
equivalences  established  in  Ex.  XXXV,  Nos.  24-6.  In  every 
case  it  is  important  to  realize  the  signifioanoe  of  the  "  com- 
plementary fraction  "  which  measures  the  degree  of  approxi- 
mation of  the  calculation.  This  is  well  brought  out  by  the 
graphic  exercises  included  in  some  of  the  examples.  It 
would  probably  be  inconvenient  to  avoid  altogether  the 
traditional  term  "  sum  to  infinity  "  but  the  teacher  should  see 
that  no  mystical  idea  is  allowed  to  attach  to  it.  The  so-called 
"  sum  to  infinity  "  is  not  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms  at 
all;  it  is  merely  the  value  of  the  series  a(l-(-r-i-r*-Hr^+r* 
+  .  ■  ■)  increased  by  the  value  of  the  appropriate  fractional 
complement.     Its  usefulness  consists  simply  in  the  fact  that 

'  This  assumption  is  known  as  the  axiom  of  Archimedes . 
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the  sum  of  any  actual  number  of  teniiB  of  the  series  coDBtantly 
ftpproaches  nearer  to  it  as  the  number  increases,  and  may  he 
made  to  become  and  si^sequently  to  remain  as  near  to  it  ae 
vie  please. 

The  examples  on  annuities,  eto.,  with  which  the  exercise 
cloBes  are  an  important  juetification  for  the  introduction  of 
constant-ratio  series  but  hardly  require  special  comment. 
They  are  further  developed  in  the  later  exercises  of  Section 
III  and  are  made,  in  SactioA  IV  (Part  11),  to  lead  to  an 
elementary  theory  of  life  insurance  and  otlier  actuarial  topics. 
Finally  it  may  be  observed  that  the  whole  treatment  of  con- 
stant-ratio series  is  a  natural  preparation  for,  and  reaches  its 
culmination  in,  the  study  of  logarithms  (of.  g  4  of  this 
chapter). 

§  10.  The  Complete  Number-scale  (Exs.  XXXVII, 
XXXVIII ;  ch.  xxui.). — In  the  preceding  exercises  of  this 
section  the  student  has  examined  the  consequences  of  sup- 
posing his  symbols  to  represent  directed  numbers  in  the  case 
of  all  the  fundamental  procesaes  of  algebra  except  two — the 
simplification  of  fractions  and  the  manipulations  used  in 
changing  the  subject  of  a  formula.  The  consideration  of 
these  two  groups  of  processes  is  undertaken  in  ch.  xxui.  and 
illusti^ted  in  the  last  two  exercises  of  the  present  group. 

The  essence  of  the  treatment  of  these  tc^ios  in  Section  I 
consisted  in  studying  the  ways  in  which  we  actually  manipu- 
late numbers  in  arithmetic  and  in  basing  on  those  ways  our 
rules  for  manipulating  the  symbols  of  numbers.  Thus  if  we 
are  told  that  a  certain  number,  less  6,  is  12  we  know  that  the 
number  in  question  must  be  12  -i-  6  or  16.  Since  it  is  clear 
that  we  should  proceed  to  deal  with  any  other  similar  case  in 
the  same  way  we  hare  the  rule  that,  given 

n-b  =  a 
we  may  at  once  write 

n=a  +  b 
But  it  is  evident  that  this  rule  has  been  proved  only  tor  the 
symbols  of  non-directed  numbers,  and  that  (as  in  the  case 
of  identities)  a  new  investigation  is  necessary  before  we  may 
use  it  when  our  symbols  stand  for  directed  numbers. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  investigation  it  is  suggested  in  oh. 

zxni.  that  the  teacher  shall  review  the  properties  of  directed 

numbers,  making  explicit  the  various  matters  that  have  been 

implicitly  assumed  at  earlier  stages  of  the  work.     Thus  the 

12* 
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pupil  ia  taught  to  aea  that  the  domiiuuit  notion  underlying 
the  scheme  of  directed  numbers  ia  the  notion  of  order,  and 
that  the  rules  for  ohanging  the  subject  of  a  formula  or  simpli- 
fying fractions  must  be  established  by  condderiug  not  what 
tuppeos  when  numbers  are  added,  subtracted,  etc.,  as  ia 
arithmetic,  but  what  happens  when  a  point  moves  backwards 
and  forwards  along  an  endless  line  representative  of  the 
complete  scale  of  positive  and  negative  numbers. 

The  examples  of  Ex.  XXXVII  are  all  important  but  con- 
tain no  technical  diffioolties.     The  positions  of  the  points  P 
and  Q  on  the  parallel  scales  of  fig.  63  (p.  230)  illustrate  the 
following  successive  stages  in  the  solution  of  No.  II. 
5{2a;+17)-7  =  10-i(l-Sir).  (OP-OQ  =  -10) 

l(2x+ 17)  +  i(l  -  ac)- 17  {0P,  =  OQi=  + 17) 

|ar-»ai=+17-V-i 

-  fr  =  +  lOJ  .        .         (OPj  -  OQ-  -  + 10  J) 

a;- -IS         .  .         (0Pa=0Qj--13) 

The  teacher  should  note  that  the  technical  term  "  equation  " 
is  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  connexion  with  Uieae  ex- 
amples. No  doubt  it  would  be  inconvenient  never  to  apply 
it  except  when  a  relation  is  presented  in  the  torm  f(x)  =  0  but 
there  ia  much  to  be  said  for  restricting  it,  as  a  rule,  to  such 
cases. 

Ex.  XXXVm  is  the  last  of  the  first  group  of  Seotion  II. 
The  examples  present  rather  greater  technical  difficulty  than 
those  of  the  earlier  exercises  but  do  not  involve  any  new 
prinoiples.  Nos.  9  and  10  will  be  referred  to  in  Ex.  XLYII, 
and  Nos.  II-16  are  important  as  foreshadowing  the  applica- 
tion of  the  binomial  theorem  to  the  case  of  a  negative 
integral  exponent. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DIBECIED  NUMBEBS. 

A.  The  Use  of  Directed  Numbers '  (oh.  xvu.,  §  1 ; 
Ex.  XXVH). 

g  1.  TAe  Minus  Sign  as  <m  Index  of  Direction. — A  boy 
comes  oiit  oE  a  class-room  at  0  having  been  dispatched  on  aa 
errand  upstairs.  When  he  has  readied  the  14th  stair  ha 
drops  his  pencil  and  has  to  go  down  5  stairs  to  pick  it 
up.  He  is  now  9  stairs  above  the  landing.  Tou  did  not 
need,  of  course,  to  count  the  steps  to  find  this  result.  You 
merely  performed  in  your  head  ^e  calculation  which  we  can 
write  down  thus : — 

Number  of  utairs  from  0  =  li  -  5 

We  should  generally  say  that  the  vUnut  sign  here  shows  that 
the  5  has  to  be  taken  away  from  the  14.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  14  may  be  regarded  as  indioating  the  distance 
the  boy  goes  upwards,  and  the  5  the  distance  he  goes  down- 
wards. Thus  the  minus  sign  is  in  this  problem  an  indication 
not  only  of  subtraction  but  also  of  reversal  of  direction.  This 
argument  may  be  repeated  with  other  numbers  less  than  14, 
including  finally  the  ease  in  which  the  pencil  rolls  on  to  the 
landing.  In  this  case  j  •>  14  -  14  —  0;  the  boy  has  gone 
up  14  steps  and  oome  down  as  many. 

But  if  the  pencil  rolls  down  the  upper  fli^t,  aoross  the 
landing  and  stops  only  on  the  8tb  stair  below,  then  the  boy 
must  descend  22  stairs  to  reach  it.  In  other  words,  if  he 
first  ascends  14  stairs  and  then  descends  22  he  will  eventu- 
ally be  8  stairs  below  the  starting-point.     Can  a  subtraction 

<  A,  blackboard  diBgrsm  ie  Teqnired  repreaentii^  a  ataircase  with 
a  landing  in  the  middld  marked  "  O  ". 
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sum,  arranged  upon  the  same  plan  as  before,  give  this  result? 
Setting  down  first  the  moTement  upstairs  and  then  the  move- 
ment downstairs  we  should  have : — 
*  =  14  -  22. 

Now  it  is  olear  that  if  minus  is  taken  to  mean  "subtract" 
here  the  operation  is  impossible ;  you  cannot  take  22  from 
14.  But  if  the  minus  means  that  the  boy  takes  22  stairs 
downwards  after  taking  14  upwards,  there  is,  of  course, 
nothing  absurd  in  the  espression.  The  only  queatioa  is,  can 
it  show  us  that  after  hia  second  movement  the  boy  will  be  8 
stairs  below  O  just  as  the  former  calculation  showed  ua  that 
be  was  9  stairs  above  0?  Let  ub  write  it  down  again 
thus: — 

s  =  14  -  22 
=  14-14-8 

: 8 

If-  22  means  "Take  22  steps  downwards"  we  may,  of 
course,  break  it  up  into  two  stages;  "Take  14  steps  down- 
wards on  to  the  landing  and  then  8  more  on  the  lower  flight  ". 
These  instructions  are  represented  by  -  14  -  8.  But  we 
can  take  14  away  from  14,  so  the  part  of  the  espresaion 
which  reads  "  14  -  14  "  can  be  dropped  out  altogether.  We 
are  left  with  the  expression  "  -  8"  as  the  anawer  to  our 
problem,  and  that  anawer  can  evidently  be  taken  to  mean 
"  8  stairs  below  O  ". 

S  2.  Positive  and  Negalive  Numbers. — We  now  see  that 
when  the  numbers  in  a  calculation  measure  distances  up  or 
down  a  scale  the  sign  minus  can  be  taken  to  mean  "Move 
downwards  "  aa  well  as  "  Subtract,"  and  the  former  meaning 
remains  even  when  the  latter  becornes  impossible.  That  is, 
we  can  obtain  an  answer  to  our  problem  when  the  number 
with  the  minus  in  front  of  it  is  greater  than  the  other  just  aa 
well  as  when  it  is  smaller.  We  have  seen,  further,  tbat  the 
answer  in  the  former  case  will  be  a  number  with  a  minus 
before  it,  aud  that  this  kind  of  answer  always  means  a 
position  below  the  "  origin  "  instead  of  above  it. 

In  such  cases  we  can  think  of  the  minus  sign  as  at- 
tached to  the  numbers  that  represent  movements  or  measure* 
ments  downwards.  Thus  -  5  will  be  a  number  which  re- 
presents a  movement  downwards  on  our  scale,  the  minus 
being  regarded  aa  a  part  of  the  number,  just  as  the  5  is. 
We  can  also  attach  minus  signs  to  the  numbers  on  our 
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scale  below  the  origin  to  distinguish  them  from  the  onmbere 
attached  to  diatanoee  above  the  origin.  Numbers  which  in 
this  way  indicate  a  movement  downwards  or  a  position  below 
the  origin  may  be  called  negative  numbers. 

If  our  boy  ran  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  the  first  containing 
34  and  the  second  17  steps,  we  should  find  his  position  at  the 
end  by  the  caloulation : — 

s  =  24  +  17 
=  41 
It  is  clear  that  just  as  the  minus  in  the  former  problems 
could  be  taken  to  mean  "  Go  down  "  as  well  as  "  Subtract," 
so  in  this  problem  the  plus  sign  cau  be  taken  to  mean  not 
only  •'  Add  "  but  also  "  Go  up  ".  The  plus  sign  is,  then,  a 
sign  that  may  be  attached  to  numbers  to  indicate  upward 


In  the  former  cases  the  fact  that  the  final  position  of  the 
boy  was  below  the  origin  was  shown  by  the  minus  in  front  of 
the  result  of  our  calculation.     It  will  be  well  to  put  the  plu^ 
sign  in  front  of  the  result  here  to  show  that  the  final  position 
of  the  boy  is  above  the  origin,  as  well  as  in  front  of  the  24  to 
show  that  this  number  also  represents  a  movement  upwards. 
Thus  our  calculation  will  now  read : — 
s  =  +  24  +  17 
-  +41 
Similarly  it  will  be  convenient  to  attach  plus  signs  to  the 
numbers  in  our  scale  that  indicate  positions  above  the  origin. 
Numbers  which  have  a  plus  sign  attached  to  them  to  indicate 
upward  movement  or  measurement  may  be  called  positive 
numbers.     Positive  and  negative  numbers  may  conveniently 
be  called  directed  numbers. 

Directed  numbers  may  be  used  in  calculations  concerning 
many  other  movements  and  measurements  besides  those 
which  are  taken  up  or  down :  for  example,  movements  to 
right  or  left,  the  forward  and  backward  movements  of  watch- 
hands,  the  thermometer  scale,  etc.  The  arbitrary  nature  of 
the  choice  of  the  positive  direction  should  be  brought  out. 
In  the  illustrative  calculations  every  directed  number  should 
have  its  sign  attached  as  in  the  last  example  above. 

S  3.  Evalualiion  of  Combinations  of  Directed  Numbers. — 
n  a  boy,  starting  as  before  from  the  landing,  goes  down  6 
stairs,  then  is  called  back  and  goes  up  11  stairs  on  to  the 
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upper  flight,  and  finally  goes  down  16  stairs  from  that  point, 
where  is  he  at  the  end  of  his  moveiaents  ? 

It  is  clear  that  he  will  be  at  the  same  place  aa  if  he  had 
taken  the  two  downward  movements  one  after  the  other  and 
then  the  npw&rd  movement  of  11  steps,  or  had  taken  first 
the  upward  movement  and  then  the  two  downward  ones  in 
succession.     That  is  : — 

s 6  +  11-18 

6-18+11 

-  -  24  +  11 

13 

That  is,  he  will  be  13  steps  below  the  origin. 

It  seems,  then,  that  we  can  alter  as  we  please  the  order 
of  the  numbers  representing  the  movements  without  altering 
the  result.  But  it  is  easier  to  calculate  the  result  if  the  plus 
numbers  are  combined  into  a  single  number  representing  a 
combination  of  the  upward  movements  and  if  the  minut 
numbers  sjre  similarly  combined. 

At  first  the  numbers  themselves  may  be  rearranged  for  this 
purpose.    As  familiarity  with  the  manipulations  is  gained 
the  numbers  can  be  combined  without  rearrEingement. 
[Ex.  XXVII  may  now  be  worked.] 


£.  Algebraic  Addition  and  Subtraction  (ch.  zvii.,  g§  2,  3 ; 

Ex.  SSVIII). 
g  1.  Two  Kinds  of  "  Stair  Problems  ".—We  vrill  begin  by 
working  on  the  board  two  "  stair  problems ".  (i)  Starting 
from  the  landing  I  take  5  steps  upstairs  and  then  tarn  round 
and  descend  18  stairs.  Where  am  I  after  the  second  move- 
ment ?  Antwer :  Thirteen  ataira  below  the  landing.  Or,  by 
calculation 

s  =  +  5  -  18 

-  -  13 

(ii)  Starting  from  the  landing  I  mean  to  go  to  a  room  open- 
ing on  the  staircase  5  stairs  above.  By  mistake  I  go  up  18 
stairs.  What  must  I  do  to  reach  the  proper  destination  ? 
Answer :  Descend  13  stairs.  To  obtain  tiiis  result  by  calcu- 
lation the  working  must  be  arranged  as  follows : — 
s  =  +5-18 

-  -  13 
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That  is  to  say,  to  answer  the  second  question  by  c&loulation 
requires  exactly  the  same  working  as  to  answer  the  first.  A 
person  ooming  into  the  room  and  ignorant  of  our  discussion 
would  think  that,  for  some  reason,  we  had  worked  the  same 
problem  twice  over.  Yat  the  questioDS  were  really  entirely 
distinct.  In  the  first  you  were  told  two  movements  which 
I  made  in  succession  and  were  asked  to  calculate  where  I 
should  be  at  the  end  of  them ;  while  in  the  second  you  were 
told  where  I  should  be  after  two  movements  and,  being  given 
one  of  them,  were  asked  to  calculate  the  other. 

We  shall  find  it  convenieDt  to  use  here  the  terms  component 
and  resultant  already  employed  in  cotinesion  with  vectors. 
(Ex.  XIX,  B).  If  we  represented  movements  up  and  down 
stairs  by  straight  lines  those  lines  would.  Id  fact,  be  vectors, 
differing  from  the  vectors  of  Ex.  XIX  merely  in  being  re- 
stricted to  one  direction  along  which  they  point  either  for- 
wards or  backwards.  Thus  in  the  first  of  our  problems  +  5 
and  -  18  were  components  and  -  13  was  a  resultant ;  in 
the  second  +  18  and  -  13  were  components  and  +  5  was 
the  resultant. 

We  conclude  that  calculations  involving  directed  numbers 
may,  although  exactly  alike,  represent  attempts  to  answer 
two  quite  difierent  kinds  of  questions.  Expressed  briefly 
these  questions  are : — (A)  Given  two  components  to  find 
their  resultant ;  and  (B)  Given  the  resultant  and  one  com- 
ponent to  find  the  other  component. 

§  2.  Tke  Problems  diatingmthed  by  Symbolism. — Is  it 
possible  to  set  the  calculations  down  in  a  way  which  will 
show  which  of  the  two  kinds  is  under  consideration  ? 

Suppose  the  movements  to  be  confined  to  a  single  direc- 
tion— for  example,  up  a  ladder  down  which  it  is  impossible 
to  return.  Then  Uie  setting  down  of  the  calculations  would 
suffice  by  its  form  to  show  what  questions  have  been  asked. 
Thus  the  form  s  »  30  +  17  could  mean  only  that  a  person 
has  taken  two  successive  upward  movements  of  30  and  17 
steps  and  that  the  qnestion  is  bow  far  is  be  now  up  the 
ladder.  That  is,  the  presence  of  the  pliis  sign  implies  a 
problem  of  the  first  kind.  Similarly  the  form  «  =  30  -  17 
could  mean  only  that  he  has  set  oat  to  climb  30  steps  and  has 
actually  takeu  17,  the  question  being  what  seooud  movement 
is  necessary  to  carry  him  to  his  destination. 

It  is  natural,  then,  to  inquire  whether  the  signs  plus  and 
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minus  cannot  still  be  need  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
problem  even  when  the  movements  involved  may  be  down  as 
well  as  i2p,  ftnd  require,  therefore,  other  plus  and  min-ui  signs 
aa  labels  to  show  which  way  they  are  taken.  There  is  no 
difficulty,  provided  that  we  are  careful  to  distinguish  the 
latter  signs  from  the  former — which  can  be  done  by  the 
simple  device  of  enclosing  each  number  with  its  directive 
lahel  in  brackets.  Thus  the  two  problems  of  §  1  may  be 
stated  respectively  in  the  forms 

s  =  (+  5)  +  {-  18)  and  s  =  (+  5)  -  {+  18) 
which  are  no  longer  ambiguous.  The  plv^  between  the 
bracketed  numbers  in  the  former  shows  it  to  be  a  problem 
in  which  we  are  given  two  component  movements,  +  5  artd 
-  18,  and  are  asked  to  find  their  resultant.  The  mimu 
between  the  bracketed  numbers  in  the  latter  shows  that  it  is 
a  problem  in  which  we  are  told  a  resultant  movement,  +  5, 
and  one  of  the  (actually  taken)  component  movements,  +  18, 
and  are  asked  to  find  the  other  component. 

g  3.  Bules  of  Procedure. — The  only  difficulty  left  is  to 
settle  the  practical  rules  by  which  we  are  to  proceed  from 
the  setting  down  of  the  problem  in  symbols  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  answer.  Consider  once  more  the  problems  of  g  1. 
"  Common  sense  "  shows  that  the  answer  to  both  problems 
must  be  -  13.  To  obtain  this  answer  from  the  numbers  5 
and  18  we  must  have  +  5  -  18  in  each  case.  Thus  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  correct  answer  we  see  that  the  calcula- 
tions must  be  written  : — 

-  (+  18)       ■       (i) 

-18        .        .     (u) 

.        .       .     (iii) 

An  analysis  of  these  oases  suggests  the  following  rules.  The 
pltis  and  minus  signs  between  the  bracketed  numbers  in  (i) 
are  there  simply  to  show  the  nature  of  the  problem.  When 
we  proceed  to  the  actual  calculation  we  drop  them.  If  the 
sign  is  pitis  the  directed  number  following  it  (i.e.  the  second 
component)  is  written  down  as  it  stands.  If  the  sign  is 
minus  the  sign  of  the  component  is  changed.  We  thus 
obtain  line  (ii).  The  final  results  (iii)  are  obtained  by  com- 
bining the  directed  nnmbers. 

These  suggested  rules  must  he  tested  by  applying  them  to 
gpeoimens  of  all  possible  cases.     The  following  are  instances. 
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.  -  (+  6) 

+  5-18 
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-13 
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(1)  A  person  goes  down  7  stairs,  then  turns  and  Domes  up 
18.  Where  is  he  now?  This  is  a  problem  of  the  first  kind 
to  which  the  answer  is  obriotisly  +  11.  The  statement  must 
take  the  form  s  =  {-  7)  +  (+  18)  since  the  two  oomponents 
are  -  7  and  +  18.  The  rule  bids  ns  drop  the  "  +  "  between 
the  bracketed  numbers,  for  it  is  there  merely  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  It  tells  us  to  write  the  two  com- 
ponents, with  their  signs,  just  as  they  stand  in  the  brackets 
and  to  combine  the  directed  numbers.  Carrying  out  these 
instructions  we  have 

"=(-7) +(+18) 

=   -7  +  18 

=  +11 
The  answer  is  correct  and  the  rule  is,  in  this  case  also, 
justified.  (2)  A  person  intended  to  go  to  a  room  8  stairs 
below  the  landing  on  which  he  stood,  but,  by  mistake,  went 
down  20  stairs.  What  moveroent  must  he  take  to  reach  his 
intended  destination  ?  Here  the  problem  is  of  the  second 
kind  involving  a  resultant  -  8  and  a,  component  -  20,  The 
answer  to  be  expected  is  +  12.  Following  the  rule  we  have 
,  =  (_8)-  (-20) 

=  -8  +  20 

=  +  12 
That  is,  we  dispense  with  the  minus  sign  whose  sole  function 
is  to  indicate  the  type  of  problem,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
verse the  sign  of  the  following  component.     The  answer  is 
correct  and  the  rule,  therefore,  justified. 

Membera  of  the  class  will  themselves  suggest  further 
problems  involving  different  combinations  of  signs.  They 
will  state  the  answers  to  be  espeoted  and  verify  that  the 
rules  always  give  them.  The  result  in  a  ease  in  which  (for 
example)  the  first  number  is  negative,  the  second  positive 
and  numerically  greater  than  the  other  may  clearly  be  taken 
as  showing  what  must  happen  in  all  such  cases.  When  the 
various  typical  cases  have  been  explored  we  may  justly  con- 
clude that  the  rules  have  universal  application. 

g  4.  Algebraic  Addition  and  Subtraction. — The  problem 
represented  by  such  symbolism  as  (+  14)  +  (-  9)  may  be 
called  "  addition  "  if  we  remember  that  it  is  something  very 
different  from  ordinary  or  arithmetical  addition  which  always 
produces  an  increas^  total.     We  "add"  here  only  in  the 
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sense  in  which  we  may  say  that  we  "  add  "  the  two  vectors 
AC  and  CB  (fig.  21)  to  obtain  the  reeoitant  AB,  and  +  5  is  the 
"sum  "  in  tlus  case  only  in  the  same  way  that  AB  ia  the 
"sum"  of  the  two  vectors  AC  and  CB.  In  other  words 
"  adding  "  means  here  combining  components,  and  the  "  snm  " 
is  simply  the  resultant  of  the  oombinatioQ.  We  can  distin- 
goish,  ia  fact,  three  distinot  kinds  of  addition:  (1)  ordinary 
arithmetical  addition,  in  which  the  numbers  are  non-directed 
and  the  total  is  incr^bsed  by  each  term  added ;  (2)  "  algebraic 
addition  " — the  kind  now  before  us — in  which  the  numbers 
indicate  moTemeuta  or  distances  backwards  or  forwards  along 
a  line  from  a  certain  origin  and  the  "sum  "  of  two  compon- 
ents is  a  third  movement  or  distance  along  the  same  Une 
which  may  be  either  backwards  or  forwards  and  either  greater 
or  less  than  both  components;  (3)  "vector  addition,"  in 
which  we  deal  with  lines  representing  movements  inclined  to 
one  another.  Here  the  "  sum  "  is  a  third  line  representing  a 
movement  which  is  in  a  direction  different  from  those  of  the 
components  and  either  greater  or  less  than  either  of  them. 

These  considerations  show  why  the  rule  of  procedure  in 
algebraic  addition  holds  good.  The  plus  between  the  bracketed 
directed  numbers  implies  that  they  are  to  be  combined,  and 
the  combination,  as  we  saw  in  Ex.  XXYH,  is  effected  by 
taking  account  of  their  signs.  Thus  to  proceed  with  an 
algebraic  addition  we  simply  drop  the  plus  sign  that  separates 
the  components  and  deal  with  the  components  in  accordance 
with  their  signs. 

Answering  to  the  three  forms  of  addition  there  are  three 
kinds  of  subtraction :  (1)  arithmetical  subtraction,  which  al- 
ways consists  in  reducing  a  non-directed  total  by  taking  a 
number  away  from  it ;  (2)  algebraic  subtraction,  in  which  we 
are  given  a  directed  number  representing  a  resultant  move- 
ment along  a  line  from  a  certain  origin  together  with  another 
directed  number  representing  a  component  movement  along 
the  same  line,  and  are  to  find  a  third  directed  number  which 
will  represent  the  second  component — and  may  be  numeri- 
cally greater  than  the  resaltant;  (3)  vector  subtraction,  in 
which  we  are  given  a  line  AB  (fig.  21)  representing  a  re- 
sultant  movement  and  a  line  AG  representing  a  component 
movement,  and  are  to  find  the  second  component  CB. 

Algebraic  and  vector  snbtraction  difler  from  arithmeticaJ 
subtraction  in  a  further  important  respect.    Every  problem 
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of  algebraic  or  rector  sabtiaotiOD  oao  be  turned  into  a  problem 
of  addition  involving  the  same  nnmbers  or  lengths.  Thus 
suppose  we  are  given  the  veotora  AB  and  GB  (fig.  21)  and  vnsh 
to  find  the  vector  AG.  This  is  a  problem  of  vector  Bubtraotiou. 
Draw  AB,  and  from  B  draw,  not  GB  but  BG,  that  is,  a  vector 
of  the  same  length  and  direction  as  GB  but  with  the  arrow- 
head reversed.  The  figure  now  represents  a  problem  of 
vector  addition,  but  the  answer,  AC,  is  exactly  Uie  same  aB 
the  answer  to  the  original  problem  of  vector  subtraction. 
We  can  explain  the  result  by  saying  that  A£,  being  equivalent 
to  AC  and  CB,  can  be  replaced  by  them.  When  we  "add  " 
BG,  the  addition  cancels  GB  and  leaves  us  with  the  other 
component  AC. 

Consider  similarly  the  problem  of  algebraic  subtraction, 
a  -  { -  8)  -  { -  20).  The  resultant  { -  8)  is  equivalent  to 
the  kaowQ  component  movement  ( -  20)  together  with  the 
unknown  movement  s  and  may  therefore  be  replaced  by  them. 
If  we  add  to  the  combination  of  s  and  ( -  20) — that  is,  to 
{ -  8) — the  component  ( +  20),  the  effect  of  the  movement 
(-  20)  will  be  cancelled^  and  the  unknown  component  s 
will  be  revealed.  In  other  words  the  addition  problem 
s  =  (-8)  +  (+  20)  must  yield  the  same  answer  as  the 
iubtraction  ^ToiAeta  s  =  {-  8)  -  (-  20). 

We  now  see  the  justification  of  the  rule  of  procedure  in 
algebraic  subtraction.  A  problem  of  algebraic  subtraction 
can  always  be. replaced  by  one  of  algebraic  addition  in  which 
the  second  component  is  the  original  component  with  sign 
reversed.  Since  the  "  problem  sign  "  in  front  of  this  com- 
ponent is  now  plus,  the  number  Bufi^s  no  further  change  of 
sign  when  the  plus  is  suppressed  and  the  calculation  begins. 
That  is,  the  second  term  of  the  subtraction  enters  into  the 
calculation  with  sign  reversed. 

g  6.  The  Use  of  Symbols. — Hitherto  such  an  expression  as 
a  +  b  haa  always  meant  "  addition  "  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word ;  a  and  b  have  stood  for  two  numbers  of  which  the 
second  was  to  be  added  to  the  first  and  so  to  increase  it. 
Similarly  a  -  b  has  always  meant  the  subtraction  of  one 
number  from  another  with  a  diminution  of  the  total.  But 
henceforward  if  we  are  not  told  that  our  symbols  stand  for 
non-directed  numbers  it  muBt  be  assumed  that  they  stand  for 

'  Qoing  np  20  stairs  cancels  the  afibcb  of  going  down  80. 
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directed  oumbers  ftod  that  the  operfttioos  required  are  alge- 
braic addition  and  subtraction. 

If  we  are  given  the  values  of  a  and  b  in  such  expressions 
we  now  know  how  to  proceed  to  calculate  the  reniltant  or 
the  tmknown  component  as  the  case  may  be.  As  a  mle  the 
symbols  will  be  accompanied  by  numerical  coefficients.  Here 
is  an  example  : — 

Given  that  c  —  2a  -  Zb,  find  the  value  of  c  when  a  =  -  3 
and  b  —   -  5. 

c  -  2a  -  36 
-2(-3)-3(-5) 
-(-6)  -(-15) 
-  -6+15 
=  +  9 

The  problem  here  is  one  of  algebraic  aubtraotiou.  The  re- 
sultant ia  given  as  2a,  that  is,  as  equivalent  to  two  movements 
each  to  be  denoted  by  a.  In  a  siinilar  way  the  known  com- 
ponent is  given  ^  Bb,  that  ie,  as  equivalent  to  three  move- 
ments each  to  be  denoted  by  b.  In  passing  from  the  second 
to  the  third  line  of  the  working  we  argue  that  two  movements 
of  -  3  steps  are  eqni^ent  to  a  single  movement  of  -  6  steps 
and  that  three  movements  each  of  -  5  steps  are  equivalent 
to  a  single  movement  of  -  15  steps.  After  this  we  apply 
the  rule  for  algebraic  subtraction. 

[Ex.  XXVIII,  Nos.  1-31,  may  now  be  worked.] 

%  6,  Mare  ComplicaUd  CcueB.^ — Given  that 
c  =  (3a  -  ib)  +  (2a  -  56) 
find  the  value  of  c  when  a  =  -  4  and  b  =  +  S. 

This  is  obviously  a  double  problem.  In  the  first  place 
the  plus  sign  between  the  bracketed  expressions  shows  that 
the  problem  is  one  of  algebraic  addition ;  c  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  resultant  of  two  components  represented  respectively  by 
3a  -  ib  and  3a  -  5b.  But  to  determine  the  value  of  these 
components  we  have  to  solve  two  problems  of  algebraic  sub- 
traction. The  working  will  begin  with  the  subtraction  with- 
in the  brackets  and  will  proceed  as  follows : — 
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c  =  (3o  -  46)  +  (2o  -  5b) 

=  |3(-4)-4(  +  .3)|+|2{-4)-5(4-3){ 

=  {(-12)-  (+12)} +  {(-8)-  {+15)f 

=  (-  12  -  12)  +(-8-  16) 

=  (-  24)  +  (-  23) 

=   -  24  -  23 

47 

Given  that  c  =  (3a  +  26)  -  (5a  -  26)  find  the  value  of  c 
when  o  =  -  3  and  b  =  -  i. 

Here  the  problem  ia  fundamentally  one  of  algebraic  Bub- 
tractioD  :  c  ia  the  unknown  component  of  a  reBaltant  repre- 
sented by  (3a  +  26),  the  known  component  being  represented 
by  {5a  -  2b).  The  determination  of  the  value  of  the  result- 
ant (3a  +  26)  itself  involves  a  subsidiary  problem  in  algebraic 
addition ;  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  component 
(5a  —  26)  a  subaidiary  problem  in  algebraic  aubtraction.  In 
working  we  begin  aa  before  with  these  subsidiary  computa- 
tions. 

c  =  (3a  +  26)  -  (5o  -  26) 

=  {3(-3)  +  2(-4)l-{5(-8)-2(-4)} 

=  {(-9) +  (-8)1 -{(-15) -(-8)1 

=  (_  9_8)  -  (-15  +  8) 

=  -17+7 

=.  -  10 
The  meaning  of  each  step  in  these  calculations  should  be 
elicited.  In  doing  the  exercises  the  teacher  should  insist 
upon  having  the  problems  worked  in  full  until  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  auGoessive  operationa  ia  thoroughly  maatered. 
Those  who  are  able  to  do  so  may  then  be  allowed  to  shorten 
the  working  by  omitting  (say)  the  second  and  third  lines. 

g  7.  Shorter  Methods  of  Working. — The  working  can  often 
be  greatly  shortened  by  a  preliminary  treatment  of  the 
formula  (cf.  the  use  of  factorization  and  fractions).  The 
ahortening  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  algebraic  subtraction 
of  a  given  component  always  produces  the  same  effect  as  the 
addition  of  a  oomponent  numerically  the  same  as  the  former 
but  of  oppoaite  sign.  This  rule  may  be  expressed  in  symbols 
by  writing 

a-  6  =  a+(-  6) 
the  symbol  (  -  6)  being  used  to  indicate  the  component  that 
has  the  same  number  as  6  but  the  opposite  sign.     Applying 
the  rate  to  the  first  example  we  have : — 
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.(3o+(-  44))  +  |lla+  (-  5J)| 
-3a+(-  4J)  +  2ii+(-  6b) 
-5o  +  (-94) 


.5o-  94 


(iii) 

(IT) 
(V) 


=  -  47 

The  problem  has  been  turned  [line  (ii)]  into  one  in  which  we 
have  first  to  find  the  reanltant  of  a  pair  of  componentB,  then 
the  resnltaat  of  another  pur,  and,  finally,  the  leeoltant  of 
these  two  resnltanta  regi^ed  as  components.  It  ie  quite 
obvious  that  these  operations  would  iwa  exaaUy  the  same 
result  as  if  we  simply  found  the  total  resultant  of  the  fonr 
components  [line  (iii)]  without  first  finding  their  partial  re- 
sultants in  pairs.  lAne  (iv)  follows  obriously.  In  line  (t) 
the  problem  is  expressed  as  one  of  subtraction  so  that  we 
may  use  the  Ori^nal  component  b  instead  of  its  opposite. 
Thus  by  these  manipulations  the  long  expression  with  which 
we  started  is  rednced  to  the  simple  form  5a  -  96  before  cal- 
culations be^n.  The  same  method  may  be  applied  in  the 
second  example : — 

fl  =  (3a  +  26)  -  (6a  -  2fc)  (i) 

=  (3fl+ 26) +  {(-&»)-  (-  26)} 

=  (3a+26)+{(-  5a) +  26}  . 

=  3a+26-l-  (-  H+  26 

=  -  2a  +  46 


-  10 


(ii) 
(iii) 


The  subtraction  of  (5o  -  26)  in  line  (i)  is  to  be  replaced  by 
the  addition  of  the  opposite  component.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  we  change  the  signs  of  both  members  of  {5a  -  26)  the 
component  represented  will  be  the  one  required ;  in  this  way 
we  obtain  line  (ii). 

When  the  arguments  are  thoroughly  understood  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  expressions  could  be  reduced  in  two 
steps  as  follows : — 

c  =  (3a  -  46)  +  (2o  -  56) .         .  (i) 

=  3o  -  46  +  2a  -  56  .        .     (ii) 

-  5a  -  96 


e  =  (3o  +  26)  -  (5a  -  26) 

-  3a  +  26  -  5a  +  26       . 

-  -  2a  +  46 


(i) 
(ii) 
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The  sign  in  front  of  a  bracket  is  to  be  prefixed  to  the  first 
tmrnber  within  the  braoket.  The  sign  in  the  braeket  remains 
unchanged  if  the  sign  before  the  bracket  is  plus  and  is 
changed  if  that  sign  is  minus. 

The  rules  exemphfied  by  the  transition  from  line  (i)  to  line 
(ii)  are  called  the  "  law  of  association  ".  Compound  quantities 
may  be  resolved  into  their  elements  by  the  removal-  of 
brackets — accompanied  by  a  change  of  sign  whenever  there 
is  a  ■rrtintts  before  the  bracketed  group  of  numbers. 
[Ex.  XXVIII  may  now  be  finished.] 


C.  The  Multiplication  and  Division  of  Directed  Numbers 
(oh.  xvn.,  g§  3,  4  ;  Ex.  XXIX). 

3  1.  Train  Problems ;  Graphic  Solution. — Suppose  that  we 
wBre  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  railway  station  at  Don- 
coster  at  the  moment  when  a  G.N.B.  express  passes  through 
on  its  way  from  London  to  the  north.  Let  us  suppose,  also, 
that  the  train  keeps  up  a  uniform  speed  of  i2  miles  an  hour. 
Then  it  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  graph  which  would  represent 
its  position  at  any  moment  after  it  passed  us.  (The  graph  is 
the  line  OP  of  fig.  47,  the  axes  being  OT  and  OD.) 

Now  this  train  had  a  history  before  it  reached  Doncaster, 
and  we  might,  of  course,  draw  a  second  graph  to  represent  it. 
But  it  would  clearly  be  better  if  we  could  extend  the  present 
graph  so  as  to  include  this  history  ;  that  is,  so  as  to  show  the 
position  of  the  train  at  any  moment  of  its  journey,  either  be- 
fore or  after  it  reached  Doncaster.  This  can  be  done  very 
simply.  Produce  the  axis  TO  to  T',  and  the  axis  DO  to  D', 
Graduate  OT'  from  O  to  represent  times  before  the  train 
reached  Doncaster,  and  graduate  OD',  also  from  O,  to  repre- 
sent distances  from  Doncaster  towards  London.  Then  if  we 
calculate  the  positions  of  the  train  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  hours  before 
it  reached  Doncaster  and  insert  points  in  the  extended  graphic 
scheme  to  represent  them,  these  points  will  mark  out  a  straight 
line,  OQ,  which  is  obviously  a  continuation  of  OP. 

We  have  now  a  graph  showing  the  position  of  the  tnun  at 
all  moments  of  its  journey.  To  make  it  completely  service- 
able it  will  be  well  to  indicate  in  some  way  the  facts  that 
horizontal  distances  to  the  right  measure  times  after  and 
distanoes  to  the  left  measure  tiroes  before  the  train  reached 
T.  13 
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Donoaster ;  also  that  distaacea  above  and  below  the  line  TT' 
measure  respectively  distances  of  the  train  to  the  north  or  the 
south  of  Doncaster.     The  simplest  way  to  do  this  will  be  to 
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distinguish  these  times  and  distances  by  directed  numbers. 
It  does  Dot  m&tter  at  all  which  are  reckoned  positive  and 
which  negative,  but  it  ia  usual,  in  diuwing  a  graph,  to  mark 
distances  to  the  right  or  upwards,  positive,  to  the  left  or 
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downwards,  negative.  Thus  we  are  going  to  count  as  posi- 
tive the  times  ^ter  the  train  reached  Doncaster  and  its  dis- 
tances from  Doncaster  after  it  has  passed  through  the  station. 
The  other  times  and  distances  will  be  reckoned  negative. 

3  2.  Graph  of  a  Southward  Journey. — Next  suppose  that  at 
the  moment  when  this  train  is  passing  through  Doncaster  on 
its  way  north  another  train  is  also  passing  through  and  at 
the  same  speed  of  12  miles  an  hour,  but  towards  London. 
How  will  the  graph  representing  its  positions  at  various  times 
differ  from  the  one  just  constructed  ?  To  answer  this  question 
we  will  plot  a  few  of  the  points  that  it  must  contain.  Thas, 
2  hours  before  it  reached  Doncaster  it  would  be  84  miles  to 
the  north  ;  the  point  representing  this  fact  must  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  graduation  +  84  on  the  axis  DD'  and  directly 
above  the  graduation  —  2  on  the  axis  TT'.  Again,  3  hours  after 
passing  us  the  train  would  be  126  miles  to  the  south.  The 
representative  point  will  this  time  be  on  a  level  with  the 
graduation  -  126  in  the  distance  scale  and  below  the  gradua- 
tion +  3  on  the  time  scale.  One  or  two  more  points  having 
been  fixed  in  the  same  way,  the  graph  comes  out  as  a  straight 
line,  P'Q',  making  with  the  axes  DD'  and  TT'  exactly  the 
same  angle  as  the  former  line  but  lying  on  opposite  sides  of 
both  of  them. 

From  the  two  graphs  thus  drawn  with  the  same  axes  and 
the  same  scales  it  is  possible  to  read  off,  without  calculation, 
the  answers  to  a  number  of  problems :  e.g.  How  far  apart 
are  the  two  trains  3^  hours  before  they  reach  Doncaster? 
What  length  of  time  elapses  between  their  passEiges  through 
York  {+  32  miles)? 

g  3.  The  Position  of  the  Train  by  Calculation. — We  should 
have,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  answers  to  any  of 
these  same  problems  by  oaloulation.     The  familiar  relation 

distance  covered  by  train  =  speed  x  time  taken 
would  enable  us  to  deal  easily  with  all  of  them.  But  in  this 
formula,  as  you  have  hitherto  used  it,  the  distance,  time  and 
speed  have  not  been  thought  of  as  directed  numbers.  The 
question  may  now  be  considered  whether  it  is  possible  to 
bring  directed  numbers  under  its  operation.  That  is  to  say, 
can  the  formula  be  made  to  contain  and  impart  all  the  infor- 
mation about  the  direction  (as  well  as  the  magnitude)  of  the 
speed,  time  and  distance  which  is  ^yen  u^  by  th.e  litres  u^n. 
the  graph  paper? 
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In  the  first  place  we  will  mark  the  fact  that  we  wish 
our  calculation  to  show  which  way  the  train  ia  going  as  well 
as  how  fast  it  ie  moving  by  replacing  the  word  "  speed,"  which 
refers  only  to  the  train's  rate  of  movement,  by  the  word  "  velo- 
city," which  is  generally  taken  to  refer  also  to  the  direction 
of  movement.  When  the  train  ia  moving  northwards  the 
velocity  will  be  reckoned  positive,  when  southwards,  negative. 
Our  formula  may  now  be  written  in  the  form  d  —  vt,  and  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  all  three  symbols  stand  for  directed 
numbers. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  work  out  some  examples  by  means 
of  the  formula. 

(a)  Where  will  the  northward  moving  train  be  3  hours 
after  it  leaves  Donoaster?  Here  v  *•  +  42,  t  ^  +  Z,  and 
we  see  from  the  graph  that  d  ='  +126.  Thus  our  calculation 
must  take  the  form ; — 

d=  vt 
-(+42)  y  (+  3) 
-  +  126 
That  is,  the  multiplication  of  the  two  positive  directed  numbers 
must  be  supposed  to  yield  another  positive  number.     It  is 
clear  from  the  graph  that  this  rule  will  hold  for  all  oases  in 
which  a  positive  speed  is  to  be  mnltipUed  by  a  positive  time ; 
for  the  products  are  all  represented  by  points  on  the  line  OP 
•—that  is,  by  points  which  represent  positive  distances  from 
Doncaster. 

(6)  Where  will  the  same  train  be  3  hours  before  it  reaches 
Doncaster?    Here  ti  =  +  43,  (  =  -  3,  and  we  ses/rom  the 
graph  that  the  distance  is  -  126.     Hence  we  must  have : — 
d=vl 
=  (+42)x{-3) 
=  -  126 
That  is,  the  multiplication  of  the  positive  by  the  negative 
directed  number  yidds  a  negative  number.     Again  we  see 
that  the  rule  always  holds  good.     For  the  points  which 
represent  all  snob  products  lie  on  the  line  OQ  whloh  repre- 
sents places  whose  distances  from  Doncaster  are  negative. 

(c)  Where  will  the  southward-moving  train  be  3  hours 
after  it  reaches  Doncaster?  Here  v  -  i2,  t  =  +  3,  and 
we  see  from  the  graph  that  the  distance  is  -  126.  Thus  we 
must  have : — 
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^(-42)x(+3) 

-  -  126 
That)  is,  the  multiplioatioQ  of  the  negative  Dumber  by  the 
positive  anmber  yields  a  negative  number.  Sinoe  all  suoh 
prodaots  are  on  the  line  OQ',  this  rule  always  holds  good. 
It  shows,  too,  that  directed,  like  ordioary  numbers,  follow  the 
"  law  of  commutation  "  in  multiplioation — that  is,  that  the 
multiplier  may  beoome  the  multiplioand  and  conversely  with- 
out change  in  the  value  of  the  product.  We  could  not  have 
been  sure,  because  3x4-4x3,  that  (  -  3)  x  (  +  4)  = 
( +  4)  X  { -  3} ;  but  we  have  found  that  it  is  so. 

{d)  Lastly,  Where  will  the  southward- moving  train  be 
3  hours  before  it  reaches  Doncaster?  Here  v  =  -  42, 
t  =  -  3,  and  we  see  from  the  graph  that  d  =  +  126.  Thus 
we  must  have : — 

d  =  vt 

=  (  -  42)  X  (  -  3) 

=  +  126 
That  is,  the  multiplication  of  the  negative  number  by  another 
n^ative  number  yields  a  positive  number.     As  in  the  other 
cases  the  fact  that  the  points  representing  such  products  all 
lie  upon  OF  shows  that  the  rule  is  universally  true. 

g  4.  Comparison  with  former  Besidts ;  the  "  Rule  of 
Signs". — The  rules  just  found  for  replacing  two  signs  by  a 
single  sign  when  two  directed  numbers  are  multiplied  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  which  we  discovered  when  we  were 
working  with  the  formulce  c  =  a  +  b  and  c  =•  a  -  b.  We 
found  that  such  combinations  as  +  (+  4),  +  (-  4),  -  (+4) 
and  -  { -  4)  can  be  replaced  by  the  single  directed  num- 
bers +  4,-4,-4,-1-4,  respectively  ;  the  rule  being  that  the 
plus  sign  of  the  formula  may  be  dropped  without  affecting 
the  sign  of  the  directed  number,  while  the  minus  sign  of  the 
formula  could  be  dropped  only  if  at  the  same  time  the  sign  of 
the  directed  number  was  reversed.  These  rules,  those  of  the 
present  lesson,  and  the  rules  of  arithmetical  addition  and'sub- 
tractiOD  of  cb.  viii.,  B,  can  all  be  summed  up  in  one  :  "  Like 
signs  produce  plus  ;  unlike  signs  produce  mimis  ".  This  is 
called  "  the  rule  of  signs  ". 

It  is  true  that  we  have  arrived  at  these  rules  from  the 
consideration  of  only  one  type  of  example  in  each  case ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  hold  good  whenever  we 
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are  dealing  mth  magoitudeB  that  oan  be  represented  graphic- 
all;  to  the  right  and  left  or  above  and  below  a  zero  point. 
We  Bhould  not  doubt  that  three  sevens  always  made  two  tens 
and  a  one  simply  beoause  we  had  disoovered  the  truth  only  id 
counting  up  piles  of  pebbles.  It  is  obvious  that  the  result 
must  be  true  of  any  things  that  can  be  gathered  into  groups, 
even  though  we  have  never  tried  it  with  them.  For  the  same 
reason  we  may  be  sure  that  the  rule  of  signs  oan  be  trusted 
in  all  cases  in  which  a  graph  like  that  of  the  present  lesson 
can  be  used  to  represent  the  magnitudes  in  question. 

S  5.  Division  of  Directed  Numbers. — It  can  eaaly  be 
shown  th&t  the  rule  of  signs  will  hold  good  for  division  of 
directed  numbers  as  well  as  for  multiplication.     When  we  aay 

that  -^  =  4  we  mean, of  course,  that  4  is  thenumber  by  which 

3  must  be  multiplied  in  order  to  produce  12.     In  the  same 

way,  if  I  inquire  the  value  of  -  ■  -   I  mean  to  ask  what  -  3 

must  be  multiplied  by  in  order  to  yield  the  product  -  12.  In 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  signs  the  answer  Is  +  4 ;  that 
is,  in  division  two  minus  signs  will  be  replaced  in  the  quotient 
by  a  plus.  The  other  cases  of  division  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

[Ex.  XXJX  may  now  be  worked.] 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

COSSTA.NT-DIFFERENCE  SERIES. 

A.  The  Summation  of  Constant- Difference  Series  (ch.  xvii., 
S  5;  Ex.  XXX,  A). 

!)  1.  The  Problem. — Among  the  "  events  "  of  school  athletic 
sports  the  "Block  Bace"  Irequantly  finds  a  place.  Each 
competitor,  as  he  stands  oa  the  alarting  line  at  0,  ha.B  in  front 
of  him  a  number  of  wooden  blocks,  placed  at  equal  distances 
at  the  points  A,  B,  C,  etc.  When  the  signij  is  given  he 
has  to  run  from  0  (o  A  and  return  with  (he  block  to  0. 
Leaving  it  there  he  runs  to  B,  fetches  the  second  block  and, 
returning  again  to  0,  places  it  upon  the  first.  He  then  runs 
to  C,  returns  to  0  with  (be  thiixl  block,  and  plaoes  it  ou  the 
top  of  the  second.  The  race  continues  in  this  way  until  one 
competitor  has  fetched  in  and  piled  up  all  his  blocks.  Suppose 
that  the  di-ttance  OA  is  1  yuds  and  that  the  blocks  are  3 
yards  apart,  then  (he  lengths  of  the  various  journeys  of  a 
competitor,  measured  in  yards,  form  the  sequence : — 

8,  14,  20,  26.  32,  .  .  . 
This  is  evidently  an  arithnaetical  progression  with  first  term 
8  and  constant  difference  6.  To  find  the  total  distance  run 
in  the  race  we  could,  of  course,  simply  add  the  successive 
terms  of  the  series  together.  But  if  it  was  a  very  long  race 
this  addition  would  be  a  tedious  business.  We  will  try, 
therefore,  to  find  an  easier  way  of  arriving  at  the  answer  to 
our  problem. 

g  2.  Summation  Formula ;  (t)  when  the  Termi  are  Non- 
directed  Numbers. — Fig.  48  is  a  column-graph  representing  the 
distances  covered  in  the  first  seven  journeys.  The  area  of  the 
shortest  column  represents  8  yards,  that  of  the  longest 

8  +  6  X  6  =  44  yards. 
The  total  distance  run  is  represented  by  the  total  area  of 
the  figure.     Since  we  have  chosen  an  odd  number  of  strips 
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there  muBt  be  one,  marked  P  in  the  figure,  which  has  an 
equal  Dumber  of  others  to  right  and  left  of  it.  Moreover, 
siuoe  the  strips  inorease  uniformly  in  height,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  pieae  marked  q  were  out  off  from  the  strip  Q  it 
would  fit  exactly  into  the  space  q'  on  the  top  of  Q'.  Simi- 
larly r  and  s  would  fit  into  the  spaces  r'  and  s'.  In  this 
way  the  figure  could  be  turned  into  a  rectangle,  consisting  of 
seven  strips  of  the  same  height  (fig.  19).  If  we  inquire  what 
that  height  is,  we  note  that  the  two  strips  8  and  B'  of  fig.  18 
together  make  two  of  the  equal  stripB  of  &g.  49.  Each  of  these 
strips  is,  therefore,  one  half  of  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last 
strips  of  fig.  48— that  is  ^  of  {8  +  44),  or  26.  Since  there 
are  seven  such  strips,  the  total  area  of  the  figure — the  total 
distance  mn — is  26  x  7,  or  182  yards.  Even  with  so  small 
a  number  as  seven  journeys  this  way  of  performing  the  cal- 
culation is  quicker  than  addition.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  argument  could  be  applied  equally  well  to  any  odd 
number  of  jouroeys.  For  every  pieoe  cut  off  from  a  strip  to 
the  left  of  P  there  will  be  an  equal  space  to  be  filled  above 
a  strip  on  the  right  so  as  to  convert  the  whole  area  into  a 
rectangle  composed  of  equal  strips.  Moreover,  each  of  these 
equal  strips  must  always  be  one  half  of  the  sum  of  the  first 
and  last  of  the  original  strips.  For  example,  suppose  that 
the  race  consisted  in  fifty-one  journeys,  so  tbat  the  last  would 
he  one  of  8  +  30  X  6  =  308  yards.  Then  the  total  distance 
would  be  represented  by  a  rectangle  composed  of  fifty-one 
equal  strips  each  of  area  ^(8  +  308),  i.e.  158.  Thus  the 
total  length  of  the  race  would  reach  the  formidable  total  of 
158  X  51,  or  8056  yards,  that  is  about  4^  miles  I 

We  conclude  that  when  n  is  an  odd  number,  a  the  first 
and  i  the  last  of  the  terms,  the  sum  S  is  given  by  the 
formula 

S_5(a  +  1). 

Consider  next  the  case  of  an  even  number  of  terms  of  the 
series,  say  8  {fig.  50).  This  time  there  is  no  middle  strip,  so 
the  5th  and  4th  strips  are  marked  P  and  F.  But  if  we  draw 
a  Une  parallel  to  the  base  half-way  between  the  top  of  P  and 
and  the  top  of  P*  it  ia  clear  that  the  piece  p  will  fit  into  the 
space  p',  the  piece  q  into  the  space  q',  etc.,  as  before.  The 
figure  will  once  more  be  converted  into  a  rectangle  made  up 
of  equal  strips  and  once  more  each  of  these  strips  will  be  one 
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half  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  of  the  original  strips.  Thus 
the  area  of  the  rectangle,  and  ooneeqaently  the  total  distance 
run  in  the  race,  will  in  this  case  also  be  given  by  the  formula 

S -!(.  +  <). 

§  3.  The  Summation  Formula ;  (U)  when  the  Terms  are 
Directed  Numbers. — It  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  this 
formula  holds  good  for  oODstant-difTerenoe  series  composed 
of  directed  numbers,  some  of  them  negative.  Ziet  us  ex- 
amine the  case  of  the  series 

ll  +  8-^5-^■2-l-4-7-10-13 

Ab  before  we  will  begin  with  an  odd  number  of  terms — say 
9 — and  will  represent  their  values  by  the  areas  of  strips  of 
constant  width. 

The  first  four  (positive)  terms  will  be  represented  as  before 
by  the  decreasing  strips  T',  S',  E',  Q',  of  fig.  51.  We  then 
come  to  the  negative  terms.  It  is  quite  natural  to  represent 
these  by  strips  P,  Q,  B,  S,  T,  drawn  below  the  base  line  XX. 
The  principle  we  are  adopting  is  that  if  the  area  of  a  rect- 
angle is  taken  as  representing 

a  positive  directed  number  the 
area  of  the  same  rectangle 
when  inverted  can  be  taken 
to  represent  the  correspond- 
ing negative  number.  It  will 
be  notioed  that  upon  this  plan 
the  horizontal  ends  of  the 
strips  descend  in  height  by 
uniform  steps  along  the  dia- 
gram. Since  the  bottom  line 
of  a  negative  column  coitc- 
spends  (o  the  top  line  of  a 
positive  column  the  column 
must  be  supposed  to  become 
negative  not  by  slipping  down 
the  face  of  the  paper  but  by 
levolviog  out  of  the  plane  of 
the  paper  about  XX  (fig.  S3). 
If  it  is  coloured  blue  on  one 
side  and  red  on  the  other,  the 
change  of  sign  will  be  signal- 
ized by  a  change  of  colour. 


^ 


o 


© 


Suppose  the  strip  to  contain  a 
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traasparent  clock-dial,  and  that  when  it  is  in  the  positive 
position  we  are  standing  behind  the  dial.  Then  when  the 
strip  revolves  about  XX  the  dial  will  be  facing  us  (though 
upside  down)  and  the  bands  will  be  going  round  in  the 
ordinary  way.  This  idea  may  be  used  to  dietingaish  between 
areas  that  are  to  be  measured  by  positive  and  negative  numbers 
when  we  cannot  conveniently  distinguish  them  by  colours. 
An  area  measured  by  a  positive  number  may  be  distinguished 
by  a  curved  arrow  (fig.  53)  indicating  movement  in  the 
counter-clockwise  direction  ;  the  area  measured  by  a,  negative 
numtier  being  marked  by  an  arrow  indicating  clockwise 
movements. 

!-iiace  Pin  fig.  51  is  the  middle  strip  we  will,  as  in  the  former 
case,  draw  the  dotted  line  X'X'  at  the  level  of  its  end.  In  this 
way  we  cut  off  from  each  of  the  strips  Q,  R,  S,  T,  a  piece  equal 
to  P.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  residue  from  Q,  marked  q, 
would,  if  laid  upon  Q'  cover  the  whole  of  it  and  project  below 
XX  to  the  line  X'X'.  Similar  statements  are  true  with  re- 
gard to  the  pieces  of  B,  S,  and  T  marked  r,  s,  t.  But  q,  r,  s, 
and  t  are  negative  areas.  If  they  are  laid  upon  positive  areas 
we  must  suppose  that  they  obliterate  or  cancel  any  positive 
surface  beneath  them,  disappearing  themselves  to  an  equal 
extent  in  the  process.  Thus  q,  r,  s  and  I,  entirely  wipe  out 
the  positive  (or  blue)  areas  Q',  R',  S',  T',  above  the  base  XX 
and  are  themselves  destroyed  to  the  same  extent,  but  leave 
behind  them  the  negative  (red)  spaces  q',  r  .  s',  t',  outstand- 
ing between  XX  and  X'X',  As  before  the  figure  is  trans- 
formed into  a  rectangle  (fig.  52)  made  up  of  equal  strips. 
Moreover,  out  of  T  and  T*,  the  first  and  last  of  the  original 
strips,  we  have  remaining,  after  the  equal  positive  and  negative 
ones  have  cancelled  one  another,  two  of  these  equal  strips,  t' 
and  the  corresponding  piece  above  t  at  the  other  end  of  the 
base.  Thus  each  of  the  equal  strips  is  one  half  of  the  sum 
of  the  first  and  last  of  the  original  terms.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  this  case  and  the  former  cases  is  that  the  areas 
represent  directed  numbers  and  that  the  "  sum  "  is  not  their 
arithmetical  sum  but  the  algebraic  resultant  of  their  combina- 
tion. In  the  instance  before  us  the  areas  of  the  first  and  last 
of  the  original  strips  are  +  11  and  -  13  respectively.  It 
follows  that  the  common  area  of  the  nine  equal  strips 
constituting  the  rectangle  XXX'X'  is  ^i(  -f  11)  +  (  -  13)}, 
i.e.  -  1.     The  total  resultant  area  and  the  sum  of  tbe  series 
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will,  therefore,  be  (-l)xd=  -9.  This  reenlt  o&n  be 
verified  by  additbn.  We  coaolude  that  is  this  case  also  the 
sum  of  the  series  is  given  by  the  formula 

a  and  I  oow  being  directed  numbers. 

S  4.  Proof  by  Symbols. — We  could  examine  all  other 
po§sible  cases  in  the  same  way  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  formula  ia  universally  valid.  The  essence  of  the 
argument  is  to  show  that  in  each  case  we  get  a  number  of 
equal  rectangles — just  as  many  rectangles  as  there  are  strips 
or  terms,  that  the  first  and  last  of  the  original  strips  together 
make  two  of  the  equal  rectangles,  that  the  second  and  last 
but  one  make  two  more,  and  so  on.  We'can  represent  this 
ailment  in  symbols  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  it  al- 
ways holds  good.  In  one  line  we  write  the  series  forwards  and 
in  a  second  line  we  write  it  backwards,  so  that  the  last  term 
oomes  under  the  first,  the  last  but  one  under  the  second,  etc. 
S  -  a  +  (a  +  d)  +  {a  +  lid)  +  (a  +  U)  +   ... 

+  {a  +  n  -  Id) 
S=  1+  (I-  d)  +  (I  -  2d)  +  {I  -  U)  +   ... 
+  {I  -  n-  Id) 
29  -  («  +  i)  +  (a  +  i)  +  (o  +  0  +  (i»  +  0  +   ■  ■  ■ 
+  (a  +  0 
=  n{a  +  I) 

■■.8=l(a+  I). 

On  addition  we  obtain  an  (a  4-  /)  for  each  term  of  the  series 
— a  result  which  corresponds,  of  course,  to  the  n  equal  rect- 
angles of  our  graphic   method.     The  result   S  =  =  (a  H-  i) 

follows  at  OQOe. 

The  advantage  of  the  proof  by  symbols  is  that  a,  I  and  i 
may  be  taken  to  represent  directed  as  well  as  ordinary  numbers 
and  the  addition  may  be  algebraic  as  well  as  ordinary  addition. 
Hence  the  one  argument  by  symbols  covers  all  the  cases  that 
had  to  be  treated  separately  by  the  graphic  method. 

B.   The  CcUculation  of  certain  Areas  and  Volumes  (ch.  xvii., 
S6;  Ex,  XXX,  B,  C). 
S  I.  Fig.  54  represents  a,  model  consisting  of  six  white  card- 
board rectangles  all  of  the  same  size,  and  of  a  group  of  grey 
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reolangles  restiDg  oo  them.  The  grey  rectangleB  inoreaae  in 
size  uniformly  from  b  up 
to  c  which  is  as  large  as 
the  white  rectangle  be- 
low it.  To  the  vulgar 
eye  there  are  only  five 
grey  rectangles  but  the 
mathematical  eye  wilt 
diecerD  upon  a  a  sixth 
whose  size  is  zero !  What 
^'°-  5*-  ratio  does  the  total  area 

of    the   grey   rectangles    bear    to    that    of    the    large    white 
rectangle  built  up  of  the  equal  strips  below  ? 

We  can  take  the  area  of  grey  rectangle  b  as  unity.  The 
area  of  the  largest  grey  rectangle  will  then  be  5,  and  this  will 
also  be  the  area  of  each  of  the  equal  white  reotanglos.  The 
area  of  the  imaginary  grey  rectangle  (a)  ia,  as  we  have  al- 
ready sud,  zero.  The  required  ratio  is  given  by  the  frac- 
tion 

Q+  1  +  ^+  Z+  i  +  5       16 
54-5-h5  +  6  +  5  +  5''30 


When  we  turn  to  fig.  55  we  see  a  model  just  like  that  of  fig. 
54,  with  the  difference  that,  although  the  white  strips  cover 
the  same  total  area  they  are  thinner  and  more  numerous. 
There  are  12  of  them. 

It  will  be  convenient  again  to  take  the  smallest  of  the  visible 
grey  rectangles  as  the  unit  of  area.  (The  change  of  unit  does 
no  harm  since  we  are  seeking  only  a  ratio  of  areas.)  The 
largest  grey,  and  each  of  the  equal  white,  rectangles  will, 
therefore,  have  an  area  of  11.  The  ratio  of  the  grey  area  to 
the  white  will  be  given  by  the  fraction 

oj-  ij:  ^ + ^  ■_■  ±  y_  -  ^ 

ii  +"11  -H  11  H-    ...    +  11  ~  132 


We  need  not  trouble  to  set  down  all  the  figures  of  the 
numerator.  They  form  an  a.f.  of  12  terms  and  the  sum  of 
the  first  Eind  last  is   11.     Thus  the  sum  of  the  series  is 
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-g  X  12  -  66.     The  denominator  is  11  x  12  =  132.     Thus 

we  again  find  that  the  ratio  is  one  half. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that,  however  numerous  the  rectangles, 
the  grey  area  will  always  be  one  half  of  the  white  area  below. 
Suppose  the  total  white  rectangle  to  remain  of  the  same  size 
but  to  be  built  up  of  (p  +  1)  equal  strips  where  p  is  any 
number  you  please.  There  will  be  p  visible  grey  strips  and 
in  addition  the  invisible  one  of  zero  area.  Calling  the  area 
of  the  smallest  visible  grey  strip  1,  the  area  of  the  largest 
will  be  p.  This  will  also  be  the  area  of  each  of  the  white 
strips.     Thus  for  our  ratio  we  have 

0  +  1+2+   ...   +p_  ^(p  +  l)p 
P  +  P+P+...+P       (p+l)ji 
1 
°  2 

g  2.  Application  of  Result  to  Area  of  Triangle. — It  appears, 
then,  that  no  matter  how  numerous  the  rectangular  strips  the 
area  covered  by  the  grey  ones  is  one  half  of  the  whole  area 
covered  by  the  white  ones.  But  if  the  strips,  while  still 
oovering  the  same  area,  became  immensely  numerous  and 
correspondingly  thin,  a  lime  would  come  when  it  would  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  their  comers  either  by  eye  or  touch. 
To  sight  and  feeling  they  would  be  indistinguishable  from  this 
cardboard  triangle.  But  since  the  ratio  of  areas  has  remained 
one  half  all  along,  we  conclude  that  the  area  of  the  triangle 
must  itself  be  one  half  of  the  area  of  the  rectangle — or  so 
little  dififerent  from  one  half  that  no  one  could  ever  estimate 
the  degree  of  difference. 

§  3.  Other  Applications.— CH  course  we  already  knew  that 
the  area  of  a  triangle  is  one  half  of  that  of  the  corresponding 
rectangle.  But  this  mode  of  disoovering  it  is  particularly 
useful  because  it  can  be  applied  to  the  measnifiment  of  many 
other  areas.  For  example,  by  moving  the  grey  rectangles  of 
fig.  55  they  can  be  made  to  present  fig,  56.  By  being  moved 
they  are  not,  of  course,  changed  in  area.  The  total  grey  area 
remuns,  therefore,  one  half  of  the  big  white  rectangle  and  this 
will  be  true  however  numerous  the  grey  rectangles  may  be- 
come. But  if  I  make  them  numerous  enough  they  will  form 
an  area  indistinguishable  from  Exercises,  fig.  33.  There  are 
DO  rectangles  visible  in  this  case,  but  if  I  measure  the  horizwital 
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distarDce  aoross  the  fignre  at  any  equidistant  iDlervals,  the 
heights  obtained  will  be  in  a. p.  I  shall  be  measuring,  as  it 
v^ere,  the  heights  of  submerged  rectangles  picked  out  at  equal 
intervals  along  the  line.  Whatever  intervals  I  chooee,  these 
heights  must  form  an  a.p.  if  the  whole  of  the  series  is  in  A.P. 
(Es.  XXIX,  No.  36).  The  conclusion  follows  that  the  area  of 
Exercises,  fig.  33,  ieone  half  of  the  rectangle  whose  length  is  Lhe 
perpendicular  distance  from  its  apex  to  the  bottom  bound- 
ary and  whose  width  is  equal  to  the  length  of  that  boundary. 


Exercises,  fig.  34,  represents  a  shape  cut  out  in  paper  and 
containing  a  hole.  If  any  number  of  equidistant  lines  are 
drawn  across  the  fignre  their  lengths  (missing  out  the  parts 
that  bridge  the  hole)  will  be  found  to  be  in  a.p.  It  follows 
that  the  shape  may  be  thought  of  as  produced  by  placing  an 
immense  number  of  rectangular  strips  in  a.p.  side  by  side 
in  certain  positions.  (Some  of  the  strips  must,  of  course, 
have  been  out  and  their  segments  separated  so  as  to  leave  the 
hole.)  We  conclude  from  this  discovery  that  the  area  of  the 
shape  may  be  calculated  by  the  same  process  as  that  of  fig.  33. 
[Exercise  XXX  may  now  be  worked.] 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ALGEBBilC  MULTIPLICATION. 

A.  Algebraic  Multiplication  (oh.  svii,,  g  7 ;  Ex.  XXXI, 
A,  B,  C). 

g  1.  Are  the  Identities  of  Cks.  VIII  and  IX  true  of  Di- 
rected Numbers  ? — In  ch,  vii,  we  saw  that  formulae  could 
often  be  simplified  for  the  purpose  of  calculation  by  meane  of 
the  identities 

ab±ac=  {a±  b)c  and  a'  -  h^  -  (a  +  b)(a  -  b). 
As  there  uaed  the  symbols  a.  b,  c  referred  to  non-directed  num- 
bers, and  the  signs  plus  and  mimis  indicated  ordinary  arith- 
metical addition  or  subtraction.  That  being  the  case  it  was 
easy  to  show  that  the  identities  hold  good  for  non-directed 
numbers  whatever  measurements  are  intended  by  them.  But 
if  a,  b,  c  are  symbols  for  directed  numbers  the  plus  and 
minus  signs  in  (a  +  b)  and  {a  -  b)  imply  algebraic  addition 
and  subtraction,  and  tJie  former  proof  of  the  identities  is  no 
longer  sufficient.  To  determine  whether  they  may  be  used  to 
simplify  formulas  expressed  in  directed  numbers  requires  a 
freE^  investigation. 

§  2.  r/w  Method  of  Proof;  Use  of  Directed  Areas.— The 
identities  could  be  tested  by  substituting  in  them  all  kinds  of 
directed  numbers,  positive  or  negative,  large  or  small,  and 
seeing  if  they  worked  out  correctly  or  not.  But  this  is  not  a 
very  satisfactory  kind  of  proof,  for  it  would  not  show  why  the 
results  are  correct  or  incorrect.  It  will  be  better,  therefore, 
to  seek  magnitudes  which  can  be  represented  by  the  identity 
which  we  are  testing  and  see  whether  the  identity  expresses 
what  we  know  to  be  the  behaviour  of  the  magnitudes  repre- 
sented. It  was  in  this  way  that  we  found  out  the  rule  of  signs 
in  multiplying  directed  numbers.  We  used  the  directed  num- 
bers to  describe  the  behaviour  of  a  moving  train— a  thing  with 
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which  we  are  quite  familiar — and  so  found  out  what  must  be 
the  laws  of  their  combination  when  multiplied  together. 

We  first  discovered  the  identities  in  question  in  connexioQ 
with  the  calculation  of  areas.  The  use  of  directed  areas  in 
the  last  chapter  suggests  that  the  old  way  of  investigation, 
suitably  modified,  may  again  give  what  we  require. 

When  we  thought  of  the  product  (a  +  b)c  or  the  product 
{a  +  b){a  -  b)  as  measuring  areas,  the  two  factors  were  re- 
garded as  measuring  the  lengths  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  a 
rectangle.  We  can  retain  this  idea  with  the  difference  that 
a  +  b  (for  example)  must  be  a  directed  length,  the  algebraic 
sum  of  two  directed  lengths  or  measurements,  a  and  b.  Thus 
if  d  =  -  7  and  6  =  +  3  then  the  side  of  the  rectangle 
measured  by  a  +  6  must  be  -  4,  and  our  diagram  must  repre- 
sent this  fact.  Similarly  if  c  =■  +3,  then  the  other  side  of  the 
rectangle  must  be  marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  direction  as  well 
as  the  magnitude  of  this  number.  We  will  adopt  the  rule 
always  to  draw  the  two  directed  sides /rom  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  rectangle.  With  this  condition  the  product  (a  +  b)c 
or  (  -  4)  X  (+  3)  would  be  represented  by  one  or  both  of  the 
following  figures ; — 


Now  if  these  figures  differ  at  all  in  what  they  represent, 
one  of  them  must  stand  for  (+  3)  x  (-  4),  the  other  for 
(-  4)  >:  (+  3).  But,  as  we  have  seen,  these  two  products 
are  both  -  12.  We  must,  therefore,  fix  the  sign  of  the  areas 
A  and  B  by  a  rule  which  makes  them  both  negative.  The 
following  rule  will  be  found  to  produce  the  required  result. 
Imagine  the  area  to  contain  a  olook-face  (see  p.  201)  with  the 
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hand  pointing  to  the  marked  horizontal  side.  Place  your 
finger  on  the  tip  of  the  imaginary  hand  and  move  it  in  the 
direction  iDdioated  by  the  arrow  on  the  horizontal  aide. 
Aa  your  finger  approaches  the  vertical  aide  it  will  turn  upwards 
or  downwarda  acooFding  to  the  direction  of  the  arrow  on  the 
other  vertical  aide.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  both  cases  (aa 
indicated  by  the  curved  arrow)  the  hand  has  been  turned  tiie 
same  vray  and  that  that  way  la  the  "clook-wiae"  direction 
which  we  agreed  in  ch.  sv.,  A,  to  call  negative.  Thua  each  of 
the  figures  A  and  B  will  equally  well  represent  either  of  the 
products  (+  3)  X  (-  4)  or  (-  4)  x  (+  3).  It  will,  how- 
ever, add  to  clearness  to  restrict  each  figure  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  one  product.  We  will  adopt  the  rule  that  the 
base  shall  represent  the  multiplier  and  the  vertical  the  multi- 
plicand.    Thus  fig.  A  will  repreaent  ( +  3)  x  ( -  4). 

The  daaa  ahould  auggeat  and  verify  the  rules  of  repre- 
sentation in  other  oases. 

S  3.  ExanUnation  of  {a  ±  b)c  "  ab  ±  ac. — Thia  idea  may 
now  be  applied  to  the  examination  of  identitiea,  beginning 
with  (a  +  b)c.  Various  caaea  are  possible ;  three  of  them 
are  worked  out  in  the  diagrama  of  fig.  58.  As  in  the  last 
lesson,  poaitive  areas  are  coloured  blue,  negative  areas  red. 
When  a  blue  area  is  superimposed  upon  a  red  area  or  a 
red  area  upon  a  blue  one  they  destroy  one  another  to  the 
extent  of  their  coincidence.  In  each  set  of  diagrama  there  ia 
first  represented  the  area  (a  +  b)c,  a  +  b  being  represented 
by  the  vertical  and  c,  the  multipUer,  by  the  horizontal  side. 
Next  we  have  the  areas  ac  and  be  separately.  It  is  obvious 
that  when  these  areas  are  brought  together  their  algebraic 
sum  ia  always  identical,  both  in  extent  and  in  aign,  with  the 
area  {o  +  b)c. 

In  teating  (a  -  b)c  (fig.  69)  we  have  to  face  the  difficulty 
of  representing  the  algebraic  difference  a  -  6  at  the  beginning 
of  the  investigation,  and  ab  -  ac  At  the  end.  The  difficulty 
is  overcome  by  remembering  that  the  algebraic  subtraction  of 
a  component  b  ia  identical  in  result  with  the  addition  of  a 
component  -  b  (p.  169).  Thus  we  atart  by  drawing  the 
rectangle  one  of  whose  sides  is  a+  {-  b),  and  when  we 
have  obtained  the  area  be  we  take  the  area  -  be,  equal  to 
the  former  but  opposite  in  sign,  and  proceed  to  add  it  alge- 
braically to  the  area  ac.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  case 
the  identity  is  verified.     Thua  in  fig.  59  the  red  ac  will  cancel ' 
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the  upper  part  of  the  blue  -  be,  leaving  a  blae  area  identical 
with  the  origiual  teotai^le. 

The  other  possible  cases  could  all  be  tested  in  the  same 
way,  and  it  tb§n  becomes  certain  that  we  may  In  all  oircum- 
staucea  aasert  the  truth  of  the  two  identities  (a±b)c  —  ac  ±  be. 

3  4.  Examination  of  (a  +  b){a  -  b)  =  a^  ~  b^. — In  figa, 
60,  61  the  identity  {a  +  6)(a  -  b)  =  a^.  -  b^  is  tested  in  a 
similar  way.  We  begin  by  drawing  an  area  whose  sides 
represent  the  factors  a  +  b  and  a  ~  b  reBpeotirely.  We  then 
draw  the  area  a^  and  the  area  b^.  (Note  that  they  must  be 
positive,  whether  a  and  b  ore  themselves  positive  or  negative.) 
The  latter  area  with  sign  reversed  represents  -  b^.  The 
algebraic  addition  of  -  A^  to  a^  must  in  each  case  give  a 
figure  like  tig.  16,  for  a^  is  always  positive  and  -  b^  always 
negative.  The  only  diSerenoe  possible  in  different  cases  is 
the  "  colour  "  of  the  residual  area.  The  diagrams  show  that 
it  has  always  the  same  colour,  i.e.  the  same  sign,  as  the  area 
(a  +  b)(a  -  b)  while  by  the  method  of  dissection  familiar  to 
us  from  oh.  vii.,  B,  it  can  be  shown  to  have  the  same  extent. 
Thus  in  every  case  (a  +  b){a  -  6)  =  a^  -  b^. 

3  5.  Identilies  Proved  by  Multiplication. — In  ch.  vu.  we 
were  not  content  until  we  had  proved  by  multiplication  that 
the  identities  are  universally  true.  It  is  important  to  find 
whether  the  muitipUoation-prooesa  can  be  applied  to  com- 
binatioits  of  symbols  In  which  the  letters  stand  for  directed 
numbers  and  the  connecting  signs  imply  algebraic  addition 
or  subtraction,  fig.  62  illustrates  the  analysis  by  multi- 
plication of  the  identity  (a  +  b){a  -  b)  =  a^  -  b'^.  The  first 
line  represents  the  argument 

(a  +  6)(a-6)  =  (a-f&Ka+(-i.)|  .        .      (i) 

-  (a+d)a+(a-t-6)(- i)     .         .     (ii) 

Below,  the  two  terms  of  (ii)  are  analysed  respectively  into 

(a  +  6)a  =  a^  -i-  fto  and  (a  +  6)( -  6) ab  +  (-  ¥).    (iii) 

The  elements  within  the  dotted  rectangle  are  now  "  collected  ". 
The  terms  ba  and  -  od  cancel,  and  a^  +  { -  6')  yields  the 
familiar  figure  representing  a^  -  b"^.  The  three  horizontal 
lines  of  figures  answer,  th^efore,  to  the  first  three  steps  of 
the  process 

(a  -w  b)ifl  -b)  =  a^  +  ba 


First  there  is  the  (mental)  analysis  of  the  multiplier  a  - 


(a  +  bX*  -  b)  =  a"  -  tf. 
A  positive,  b  negative ;  ■  uamerioally  lega  than  b. 


a         »  +  (-b)  =  »-b 


«'  +  { -  tf)  -  «»  -  b» 
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(«  +  b)(a  -  b)  =  a'  -  b'. 
a  poBitive,  b  neg&tive  ;  a  Buiuerically  greater  than  b. 


-^•-1 


(a+b)(a-b)       =      (a+b)a      +(a*b)(-b) 


ia+b)a 


m 

+ 

;       -ab 

'4 

+■    '-.("li?!-.,: 
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into  two  mnltiplierB  a  and  -  b ;  and  then  the  aaooessiTe  ex- 
pansion of  the  products  (a  +  b)a  and  (o  +  b)(  ~  b).  Rnally 
in  each  oaae  comes  the  collection  of  tennB. 

The  frontiapieoe  of  Exercises,  I,  gives  an  analjrsis  of  a  special 
caae  of  (a  +  b)(a  +  b)  exhibiting  exactly  similar  stages. 

A  Btudy  of  these  cases  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  multiplica- 
tioD  process  can  be  applied  oniTersally.  The  maltiplier  can 
always  be  expressed  as  an  algebraic  sum  by  the  device  illus- 
trated in  line  (i).  The  analysis  into  a  series  of  partial  pro- 
ducts, of  which  two  oases  are  represented  by  the  top  lines 
of  fig.  62  and  Exercisei,  frontiepleoe,  can  then  always  be 
carried  out.  If  there  are  n  terms  gathered  together  In  the 
multiplier  there  will  be  n  of  these  partial  products.  Analyses, 
such  as  those  of  figs.  58  and  59,  show  that  the  partial  pro- 
ducts can  then  always  be  expanded  into  their  elements  by 
applying  the  ordinary  rule  of  signs.  There  remains  the  col- 
lection of  terms  which  ia,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  a 
counting  up  of  the  elementary  terms  of  each  sort  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  expansion. 

The  whole  process  may  be  called  "  algebraic  multiplication  ". 
This  term  is  meant  to  remind  us  that  the  factors  are  algebraic 
sums  and  difEereuoes,  not  arithmetical.  The  discovery  that 
algebraic  multiplications  can  be  carried  out  as  if  they  were 
multiplications  of  arithmetical  aimis  and  differences  ia  a  proof 
that  the  signs  plus  and  minus  when  they  indicate  the  alge- 
braic addition  and  subtraction  of  directed  numbera  are  sub- 
ject to  the  familiar  rule  of  signs. 

[Ex.  XXXI,  A,  B,  G,  can  now  be  worked.] 

B.  The  Binomial  Expansion  (oh.  xvii.,  S  7 ;  Ex.  XXXI,  D). 

§  1.  Stifel's  Table. — The  results  obtained  by  expanding 
the  products  (a  +  b)(a  +  b),  (o  +  b)[a  +  b){a  +  b)  or  (a  +  bf, 
{a  -I-  by,  {o  4-  bf,  etc.,  have  special  interest  because  each  con 
be  derived  from  its  predecessor  in  a  very  striking  way. 

There  are  two  things  to  determine  in  these  expanaions'or 
distributions :  first  the  auooession  of  literal  terms  and  secondly 
the  numerical  coefficients  that  go  with  them.  As  an  ex- 
ample consider  the  derivation  of  the  expansion  of  (a  +  b)* 
from  that  of'(a  4-  b)* 

(a  +  A)*  =  (flS  +  Za?b  +  3o6»  -|-  i='){o  +  b). 
The  multiplication   by  the  term  a  will   produce  a  series  of 
"*  ,   ,    :, Google 
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terms  in  wbioh  the  literal  elements  are  a*,  a?b,  a*l^,  aii' — 
that  is,  the  terms  of  (a  +  iy  with  the  a  raised  to  the  next 
higher  power  in  each.  Multiplication  by  h  produces  the 
series  a^b,  a^b^,  ab^,  b* — that  is  the  same  aeries  again,  with 
the  exception  that  the  first  term  a*  is  mieaing  while  an  end 
term  b*  is  added.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  shall  have  a 
gamut  of  terms  from  a'  to  b*  running  through  intermediate 
terms  in  which  the  power  of  a  constantly  falls  by  unit  steps 
and  the  power  of  b  constantly  rises  by  unit  steps.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  we  proceeded  from  the  expansion  of 
(a  -f  b)*  to  that  of  (a  +  bf,  from  that  of  (a  +  by  to  that  of 
{a  +  by  and  so  on  indefinitely,  thia  feature  woald  constantly 
be  reproduced.  Thus  in  the  expansion  of  (a  +  by  we  must 
expect  the  terms  o*,  a'b,  a'^b^,  .  .  .  ab^,  b^. 

Having  considered  the  literal  terms  apart  from  the  co- 
efficients let  us  next  consider  the  coefficients  apart  from  the 
literal  terms.  Take  again  the  derivation  of  (a  +  by  from 
(a+by: 

(1  +  3  +  3  +  1}(1  +  1)  =  1  +  3  +  3  +  1 

1+3+3+1 
=1+4+6+4+1 
This  scheme  of  "detached  coefficients"  shows  clearly  that 
the  second  coefficient  (4)  in  the  expansion  of  (a  +  by  is 
reached  by  adding  to  the  second  coefficient  (3)  in  the  expan- 
sion of  (a  +  by  the  first  coefficient  (1) ;  that  the  third 
coefficient  (6)  in  (a  +  by  is  formed  by  adding  the  third 
coefficient  (3)  of  {a  +  by  to  the  second  (3),  and  so  on.  Simi- 
larly to  find  the  coefficients  in  (a  +  by  we  have 

(1  +  4+6+4  +  1){1  +  l)  =  l  +  4+    6+    4+1 

1+  4+  6+4+1 
-1  +  5+10+10+5+1 
That  is,  any  coefficient  in  (a  +  by  is  found  by  taking  the 
corresponding  coefficient  in  [a  +  by  and  adding  to  it  its 
predecessor.  It  is  obvious  that  the  rule  must  hold  good  at 
each  successive  multiplication.  It  is  also  clear  that  it  will 
always  yield  unity  as  the  coefficient  both  of  the  first  and  of 
the  last  term. 

The  law  of  derivation  of  the  coefficients  is  best  exhibited  by 
the  following  arrangement  which  has  been  known  to  the 
Chinese  since  about  1300  but  appears  to  have  been  first  pub- 
lished in  Europe  by  the  German  algebraist  Stifel  (1544) : — 
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1       5       10      10      5      1   ' 

etc.  etc. 
Starting  wiUi  the  seooad,  the  suoceBsive  rows  give  the  oo- 
efBcients  in  the  expEmeione  of  (a  +  b),  (a  +  b)^,  {a  +  b)^,  etc 
The  QumberB  in  ooe  row  are  to  be  obtained  from  those  in  the 
row  above  by  the  rule  just  disoovered.  For  example,  the 
second  10  in  the  last  row  is  derived  from  i,  the  correspond- 
ing number  in  the  row  alxtve,  by  adding  to  it  its  predeoessor, 
6.     The  table  can,  of  oourse,  be  continued  without  limit 

g  2.  Derived  Besults. — Stifel's  numbers  make  it  possible  to 
write  down  very  easily  the  results  of  other  expansions.  Take 
the  expansion  of  (a  -  b)^  as  a  first  example.  Here,  since 
a  -  i>  =  a  +  ( -  i),  we  can  derive  the  expansion  we  seek 
from  that  of  {a  +  b)^  by  simply  snbstituting  ~  b  for  b 
wherever  the  latter  occurs.  Taking  the  ooefBcients  from  the 
table  we  have 

(a  -  bf  =  a*  +  5a*i-  b)  +  lOa^-  by  +  10a»(-  by 
+  5a(-  b}*+  (-  bf 

-  a*  -  5a*b  +  lOa'6^  -  lOa^b"  +  bob'  -  b" 
Take  as  a  second  expansion  (2a  +  36)*.     Here  2a  must  be 

put  for  a  and  36  for  b  wherever  they  occur.     Then 
(2a  +  36)*  =  (2a)*  +  4(2a)»(36)  +  6(2a)!(36)»  +  4(2a)(36)^ 
+  (36)* 

-  16a*  +  96a*6  +  216a»i^  +  2i6o6^  +  816* 
The  labour-saving  virtue  of  this  method  is  obviously  very 
considerable. 

[Ex.  XXXI.  D,  can  now  be  worked.] 
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CHAPTER  XSI. 

POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  INDICES. 

A.  The  U»ea  and  Laws  of  Positive  Indices  (ch.  xvii.,  g  8; 
Ex.  XXXII). 

g  1.  He  Index  Notation  for  Numbers. — For  many  pur- 
poses "  round  "  nnmbers  are  more  useful  thaa  exaot  numbers. 
For  instance,  we  are  told  that  when  the  census  was  taken  at 
the  stroke  of  midnight  on  5th  April,  1911,  the  population  of 
Loudon  was  4,521,685.  Supposing  this  number  to  have  been 
correct  as  Big  Ben  began  to  strike  the  hour  it  is  possible  that 
it  was  incorrect  by  the  twelfth  stroke.  It  was  almost  certainly 
wrong  by  breakfast  time  and  must  be  some  thousands  wrong 
now.  In  two  or  three  years'  time  it  will  be  safe  to  say  only 
that  the  population  Is  i\  millions — ignoriug  the  lower  denom- 
inations. Statisticians  in  dealing  with  very  large  numbers — 
such  as  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  imported  in  a  year, 
etc, — generally  adopt  this  plan ;  they  give  round  numbers. 
For  example,  a  table  of  Imports  in  1908.  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Statistics  gives  against  the  entry  "  Eggs  "  the  number  2,185 ; 
against  "  Iron  and  Steel "  the  number  1,119.  But  the  former 
is  a  number  of  millions,  the  latter  a  number  of  thousands  of 
tons.  The  column  headed  "  value  of  imports  "  gives  respec- 
tively 7,183  and  12,235  against  the  same  names,  but  each  of 
these  is  a  number  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

In  all  such  cases  the  unit  must  of  oonrse  be  stated  Id  some 
form.  In  statistics  the  statement  usually  takes  the  form  of 
a  note  that  the  unit  is  100,000  ovrts.  or  £100,000,  etc.  Engi- 
neers, physicists,  astronomers  and  mathematicians  generally 
adopt  another  form — fearing  the  inconvenience  and  risk  of 
error  involved  in  changing  l^e  units.  They  get  rid  of  super- 
fluous zeros  by  what  is  called  the  index  notation.  Thus  the 
present  population  of  London  can  be  expressed  roundly  aa 
1-5  X  10^.    The 'pages  of  a  reference  book  of  Pbyaice  or  an 
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Engineer's  Pocket  Book  give  many  examples  of  the  use  of 
this  notation.  For  example,  according  to  the  latest  deter- 
mination, the  velocity  of  li^t  is  3-002  X  10'* — or,  less  exactly, 
3  X  10'"— centimetres  per  second,  the  elasticity  of  steel  is 
about  2  >:  10*°.  Here  are  two  numbers,  constantly  written  &Dd 
used,  in  whioh  the  compactness  of  the  index  notation  is  obvi- 
onsty  very  serviceable.  Written  in  full  the  latter  number 
would  be  2,000,000,000,000. 

§  2.  Multiplication  and  Division  m  the  Index  Notation. — 
The  advantages  of  the  index  notation  become  still  clearer 
when  large  round  numbers  are  to  be  multiplied  or  divided. 
Here  is  an  instance.    We  are  told  that  the  nearest  fixed  star 
is  BO  far  away  that  light  takes  about  two  and  a  half  years  to 
reach  it.     What  is  the  distance  in  round  numbers  ?     A  day 
has  24  y  60  X  60  =  86  x  10*  seconds,  roughly,  and  in  two 
and  a  half  years  there  are  roughly  9  x  10^  days.     Hence 
Distance  -  3  x  10"  x  8-6  x  10*  x  9  x  10* 
=  3  X  8-6  X  9  X  lO'o  X  10*  X  10* 
=  232  X  10'*  cms.  roughly. 
The  rearrangement  in  the  second  line  is  easily  justified  :  to 
alter  the  order  in  which  the  multiplications  are  made  cannot 
alter  the  product  (Law  of  Commutation).      The  step  from 
"  X  10'"  X  10*  X  10^  ■'   to   '■  X  10'« "  is  also  obvious,  for 
both  expressions  mean  that  what  precedes  is  to  be  multiplied 
by  10  sixteen  times. 

The  centimetre,  though  the  common  linear  unit  of  science, 
is  out  of  place  in  measuring  the  distance  of  a  star.  If  we 
take  the  kilometre  as  unit  we  must  divide  by  1  x  100  x  1000 
—  1  X  10^.  Or,  taking  a  mile  as,  roughly,  1-6  kilometres, 
we  can  obtain  the  answer  in  miles  by  dividing  by  1-6  x  10* 
or  16  X  10*.     The  answer  is 

232  X  10'* 
Distance  =  ^gl^-jgr 

=  14-5  X  10" 
=  145  X  10"  miles. 
Here  again,  the  procedure  is  clearly  correct.     For 
232.10..      j^.^^10.. 


16  X  10*    -  ""  "*  10* 
Since  the  double  operation  "  x  ^r^  "  means  "  multiply  by 
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10  aizteen  times  and  divide  the  result  by  10  four  times,"  it 
may  obviously  be  replaced  by  the  single  operation  "  >:  10"  ", 
g  3.  The  Law  of  Indices. — The  instanoee  of  g  2  exempli^ 
strikingly  the  useful  properties  of  the  index  symbolism,  but 
the  properties  are,  of  oourse,  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
number  10.  Let  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  p  be  any  numbers,  integral  or 
fractional,  directed  or  uoD-direoted,  and  let  m,n,r,  s  be  any 
non-directed  whole  numbers.  Let  A  =  a  x  p~,  B  =  6  x  p", 
C  =  c  X  p',  D  =  d  X  p-  and  let  M  =  A  x  B  x  C  x  D. 
Then  we  have 

M  =  op"*  X  bp"  -K  cp'   X  dp 

—  lAcd  x  jr  y.  jf   X  p'   xp* 

—  abed  X  p-+"+'+' 

The  jnatifioation  is  simply  the  former  one  generalized.     The 
second  line  follows  from  the  first  because  the  order  of  multi- 
plication makes  no  difference  to  the  product.    The  third  follows 
from  the  second  because  "  x  p  "+-+>■+•"  merely  sums  up  in 
one  command  the   sueoeseive    multipticatioDS  by  p   which 
"  X  p","  "  X  p","  etc,  order,  as  it  were,  in  hatches. 
Similarly  if  M  =-  AB/CB  we  have 
_  ap-  X  bp- 
"■^  "  cpTx  dp- 
ab      pf  X  p" 
cd      p'  X  p" 
ab  ^      ,    , 

If  after  multiplying  (m  +  n)  times  by  p  we  are  to  divide 
(r  +  s)  times  by  p,  we  can  obviously  reach  the  result  more 
directly  by  multiplying  {m  +  n)  ~  {r  +  s)  times  by  p.  It  is 
here  assumed  that  the  number  of  multiplications  exceeds  the 
number  of  divisions.    If  the  reverse  is  the  cose  we  must  vrrite 

N  .  "*  . !_ 

cd      p' +  '-«-' 

The  argument  oan  clearly  be  extended  to  any  number  of 
numbers,  always  with  the  restriction  that  the  indices — be- 
cause they  simply  indicate  the  number  of  multiplications  or 
divisions — are  non-directed  whole  numbers.     Its  results  can, 
however,  he  summed  up  in  the  three  "laws  of  indices  " : — 
(i)     X  a"  X  a"  —   x  a""^' 
(ii)     X  a"  T-  a"  ■■   x  a""        wj>n 
(iii)     X  a~  -^  a"  -  +  <*"""        m<;» 
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Lastly  we  may  note  that  Eilthoagh  the  lawt  of  indices  deal 
only  with  auooesBive  multiplioation  and  dlTision,  yet  indices 
are  oommoaly  need  to  express  single  numbers.  T^us  a'  and 
a'  are  very  familiar  BxpreBsione  and  such  symbolisms  as 
(a  +  b)^  appeared  in  the  last  chapter.  It  is  best  to  regard 
these  forms  as  convenient  ways  d  expressing  a  x  a,  a  x  a^, 
(a  +  b)  X  (a  +  6)*,  etc.    Tbns  we  may  write 

(o  +  ft)"  X  (o  +  by  =  (a  +  ft)  X  (a  +.by  x  (a  +  6)' 
=  (a  +  ft)  X  (a  +  6)'i 
=  (a  +  6)'^ 
or  more  briefly 

{a  +  ft)^  X   («  +  by  =  (a  +  ft)'2. 
[Ex.  XXXII  can  now  be  worked.] 


B.  Negative  Indices  {eh.  xvn.,  g  8 ;  Ex.  XXXIII). 

S  1,  Smali  Numbers. — The  index  notation  can  also  be  used 
for  expressing  compactly  the  very  small  numbers  with  which 
the  chemist,  the  physicist  a>ud  the  engineer  often  have  to  deal, 
Thus  the  wave  length  of  yellow  light,  which  is  said  to  be 
0-000027  inch,  could  be  written  27  -f  10«. 

But  this  notation,  though  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
extended  method  of  writing  small  numbers,  is  not  so  effective 
in  calculations  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  large  numbers.  Con- 
sider the  following  instance.  A  plate  of  glass  is  0*0081  inch 
thick.  What  is  the  measure  of  its  thickness  if  the  wave  length 
of  yellow  light  is  token  as  the  unit  7     We  have 

No.  of  wave  lengths  =  .-  .  ---rr^ 


It  would  be  convenient  if  the  step  represented  by  the  second 
line  oould  be  avoided. 

g  2.  Negative  Indices. — The  following  argument  suggests  & 
method  of  doing  so : — 
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2,700,000  -  27  y  10» 
270,000  -  27  X  10* 
27.000  -  27  X  10» 
2,700  -  27  X  10^ 
270  =  27  X  10' 
27  =  27  X  10» 
2-7  -  27  X  10-» 
0-27  -  27  X  10-* 
0027  =  27  X  10-» 
etc.  etc. 

We  can  regard  the  operation  represented  by  x  10°  ae  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  shifting  the  digits  27  five  places  to  the  left ; 
so  that  the  7  moves  from  the  units'  place  to  the  place  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Similarly  the  effect  of  x  10*  is  to 
shift  the  figures  four  places  to  the  left,  and  so  on.  When  we 
multiply  by  10  the  figures  move  one  place  to  the  left ;  it  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  10  can  be  written  10'.  What  are  we 
to  say  about  the  nest  line  where  the  figures  are  not  shifted 
at  all  ?  Obviously,  we  may  indicate  this  fact  by  (he  sym- 
bol X  10*.  When  we  come  to  27  the  fignres  have  moved  not 
to  the  left  but  to  the  right.  How  shE^l  we  indicate  this  fact  ? 
If  X  10'  may  be  taken  as  meaning  "shift  the  figures  one 
place  to  the  left  "  then  it  is  tempting  to  use  x  10~'  to  imply 
"  shift  them  one  place  to  the  right ".  In  other  words  the 
table  suggests  that  directed  numbers  may  usefully  be  used 
instead  of  non-directed  numbers  as  indices  of  powers  of  the 
number  10 ;  that  positive  indices  may  be  taken  to  mean  a  move- 
ment of  the  digits  to  the  left  and  so  to  imply  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  successive  multiplications  by  10 ;  and  that 
negative  indices  may  be  taken  to  mean  movements  of  the 
digits  to  the  right  and  so  to  imply  a  corresponding  number  of 
successive  divisions  by  10.  Upon  this  plan  the  form  "  x  10" " 
would  mean  "  leave  the  digits  as  they  are  "  and  so  would  be 
equivalent  to  "  x  1 ". 

g  3.  The  Validity  of  Negative  Indices. — .Two  questions  at 
once  arise  :  (1)  On  what  principle  can  negative  powers  of  10 
be  combined  with  one  another  and  with  positive  powers  ? — 
and  (2)  Ib  the  use  of  directed  indices  permissible  with  numbers 
other  than  10  ? 

The  first  question  is  easily  answered.  Let  P  and  Q  be 
small  numbers  such  that  P  =  y  -^  10"  and  Q  =  g  ^  lO*,  a 
and  b  being  non-directed.      Also  let  M  =  PQ,  N  =.  P/Q. 
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Then  we  oan  write  P  -  p  x  10—  and  Q  =  5  x  10"',  and  we 
have 

U^pxlO  —  xqxlO-"       N-(pxlO-°)/(gxlO-') 

=pgylO-xlO-'              -(pxlO-)x(XO  +  '-=-s)  (i) 

=pgxlO""  +  *'                    «p/gxlO--xlO  +  '        .  (ii) 

-pgxlOH--)  +  t-''l               =p/gxlO'-'*''l      .         .  (iii) 

=p/gxIO['-'>-'-'>]       .  (iv) 

Taking  the  prodnot  firat  the  argnment  runs  aa  follows  :  The 
order  of  multiplications  and  cUvisioDS  is  indifferent ;  hence 
lioe  (i),  which  signifies  that  the  product  pq  is  to  be  divided  by 
10  a  times  and  then  again  b  times.  That  is,  pq  is  to  be 
divided  by  10  (a  +  b)  times,  a  fact  expressed  by  line  (ii). 
But  -  (fl  4-  6)  =  ( -  a)  +  ( -  ft) ;  that  is,  when  ttie  total 
number  of  divisions  by  10  is  expressed  by  a  single  index,  that 
index  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two  original  indices. 

The  argument  concerning  the  quotient,  N,  takes  a  similar 
coarse.  Line  (i)  follows  by  the  fundamental  rule  for  division 
by  a  fraction.  Line  (ii)  merely  gives  the  same  operations  in 
a  different  order.  Since  the  complex  "x  10"'  x  10*'" 
means  "  divide  p/g  by  10  a  times  and  then  multiply  by  10 
b  times,"  it  may  be  replaced,  as  in  line  (iii)  by  "  x  10"'**  ". 
For  if  a  is  greater  than  b  this  can  be  written  "  x  10"'°""  " 
and  means  "  divide  by  10  (a  -  b)  times  "  ;  while  if  a  is  less 
than  6  it  can  be  written  "x  10'"°"  and  means  "multiply 
by  10  6  -  a  times  ".  One  of  these  alternative  instructions 
must  be  equivalent  to  the  former  pair.  Lastly  we  have  that 
since  -  a  +  b  =  {-  a)  -  (-  b)  the  single  index  is  the 
algebraic  difference  of  the  two  original  indices. 

Precisely  similar  arguments  may  be  followed  in  cases  in 
which  one  index  is  positive  and  the  other  negative  or  both 
positive.  They  will  all  lead  to  the  same  result,  namely  that 
the  laws  of  indices  discussed  in  A  §  3  may  be  extended  to 
directed  indices  of  10  with  the  substitution  of  algebraic  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  for  oirithmetical  addition  and  subtraction. 

Further,  the  argument  holds  good  for  all  numbers.  Let 
m  and  n  be  two  directed  numbers,  positive  or  negative, 
whose  numerical  values  are  a  and  b.  That  is  let  m  -=  ±a 
and  n  =  ±b.  Let  p  be  any  other  number,  directed  or  non- 
direeted.  Then  x  jj"  =  x  p  ± ",  and  x  p"  -.  x  p  ± ',  the 
symbols  implying  multiplications  by  p   when  the  index  is 
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positdTe,  diTisioQB  whea  it  ie  negative.     Moreover  it  is  clear 
that 

X  j,  +  "  X  j.±'=   xp±°±' 
the  same  sign  being  taken  with  a  or  &  on  the  right  as  is  talien 
on  the  left  of  the  sign  of  equality.     For  instauoe 

X  P*"  xp-'=  X  p*'-' 
For  the  ieft-haad  aide  means  a  nmltiplicationa  followed  by  b 
divisions ;  that  is,  a  -  6  maltiplioations  if  a  >  6  and  b  ~  a 
divisions  il  a<.b.  But  either  of  these  operations  oan  be 
represented  by  x  p°-*.  For  if  a  >  ft,  a  -  fc  is  positive  and 
the  symbols  mean  a  -  b  multiplications  by  p.  On  the  other 
hand  if  n  <  6,  a  -  &  is  negative  and  may  be  written  -  (2>  -  a) ; 
80  that  X  p'-"  =  X  J) """"',  which,  by  hypothesis,  means 
b  -  a  divisions  by  p. 

The  other  possible  combinations  of  signs  can  be  examined 
in  the  same  way  and  the  equivalence 

X  p±-  X  p±'  =    X  j»±-±' 
established  in  each  case.     Bnt 

±a±b~{±a)+  i±b)  =  m-V  n. 
Hence  in  all  oases 

X  p'»  X  J."  =    X  p"*-' 
By  similar  arguments  we  have  that 

xj)±»^p±'=    xp±''  +  '=   -rpi'-f" 
For  instance,  x  p"  ---  p*^  means  a  divisions  by  p  followed 
by  b  more  divisions,  that  is  a  +  ft  divisions  in  all.     This  total 
operation  may  be  represented  by  -=-  j>°*'  or  x  p  ""■■•.     The 
other  cases  lead  to  similar  results.     But 

±  o  +  ft  =  (±  a)  -  (  ±  6)  =  m  -  w,  and 
±b  +  a={±b)-{±a)  =  n-m. 
Hence  we  have  in  all  cases 

X  p-'  ~  p"  =  X  p"-"  =  -r  p"-" 
We  conclude  that  powers  of  any  number  may  be  expressed 
by  positive  indices  to  indicate  successive  multiplications  by 
that  number  and  by  negative  indices  to  indicate  successive 
divisions,  and  that  such  directed  indices  may  be  combined  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  followed  by  non -directed  indices. 

Finally  we  may  inquire  whether  the  assumption  thatp"  =  1 
will  also  harmonize  with  these  laws.  If  p"  =  1  then  it  is 
clear  that 

y  X  p*  —  p"  X  1  and  p"  -r  p"  —  j»"  ■§-  1 
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Bat  io  the  first  cam  p"  may  be  written  asp"*-"  and  in  the 
second  oaae  as  p" ""  without  error.  Hence  if  ji"  be  takeD  to 
be  I  the  symbol  may  be  used  in  combination  with  other 
symbols  without  the  need  of  any  modification  of  the  taws  of 
non-directed  indices. 

[Exs.  XXXIII  and  XXXIV  may  now  be  worked.] 
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CHAPTEB  XXII. 
ALOEBBIIC  DIVISION. 
A.  Algebraic  Division  {eh.  xvir.,  g  9;  Ex.  XXXV). 
5  1,  Nature  of  Algebraic  Division. — Aa  was  seen  in  ch. 
xviti.,  C,  S  5,  to  divide  -  12  by  -  3  is  to  ask  by  what  num- 
ber -  3  must  be  multiplied  to  yield  -  12.    Similarly  to  divide 
(say)  a^  +  6*  by  a  +  6  is  to  inquire  what  is  the  other  factor 
F  Buoh  that 

a^  +  b^=ia+  b)P 
This  other  factor  F  is  the  algebraic  qwjtient  of  a^  +  b'  by 
a  +  b.     As  we  know,  it  is  a^  -  ab  +  b^. 

The  matter  can  also  be  put  in  the  following  way.  The 
expression  (a'  +  b^)/(a  +  b)  is  an  algebraic  fraction.  Now 
it  happens  in  this  case  that  the  numerator  can  be  factorized 
into  a  +  b  and  a^  -  ab  +  b\     Hence 

a^  +  b"  _  (a  +  b)(a?  -  ab  +  b^) 
a+  b   '"  a+  b 

-a^  -  ab+  b'^ 
That  is,  the   algebraic  fraction  (a°  +  b*)/{a  +  b)  could   be 
replEbced  in  any  formula  by  the  expression  a^  -  ab  +  b^  which 
is  not  fractional.     For  this  reason  a^  -  ab  +  b^  is  called  the 
integral  equvoalent  of  the  algebraic  fraction  (a^  +  ^°)/((>  +  b). 
If  the  numerator  of  an  algebraic  fraction  does  not  contain 
the  denominator  as  one  of  its  factors  it  has  of  course  no  in- 
tegral equivalent.     Thus   (a^  +  l)/(a  +  1)   has  no  integral 
equivalent     Neverthelesa  we  can  in  this  case  write 
g^  -1-1      (a  +  l)(a  ~  1)  +  2 
a-f-1  a-f-1 

Here  the  equivalent  of  (a"  +  l)/(a  +  1)  is  partly  integral  and 
partly  a  fraction.    But  the  fraction  2/(a  -I-  1)  differs  from  the 
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original  fraction  in  an  important  respect.  The  numerator  of 
(a^  +  l)/(a  +  1)  is  of  a  higher  degree  than  the  denominator  as 
regards  the  variable  a ;  the  nnmerator  of  2/(a  +  I)  is  of 
lower  degree  than  the  denominator.  An  algebraic  fraction  in 
which  the  degree  of  the  numerator,  M,  is,  with  respect  to  a 
variable  ia  the  denominator,  of  higher  degree  than  the  de- 
nomintbtor,  D,  may  be  called  an  improper  ^gebraic  fraction. 
In  such  a  caee  we  can  always  write  N  =  DP  +  Q  where  Q 
is  of  a  lower  degree  than  D. 

g  2. '  The  Division  Process. — When  the  algebraic  quotient 
cannot  be  seen  upon  inspection  it  should  be  sought  in  the 
following  way : — 

Esample :  Divide  a*  -  5a'  +  IBa^  -  29a  +  24  by  o  -  3. 
Solution : — 
o*  -  5a^  +  Ida:'  '  29a  +  2i  =  (o  -  3)(a'  -  2a«  +  7a  -  8). 

Our  object  is  to  find  the  second  factor  or,  failing  a  complete 
quotient,  to  express  the  dividend  in  the  form  (a  -  3)F  +  Q. 
The  first  term  of  the  factor  must  be  a'.  Multiplied  by  -  3 
this  would  give  a  term  -  3a' ;  the  actual  term  in  the  divi- 
dend involving  a^  is  ~  da',  hence  we  must  provide  for  a 
term  -  2a^,  This  is  done  by  adding  to  the  second  factor  the 
term  -  2a'  which  gives  ~2a"  when  multiplied  by  a.  But 
when  multiplied  by  -  3  the  -  2a^  gives  +  6a*  while  the  divi- 
dend contains  +  13a*.  We  need,  therefore,  a  term  +  7a*. 
To  produce  this  we  must  add  to  the  new  factor  a  term  +  7a. 
This  term  multiplied  by  -  3  gives  -  21a,  instead  of  the  -  29a 
of  the  dividend,  and  so  on. 

With  a  little  practice  division  by  a  trinomial  can  be  carried 
out  in  the  same  way.  At  first,  however,  it  is  best  to  proceed 
as  follows ; — 

Divide  6a*  +  7a'  -  16a^  +  47a  -  21  by  2a*  +  5a  -  3 
Solution : — 
6a'  +  la"  -  15a«+  47a  -  21  -  (2a*  +  5a  -  3){3a*)  -  8a'  -  6a* 
+  47a -21 
=  (2a*  +  5a  -  3)(3a*  -  4a)  +  14o* 

+  360-21 
=  (2o*  +  5a-3)(3a*-4a-(-7) 
The  first  term  of  the  quotient  must  be  3a*.  But  +  5a  x  3a* 
gives  +  15a'  instead  of  +  7a'  and  -  3  x  3a*  gives  -  9a* 
instead  of  -  15a*.  We  set  down,  therefore,  the  complement 
-  8a°  —  6a*  4-  47a  -  21  which  is  necessary  to  make  the 
right-hand  expression  equivalent  to  the  left.     The  term  -  8a^ 


may  be  removed  from  this  oomplemeat  by  adding  -  4a  to  the 
3a^.    The  oomplement  no^  assumes  the  valne  lia^  +  35a  —  21. 

The  next  stage  removes  it  altogether. 


B.  Geometric  Series  (cb.  svu.,  §  9 ;  Ex.  XXXVI). 

g  1.  ^  Fraction  as  the  Sum  of  a  Series. — A  long  defunct 
London  newspaper,  The  News,  published  In  its  issue  of 
January  10,  1813,  the  following  piece  of  intelligence :  "  A 
few  days  since  a  bargain  was  made  at  Oswestry  market  be- 
tween a  &nner  whose  name  is  Evans  and  the  ostler  at  the 
CroBBkeys  Inn,  for  a  goose  which  weighed  11  lb.  The  ostler 
agreed  to  give  Mr.  E.  one  halfpenny  for  the  first  pound,  a 
penny  for  the  second  and  in  like  manner  to  double  the  sum 
for  every  succeeding  pound,  which  raised  the  price  of  the 
goose  to  .  .  ."  But  instead  of  hearing  at  once  the  conclusion 
of  the  matter  it  will  be  more  interesting  if — no  doubt  like  the 
astute  Mr.  Evans — we  decermine  the  ooBt  of  the  goose  by 
calculation. 

If  P  is  the  cost  in  halfpence  we  have 
P=l+2+4+8+-.- 
-  1  +  2  +  2'  +  2'  +  .  .  .  +  2'« 

The  calculation  of  the  sum  of  this  series  can  be  greatly  ab- 
breviated by  noting  that  it  is  l  +  o+a^+.  .  ,+o"~' 
with  a  =  2,  n  =  11.     But  by  Ex.  XXXV,  No.  5,  we  have 

l  +  a  +  a*+...  +  o"-'=  ■■  ■ 

a'  -_1 
"  o  -  1 
Hence  in  this  oose 

P  =  {2"  -  1)  halfpence 
=  2017  halfpence 
=  £1  ds.  3^. 
We  are  told  that  the  discovery  of  this  answer  to  the  problem 
caused  "great  mortification  to  the  purchaser".*     No  wonder! 
Here  is  another  problem.     A  tree  grows  1  foot  during  (he 
first  year  of  its  life ;  in  each  successive  year  its  inoreaBe  in 
hei^t  is  nine-tenths  of  the  increase  during  the  previous  year. 
How  high  will  it  become  in  a  given  number  of  years? 

'  The  Btory  was  reprinted  in  the  London  Observer  of  Januar; 
13,  1913,  under  the  hesdii^  "A  Hundred  Yeara  Ago", 
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In  this  case  we  lure  for  the  height  h  after  n  years 
»  -  1  +  0-9  +  (09)'  +  (09)"  +  (0-9)«  +  .  .  .  +  (0-9)- -> 

1  -  (o-9r 

1  -0-9 
-  10(1  -  (0-9)-) 
Kow  the  intereating  thing  about  this  answer  is  that  the  term 
(0-9)°  or  {-^1°  becomea  amaller  aa  » inoreases.  For  what- 
ever value  it  haa  for  a  given  year  ita  value  for  the  next 
year  will  be  only  nine-tentha  of  the  previous  value.  Thus,  in 
time,  (0-9)"  will  become  too  amall  to  be  measurable  or 
visible — smaller,  in  fact,  than  any  minutest  fraotion  of  a 
foot  that  yon  can  name.  In  other  words,  the  second  factor 
of  the  expression  10{1  -  (0'9)"}  can  be  made  to  differ  from  1 
by  as  little  aa  we  pleaae.  Henoe  the  height  of  the  tree  will 
in  time  differ  from  10  feet  by  an  entirely  inappreciable  amount. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  10  feet  is  the  final  height 
which  the  tree  would  reach  even  if  it  grew  for  ever.  This 
fact  ia  conveniently  expressed  by  saying  that  the  sum  of  the 
aeries  wbidi  gives  ua  the  height  of  the  tree  approaches  10 
aa  the  number  of  terma  increaaes.  The  full  meaning  of  this 
statement  ia  that,  altiiough  the  tree  will  never  reach  exactly 
10  feet,  yet  if  you  name  a  height  aa  little  short  of  10  feet  as 
you  please  the  tree's  height  will  in  time  become  still  nearer 
to  10  feet,  and  will  ever  after  remain  still  nearer.  No  such 
statement  could  be  made  about  a  series  of  increaaing  terms. 

g  2.  Geometric  Series, — These  examples  suggeat  a  method 
that  can  be  used  for  summing  any  series  in  which  each  term 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  its  predecessor  by  a  constant 
factor.  Such  a  series  of  n  terms  can  always  be  expressed  in 
the  form 

a  +  ar  +  or*  +    ...    +  ar"'^, 
r  being  the  constant  factor  or  (as  it  is  generally  termed)  oon- 
Btant  ratio.     Then  we  have  for  the  sum  S ; — 

S  =  a  +  ar  +  ar^  +  or'  +  .  .  .  +  or' " ' 
=  a(l  +  r  +  r"+  .  .  .  +  r"'') 


The  last  form  of  the  sum  is  more  appropriate  when  r  is 
T.  15 
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□nmerioally  greater  than  1  and  the  earlier  form  when  r  is 
nomerioaUy  less  than  1. 

Series  of  this  kind  are  called  geometric  seriet.  (See  Note 
on  Ex.  XXXVI,  No.  6.) 

In  general  we  have,  by  Ex.  XXXV,  No.  24,  that 


r^-0 


1  +  r  +  T 


Now  if  r  is  Dumerioally  less  than  1  the  fraational  complement 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller  as  n  increases  and  by 

taking  n  large  enough  may  be  made  Bmaller  than  any  number 
that  any  one  chooses  lo  specify.  Hence  the  fraction  a/(l  -r) 
becomes  ever  more  approximately  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
series  the  more  numerous  the  terms.  When  the  terms  ore 
unlimited  in  number  or  are  very  numerous  it  may  be  taken, 
therefore,  as  the  sum  of  the  series.  Since,  however,  in  strict- 
ness the  complement  ar"/(l  -  r)  always  retains  some  value, 
though  a  negligible  one,  a/(l - r)  is  called  the  "sum  to  in- 
finity ".  This  term  simply  means  that  by  a>  convenient  fiction 
we  may  suppose  that  if  the  terms  were  "  infinite  "  in  number 
the  sum  would  be  exactly  a/(l  -  r).  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  convenient  fiction.  The 
actual  facts  are,  as  stated,  that  by  making  the  terms  numerous 
enough  the  exact  sum  of  the  series  may  be  brought  as  near  to 
a/(l  -  r)  as  we  please,  and  that  the  addition  of  further  terms 
will  bring  it  still  nearer  to  this  number. 

If  r  is  positive  and<l  the  complement  ar "/(I  -r)  is  always 
positive.  The  fraction  o/{l  -  r)  marks,  therefore,  a  limit  which 
the  sum  of  the  series  never  quite  reaches.  But  if  r  is  negative 
odd  powers  of  r  are  negative  and  the  corresponding  values 
of  the  complement  ar'/(l  ~  r)  will  be  negative,  while  those 
corresponding  to  even  values  of  n  will  as  before  be  positive. 
Thus  the  sum  of  the  series  will  be  alternately  greater  and  less 
than  aj(l  -  r)  but  the  successive  values  of  the  sum  will  swing 
less  and  less  above  and  below  fl/(l  -  r)  as  n  increases.  The 
table  below  gives  the  values  of  the  sum  of 

1-4+i-i  +  A^-   ...  fori,  2,  3,  ..  .  8  terms. 
Here  the  "  sum  to  infinity  "  is 
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1  +  i 

=  1 

-  0-6666  .  .  . 

and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  odd  terms  approach  this  value  from 
above  and  the  even  terms  from  below.  However  far  the  series 
is  continued  no  term  will  exactly  reach  it. 

«=i         3  5  7 

S  =  1        0-75  0-6875  0-671875 

a  =     0-5  0-625  065625  06640625 

» ~       2  4  6  8 

[Ex.  XXXVI  may  now  be  worked.] 
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CHAPTEK  XXIII. 

THE  COMPLETE  NDUBEB-5CALE. 

{Ch.  xvn.,  g  10;  Exa.  XXXVII,  XXXVIII.) 
g  1.  The  Complete  Numb&r-Scale. — It  will  be  well  at  this 
point  to  aummarize  and  complete  the  chief  ideas  which  under- 
lie the  work  of  Exa,  XXVII-XXXVI. 

In  Ex.  XXVII  we  began  to  face  problems  the  atudy  of 
which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  device  of  attaching  plus  and 
minus  signs  to  the  numbers  of  arithmetic.  In  that  way  we 
reached  the  notion  of  a  scale  of  directed  numbeta  (symbolized 
by  the  points  of  an  endless  line  AB)  which  may  be  supposed 
to  start  at  zero  and  be  continued  without  end  each  way,  eo 
that  a  mirror  held  acroas  the  series  at  the  zero-point,  O,  and 
facing  A  would  give  OB,  the  negative  part  of  the  scale,  aa  a 
reflection  of  OA,  the  poaitive  part.  One  important  advantage 
of  using  this  scale  is  that  when  we  are  dealing  with  any  set  of 
things  which  naturally  fall  into  a  aettled  order  with  regard  to 
one  another  we  can  assign  a  special  number  to  each  of  them 
and  need  have  no  fear  that  the  asaignment  will  be  upset  by  the 
occurrence  of  new  members  of  the  aeriea  for  which  provision 
was  not  originally  made.  Thus  when  Fahrenheit  adopted 
(1714)  the  thermometer  graduation  which  is  commonly  used 
in  England,  he  chose  32°  below  freezing-point  aa  the  starting- 
point  of  his  scale,  becauae  he  belieyed  that  this  graduation 
represented  the  greatest  cold  obtainable.  It  was,  of  course, 
soon  found  that  even  the  natural  coldness  of  the  air  of  the 
Arctic  regions  is  often  more  intense  than  the  ooldneaa  which 
brings  the  mercury  to  the  Fahrenheit  zero.  But  by  giving 
aigna  to  the  degrees  and  continuing  the  scale  below  zero  as 
a  negative  graduation  a  means  was  easily  found  of  placing 
recorda  of  Arctic  cold  in  the  aame  series  aa  the  records  of  our 
own  more  moderate  climate. 
A  greater  advaotage  is  that  by  the  use  of  directed  numbers 
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problems  which  would  have  to  be  considered  separately  if  we 
v?ere  restricted  to  the  ordinary  numbers  of  arithmetic  can  all 
be  studied  together  and  solved  by  a  single  algebraic  investi- 
gation. Take  as  a  simple  instance  the  formula  which  gives 
the  distance  (li)  apart  after  time  t  of  two  motor  cars  which 
move  along  the  same  road  with  different  speeds  (ii^,  v^)  and 
are  originally  at  a  given  distance  apart  (d^).  If  om-  sym- 
bols stood  only  for  non-directed  numbers  we  should  have 
to  give  a  whole  set  of  formulse  to  suit  the  various  oases — cars 
going  the  same  way,  the  faster  in  front ;  going  the  same  way 
the  slower  in  front ;  going  different  ways  and  towards  one 
another ;  difTerent  ways  but  away  from  one  another,  etc,,  etc. 
But  with  the  aid  of  directed  numbers  alt  possible  cases  are 
included  in  the  single  formula  d  =•  d^  +  (Vi  -  Vj)  t.  This 
advantage  depends  entirely  upon  the  fact  that  all  possible 
velocities  and  distances  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and 
all  possible  times  both  in  the  future  and  in  the  past  can  be 
treated  respectively  as  members  of  a  single  series  of  velocities, 
distances  or  times  by  assigning  directed  numbers  to  them. 
Ess.  XXVIII  and  XXIX  contain  many  instances  of  this 
labour-saving  virtue  of  directed  numbers. 

One  more  example.  Suppose  there  are  a  number  of  persons 
possessed  of  different  sums  of  ready  money — £1,  £5,  £10, 
£100,  etc., — and  a  number  of  others  who  possess  nothing 
but  owe  difTerent  sums — £1,  £5,  £20,  etc.  These  CEin  all  be 
arranged  in  one  series  in  order  of  their  financial  position.  If 
we  take  zero  to  represent  the  financial  position  of  the  person 
who  has  empty  pockets  but  no  debts  then  the  position  of  A 
who  possesses  £5  can  be  labelled  +  5  and  that  of  B  who 
owes  £5  labelled  -  5,  etc.  Upon  this  plan  transactions 
which  carry  a  person  from  the  category  of  possessors  into 
the  category  of  debtors  can  be  brought  into  line  with  those 
which  affect  merely  the  amount  of  possessions  or  debts. 
Thus  if  A  incurs  a  liability  for  £20  his  financial  position  is 
carried  from  -H  5  to  -  15. 

It  is  often  said  of  directed  numbers  that  (for  example) 
while  +  20  is  greater  than  +  18,  -  20  is  less  than  -  18  and 
that  all  negative  numbers  are  less  than  nothing.  The  last 
example  shows  the  inadvisability  of  such  a  statement.  A 
person  who  owes  £20  does  not  possess  less  than  a  person 
who  owes  £18,  for  neither  possesses  anything,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  obviously  absurd  to  suppose  anything  to  be  le^  than 
n,r,„.=-i>,  Google 
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nobbing.  Directed  numbers  should  be  spokeu  of  as  differing 
nob  in  magnitude  but  in  posiuon  with  regard  to  the  zero.  Per- 
haps the  most  convenient  form  of  statement  to  use  is  that,  of 
two  numbers  on  the  scale,  the  first,  represented  in  fig.  63  by  a 
point  to  (he  right  of  the  point  which  represents  the  second, 
is  higher  in  the  scale,  and  the  second  number  lower  in 
the  scale.  Thus  -  18  is  higher  than  -  20  but  +  18  lower 
than  +  20,  while  all  positive  numbers  are  higher  than  all 
negative  numbers  and  all  negative  numbers  are  lower  than 
zero.  When  a  and  b  are  directed  numbers  the  symbolisms 
a>b,  a<.b  should  always  be  read  "o  is  higher  than  b," 
"a  is  lower  than  b". 


-10       -IS       -to       -9  0        +8       ♦»      4IS       +10 


g  2.  Operations  on  Directed  Numbers. — Let  the  points  P, 
and  Pg  (fig,  63)  represent  two  directed  numbers  a  and  h. 
Then  we  may  think  of  all  operations  performed  on  a  and  b  as 
having  the  effect  of  moving  Pj  and  Pj  higher  or  lower  along 
the  scale.  Thus  ax  n,  if  n  is  a  non-directed  number  such 
as  3,  or  4'2,  or  3/11,  simply  carries  Pj  to  a  point  n  times  OP, 
from  0  but  can  never  cause  it  to  pass  over  O.  The  result  of 
a  +  6  could  be  shown  by  sliding  the  segment  OPj  to  right  or 
left  until  the  end  now  at  0  coincides  with  P|.  P^  then  marks 
the  point  to  which  P,  must  be  shifted  if  it  is  to  represent 
a  +  b.  The  operation  may  or  may  not  carry  P,  across  0. 
The  result  of  a  -  ^  is  shown  by  sliding  OP^  until  F^  coincides 
with  P|.  The  other  end  of  the  segment  now  marks  the  point 
to  which  P,  must  be  shifted  to  represent  a  -  b.  For  the 
movement  from  0  to  this  point  represents  the  combination 
a  +  {-  b)  =  a  -  b. 

The  effect  of  multiplying  a  by  a  directed  number  b  is  beat 
thought  of  in  the  first  instance  as  the  production  of  a  rect- 
angle on  the  positive  (upper)  or  negative  (lower)  side  of  OP,. 
But  since  the  number  of  positive  or  negative  units  of  area  in 
the  rectangle  will  have  a  place  at  some  point  fi  on  AB  the 
effect  may  finaUy  be  taken  to  be  to  shift  F,  to  B.    P,  will  thus 
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be  carried  aoroas  O  if  2i  ia  negative  and  left  farther  from  or 
nearer  to  O  according  as  P,  is  without  or  within  the  range 
from  +  1  to  -  1.  H  6  is  negative  and  -  l<b<  +  1,  suc- 
cessive multiplication  by  b  (i.e.  ab",  n  positive)  wUl  carry  P^ 
backwards  and  forwards  across  0  and  bring  it  constantly 
nearer  to  0 — but  never  quite  up  to  it.  The  effects  of  single 
or  rei>eated  division  of  a  by  &  (i.e.  ab",  n  negative)  can  be 
investigated  similarly. 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  operation  that  gives  rise  to  diffi- 
culty. Wherever  P^  is  originally,  the  operation  o^  always 
leaves  it  on  the  positive  side  of  0.  It  follows  that  the  inverse 
operation  ^a  can  be  performed  only  if  Fj  starts  on  the  posi- 
tive sida  In  other  words  we  cannot  take  the  square  root  of 
a  negative  number.  This  difficulty  does  not  arise  with  an 
odd  power  such  as  a\  for  a  x  a^  wUl  leave  Pj  on  the  positive 
side  of  0  if  it  starts  on  that  side  and  on  the  negative  side 
if  it  starts  there.  Moreover,  since  a  x  a  always  leaves  P, 
on  the  positive  side  no  matter  on  which  side  it  started  the 
result  of  ^a  is  ambiguous.  It  may  imply  carrying  P,  on  to 
the  negative  side  of  0  or  leaving  it  on  the  positive  side. 
That  is,  every  positive  number  has  two  square  roots — one 
positive  and  the  other  negative. 

A  further  difficulty  which  may  affect  all  root-operations  is 
that  of  "  surds  ".  As  we  saw  (ch.  vii.,  B,  g  2)  there  is  really 
no  number  on  our  scale  which  when  squared  gives  (tor  ex- 
ample) +  20.  We  could  by  a  geometrical  oonstruction  de- 
fine a  point  P  so  distant  from  0  that  the  area  of  the  square 
upon  OP  is  +  20,  but  we  cannot  name  any  whole  or 
fractional  number  which  belongs  to  that  point  We  oan  only 
find  pairs  of  numbers,  belonging  to  points  that  constantly 
approach  eaoh  other,  between  which  the  unnumbered  point 
lies.  For  purposes  of  calculation  this  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty suffices.  If  we  want  anything  better  we  must  regard 
"  ^20  "  as  itself  the  label  of  this  point  in  our  graduated  line. 
%  3.  Fractions. — We  have  seen  that  combinations  of  directed 
numbers  may  be  treated  according  to  the  same  rules  as  com- 
binations of  non-directed  numbers  conneeted  by  plut  and 
minus  signs  bearing  the  ordinary  arithmetical  senses  of 
"add"  and  "subtract".  The  manipulation  of  fractions  in 
which  the  numerators  and  denominators  are  directed  num- 
bers has  not  yet  been  formally  examined. 
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In  ch.  IX.  it  was  asaumed  for  oonvemence  that  an  alge- 
braio  fraction,  snoh  as  a/b,  always  desoribes  an  arithmetical 
fraction.  This  need  not  be  the  case.  For  example,  a/b 
may  measure  the  ratio  of  the  distance  (a)  that  a  poiDt  has 
travelled  to  the  time  (b)  that  the  jonroey  has  taken.  In  that 
case  if  the  distance  (say  - 12  feet)  is  an  exact  multiple  of  the 
time  {say  +  3  seconds)  the  number  represented  by  a/b  will 
be  integral  ( -  4).  Thus  the  value  of  a/b  when  a  and  b  are 
directed  may  be  represented  by  any  point  on  our  scale.  That 
is,  although  a/b  is  always  fractional  in  form  it  need  not  be 
fractional  in  value. 

We  must  now  inqoire  whether  algebraic  fractions  whose 
numerators  and  denominators  are  directed  numbers  can  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  fractions  of  Exs.  XII  and 

Xm.  To  begin  with,  can  we  say  that  r  x  2"  hii^  ^' 
us  suppose  that  a/b  (represented  by  F,  fig.  63)  is  negative  and 
c/d  (represented  by  F,)  is  positive.  Then  a  and  b  must  have 
different  signs  and  c  and  d  the  same  sign.  The  various 
possibilitiee,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  sign  of  the  product,  niay 
be  represented  thus  :■ — 

Thus,  however  the  operations  may  be  supposed  to  occur,  the 
final  result  wilt  always  be  to  bring  the  indicating  point  to  the 
same  position  (say  B)  on  the  negative  aide  of  0.  Similar 
investigations,  assuming  that  a/b  and  c/d  are  both  positive  or 
both  n^ative,  obviously  lead  to  the  same  result.    We  conclude 

that  we  may  write  ^  x  ^  =  ^  in  all  cases,  without  inquiry 

into  the  signs  of  the  nambere. 

Next,  ia  the  value  of  a/b  affected  by  multiplying  numerator 
and  denominator  hy  the  same  (directed)  number  df  Ob- 
viously not,  for  (by  the  preceding  argument) 

It  follows  that  the  operation  of  "  reduction  to  a  common 
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denomiDalor  "  for  the  purpose  of  adding  or  aubtrootiog  frac- 
tions may  be  carried  out  with  directed  as  with  non-directed 
numbers.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  addition  and  sub- 
trEMstion  are  themselTes  algebraic. 

Finally,  since  we  may  treat  bracketed  groups  of  directed 
numbera  just  as  we  may  treat  similar  groups  of  non-directed 
numbers,  all  cases  of  the  "  simplification  "  of  algebraic  frac- 
tions may  be  performed  with  symbols  representing  directed 
numbers  exactly  as  with  those  representing  non-directed 
numbers. 

§  i.  Equations. — A  last  question  remains.     Do  the  rules 

for  "  changing  the  subject ''  hold  good  in  the  case  of  relations 

between  directed  numbers?    As  an  example  consider  the 

problem  of  finding  the  value  of  n  from 

b 

a  + =  c 

q-pn 
all  the  symbols  standing  for  positive  or  negative  numbers. 

If  we  knew  the  value  of  n  and  substituted  it  on  the  left  the 
numbers  on  the  two  sides  of  the  relation  would,  of  course,  be 
identical.  Let  the  point  P  moving  along  the  upper  scale 
{fig.  63)  record  the  values  of  the  left-hand  side  and  Q  moving 
along  the  lower  scale  those  of  the  right-hand  side.  Then  P 
and  Q  occupy,  at  first,  corresponding  positions  on  their  respec- 
tive scales.  To  remove  a  from  the  left  add  the  component 
{-  a)  to  both  sides.  This  operation  must  have  the  same 
efifeot  both  on  P  and  Q,  moving  them  (say)  to  F,  and  Q|. 
The  relation  becomes,  therefore, 
b 
q~  pn~  "  ^' 
Next  multiply  both  sides  by  g  -  pn.  Here  again  since  the 
same  operation  is  performed  upon  numbers  occupying  the  same 
position  in  the  number  scale  the  results  must  be  identical. 
We  may  suppose  them  to  be  represented  by  Pj  and  Q^.  We 
may  write,  therefore, 

b  =  {c  -  a)  (q  -  pn). 
Now  divide  each  side  by  (c  -  a).    By  the  same  argument  the 
results,  represented  by  Fg  and  Qj,  must  be  identical  and  we 
may  write 

^^^  =  q  -  pn        .        .        .         (i) 
By  continuing  this  process — ^first  adding  -  g  to  both  sides 
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and   then    dividing   by  -  p — we    bring   the   reprwentative 

pdnts  to  their  final  positionB — still  identical — and  we  have 

n  ~  \bl(c  ~  a)  -  q)l{- p) 

-  |3  -  bl(c  -  fl)!/p 

In  this  example  all  the  typical  operations  involved  in 
changing  the  Bubject  have  been  involved,  and  the  argument 
shows  that,  although  they  must  be  justified  on  difFerent  grounds 
from  those  of  ch.  z.,  yet  the  operations  themselves  may  be 
carried  out  in  exactly  the  same  way  ilpon  directed  as  upon 
non-directed  numbers. 

Suppose  that  when  the  calculation  had  reached  the  stage 
represented  by  (i)  and  by  the  points  Pj  and  Qj,  a  component 
-  (g  -  pn)  had  been  added  to  each  side.  The  obvious  effect 
on  Q  would  be  to  bring  it  to  zero.  F  would  therefore  have 
come  to  zero  also.  The  relation  would  then  have  read 
W  -  a)  -  (4  ^  jm)  -  0 
or  pn  +  bj{c  -  a)  -  g  —  0  .  .  (ii) 
No  matter  what  the  original  relation  may  be  it  can  always  be 
reduced,  by  the  algebraic  addition  to  each  side  of  a  suitable  com- 
ponent,  to  the  form  in  which  the  right-hand  aide  is  zero.  This 
is  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  steindard  form  of  expression. 
It  plays  so  important  a  part  in  algebra  that  we  shall  give  it  a 
speoiid  name — equation.  It  is  true  that  this  term  is  often 
applied  to  relations  in  other  forms,  such  as  (i),  but  there  is  an 
advantage  in  reserving  it  for  the  standard  form  and  we  shall 
generally  follow  that  practice.  To  find  the  value  of  a  vari- 
able from  a  relation  expressed  in  this  standard  form  is  called 
"  solving  the  equation  "  and  any  value  of  the  variable  which 
satisfies  the  relation  is  called  a  root  of  the  equation. 

[Exs.  XXXVII  and  SXXVIII  may  now  be  worked.] 
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THE  PROGRAMME  OF  SECTION  II  (EX  8.  XXXIX-L) 

g  1,  The  Contents  of  the  Oroap. — It  has  already  been  said 
(ch.  T.,  §  3)  that  the  second  group  of  exercises  of  Section  II 
corresponds  in  character  to  the  second  group  of  Section  I. 
Thus  those  exercises,  like  these,  fall  naturally  into  two  sub- 
divisions. In  £xs.  XXXIX  and  XLII-XLIX  the  simple  study 
of  proportionality  of  the  earlier  section  Ib,  by  the  introduction 
of  directed  uumbers,  expa>nded  and  generalized  into  an  ele- 
mentary doctrine  of  functions  of  one  variable  of  the  first  and 
second  degrees,  culminating  in  a  study  of  the  relations  be- 
tween these  functions  whioh  are  covered  by  the  technical 
terms  "  differentiation  "  and  "  integration  ".  In  Sxs.  XL 
and  XLI  directed  numbers  are  used  in  a  similar  way  to  ex- 
tend the  range  of  the  trigonometrical  ratios  to  all  angles  up 
to  360°,  In  Ex.  L  this  part  of  the  work  is  completed  by  a 
simple  inquiry  into  the  methods  by  which  tables  of  the 
trigonometrical  ratios  may  be  calculated.  It  will  be  more 
convenient  to  consider  the  exercises  of  the  sub-divisions 
separately  than  to  discuss  the  contents  of  the  group  seriatim. 
The  first  half  of  this  chapter  is,  accordingly,  given  to  the  ex- 
ercises in  which  the  idea  of  a  function  is  developed,  and  the 
second  half  to  the  trigonometrical  exercises. 

§  2.  Unear  Functions  (Ex.  XXXIX.  ch.  xxv..  A).— 
The  discussion  in  ch.  xviii.,  C,  and  the  graphical  examples 
in  Ex.  XXIX  have  prepared  the  way  for  ch.  xxv.,  A,  and 
the  corresponding  exeroise.  The  relation  of  the  present 
argument  to  the  work  upon  which  it  is  based  is  that  described 
in  ch.  XI.,  §  I,  and  ch.  xn.,  g  4.  That  is,  from  the  study  of 
concrete  cases  in  which  the  variables  are  connected  by  a  linear 
relation  -we  are  now  to  tnrn  our  attention  to  the  relation 
itself.  As  before,  oar  study  of  the  relation  is  to  be  guided 
lat^ely  by  consideration  of  the  familiar  properties  of  its 
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"  graphic  symbol  " — the  straight  line — while  y  and  x  are  to 
be  our  algebraic  symbols  for  the  words  "  dependeut  variable  " 
and  "  independent  variable  ". 

The  lesson  is  simple  but  the  teacher  should  attend  care- 
fully to  a  point  of  logic  which  is  sometimes  slurred.  The 
original  definition  of  the  tangent  of  an  angle  (ch.  xiii.,  A) 
applies  only  to  angles  less  than  90°,  for  it  is  based  upon  the 
properties  of  right-angled  triangles.  If,  then,  angles  between 
90°  and  180°  are  to  be  considered  as  possessing  tangents  these 
must  be  defined  in  a  new  way.  For  the  present  the  simplest 
way  is  that  of  oh.  X3V.,  A,  S  2 ;  by  definition,  the  tangent 
of  an  obtuse  angle  is  to  be  considered  equal  to  that  of  its 
supplement  but  negative  in  sign. 

In  connexion  with  Ex.  XXXIX  the  teacher  should  read 
again  ch.  xi.,  §  1.  All  the  examples  must  be  considered  im- 
portant because  of  their  dired;  bearing  upon  much  subsequent 
work.  The  teacher  is  advised  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  device  of  "  shifting  the  graph  "  which  will  be  constantly 
used  throughout  the  rest  of  the  book.  This  device  is  equiva- 
lent analytically  to  the  more  usual  "  change  of  origin,"  but 
is  preferred  here  as  a  more  vivid,  attractive  and  intelligible 
idea.  In  demonstrating  it  upon  the  squared  blackboard  the 
teacher  may  conveniently  make  use  of  a  piece  of  thin  white 
tape  to  be  secured  by  a  couple  of  drawing  pins,  or  a  metre 
rule  turned  edgewise  to  the  class. 

In  No-  3  the  positions  of  the  lines  should  be  determined 
by  substituting  first  ^  =  0  and  then  x  =  Q,  and  so  finding 
where  they  cross  the  axes. 

In  No.  4  (i)  the  answer  is,  of  course,  that  when  expressed 
in  the  form 

y  =  ax  +  h 
a  is  the  same  for  both  lines.  In  No.  4  (ii)  the  coefB.oieDts 
of  X  are  respectively  4-  |  and  -  ^.  The  angle  whose  tan- 
gent is  I  is  the  complement  of  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  j. 
CaUing  the  former  a,  the  latter  is  90°  -  a.  It  follows  that 
the  angle  whose  tangent  is  -  ^  is  180°  -  (90°  -  a),  i.e. 
90°  +  a ;  that  is,  the  two  lines  are  perpendicular.  The  same 
argument  is  generalized  in  No.  S. 

§  3.  Hyperbolic  and  PwraboUc  Functions  (Ex.  XLII, 
ch.  XXVI.,  A,  B). — The  arguments  of  these  lessons  and  ex- 
amples are  the  natural  extension  of  those  of  oh.  xvi.,  A,  B, 
and  ExB.  XXIII,  XXIV.     The  exploration  of  the  "  fields  "  of 
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the  iwo  kinds  of  fuDotions  oSers  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
heuhstio  work  on  the  port  of  the  oUss,  and  an  admirable 
illuBtration  of  the  power  of  a  graphic  method  to  stimulate  and 
guide  mathematical  thinking.  The  teaoher  should,  in  par- 
ticular, refrain  from  anticipating  the  olaM'B  discovery  of  the 
situation  of  the  branches  needed  to  complete  the  hyperbola 
and  the  parabola,  and  should  be  ready  to  make  good  use  of 
inevitable  first  mifitakes. 

The  examples  showing  how  the  position  of  the  graph  de- 
pends upon  the  form  of  its  algebraic  expression  are  of  great 
importance  and  should  be  studied  by  means  of  a  movable 
graph  drawn  upon  tracing  paper  (Nos.  I-4,  p-Il)-  A  mov- 
able parabola  for  blackboard  demonstration  is  easily  made  by 
shaping  a  length  of  stiff  iron  or  copper  wire,  and  may  be  used 
with  much  effect.  The  construction  of  a  movable  hyperbola 
is  not  so  simple  ^noe  it  must  inclade  some  device  for  securing 
to  one  another  the  two  branches  of  the  carve.  In  any  case 
Nos.  3,  4,  10,  11,  13  should  be  taken  orally,  the  movemeuta 
of  the  graphs  being  made  simultaneously  by  the  whole  class. 

Nos.  15-18  should  be  emphasized  since  they  contain  the 
essence  of  the  method  which  is  to  be  used  in  Ex.  XLIII  for 
the  solution  of  quadratic  equations. 

Parabolic  functions  involving  positive  and  negative  values 
of  the  variable  are  of  great  importance  in  the  physical  world. 
•  For  example,  the  path  followed  by  the  centre  of  a  cricket 
ball  thrown  into  the  air  is  very  nearly  a  parabola ;  that  is,  its 
vertical  hei^t  is  a  parabolic  function  of  its  horizontal  dis- 
placement. The  path  of  a  bullet  fired  from  a  rifle  is  less 
perfectly  parabolic  because  it  is  distorted  by  a  greater  air- 


The  practical  study  of  one  or  two  cases  of  parabolic  motion 
is  a  legitimate  application  of  the  methods  of  Ex.  XUII  aod 
will  do  much  to  secure  mastery  of  the  theory  of  the  function. 
Mr.  G.  Goodwill  {Elementary  Meckamcs,  Clarendon  Press, 
1913)  has  described  (pp.  34-6)  some  beautiful  experiments 
tor  tracing  the  path  of  a  projectile.  Nos-  29,  30  of  Ex. 
XLIII  in£cate  another  more  easily  performed.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  mathematical  classroom  the  following  extremely 
simple  method  will  be  found  quite  satisfactory  (No.  28). 
Pin  a  sheet  of  squared  or  plain  paper  on  a  smooth  drawing- 
board.  Fis  the  board  in  a  sloping  position  with  its  lower 
edge  at  the  edge  of  the  table.     Take  a  smooth  aad  uniform 
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ball  (a  motor-oar  b&ll-bearitig  or  a  billiard  ball  has  the  requidto 
amoothneas  and  uniformity)  and  smear  it  li|^tly  with  lubricat- 
ing oil.  After  one  or  two  trials  (perform^  before  the  oiling 
it  will  be  found  easy  to  project  the  ball  diagonally  across  the 
drawing-board  so  that  it  leaves  an  oily  parabolic  track.  A  line 
can  be  drawn  to  preserve  the  record  which  can  be  given  out  to 
the  class  for  study. 

§  4.  Quadratic  Equations  (Ex.  XUII,  ch.  xxvi.,  C). — 
Quadratic  equaticHiB  are  undoubtedly  important  but  they  have 
loomed  too  large  in  the  elementary  algebra  course.  They  are 
too  often  introduced  without  an  adequate  motive — generally, 
perhaps,  because  after  "  doing  "  equations  with  one  root  it  is 
time  to  pass  on  to  equations  with  two  1  Moreover,  as  the  ro- 
solt  of  this  formal  and  unpedagogical  mode  of  treatment,  they 
are  too  often  nothing  but  formal  exercises  leading  to  "  prob- 
lems" more  than  usually  unoonvincing  and  infertile.  All 
these  disadvantages  are  avoided  by  treating  the  study  of  quad- 
ratics as  merely  an  episode  in  the  general  elementary  theory 
of  parabolic  functions.  This  is  the  point  of  view  adopted  in 
ch.  ixvi.,  C,  and  Ex,  XLIII.  The  pupil  has  already  learnt 
a  good  deal  about  the  parabolic  function  and  its  graph — in- 
cluding the  determination  of  turning  values  and  the  taming 
points  which  correspond  to  them.  He  knows  that,  in  general, 
a  given  value  of  the  function  is  produced  by  two  di£FereD(  values 
(^  x;  it  is  natural,  therefore,  to  inquire  how  these  values  may 
be  calculated.  In  the  search  for  an  nniversal  method  of  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  he  discovers  that  a  particular  case — the 
ease  of  ^  =  0— can  be  solved  (when  it  is  soluble  at  all)  by  the 
simple  device  of  factorizing  the  function,  and  finds  eJeo  that 
all  other  cases  can  be  reduced  to  this  case.  Thus  the  deter- 
mination of  the  values  of  x  for  which  the  value  of  the  function 
vanishes  is  seen  to  be  a  process  of  considerable  technical  im- 
portance and  therefore  worthy  of  detailed  study. 

This  way  of  approaching  the  subject  leads  to  a  noteworthy 
consequence,  namely,  that  no  attention  Is  given  to  the  so- 
called  "  imaginary  roots  ".  In  the  case  of  every  parabolic 
function  the  field  of  y  has  a  certain  definite  upper  or  lower 
limit.  Each  value  of  y  within  the  field  corresponds  to  two 
different  values  of  x  with  the  exception  of  the  valOe  of  y  which 
bounds  the  field.  This  last  corresponds,  strictly  speaking,  to 
only  one  value  of  x,  though  it  is  convenient  to  adopt  the  con- 
vention that  X  has  in  this  case  two  identical  values.     To  ask 
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what  valaeB  of  x  oorreBpond  to  a  value  of  y  outside  the  field 
of  ^  is  to  ask  a  seU-oontradiotory  and,  therefore,  abaurd 
question.  It  follows  that  some  quadratic  equations  will  have 
two  roots,  others  one  root— or,  if  you  prefer  to  put  it  so,  two 
ideotioal  roots — while  others  will  have  no  roots  at  all. 

There  should  be  do  need  to  defend  this  way  of  regarding 
the  matter  from  the  standpoint  either  of  teaching  practice  or 
of  mathematical  theory.  The  "  imaginary  "  root  is  certainly 
a  rook  of  stumbling  to  the  thoughtful  beginner  whose  common 
sense  is  offended  by  the  supposition  that  a  negative  number 
may  in  any  sense  possess  a  square  root.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  not  at  all  perturbed  to  find  that  some  equations  have  no 
solutions — especially  when  be  sees  that  this  circumstance  is 
correlated  with  an  obvious  property  of  the  parabolic  graph — 
and  is,  as  a  rule,  secretly  of  opinion  that  it  Ib  "  silly  "  to  insist 
upon  finding  them.  Again,  the  notion  of  "  imaginary  "  num- 
bers is  equally  offensive  to  modern  mathematical  theory.  It 
is,  in  fact,  simply  another  remnant  of  the  cloud  of  confusion 
that  shrouded  the  early  history  of  many  of  the  main  ideas  of 
algebra  (cf.  cb.  xvii.,  g  1).  It  is  high  time  to  delete  the 
term  from  elementary  text-books  and  to  get  rid  of  its  mislead- 
ing associations.  But  this  act  of  salutary  purgation  demands 
as  its  correlative  a  suitable  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  "  com- 
plex numbers  "  which  replaces  iu  modern  theory  the  illegiti- 
mate idea  of  imaginaries.  No  doubt  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  the  study  of  quadratics  the  occasion  for  teaching  the 
elements  of  this  doctrine,  but  there  is  much  more  to  be  said 
for  postponing  it  to  a  later  stage  in  mathematical  instruction. 
Postponement  both  avoids  the  risk  of  blurring  the  clear  lines 
of  association  between  the  quadratic  equation  and  the  para- 
bolic function,  and  secures  that  the  student  shall  attack  the 
question  of  complex  numbers  with  a  mind  mature  enough  to 
appreciate  the  logical  subtleties  involved  in  it.  For  these 
reasons  the  suggestion  that  quadratic  equations  which  are 
apparently  insoluble  may  after  all  be  solved  is  reserved  until 
the  student  is  well  into  Fart  II  of  this  work.  The  inevitable 
consequence  that  many  boys  and  girls  may  leave  school  with- 
out hearing  that  all  quadratic  equations  have  roots  is  one 
which  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  able  to  face  with  equanimity. 

Most  of  the  examples  in  Ex.  XLIII  are  of  familiar  types. 
The  solution  of  No.  i6  is,  of  coiurse, 

{x  -  ma)(x  -  m^)  -  0 
or  3?  -  m(a  -I-  p)x  -^  m^aB  -  0.  ,-.         . 
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It  shows  thftt  to  produce  an  equation  whose  roots  are  m 
times  those  of  a  giveo  equation  we  need  only  multiply  the 
ooeffident  of  x  by  m  and  the  oonstant  term  by  m^.  Apply- 
ing this  principle  to  No-  17  (i)  we  have  for  the  required 
equation 

3!=  -  8a;  -  48  =  0. 
Ho-  18  illustrates  a  rather  useful  application  of  this  method. 
In  (i)  we  have 

7a;^  +  43;  -  3  -  0 
iS  +  *ai  -  3  =  0. 


The  next  step  is  to  obtain  from  this  another  equation  whose 
roots  are  seven  times  as  large.  In  aooordance  with  the  fore- 
going result  this  equation  must  be 

ar*  +  4ai  -  21  -  0, 
the  roots  of  which  ore  obviously  —  7  and  +  3.     Hence  the 
roots  of  the  original  equation  are  -  1  and  +  ^. 

The  same  result  is  applied  in  Ex.  XUV,  Ko-  i.  where  we 
have 

ao!^  +  bx  +  c  •=  0 

The  equation  whose  roots  are  2a  times  the  roots  of  this 
equation  is 

a?  +  2bx  +  iac~  0 
whence  {x  +  i)*  -  (6"  -  iac)  =  0 

and  X b  +   7(6*  -  iac). 

From  this  result  we  see  at  once  that  the  roots  of  the  original 
equation  are  {  -  fe  +  J{lfl  -  iac)\/2a. 

g  5.  FuriheT  Equatiom  (Ex.  XLTV). — The  examples  of 
this  exercise  present  more  technical  dimculty  than  those  of 
the  last.  They  include  simple  illustrations  of  equations  with 
more  than  two  roots.  Nos.  II-15  ^H  be  required  in  the 
disttusaion  of  ch.  xxvu.,  B. 

The  graph  of  No.  3  is  shown  in  fig.  64.  It  is  clear  that 
y  =  +  i  corresponds  to  no  positive  value  of  x.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  it  con  correspond  to  no  negative  value,  for  if  x  is 
negative  each  of  the  two  terms  of  the  function  ia  negative. 
The  turning-point  asked  for  may  be  read  with  approximate  ac- 
curacy from  the  graph.  It  may  be  determined  by  calculation 
by  the  following  argument : — 
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3 
n'  -  (H  +  1)1  +  [H  +  S)   -0 

„h»c. . .  y  +  i±  Jt(y-  !)■  -  '^i. 

Now  bhia  expressioD  for  x  ahowe  that  there  ore  no  valaos  of 
y  which  make  (y  -  If  -  12  negative.  The  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  y  are  given,  therefore,  by  the  roots  of  the  equation 

(y  -  1)2  -  12  =  0, 
that  13.  by  +  1  +  2  ^3-     In  tlie  right-hand  branch  of  the 
curve,  therefore,  the  lowest  value  of  y  is  +  4-i6. 


The  graph  of  No-  5  is  fig.  65.  There  are  evidently  no 
values  of  x  for  which  y  =  0.  The  asymptotic  values  corre- 
sponding to  X  =  0  and  x  =  -  O'd  should  be  noted  with 
regard  to  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  branch  of  the  curve. 
In  No.  II  if  the  graph  is  moved  1  unit  to  the  right  we 
must  substitute  x  -  1  for  x ;  the  corresponding  fuuction  now 
les 
y={x-iy  +  3{x-iy-Hx  -  1  -  1 
=.  a:^  -  7a:  -  6 

^^  n        r 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  by  a  similar  Bubstitution  it  is  always 
possible  to  reduce  the  fnnotion 

y  =  oi*  ■+  fca:*  +  c!c  +  d 
to  the  form 

y  =  aa^  +  c'x  +  d' 
in  which  there  is  no  term  involving  i^.  This  property  of  a 
oiibic  fuiotioD  has  great  importance  in  the  algebraic  solution 
ol  equations  of  the  third  degree' ;  it  is  also  the  baeis  of  the 
graphic  method  of  solution  exemplified  in  Nos.  12-15-  ^° 
fig.  66  the  curve  is  the  graph  of  y  =  i",  the  line  AB  that  of 


y  =  Ix  +  6.      The  two  graphs  intersect  where  x  has  the 
values  +  3,-1,-2.     That  is, 

a^  -  7a!  +  6 

or    IB*  -  Ti  -  6  =  0 

when  X  has  any  one  of  those  three  values.     But  the  roots  of 

the  original  equation  are  lower  by  1  thao  the  roots  of  the 

derived  aquation ;  hence  the  roots  of 

a:»+32:*-4a:-12  =  0 
are  +  2,  -  2,  and  -  3. 

In  No.  14  the  graph  when  shifted  0'5  to  the  left  corre- 
sponds to 

y  -  af*  -  3-26a!  +  1-6. 
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Thus  we  have  to  detenmne  the  iotersectdoa  of  the  graphs  of 
y  =  x^  Au&y  =  3-2da:  -  1-5.  The  latter  is  the  line  GED  ia 
fig.  66,  and  the  points  of  intersection  are  where  x  has  the 
values  -  2,  +  0'5,  and  +  I-fl.  The  roots  of  the  original 
equation  are,  therefore,   -  1*5,  +  1,  and  +  2. 

§  6.  Inverse  Functions  (Ess.  XLV,  XLVI;  ch.  xxvi.,  D). 
— The  algebraic  prooees  for  finding  the  roots  of  a  qaadratio 
equation  may  be  looked  at  from  a  different  point  of  view — 
namely,  as  a  means  of  changing  the  subject  of  a  formula  in 
which  one  concrete  variable  is  represented  as  connected  with 
another  by  a  parabolic  relation.  This  use  of  the  process  is 
illustrated  in  division  A  of  Ex.  XLV.  The  natural  sequel  is 
to  regard  the  formulee  obtained  in  this  way  as  exemplifying  a 
new  set  of  fuDOtions,  each  of  which  is  the  "  inverse  "  of'  the 
parabolic  function  represented  by  the  formnla  from  which  it 
was  derived.  The  formal  study  of  the  relations  between 
direct  and  inverse  parabolic  functions  and  their  respective 
graphs  becomes,  then,  the  subject  of  division  B  of  the  exer- 
cise. Both  these  matters  are  treated  fully  in  ch.  sxvi.,  D, 
but  a  few  comments  upon  the  examples  may  be  of  service. 

The  formula  of  No-  3  can  be  thrown  into  the  form 
h  =  +  72  -  0-02(d  -  iy 
from  whlob  it  is  seen  that  the  ball  ree-ches  its  greatest  height 
(6  feet)  when  4  feet  past  the  bowling  crease.     The  answers 
to  the  other  two  questions  are  obtained  by  putting  d  =  Q  and 
d  =  +  66.     The  foregoing  formula  leads  directly  to  the  one 
required  in  No.  4  with  d  as  subject : — 
(d  -  iy  =  (73  -  A)/0-02 
d=  +i±   7(3600  -  50ft). 

The  substitution  of  A  =  1'45  "and  A  =  12  gives  the  answers 
to  the  questions  set  in  No.  i. 

The  two  methods  of  solving  No.  II  are  those  represented 
by  the  formulee 

s  -  iffi  -  «»  -  W 

and 

+  il±  ^  (1681  -  24  S) 
»=  g 

Both  show  that  B  cannot  rise  above  1681/24  or  70^.  The 
exact  value  of  n  corresponding  to  this  value  of  8  is  41/6  or 
6|.  Since,  however,  n  must  be  integral  it  is  clear  that  the 
greatest  sum  must  actually  correspond  either  to  n  =  6  or 
16* 
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n  -  7.  The  second  of  these  hypothesee  m&kee  (n  -  V)^le3s 
than  the  fonner.  We  oondade  that  +  70,  the  value  of  S 
when  n  =  7,  is  its  maximnm.  If  the  oonclusion  is  correct 
the  8th  and  all  subsequent  terms  must  be  negative  so  that 
their  iucluBton  in  the  series  would  lower  its  value.  This 
deduction  is  easily  seen  to  be  true. 

The  examples  of  No.  l6  are  to  be  solved  by  the  method  ex; 
plained  at  the  end  of  oh.  xxvi.,  D,  §  2.  Following  the  same 
mle  in  No.  17  we  have 

J/  =  ax  +  b 

a 
whence  the  inverse  function  mast  be 
1         b 

It  will  be  found  that  the  graphs  of  the  original  and  inverse 
functions  intersect  where  x  =  y  =  b/(l  -  a),  that  is,  in  a 
point  whose  00-ordiuates  are  always  equal.  Such  points 
can  be  found  only  on  the  line  y  "  x. 

Using  the  same  method  in  No.  I8  we  find  that  the  funotion 
inverse  to 

1-  i 


y  = 6  or  (a:  -  c)(y  +  b)  =  a. 

Here,  without  actually  solving  the  equations,  we  can  appeal 
to  their  "  symmetry  "  as  a  proof  that  the  values  of  x  and  y 
must  be  identical. 

The  argument  of  No.  21  is  of  mnob  importance  in  con- 
nexion with  No.  22  and  many  subsequent  examples. 

In  No.  24  let  a  be  any  non-direoted  number  less  than  ^. 
Then  when  both  x  =  +  a  and  when  x  =  —  a  the  numerator 
of  the  function  will  be  positive  and  the  denominator  negative. 
Thus  the  graph  is  below  the  z-axis  both  immediately  to  the 
right  and  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  ^-asis.  Also  it  is 
evident  that  it  passes  through  the  origin.  It  follovrs  that  the 
value  of  the  function  when  x  —  0,  i.e.  zero,  must  be  an  upper 
turning  value.     Next  substitute  for  x  the  values  1  +  a  and 
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1  —  a  in  BnocessioQ.    The  oorreBponding  values  of  the  fimction 
are  easily  found  to  be 

3a'  -  ^  3a= 

3  +  TT2a  ""^  3  +  n^^- 
But  the  second  term  of  each  of  these  expressions  is  positive  so 
long  as  I  a  I  <  ^.  Thus  the  graph  is  above  the  line  y  =  +  B 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  x  —  +  1.  Also,  when  a  =  0  (or 
X  =  +  1),  y  =  +  3.  We  conclude,  then,  that  when  ic  =  +  1 
the  value  of  the  function  ( +  3)  is  a  lower  turning  value. 

No.  26  can  be  solved  by  the  method  exemplified  on  p.  241, 
Putting 


■-(^^^> 


(x  -  ly 

+  1  =  0 


^      (2  +  1/y)  ±  7((4y  +  l)/ff^} 
"   —  2  ~- 

Since  the  number  under  the  root  sign  must  not  be  negative 
its  lowest  value  is  zero.  But  the  fraction  (iy  +  Vj/y^  is 
clearly  zero  when  y  =  -  ^,  positive  for  all  higher  and  negative 
for  all  lower  values.  Hence  the  function  may  have  any  value 
which  is  not  below  -  J ;  that  is,  —  ^  is  a  lower  turning  value. 
Substitution  shows  that  the  corresponding  value  of  ir  is  -  1. 
The  problem  may  also  be  solved  by  the  simpler  argument 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  No.  24.  BubstJtuting  -  \ior  y  in 
the  original  relation  we  find  that  x  =  -  1.  For  x  substitute 
-  1  +  o  in 

a  being  a  small  positive  number  ;  then  the  value  of  the  func- 
tion changes  from  -  ^  to 

1  -  o 
"  (a  -  2)^' 
The  numerator  is  now  higher  than  before  and  the  denomi- 
nator lower ;  the  value  of  the  function  is,  therefore,  raised.     It 
follows  that  -  J  is  a  lower  turning  value.     Strictly  speaking, 
neither  of  the  foregoing  arguments  is  complete,  for  they  prove 
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only  that  the  fcnotioD  has  no  values  below  -  ^.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  graph  should  ran  ont  in  a  single  curved  line 
to  the  point  (-1,  -  J)  and  simply  end  there  like  an  un- 
finished railrcttd.  To  prove  that  the  point  is  a  turning-point 
in  the  natnral  sense  of  the  term,  we  mnat  show  that  the  graph 
approaches  it  along  one  oonrse  and  leaves  it  along  another. 
Ttukt  this  is  the  case  follows  from  the  consideration  that  to 
every  value  of  y  above  -  J  there  correspond  two  values  of  x. 

Nos.  27-30  are  solved  by  similar  arguments. 

Ex.  XLVI  illustrates  the  application  of  the  preceding 
methods  to  formulte  containing  trigonometrical  ratios.  These 
examples  may,  perhaps,  be  claimed  as  evidence  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  economy  which  result  from  the  assimilation  of 
trigonometry  with  algebra.  Nos.  1-5  are  instances  of  the 
"  ambiguous  case  "  in  the  solution  of  triangles.  No.  9  is  a 
very  simple  proof  of  Euclid,  HI,  36.  Since  the  constant  term 
of  a  quadratic  equation  is  the  product  of  the  roots  we  see 
that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  two  values  of  OP  is  d*  -  r*. 
Inspection  of  a  figure  shows  that  this  is  equal  to  the  square 
on  the  tangent.  When  O  is  within  the  turcle  d  is  less  than  r 
so  that  d'  -  t^  becomes  negative  (No.  10)-  The  interpreta- 
tion of  this  result  is  that  the  two  values  of  OP  are  the  lengths 
of  the  lines  drawn  from  0  in  opposite  directions  to  meet  the 
circle.    That  is,  ourresult  is  now  equivalent  to  Euclid,  HI,  36. 

§  7.  WaUuB  Law  (Exs.  XLVn,  XLVIII.  XLIX,  ch.  xxvn. , 
A,  B). — In  thelast  two  exercises  of  the  present  subdivision  two 
important  steps  are  taken  towards  the  theory  of  the  calculus. 
Ex.  XIiVII  carries  the  doctrine  of  "  integration "  a  stage 
forward  from  the  simple  introduction  in  Ex.  XXX  ;  Ex. 
XLVIII  takes  up  the  notion  of  an  "approximation-formula," 
which  we  have  had  before  us  at  intervEds  from  Es.  IX  onwards, 
and  develops  it  into  a  more  or  less  formal  doctrine  of  "  differ- 
entiation ".  Oh.  sz\U.  gives  a  full  outline  of  the  necessary 
exposition ;  we  may,  therefore,  confine  ourBelves  here  to 
certain  general  considerations  which  the  teacher  should  have 
before  lum. 

The  first  point  to  note  is  that  integration  and  difi'erentiation 
are  taught  in  these  exercises  as  a  "  calculus  of  approxima- 
tions ".  That  is  to  say,  onr  investigations,  though  giving  re- 
sults which  may  be  regarded  as  true  to  any  required  degree 
of  approxima^n,  do  not  give,  and  must  not  be  represented 
as  giving,  absolute  results.     This  is  a  point  of  great  import- 
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anoe.  There  are  two  common  views  about  the  calonlus,  both 
erroDeons  and  equally  apt  to  oause  oosfusioD  of  ideas.  The 
first  is  that  the  calculus  is  incapable  of  giving  anything  but 
approximate  results  although  the  error  involved  in  theta  may 
be  regarded  as  "  infinitely  "  small.  The  other  is  that  argn- 
ments  which  actually  prove  only  an  approximate  result  of 
this  kind  may  be  treated  as  if  they  had  established  an  exact 
truth.  The  former  error  is  pardonable,  for  it  has  its  roots  in 
the  history  of  the  subject.  Until  the  mathematicians  of  the 
nineteenth  century  worked  out  the  theory  of  "  limits  "  it  was 
not  easy  to  see  that,  when  properly  stated,  the  arguments  of 
the  calculus  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  give  results  which  are  as 
nnequivocally  exact  as  those  obtained  by  multiplication  or 
any  other  arithmetical  process.  For  the  latter  error  there  is 
much  less  excuse,  for  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  precision  in  think- 
ing which  almost  deserves  to  be  called  intellectual  dishonesty. 
The  appearance  in  an  argument  of  either  of  the  phrases  "  in- 
finitely small "  and  "  infinitely  great  "  should  always  put  the 
reader  on  his  guard  against  an  Ulegitimate  deduction  bom 
of  this  vicious  thinking ;  the  occurrence  of  the  word  "  ulti- 
mately "  should  make  him  actively  Buspicioua.  Nor  let  it  be 
auppoaed  that  the  logical  lapses  here  in  view  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  of  trivial  importance  on  the  ground  that  "  nobody 
seems  a  penny  the  worse  "  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  one 
of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  beginner  lies  in  the  fact  that 
arguments  are  so  often  presented  to  him  as  sufficient  which 
he  feels  to  be  quite  unconvincing.  It  is  probable  that  the 
mature  reader  himself  once  felt  the  same  discomfort  when 
asked  to  assent  to  these  specious  reasonings.  He  has  now 
ceased  to  be  troubled  by  them  chiefiy  because  experience  has 
given  him  so  many  opportunities  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of 
results  which  he  had  originally  to  take  partly  and,  perhaps, 
reluctantly  on  faith. 

If  the  reader  asks  why  the  arguments  which  lead  to  exact 
conclusions  are  not  taught  in  this  book  from  the  outset,  the 
answer  is  that  the  doctrine  of  limits,  though  beautiful  and 
entirely  satisfactory,  cannot  profitably  be  presented  to  the 
beginner.  It  is  better  to  reserve  it,  therefore,  until  familiarity 
with  inferior  methods  of  investigation  has  made  him  feel  the 
need  of  something  better.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  results  obtained  by  the  lower  type  of  reasoning  are 
quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.     The  demand  for  a 
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higher  type  oommonly  sriseB  only  when  immediate  practical 
needs  are  satisfied  and  the  impalse  which  seeks  its  satisfaction 
in  a  completer  theory  begins  to  stir  in  the  student's  rami. 
The  important  thing  is  not  to  prejadioe  the  success  of  this 
theoretical  activity  by  encouraging  or  permitting  an  uncritical 
acceptance  of  an  argument's  claim  to  prove  what  in  fact  it 
does  not  and  cannot  prove.  For  these  reasons  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  student  awake  to  the  exact  significance 
of  the  conclusions  he  reaches. 

In  the  second  place  the  teacher  will  note  that  the  traditional 
or  Leibnizian  notation  is  used  in  neither  of  the  lessons  of  ch. 
XXVII.  In  the  case  of  lesson  A  the  reason  is  that  the  use 
of  a  technical  notation  would  be  unnecessary  and  would  tend 
to  distract  the  student's  attention  from  the  real  business  in 
hand.  That  bnsiness  may  be  expressed  as  follows.  The 
essence  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  term  "  function  "  is  that 
the  value  of  one  variable  can  bo  calculated  from  the  value  of 
another  by  the  uniform  application  of  a  definite  rule  expres- 
sible in  tjgebraic  symbolism.  In  addition  to  this  idea  our 
studies  have  made  us  familiar  with  another  notion,  namely,  of 
a  function  whose  algebraic  form  can  be  calculated  from  the 
form  of  another  fimcbion  by  the  uniform  application  of  a 
definite  rule.  As  a  simple  example  let  yhe&  variable  whose 
value  is  calculable  from  the  value  of  x  by  the  function  2:r  —  3, 
and  let  it  be  required  to  find  a  function  of  x  by  which  the 
value  of  the  variable  y^  may  be  ovulated.  Then  we  know 
that  this  function  can  be  derived  from  the  function  2iK  -  3 
by  the  application  of  a  perfectly  definite  and  universal  rule  : 
it  will,  in  fact,  be  la;^  -  12x  +  9.  It  is  easy,  if  we  wish  to 
do  BO,  to  give  a  graphic  expression  to  the  connexion  between 
these  two  functions.  If  any  given  value  of  the  former  is  repre- 
sented by  a  straight  line  of  ^e  proper  length  the  correspond- 
ing value  of  the  latter  wOl  be  represented  by  the  area  of  the 
square  drawn  upon  it.  Now  there  are  many  important 
problems  in  whit^,  if  the  successive  values  of  the  first  of  two 
functions  are  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  a  certain  curve, 
the  corresponding  values  of  the  second  function  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  area  under  the  curve  from  the  ^-axis  up  to  the 
successive  ordinates.  The  question  then  arises  whetJier  it  is 
possible  in  these  cases,  as  in  die  former  example,  to  lay  down  a 
definite  rule  from  which,  given  the  form  of  the  "ordinate- 
function,"  the  form  of  the  "area-function  "  can  be  at  once 
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determined.  The  contribubioa  of  oh.  xxvii.  to  the  st^ution 
of  this  question  is  the  proof  that  ia  certain  oases,  at  any 
rate,  suob  a  rule  oan  be  given.  If  the  "  ordinate-f unction  " 
is  of  the  form  kx,  or  kx',  or  ki^,  bben  the  "  area-function '' 
has  the  form  ikar',  or  ^kx^,  or  ^kx*  as  the  case  may  be.  Or, 
in  general,  if  the  original  function  ia  of  the  form 

y  =  a+bx  +  cx'^  +  dx^ 
then  the  second  function  is  of  the  form 

A  =  ax  +  ■i&r^  +  ^ca^  +  ^dx*. 
This  important  rule  we  eall,  in  memory  of  its  discoverer, 
"  Wallie's  Law ".  In  order  that  its  true  siguificance  as  a 
rule  by  which  in  certain  arguments  we  may  pass  from  a  func- 
tion of  one  form  to  a  function  of  another  form  may  be  kept 
clearly  before  the  student,  it  is  well  to  avoid  a  technical 
notation  whose  original  meaning  was  very  different  from  this. 
A  graphic  presentation  is  by  far  the  best  means  of  keeping 
in  mind  the  conditions  under  which  the  rule  is  applicable. 

In  oh.  xs.vn.,  B,  and  Ek.  XLVIII,  the  case  is  different. 
Here  the  argument  requires  a  definite  notation  to  symbolize 
a  new  idea — namely,  the  idea  expressed  verbally  by  the  term 
"differential"  with  its  carefully  defined  connotation  of  ap- 
proximate equality.  The  Leibnizian  notation,  dyjdx  is  not 
used  for  this  purpose  because,  vrhen  correctly  understood,  it 
does  not  symbolize  an  approximation,  but  expresses  an  exact 
equality.  It  ia  reserved,  therefore,  for  Section  Vni  where  it 
oan  be  introduced  without  danger  of  confusion.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Leibnizian  symbol  for  integration.  We 
may  add  that  for  the  same  reason  the  terms  "  integration  " 
and  "  differentiation  "  are  not  given  to  the  pupil  until  he 
reaches  Section  VIII.  They  are  employed  in  these  observa- 
tions merely  because  they  are  familiar  to  the  reader.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  the  student  should  be  taught  to  use  them  only 
in  connexion  with  results  based  upon  the  theory  of  Umits. 

The  teacher  will  recognize  the  application  of  these  remarks 
in  the  lessons  of  ch.  xxvu.  In  lesson  A  Wallis'a  favourite 
argument  is  used  to  show  that  if  (m  +  1)  columns  of  equal 
width  whose  heights  are  successively  proportional  to  the 
numbers  0^,  1^,  2*,  3",  .  .  .  m'  are  Uid  upon  the  rectangle 
AM  (fig.  76)  they  will  cover  a  fraction  of  its  area  which  is 
given  ^  the  expression 

1       J^ 
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It  is  certain  that,  as  m  increases,  this  fraotion  becomes  con- 
stantly nearer  to  1/3,  and  that  hj  taking  m  sufficiently  large 
the  approximation  may  be  made  as  close  as  we  please.  It  also 
seems  obvions  that  the  area  covered  by  the  columns  approxi- 
mates in  much  the  same  way  to  the  area  under  the  semi- 
parabola  OP.  Thus  having proveti  that  the,  area  under  the 
oarve  is,  apparently  to  an  unlimited  degree  of  cIoseneBS,  one- 
third  of  the  area  of  the  rectangle  AM,  we  are  almost  forced 
to  believe  that  the  former  is  esaotly  oue-third  of  the  latter. 
At  any  rate  if  the  fraction  is  not  truly  one-third  there  is 
practically  no  likelihood  that  the  discrepancy  could  be  de- 
tected by  meagnrement.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  what  we 
have  proved  is  only  an  approximation.  However  nnmerons 
the  colnmns  are  made  they  will  remain  a  set  of  columns  and 
their  tops  oaa  never  become  a  parabolic  curve.  It  remains 
an  assumption  that,  because  their  united  area  approackes  one- 
third  of  AM,  the  area  under  the  parabola  is  exactly  one-third 
of  that  area.  Thus  while  we  may  legitimately  emphasize  the 
practical  certainty  of  our  conclusion  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  disguise  its  theoretical  imperfection. 

Similarly,  in  oh.  xxvii.,  B,  and  Es.  XLVIII,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  slur  over  the  fact  that  the  "  differential 
formula "  is  always,  from  the  logical  standpoint,  merely  an 
approximation- formula,  though  it  is  quite  proper  to  emphasize 
the  other  fact  that  no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  closenese  of 
the  approximation  which  it  represents.  In  the  interests  of 
lucidity  and  exact  thinking  it  is  equally  important  that 
earful  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  points  brought 
out  in  the  Notes  before  Nob.  13,  13,  15  and  17. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  (p.  57)  that  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  bis  law  Wallis  was  led  to  the  invention  of  negative 
and  fractional  indices.  In  the  same  place  it  was  said  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  introduce  the  theory  of  fractional 
indices  in  connexion  with  logarithms.  The  class  wliioh 
follows  either  of  the  schemes  set  out  on  p.  50  will  probably 
reach  the  theory  of  indices  in  Section  III  before  it  reaches 
Ex.  XLVII.  Nevertheless,  the  index  method  of  representing 
a  square  root  has  been  introduced  in  the  argument  of  ch. 
XXVII.,  A,  upon  Wallis's  lines  and  without  reference  to  the 
more  formal  treatment  of  ch.  xxxiv.  This  procedure  leaves 
the  teacher  free  to  choose  an  order  of  treatment  different  from 
either  of  those  given  on  p.  50,  and  also  enables  the  student  to 
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become  acqtiaiiited  with  an  argoment  of  great  intrinsic  interest 

and  historical  importance. 

In  Ex.  XL VII,  No.  I  (vi),  the  area-function  is,  by  Wallls's 
Law, 

A  «  3-4  (  -  x)^ 
the  negative  sign  implying  that  the  whole  of  the  curve  is  on 
the  left  of  the  ^-asis.     In  No.  5  the  area-function  is  A  =  x^- 
Hence  the  areas  under  the  curve  up  to  the  ordinates  x  =  +  49 
and  ic  «  +  4  are  respectively 

(+  49)t  =  +  343  and  (+  4)*  =  +  8. 
Thus  the  area  between  these  ordinatee  is  343  -  8  =  33S. 
In  solving  No.  6  the  easiest  method  is  to  apply  directly 
the  theorem  that  the  area  within  the  curve  is  two-thirds  of 
that  of  the  rectangle  with  the  same  height  and  base.  Thus 
the  height  of  A  above  the  z-axie  is  25'6  and  the  distance 
between  the  points  where  the  carve  outs  (he  ic-axis  is  32 ; 
heooe  the  required  area  is 

I  of  25-45  X  32  =  542-9. 
In  No.  7  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  find  two  para- 
bolic areas  in  this  way  and  to  take  their  difference. 

Nos.  9-II  are  important  as  leading  to  the  ooocluaion  that 
Wallis's  Law  can  be  used  to  find  the  area-function  when  the 
ordinate -function  is  a  complex  of  the  form 
y  =  a  +  bx  +  ex''  +  .  .  .  . 
In  No.  9  we  find  that 

pq  =  0'043;'' 
whence  we  deduce  that  the  area  between  AB  and  AC  {Exer- 
cises, fig.  44)  may  be  regarded  as  the  area  under  the  para- 
bolic curve  y  =  0-04ai^  after  every  ordinate  has  been  shifted 
vertically  upwards — just  as  the  dark  columns  in  fig,  55  (p. 
206)  have  been  shifted  vertically  to  produce  fig.  56.  It  follows 
that  the  area-function  of  the  surface  between  AB  and  AC  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  space  under  y  —  i0'04x^,  namely, 

and  that  the  total  area  is  one-third  of  that  of  a  rectangle 
whose  sides  are  equal  to  AD  and  BC.  To  answer  the  first , 
part  of  No.  10  we  have  merely  to  add  the  area  of  the  triangle 
ADC.  But  the  ordinate-funotion  for  points  on  AG  is  easily 
seen  to  he  ^  =  OSx;  hence  the  ordinate -function  for  points 
on  AB  (No.  11)  must  be 

y  =  0-&C  +  0-04a!^ 
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In  view  of  (he  preceding  argument  the  area-function  must  be 

A  =  K  +  A^- 
Subetitutiag  x  =  20  we  obtain  the  same  rsBtilt  as  before  for 
the  total  area  under  the  curve  AB. 

In  No.  21  the  successive  fractions  can  be  arranged  in  a 
sequence  in  which  the  denominators  show  a  constant  difference 
of  4:— 

T>  ff'  TS>  T«'  STFi    ■    ■    ■    ■ 

It  is  obvious  that  they  are  all  of  the  form 

im  i       4m 

Assuming  in  NO'  22  that  this  law  will  hold  good  for  all  values 
of  m,  it  follows  that  the  area  under  the  curve  will  be  one- 
quarter  of  that  of  the  underlying  rectan^e.  In  No.  30  this 
assumption  Is  to  be  justified  by  the  method  of  recurrence 
already  illustrated  in  ch.  xxvir.,  A,  3.  The  proof  is  as  follows. 
Assume  that 

(fi  +  l^  +  2^  +  ....+p^_p+l 
(y  +  l)p^  ip 

that  is,  that 

0=  4-  1^  -t-  2^  +  .  .  .  .  +  y3  ^  i  (p  -H  l)y. 
Add  the  term  (p  +  1)'  to  each  side.     Thus  we  have 

0^  +  1^  -H  2=  -1- +  {p+ir  =  i(i>  +  1)V  +  0+1)' 

=  i  (p  +  2)'^  (y  -H  1)= 
as  in  Ex.  XXXVIII,  No.  10.     It  follows  that 

03   +    p    +    2^    +    .    .    .    +  p3   +    (j>   +    1)3  i  1 

(p  4.  3)(j,  +  l}3  "4      4(p  +  1)- 

We  conclude  that  if  the  result  in  question  holds  good  when 
m  =  p  it  also  holds  good  when  m  —  p  +  1.  But  it  is  known 
by  trial  to  hold  good  when  m  =  1,  2,  3.  .  .  .  Therefore  it 
holds  good  universally. 

Practically  all  the  difficulties  Lkely  to  be  met  with  in 
Ex.  XLVIII  have  been  anticipated  in  the  exposition  of 
ch.  xxvii.,  B. 

In  Ex.  XLIX,  fig.  67  is  the  graph  of  Nos.  2  and  8.  IVom 
'the  formula 

y  =  x^  -  3x  +  2 
we  deduce  that 

1-30^-3  ...         A 
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aod  that 

g  =  6.         .         .         .        .         B 

The  gradienlB  at  the  points  specified  in  No.  t  are  found  by 
substituting  the  given  values  of  x,  in  A.  For  example,  when 
X  =  ^  \,  Sy/8x  =  0 ;  that  is,  the  point  is  a  turning  point. 
If  ic  is  a  little  below  -  1,  Sy/Sx  is  positive,  if  a  little  above, 
n^ative.  It  ia  clear,  therefore,  that  this  turning  point  is  a 
maximum.  This  fact  is  also  proved  (No.  8)  by  the  circum- 
stance that  S^y/Ssy'  is  negative  when  x  =  -1.  At  a;  =  0, 
Syl&c  «  -  3,  and  S^y/Sx^  =  0.  If  x  is  taken  a  little  below 
zero  S'ylBx^  is  negative,  if  a  little  above,  positive.  It  follows 
(No.  8)  that  the  intersection  of  the  graph  with  the  ^-axis  is  a 
point  of  inflexion. 


Via.  6T. 
Fig.  68  ia  the  graph  of  Nos.  4  and  9.     Here  we  have 

^  =  6a^+&B-36.        .        .        A 

g  =  12^+6      .         .         .        .        B 
As  before,  the  gradients  at  the  points  specified  in  No.  3  are 
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to  be  found  by  substituting  the  given  valoes  of  x  in  A,  while 
the  oharaoter  of  the  curvature  at  each  point  may  be  examined 
either  by  considering  bow  the  gtadlent  varies  to  right  and 
left  of  it  or  by  substituting  for  x  in  B.  For  a;  =  -  0-5 
Pyjhx^  -  0 ;  for  a  value  a  little  below  this,  S'yl&c^  is  nega- 
tive, for  one  a  little  above,  positive.  Thus  the  point  is  a 
point  of  inflexion  ;  the  curve  ia  below  the  tangent  on  the  left 
of  it  and  above  the  tangent  on  the  right. 

In  No.  22  let  a  be  the  side  of  a  square  end  and  I  the  length 


Fla.  68. 

of  the  box,  both  being  measured  in  inches.     Also  let  V  be  the 
volume  in  cubic  inches.     Then  we  have 
4a  +  i  =  72 
V  =  aH 

=  72a^  -  ia= 


From  A  we  have  that  8V/8o  =  0  when  o  =  0  or  a  =  12. 
From  B   we  see  that  o  ==  0   makes  S^V/fia'  positive,  while 
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a  =  12  m&keB  it  negative.  Hence  the  Utter  yitlne  implies  a 
mEiximum.  The  oorresposding  value  of  /  is  34  iucbes.  Thus 
the  largest  box  is  2  feet  long  with  an  end  1  foot  square. 

§  8,  Directed  Trigorvrntatrical  ^Ratios  (Exs.  XL,  XLI; 
ch.  XXV.,  B). — We  now  turn  to  the  oonBideration  of  the  exer- 
cises and  lessons  in  which  the  idea  of  directed  numbers  is 
apphed.to  the  trigonometrical  mtios.  The  case  of  the  tangent 
has  been  dealt  with  already  (g  2).  The  principle  followed 
there  is  appHed  again  in  the  case  of  the  sine  and  cosine.  It 
is  shown  that  certain  formuls  would  become  simplified  and 
(bo  to  speak)  condensed  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  angles 
'between  90°  and  160°  have,  like  acute  angles,  sines  and  cosines. 
These  new  sines  and  cosines  are  then  defined  in  such  a  way 
tb&t  the  desired  simplifications  are  secured.  Thus  we  decide 
that  the  sine  of  on  obtuse  angle  shall  be  considered  identical 
with  the  sine  of  its  supplement,  and  the  cosine  equal  to  the 
cosine  of  the  supplement  but  opposite  in  sign.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  no  proof  is  or  can  be  offered  of  these 
statements  ;  they  are  simply  oonventions  adopted  in  order 
to  bring  different  cases  of  a  rule  (such  as  the  rule  for  finding 
the  area  of  a  triangle)  under  a  single  formula.  The  examples 
of  £!x.  XL  give  practice  in  the  appHcation  of  these  new  sines 
and  cosines  and  also  in  the  two  important  general  properties 
which  are  proved  in  the  course  of  the  lesson. 

From  the  theoretical  standpoint  the  importance  of  Ex. 
XTiT  is  that  it  carries  still  farther  the  principle  just  explained. 
It  is  shown  that  the  work  of  the  surveyor  is  much  simplified 
by  assigning  sines  and  cosines  to  every  possible  angle  from 
0°  to  360°.  Once  more  the  new  sines  and  cosines  must  be 
defined  in  such  a  way  that  they  actually  perform  the  service 
which  is  required  of  them  and  for  which  diey  are  called  into 
being.  The  guiding  idea  this  time  is  that  it  shall  be  possible 
to  find  correctly  the  northing  or  southing  and  the  easting  or 
westing  (oh.  xm.,  B)  which  correspond  to  any  given  vector 
by  multiplying  its  length,  in  the  first  place  by  the  cosine,  and 
in  the  second  case  by  the  Bine,  of  its  bearing,  bearings  being 
measured  continuoudy  round  from  the  north  through  the 
east.  The  values  of  the  sines  and  cosines  to  be  allotted  to 
the  various  angles  are  to  be  determined  in  such  a  way  that 
this  convenient  result  follows.  The  exercises  close  with  a  few 
examples  (forming  division  C)  to  introduce  the  idea  of  a 
nc^tive  angle  which  may  have  any  value  up  to  360°  and 
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may   also  be  thought  of   as  possessing  &  sine,  coBine,    and 


This  extaosioa  of  the  field  of  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent 
marks  the  limit  reached  in  Part  I.  Any  further  extension 
should  be  based,  as  these  extensions  have  been,  upon  the  re- 
quirements of  some  praotioal  problem.  Such  problems  do 
not  arise  until,  in  Part  11,  Section  VII,  we  meet  them  in  con- 
nexion with  (he  study  of  harmonic  motion  and  waves. 

Ex.  XLI  is  also  intended  to  illustrate  with  a  certain  amount 
of  actuality  the  methods  used  by  the  surveyor  in  mapping  out 
a  country.  It  is  neoessary  that  the  work  in  some  examples 
should  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  class  or  it  may 
become  undesirably  burdensome.  If  possible,  the  examples 
should  be  supplemented  by  simple  field  work  carried  out  as 
nearly  as  may  he  in  accordance  with  the  actual  methods  of 
the  surveyor.  Inexpensive  prismatic  compasses  and  theo- 
dolites are  now  to  be  obtained  from  several  makers  of  scientifio 
apparatus.  In  boys'  schools  there  should  be  little  difBcnlty  in 
supplying  efficient  instruments  out  of  the  resources  of  the 
manual  training  department. 

g  9,  The  Calculation  of  jr.  Trigonometrical  Tables  (Ex. 
L ;  ch.  xxvui..  A,  B). — Even  an  elementary  course  must  be 
considered  incomplete  if  it  includes  no  discussion  of  the 
methods  by  which  trigonometrical  tables  may  be  calculated. 
This  highly  interesting  and  important  subject  is  generally 
omitted  from  elementary  treatises  because  it  is  thought  to 
presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  expansions  for  the  sine  and 
cosine  of  a  given  angle.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  all  the  tables 
actually  in  use  in  our  schools  are  lineally  descended  from 
tables  calculated  long  before  the  conception  of  these  expan- 
sions had  entered  into  any  mathematician's  head.  Archimedes 
obtained  his  famous  approximations  for  tt  by  considering  the 
perimeters  of  inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons.  Hippar- 
ohus  (c.  150  B.C.)  probably,  and  Ptolemy  (c.  a.d.  100)  cer- 
tainly, calculated  the  lengths  of  the  chords  which  correspond 
to  the  various  angles  of  the  quadrant.  These  were  used  in 
trigonometrical  calculations  right  down  to  the  later  middle 
ages  when  the  use  of  semi-chords  or  aines  filtered  into  Europe 
from  the  Arabs.  Tangents  were  invented  by  the  celebrated 
Begiomontanus  about  IdSO ;  secants  followed  about  a  century 
later,  but  the  credit  of  their  invention  is  diaputed. 

The  first  modem  method  of  calculating  x  is  that  of  Ludolph 
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ran  Geuleu  ;  our  own  Joho  Wallis  followed  ia  1655  with  a 
totally  diSeretili  method  which  gave  the  value  as  an  infinite 
product.  Van  Ceulen's  method  and  the  method  of  oalcnlating 
trigonometrical  tables  which  goes  with  it  are  illustrated  in 
oh.  zxxvin.  and  Ex.  L.  The  exposition  of  the  chapter  is  too 
full  and  the  examples  too  straightforward  to  need  comment. 
Archimedes'  famous  evaluation  of  n-  is  given  in  full  in 
Sir  T.  L.  Heath's  translation  of  his  collected  works.  Much 
interesting  information  about  the  general  history  of  the 
trigonometrical  ratios  is  given  in  the  introduction  to  Hutton's 
Mathematical  Tables  (1785).  Wallis's  account  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  product-approximation  for  tt  is  given  in  his 
Arithmetica  Infinitorum  (1665).  The  present  writer  has 
given  a  enrnmary  of  it  in  the  Mathematical  Gazette  for  Dec. 
1910  and  Jan.  1911.  Van  Ceulen's  book,  as  far  as  fae  knows, 
remains  inaccessible  except  to  readers  of  the  original  Dutch 
or  of  Snell's  Latin  translation  of  1619.  A  few  of  the 
huge  numbers  with  which  it  teems  are  given  in  ch.  xsxviii. 
to  illustrate  the  immense  labours  which  the  founders  of 
modern  mathematics  were  sometimes  ready  and  even  glad  to 
face.  His  longest  value  for  tt — the  "  Ludolphian  number  " 
as  it  was  called — is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb.  He  was  modestly  proud  of  his  achievements,  and 
records  with  an  obvious  swelling  of  the  soul  the  precise  date 
upon  which  his  method  occurred  to  him:  "  Anno  reparatra 
salutis  1566  meose  septembri  istam  ad  laterum  polygonorum 
circuloadscriptoruminveBtigationem  viam  inveni";  and  relates 
that  he  immediately  proposed  to  himself  the  tremendous  task 
of  calculating  the  perimeters  of  the  inscribed  and  circum- 
scribed polygons  of  167,772,160  sides ! 
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A.  Liriear  Functions  (ch.  xxiv.,  g  2 ;  Ex.  XXXIX). 
g  1.    The    Beiation   y  =  a  +  bx   always   Linear. — It   is 
obvious  th&t  the  relation  y  =  kx  describes  a  straight  line 
through     the     origin 
py  even  when  k,  aa  well 

as  X  and  y,  is  directed. 
For  example,  y  =  + 
0'9ic  describes  the  line 
AA'  (fig.  69)  and  y 
=  —  0-9x  the  line 
BB'.  The  proof  is 
essentially  that  of  ch. 
xri.,  A,  g  2.  In  y 
=  +  0-93;  let  the 
values  of  z  rise  by 
equal  steps  from  zero 
to  OM.  Then  the 
^°-  ^^-  value  of  y  rises   by 

equal  steps,  09  times  those  of  x,  to  FM.  On  the  other 
hand  if  the  value  of  x  falls  by  equal  steps  from  zero  to  OM', 
y  falls  by  equal  steps,  09  times  those  of  x,  to  F'M'.  Thus 
the  graph  is  a  continuous  straight  line  lying  in  what  may  be 
converdently  called  the  first  and  third  quadrants  of  the  graph- 
paper.  The  argument  may  be  repeated  with  regard  to 
y  "  -  0-9x  with  the  difference  that  upward  steps  in  x  imply 
downward  steps  in  y  and  vice  versa,  so  that  the  corresponding 
stra^ht  line,  BB',  lies  in  the  second  and  fourth  quadrants. 
Simitar  results  could  obviously  he  obtained  for  all  values  of  k, 
positive  or  negative. 
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Consider  next  the  relatdons 

y  'm  +  0-9jr  +  5  and  y  =  -  0-93;  +  5. 
It  U  clear  that  the  effect  on  the  graph  of  the  addition  of  +  5 
to  +  0'9a;  in  one  case  and  -  0'9x  in  the  other  is  to  raise  each 
ordinate  through  5  units  of  the  vertical  scale.  Thus  P  and 
P*  rise  to  p  and  p',  Q  and  Q'  to  g  and  q'.  We  may  say,  then, 
that  the  new  rebtions  desaribe  the  old  lines  raised,  parallel 
to  themselves,  throngh  5  units.  Similarly  y  =  +  3x  -  7 
describes  the  line  through  the  origin,  y  "  +  Sx,  after  it  has 
been  lowered  7  units. 

We  conolode  that  a  relation  of  the  form  ^  =  ^a;  +  g  is  a 
linear  relation  for  all  values  of  p  and  q,  and  that  it  describes 
the  straight  line  through  the  origin,  y  =  px,  moved  through  q 
nnite — upwards  if  g  is  positive,  downwards  if  g  is  negative. 

g  2.  TangenU  as  Directed  Numbers. — AA'  and  BB'  (fig.  69) 
may  be  described  as  lines  in  which  the  brdinates  bear  a  con- 
stant ratio  to  the  abscissae — the  ratio  being  in  the  former 
case  +  0'9,  in  the  latter,  -  0'9.  This  description  is  an 
obvious  extension  to  directed  variables  of  the  notion  of  direct 
proportion  (ch,  xu.,  A).  But  the  lines,  as  lines,  can  be  de- 
scribed in  another  manner.  The  table  on  Exercises,  p.  107, 
gives  09  =  tan  42".  AA'  and  BB'  are,  therefore,  lines  in- 
clined at  42°  to  the  x-axis,  the  difference  between  them  being 
only  in  the  direction  of  the  inclination.  Both  lines  might  be 
supposed  to  have  started  from  the  pofdtion  XS'  and  to  have 
reached  their  present  position  by  rotating  about  0  through 
42°,  AA'  in  the  anticlockwise  and  BB'  in  the  clockwise 
direction.  Thus,  speaking  generally,  the  relation  y  =  kx 
would  describe  a  line  through  the  ori^n  having  a  certain 
inclination  to  the  x-asis.  The  inclination  would  be  the  angle 
whose  tangent  is  numerically  equal  to  k,  and  it  would  be 
anticlockwise  if  k  were  positive  and  clockwise  if  k  were 
negative. 

But  there  is  a  disadvantage  in  this  way  of  describing  the 
line  y  «  kx.  Suppose  a  line  to  start  from  XX'  and  to  be 
rotated  anticlockwise  about  O  until  it  coincides  with  YY'. 
Then  A  in  y  =  kx  will  assume  successively  all  possible  posi- 
tive values  from  zero  upwards.  According  to  the  last  para- 
graph, if  the  line  is  now  to  assume  the  various  negative 
inclinations  in  due  order  it  must  go  back  to  XX'  and  begin 
to  rotate  again  in  the  opposite  direction.  Now  it  seems 
much  more  natural  tQ  appose  th^  line  to  reach  the  position 
17^ 
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BB'  by  a  oontiDuation  of  the  process  which  brought  it  through 
AA'  to  ¥Y' — that  is,  by  a  ooDtiuaous  anticlockwise  rotation. 
To  secure  thie  simpler  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  all  we 
need  do  is  (a)  to  measure  the  "  inclinatioD "  of  the  line  by 
supposing  in  every  caee  an  antiolookwise  rotation  from  XX' ; 
and  {b)  to  extend  the  idea  of  a  tangent  to  include  nega- 
tive and  positive  values.  Thus  the  tangents  correeponding 
to  rotations  of  100°,  110°,  120",  etc.,  must  be  taken  to 
be  -  5'67,  -  2'75.  -  1-73,  etc. ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tangents 
of  80°,  70°,  60°,  etc,  with  a  negative  sign  prefixed.  In  general, 
if  a  is  an  angle  between  90°  and  180°  we  must  assume  (or 
rather  define)  that 

tan  a  =  -  tan  (180°  -  a). 
Upon  this  understanding  it  becomes  easy  to  lay  down  a  single 
rule  for  describing  the  line  which  corresponds  to  any  given 
linear  relation.  For  example,  y  =  +  07a;  -  3'7  describes  a 
straight  line,  inclined  35°  to  the  x-axis  (shortly,  "  of  inclina- 
tion 35° "),  which  has  been  lowered  from  the  standard  position 
through  3-7  units ;  y  =  ~  Olx  +  12-8  describes  a  line,  in- 
clined 145°  (=  180°  -  35°)  to  the  x-axis,  which  has  been 
raised  through  12*8  units. 

S  3.  Linear  Functions. — We  have  constantly  spoken  of  a 
relation  between  two  variables,  meaning  that  when  one  van- . 
able  changes  the  other  variable  also  changes  in  some  definite 
way.  This  kind  of  connexion  between  variables  is  often 
described  by  saying  that  one  is  a  function  of  the  other.  The 
idea  of  a  function  as  it  is  used  in  mathematics  is  perfectly 
simple ;  only  the  name  is  alarming.  Thus  the  length  of  a 
rod  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  its  temperature  because  if  you 
change  the  temperature  the  length  will  change.  The  rent  a 
man  pays  for  his  house  is  (or  should  be)  a  function  of  two 
variables— his  income,  and  the  size  of  his  family.  If  he  has 
a  larger  or  smaller  income  or  a  larger  or  smaller  family  be 
will  normally  pay  a  larger  or  smaller  rent.  According  to 
uncompromising  temperance  advocates  the  amount  of  crime 
in  England  is  almost  entirely  a  function  of  the  amount  of 
alcohol  consumed.  As  a  last  example  we  may  take  the 
celebrated  statement  that  the  quantity  of  red  clover  on  a 
farm  is  a  function  of  the  number  of  its  cats.  For  red  clover 
depends  tor  fertilization  upon  humble-bees  whioh  are  preyed 
upon  by  field-mice  whioh  in  their  turn  are  the  prey  of  the 
oats] 
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It  is  obvious  that  one  variable  may  be  a  funclioD  of  any 
number  of  variables.     For  example,   the  national  income 
obviously  depends  upon  a  vast  numbai  of  changing  factors, 
each  of  which  by  rising  or  falling  in  amount  affects  the  total 
in  some  way.     For  the  present,  however,  we  shall  consider 
only  fuDotioDS  of  a  single  variable,  and  we  shall  denote  that 
variable  by  x.    By  speaking  of  a  function  of  x  we  shall  mean, 
then,  some  expression  whose  value  depends  on  the  value  of 
a;.     Thus         ________ 

Zx  +  7,  V9-2a;  -  3-4,  a^  -  2a;  +  4,  1/(4  -  3a;  +  2a;=) 
are  all  functions  of  x.  The  value  of  the  function  for  a  given 
value  of  X  will  always  be  denoted  by  y.  Thus  the  expression 
y  ==  ■Jq-2x  -  3'4  may,  as  we  please,  be  regarded  either  as 
stating  that  a  ceriiain  rdation  exists  between  the  values  of  x 
and  y,  or  as  stating  that  y  is  the  value  of  a  particular  function 
of  X,  namely  J%-2x  -  3'4.  The  graph  of  a  given  relation 
between  x  and  y  may  also  be  described  as  the  graph  of  the 
corresponding  function  of  x.  Thus  since  the  graph  corre- 
sponding to  any  relation  of  the  form  y  =  px  ■{■  qisA  straight 
line  we  may  say  that  any  function  of  x  which  can  be  reduced 
to  the  form  •px  +  g  is  a  lineaT  function. 

[Ei.  XXXIS  may  now  be  worked.] 

B.  Extension  of  Meaning  of  Sine  and  Cosine  {ch.  xxiv.,  g  8 ; 
Ess.  XL  and  XLI). 

g  1.  The  pToblem.^-ln  ch.  xm.,  B,  the  sine  and  cosine  were 
studied  as  factors  by  which  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
can  be  calculated,  given  the  hypothenuse.  Since  the  angles 
of  such  a  triangle  cannot  be  greater  than  90°,  only  angles  be- 
tween 0°  and  90°  were  considered  as  having  sines  and  cosines. 
The  advantage  of  assigning  tangents  to  angles  between  90° 
and  180°  now  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  the  range  of  sines 
and  cosines  is  capable  of  a  similar  useful  extension. 

g  2.  Sines  of  Angles  between  90°  and  180°. — Let  us  take 
the  sine  first.  Fig.  70  shows  that,  when  the  angles  A  and  B 
are  both  acute,  we  have  i— 

area  of  triangle  =  ^  «  ^ca  sin^  =  ^  c6  sin  a. 

But,  when  the  angle  A  is  obtuse  (fig.  71),  while  the  equiva- 
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That  is  to  aay,  we  cannot  express  the  area  of  a  triangle  in 
terms  of  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  without  first  in- 
quiring whether  the  angle  is  acute  or  obtuse ;  the  form  of  the 
expreasioQ  being  different  in  the  two  cases. 

This  inconvenience  oould  be  removed  by  agreeing  that 
angles  between  90°  and  180°  shall  be  considered  to  have  sines, 
the  rule  being  that  ain  a  =  sin  (180°  -  a) — or,  in  words, 
that  the  sine  of  an  angle  shall  be  reckoned  the  same  as  the 
sine  of  its  supplement.  Upon  this  understanding  the  area  of 
a  triangle  can  always  be  expressed  &b  =  ^bcain  a  whether  a 
is  acute  o 


FiQ.  70.  Fio.  71. 

g  3.  Cosines  of  Angles  between  90°  and  180°. — The  same 
figures  suggest  a  simihir  extension  of  the  cosine.  In  fig.  70 
we  have 

c=6cosa  +  acos^ 
but  in  fig.  71  the  formula  must  be  written  : — 
c  =  a  cos  fS  -  b  cos  (180°  -  a). 
As  before,  the  inoonvenience  of  two  rules— one  for  an  acute 
angled  and  another  for  an  obtuse  angled  triangle — may  be 
avoided  by  supposing  that  every  angle  between  90"  and  180° 
has  its  own  cosine  as  well  as  its  own  tangent  and  sine.     But 
the  rule  takes  this  time  the  form 

COS  a, cos  {180°  -  a) 

or,  in  words,  that  the  cosine  of  an  angle  is  to  be  reckoned  the 

negative  of  the  cosine  of  its  supplement. 

5  4.  Harmony  of  these  Extensions. — For  angles  between 
0"  and  90°  tan  a  -  sin  o/cos  a.  Does  this  result  still  hold 
good  when  a  is  between  90°  and  180°  ?  In  such  a  case  we 
have 

Un  a tan  (180*  -  a) 

sin  a  =        sin  (180°  -  a) 

COS  a  =    -  COS  (180°  -  o) 

so  that  Bin  a/cos  a  =■   -  tan  (180°  -  a)  =  tan  a  as  before. 


LINEAR  FUNCTIONS 


It  is  easy  to  redefine  the  sioe,  cosine  and  tangent  of  any 
angle  between  0°  and  180°  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  all  the 
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lulls  of  ch.  XIII.  and  the  present 
chapter.  Let  the  radius  of  the 
semicircle  of  fig.  72  be  taken  as 
unity  and  let  the  angle  a  be  traced 
by  the  radius  OP  starting  from  the 
position  OA,  When  it  stops  in  any 
position  such  as  OPj  or  OPj  drop  a 
perpendicular  P,Ni  or  P^Nj.     Then  P'°-  ''^■ 

FN  is  to  be  defined  as  sin  a,  ON  as  cos  a  and  PN/ON  as 
tan  a.  It  is  clear  that  for  a  <  90°  (as  AOP,)  siu  a,  cos  a  and 
tan  a  are  all  positive,  while  for  o  >  90°  sin  a  is  positive,  cos  a 
and  tan  a  negative.  Moreover  it  is  obvious  from  the  sym- 
metry of  the  semicircle  about  DC  that  the  sine,  cosine  and 
tangent  of  any  angle  are  numerically  the  same  as  those  of 
the  sup  {element  of  the  angle. 

§  5.  Two  Important  Theorems. — Tvfo  important  properties 
of  the  triangle  can  now  be  stated  very  concisely  :— 

(a)  Whether  a  triangle  be  acute  angled  or  obtuse  angled  we 
have : — 

area  =  ^bc  sin  a  =  ^ca  sin  ^  =    jafr  sin  y 
Hence  (multiplying  by  2/abc) : — 

siu  aja  =  sin  fijb  —  sin  y/c 
or :  each  side  is  directly  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  opposite 
angle. 

(6)  Whether  the  triangle  be  acute  angled  or  obtuse  angled ' 
we  have  (figs.  70  and  71) : — 

a^  =  {b  sin  a)^  +  {c  -  b  cos  ay 

=  b^  sin*  a  +  a''  -  2bcooaa  +  b^  oos^  a 
=  6'  (ain^  a  +  cos*  a)  +  c?  -  2bc  cos  o 

^  b^  +  C'^  -   26c  COB  u 

The  former  theorem  makes  it  possible  to  solve  many  prob- 
lems more  conveniently  than  could  otherwise  be  done ;  the 
tatter  enables  us  for  the  first  time  to  calculate  any  angle  of  a. 
triangle  when  the  lengths  of  its  sides  are  known. 
[ExB.  XL  and  XLI  can  now  be  taken.] 


'Infig.  71ji=  6Hin(180°  -  a)  = 
6.  (-cos,). 


« (180°  -  o) 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HYPERBOLIC  AND  PAEABOLIC  FUNCTIONS. 

A.  Hyperbolic  Functions  (ch.  xxiv.,  §  3;  Ex.  XLII,  A). 

§  1.  Tke  Bectangutar  Hyperbola. — In  oh.  xxv..  A,  we  saw 
how  the  uae  of  directed  nambers  leads  to  an  important  exten- 
sion of  the  notions  of  direct  proportion  and  of  the  linear  rela- 
tion. We  now  inquire  into  the  effect  of  admitting  these 
numbers  into  the  relation  called  inverse  proportion. 

For  this  purpose  take  the  relation  xy  =  2i  and  plot  the 
values  of  y  corres- 
ponding to  negative 
as  well  as  positive 
values  of  x.  Fig.  78 
shows  the  result.  Id 
addition  to  the  curve 
AVB,  familiar  from 
oh.  xvt.,  A,  we  have, 
in  the  opp<site  quad- 
rant, the  curve  A'V'B'. 
The  second  curve  is  a 
precise  reproduction 
of  the  first,  except 
in  position  ;  for  every 
point  on  AVB,  suoh 
as  (+  6,  +  i),  is 
balanced  by  a  point 
in  A'V'B',  such  as 
(-  6,  -  i).  If  a  mirror  were  fixed  along  MM,  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  W  and  facing  AVB,  the  image  of  AVB 
would  be  A'V'B'. 

Although  AVB  and  A'V'B'  are  separated  and  lie  in  distinct 
quadrants  yet  they  must  be  regarded  as  simply  two  branches 
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of  one  and  the  aame  onrve,  just  as  OA  and  OA'  in  fig.  69 
are  parte  of  one  line.  Suppose  a  point,  Q,  to  approach  0 
along  X'O  from  an  endlees  instance  beyond  X'.  Then  the 
point,  P,  defined  by  the  relation  y  =  +  24/ar,  will  move  along 
B'V'A'.  As  the  distance  QO  diminishes  the  length  of  the 
ordinate  increases  without  end.  That  is,  it  is  never  so  long 
that  it  does  not  become  still  longer  as  Q  comes  nearer  still  to 
O.  As  Q  passes  from  one  side  of  0  to  the  other  the  story  of 
the  tangent  is  repeated  (ch.  xiii.,  A).  We  cannot  say  that  the 
curve  has  a  point  on  the  ^-asis,  for  it  is  senseless  to  speak  of 
the  quotient  of  24  -r  0.  Yet  no  interval  can  be  specified  to 
the  left  and  right  of  O  so  short  that  there  are  no  correspond- 
ing positions  of  F  still  nearer  to  the  ^-axis — on  the  left  at 
an  endless  depth  along  the  ^-scale,  on  the  right  at  an  end- 
less height.  As  Q  proceeds  along  OX,  F  simply  repeats 
in  reverse  order  along  BVA  its  previous  adventures  along 
B'V'A-. 

The  one  curve  with  its  two  branches  is  called  a  rectangular 
hyperbola.  V  and  V  are  the  vertices,  the  line  W  ( =  2  J2.k) 
is  the  axis,  XX'  and  YY'  the  asymptotes  (ch.  xvi..  A,  g  2), 
0  (because  it  bisects  all  chords  su^  as  GG')  the  centre. 

g  2.  Movements  of  the  Hyperbola. — If  the  hyperbola  is 
raised  (say)  through  7  units  the  oorresponding  relation  must 
become  y  =  24/a;  -i-  7,  or  y  -  7  =  24/a:.  If  it  is  lowered  7 
units  we  have  y  =  2i/x  -  7,  or  y  +  7  =  2ijx.  Moving  the 
figure  to  the  left  will  not  (as  in  Ex.  XL,  No,  12)  produce 
the  same  effect  as  raising  it,  but  it  vrill  aSect  the  algebraic 
description  of  the  curve  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of 
the  straight  line.  If  (for  example)  the  curve  is  moved  3  units 
to  the  left  the  distance  of  a  point  from  the  vertical  asymptote 
is  no  longer  x  ;  it  becomes  x  +  3.  Similarly  a  movement  of 
3  units  to  the  right  changes  the  distance  from  the  asymptote 
from  X  into  x  -  3.  Thus  if  the  figure  is  moved  3  units  to  the 
right  and  then  7  downwards  the  relation  becomes  : — 
y  +  7  =  '2i/ix~3]    or    y^2i/(x~3)-7. 

g  3.  Negative  Values  of  A.— If  we  had  plotted  y  =  -  Mjx 
instead  of  y  =  +  24/3;  the  result  would  evideatly  have  been 
to  give  the  dotted  curve  of  fig.  73.  Two  movemeots  (for  ex- 
ample) which  carry  the  centre  to  the  point  ( -  6,  -(-.  5)  change 
the  corresponding  relation  to  : — 

y-5=  -24/(a;-(-6)  oiy=  -24/(iC-H6)-H5. 

S  4,  Hyperbolic  Functions.—Juat  b,s  ax  +  b  ia  termed  a 
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linear  function  of  x  becBDse  the  graph  of^Box+frisa 
straight  line,  so  we  may  term  any  fnaotion  that  oaD  be  thrown 
into  the  form  kj{x  +  a)  +  6  a  hyperbolic  function  ofx  beoaose 
the  graph  of  ^  =  kHx  +a)  +  &  is  a  rectangular  hjrperbola. 
This  faoction  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  physics  where 
it  occurs  in  cases  that  admit  of  negative  and  positive  values 
ofx' 

[Ex.  Xm,  A,  may  now  be  worked.] 


B.  Parabolic  Functions  (ch.  xxiv.,  g  3  ;  Ex.  XLII.  B). 
S  1.  The  Parabola. — Let  ns  now  explore  the  wider  range 
included  in  the  relation  y  =  kx^ 
when  X,  y  and  k  may  be  directed 
numbers.  The  hard  line  of  fig. 
74  is  the  graph  of  y  =  +  {x^. 
Like  the  extended  graph  of 
y  =  kjx  it  lies  in  two  quadrants, 
but  they  are  adjacent  instead 
of  opposite  quadrants.  The 
reason  is  obrions.  Whether 
X  =  p  or  a;  K  -  p,  in  each 
case  \x^  =  if.  Thus  OF  is 
the  image  of  OP  in  a  mirror 
set  up  along  OY.  The  curve 
extends  upwards  and  outwards 
both  ways  without  limit  but  no 
part  of  it  lies  below  the  x-azis. 
It  is  called  a  parabola.  V  (here 
identical    with   the    origin    0) 

is  the  vertex  or  head  ;  VA  (here  identical  with  the  ^-axis)  is 

the  axis  of  the  parabola  about  which  the  curve  balances; 

TVT'  (here  identical  with  the  x-axis)  is  clearly  a  tangent  at 

the  vertex. 

If  we  plot  y  =  ~  ix'^  instead  oty  =   +  ^x*  we  obtain  the 

dotted  curve,  identical  with  the  former  except  that  it  is  "  head 


\ 


Pio.  74. 


up 


'  instead  of  "  head  down  ". 


'  For  example,  the  familiu  foi'iDula  -- 


■f  which  gives  the 


distances  of  object  and  image  ftom  a  lens.     Subatittttiiig  x  for  u  imd 
y  for  V  we  have  1/y  +  Ijx  =  1//,  becoming  (x  -  f)(y  -  f)  =  fi,  or 
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S  2.  Movements  of  the  Parabola. — Like  the  hyperbola  the 
parabola  can  be  supposed  moved  so  that  the  axis  and 
tangent  at  the  vertex  remaia  unchanged  in  direction  al- 
though  altered  in  position.  Thus  y  --  7  =  \{x  +  6f  or 
y  =  i(x  +5)^  +  7  describes  the  parabola  y  =  +  Jx^  moved  5 
units  to  the  left  and  7  units  upwards.  Soj  +  8=  -J{x-10)^ 
ory  =  -  ^(x  -IQY  -  8  describes^  =  -  |i^  moved  10  units 
to  the  right  and  8  downwards.  The  shortest  way  to  express 
the  movements  is  to  say  that  in  the  first  case  the  vertex  is 
now  at  (-  5,  +  7)  and  in  the  second  case  at  (+  10,  -8), 

g  3.  Parabolic  Functions.  Turning  Values. — In  general, 
it  we  start  with  a  parabola  y  =  aa^  and  move  it  horizont- 
ally through  b  units,  and  vertically  through  c  units  (a,  b,  and 
c  being  all  directed),  it  corresponds  in  its  final  position  to 
y  =  0(3;  -  by  +  0.  For  this  reason  any  function  that  can 
be  thrown  into  the  form  a{x  ~  by  +  c  may  be  called  a 
parabolic  function  of  x. 

Consider  the  functions  -  ^x"  -  12a!  +  4  and  +  3x^  -  12a:  -  3. 
The  first  can  be  written  --  2{x  +  3)^  +  22  and  the  second 
+  3{a;  -  2)^  -  15.  Both  are,  therefore,  parabolic  functions. 
The  graph  of  the  first  is  the  "  head  up  "  parabola  y  =  -  2x^ 
moved  3  units  to  the  left  and  22  units  upwards ;  that  of  the 
second  the  "  head  down  "  parabola  y  =  +  3a^  moved  2  units 
to  the  right  and  15  units  downwards.  Moreover  it  is  clear 
that  this  reshaping  of  the  function  could  be  carried  out  in 
the  same  way  whatever  numbers,  positive  or  negative,  re- 
placed the  -  2,  -  12,  and  -f  4  of  the  former  function.  That 
is,  a  function  of  the  form  px^  +  qx  +  r  is  always  parabolic 
whatever  the  values  of  p,  j  and  r. 

We  have  seen  that  in  a  parabolic  function  a  value  of  y  can 
be  found  corresponding  to  any  value  of  x  that  can  be  specified. 
But  the  converse  statement  does  not  hold.  Thus  the  "  head 
down  "  parabola 

y^  +  i{x+5f+7 
of  §  2  has  no  points  lower  than  y  =  +  7,  and  the  "  head 
up  "  parabola 

S  -  -  1(1  -  10)'  -  8 
no  points  higher  than  y  =  -  8.     That  is,  the  function  -^  \x^ 
+  ^x  +  13^  has  no  values  lower  than  +  7  and  the  function 
-  Ja;^  +53;  -  33   none  higher    than  -  8.      Similarly  the 
parabola 

y=  ~2{x  +  3)«  +  22 
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has  Qo  points  above  y  "  +22,  and  the  parabola 

y-  +  d{x  -  if  -  15 
none  below  -  15.     Hence  no  value  of  x  can  give  the  function 

-  2a^  -  12x  4-  4  a  higher  value  than  +  22,  or  the  function 
+  3ar*  -  lie  -    3  a  lower  value  than  -  15. 

These  results  can  easily  be  deduced  algebraicEdly.  Con- 
sider the  function  Sai^  -  12ic  -  3  or  +  3(a;  -  2)'  -  15.  Let 
X  begin  by  being  negative  and  very  large,  and  let  it  approach 
zero.  Then  x  -  2  will  be  negative  all  the  time,  but  (x  -  2)^ 
will,  of  course,  he  positive.  Both  statements  remain  true  as 
X  passes  through  zero  and  approaches  +  2.  At  this  point 
a;  -  2  =  0  and  y  =  -  15,  As  a:  moves  towards  higher  posi- 
tive values  X  -  2  becomes  positive  and  {x  -  2y  is,  of  course, 
also  positive.  Thus  {x  -  2)^  if  it  has  a  value  at  all  is  always 
positive.  That  is,  it  always  makes  the  value  of  the  function 
higher  than  -  15.  As  x  approaches  and  passes  through 
+  2,y  descends  to  -  15  and  then  ascends  again.  For  this 
reason  -  15  is  called  the  Iv/rning  value  of  the  function.  In 
this  case  it  is  a  lower  turning  value,  because  the  function, 
after  descending  the  number  scale  to  -  15,  begins  to  ascend. 
Similar  considerations  show  that,  in  the  function 

-  2{x  +  3)»  +  22 
{x  +  3)^    is    always    positive,    being   a    square,    and   that 

—  2(x  +  3)^  is  always  negative.  The  value  of  the  function 
is,  therefore,  always  below  +  22  if  ir  +  3  has  any  value  at 
alL  When  x  =  -  3  it  has  no  value  and  the  function  has 
the  upper  turning  vdlua  +  22.  It  is  obvious  that  a  function 
whose  graph  is  a  "  head  up  "  parabola  always  has  an  upper 
turning  vtdue  and  one  whose  graph  is  "  head  down  "  always 
a  lower  turning  value.  The  turning  value  is  simply  the 
distance  the  parabola  has  been  moved  up  or  down  from  what 
may  conveniently  be  called  the  ' '  standard  position  "  in  which 
its  vertex  coincides  with  the  origin.  Start,  for  example,  with 
the  head  down  parabola  y  =  +  2-3x'^.  Move  it  37  to  the 
right  and  6-5  upwards  and  we  have  y  =  +  2-3(a;  -  S'T)" 
+  6-6,  The  funotion  2-3(a;  -  3-7)=  +  6-5  has  a  lower 
turning  value  +  65  when  x  =  +  3'7,  Move  the  original 
parabola  4'8  to  the  left  and  9'3  downwards  and  we  have 
J  =  +  2'3(3;  +  t-Qf  -  9-3.  The  function  2-3(a;  +  4-8)*  -  9-3 
has  a  lower  turning  value  of  -  9-3  when  x  =   -  4-8. 

[Ex..  XLU,  B,  can  now  be  worked.] 
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g  4.  The  Method  of  Differences. — Given  the  graph  of  a 
fuDotioa  it  ia  easy  to  fiDd  whether  it  is  parabolic  and  if  it  is 
to  determine  its  precise  form.  Draw  aay  number  of  ordinates 
to  the  curve  separated  by  any  constant  distance  ft.  Measure 
their  heights  and  set  the  results  down  in  order  in  a  column 
under  the  heading  "  y  ".  Subtract  the  height  of  each  ordinate 
from  that  of  the  nest  one  to  the  right  and  set  the  differences 
down  in  another  column.  This  column  is  called  the  "  first 
differences  of  p  "  aud  is  usually  headed  by  the  symbol  Aj^. 
Next  subtract  each  first  difference  from  the  one  below  it  in 
the  column  and  set  these  differences  down  in  a  third  column. 
The  third  set  of  numbers  is  called  the  "  second  differences  of 
y  "  and  the  column  is  headed  ^,y.  Now  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  if  the  curve  is  parabolic — (that  is,  if  the  function  is  of 
the  form  px^  +  qx  +  r) — the  second  differences  should  be 
constant  to  the  degree  of  exactness  which  the  means  of 
measurement  permit.  Consider  any  three  consecutive  mem- 
bers of  the  series  at  equidistant  ordinates  and  call  the  abscissa 
of  the  first  x,  so  that  the  absoissm  of  the  other  two  will  be 
respectively  x  -i-  h  and  x  +  2k.  Then  the  numbers  in  the 
three  columns  must  be  of  the  following  form : — 

f^  +  qx  +  r  p{2xh  +  h^)  +  qk         2pfe= 

p{x  +  hy  +  q{x  +  h)  +  r  p(^k  +  Bh")  +  qh 

p{x  +  2A)!  +  q(x  +  2A)  +  r 

But  since  the  second  difference,  2pk'^,  does  not  contain  X  it 

would  obviously  be  the  same  whichever  three  consecutive 

ordinates  had  been  taken.      It  follows  that  however  many 

auidistant  ordinates  were  measured  the  second  differences 
along  the  curve  would  have  the  constant  value  2pk^.  It 
is  easy  to  see  also  that  the  second  differences  will  oot  be 
constant  unless  the  function  is  parabolic.  For  suppose  it  to 
be  linear,  that  is  of  the  form  px  +  q.  Then  the  height  of  the 
ordinate  to  the  right  of  the  one  whose  abscissa  is  called  x  is 
p(x  +  k)  +  q  and  the  first  difference  ia  ph.  Thus,  if  the 
function  is  linear,  the  firat  differences  are  already  independent 
of  X  and  therefore  will  be  constant.  It  follows  that  the  second 
differences  must  be  zero.  These  results  are,  of  course,  perfectly 
obvious  from  the  consideration  of  a  sloping  straight  line.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  function  is  of  the  third  degree,  that  is, 
if  it  has  the  form 

pa?  +  gjc*  +  ra:  +  s, 
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it  is  evident  that  the  first  differencea  will  all  contain  the  term 
x^.  For  example,  the  difference  between  the  ordinates  whose 
absciasEe  are  x  and  x  +  h  will  begin  with  the  difference 
between  p{p  +  A)*  and  px^.  It  follows  from  what  was  said 
above  that  we  cannot  now  possibly  reach  constancy  until  we 
come  to  the  third  differences.  A  table,  made  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  one  above  but  involving  four  consecutive  ordinates, 
will  show  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  third  differences  are 
in  this  case  constant  and  have  the  value  Gph?.  By  the  use 
of  Stifel's  Table  il  is  possible  to  show  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  if  the  function  is  of  the  nth  degree  (where  n  is  any 
given  positive  integer)  the  nth  differences  of  the  ordinates  will 
be  the  first  to  be  constant. 

The  method  illustrated  in  this  article  is  called  the  method  of 
differences. 

[Ex.  XUI,  C,  can  now  be  worked.] 

C.  Quadratic  Equations  {cb.  xxiv.,  g  4 ;  Ex.  XLIII). 

g  1.  Graphic  Determination  of  Values  of  x. — The  graph  of 
a  parabolic  function  shows  that  although  to  every  value  of  x 
there  corresponds  only  one  value  of  y  yet  if  a  given  value  of 
y  be  specified  there  are  two  values  of  x  which  will  yield  it. 
In  the  graph  these  values  are  shown  by  drawing  a  horizontal 
line  across  the  curve  at  the  proper  height  or  depth,  For 
example,  to  find  the  values  of  x  for  which  the  function 
^ir^  -61+10  has  the  value  +  i5  we  must  draw  across  the 
parabola  1  y  =  ^a^  -  6x  +  10  the  horizontal  hue  y  =  +  4-5. 
it  wilt  be  found  to  cross  the  graph  at  the  points  where 
a:  =  +  1  and  a;  =  +  11. 

To  find  the  values  of  x  for  which  the  value  of  the  function 
becomes  -  6  the  line  y  =  -  6  must  be  drawn  cutting  the 
graph  where  a;  =  +  4  and  a;  =  +  8.  As  further  examples 
note  that  y  =  +  10  is  given  by  3:  =  0  and  x  =  +  12  ;  and 
that  y  =  +  16'5  is  given  by  x  =  —  1  and  a;  =  +  13, 

g  2.  Solution  by  Calculation. — Can  these  results  be  reached 
by  calculation  ?  To  this  question  Ex,  XLII,  No.  17,  suggests 
an  answer.  The  values  of  x  for  which  a  parabolic  function 
has  zero  value  were  there  found  by  expressing  the  function  as 
a  product  of  two  linear  functions.  In  the  present  case,  for 
example,  we  have : — 

*  Since  y  =  Jx*  ~  6a;  +  10  =  4  (a:  -  6)*  -  8  this  is  the  parabola 
y  =  ^  moved  6  niiits  to  the  right  and  8  downirarda.,  .  , 
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y  ~^  -  6x  +  10 

-  i(ir»  -  12a!  +  20) 
=  i{(x  -  6)*  -  16} 
=  i(x  -  2)  (X  -  10) 

It  ia  now  obvioua  th&t  y  =  0  both  ii  x  =  +  2  and  if  x—  + 10. 
This  information  can,  tiien,  always  be  obtained  by  calculation 
as  well  as  by  consulting  a  graph. 

The  same  method  is  easily  extended  to  the  problems  of  g  1. 
For  example,  to  find  the  Talaes  of  x  for  which  y  =  +45  we 
need  only  lower  the  parabola  through  4'5  units  making  the 
corresponding  relation  become 

y  =  ^  -  6x  +  6'6 

=  i{{^  -  ey  -  25} 

-  Ux  -l){x-  11) 

The  former  line  y  =  +45  now  coincides  with  the  x-axis ; 
and  the  factorized  fonction  shows  that  it  cuts  the  parabola 
where  a;  ■«  +  1  and  x  =  +  H.  Since  the  movement  of  the 
curve  was  entirely  vertical  the  line  y  =  +45  mnat  have  cut 
the  original  parabola  in  points  having  the  game  abscisafe. 
In  other  words  the  function  Jai'  -  6ar  +  10  =  +  4-5  when 
a;  =  +  1  and  again  when  x  ~  +11.  Substitution  (as  well 
as  inspection  of  the  graph)  ahowa  this  conclusion  to  be 
correct. 

To  find  what  values  of  x  make  ^  =  -  6  the  parabola  must 
be  raised  6  units  so  as  to  bring  the  line  ^  =   -  6  into  coin- 
cidence with  the  at-ads.     In  the  new  position  we  have : — 
y  =  ix'  -  6x+  16 
=  i{(^  -  6)^  -  4} 
=  i{=^-i){x-6) 
In  this  case  the  x-axis  cuts  the  curve  where  x  —  +  i  and 
X  -^  +  8.    These  are,  then,  the  values  of  x  for  which  the 
original  function  haa  the  value  -  6. 

The  other  cases  can  be  dealt  with  similarly.  For  y  =  + 10 
we  must  lower  the  parabola  10  units,  iory  =  +  165,  16-5 
units.     We  have,  respectively : — 

y  =*  ix^  -  Bx     and    y  =  -^x^  -  6x  -  6-5 
=  ix{x  -  12)  =  i{{x  -  ey  -  49} 

=  i{x  +  l){x  -  13) 
We  conclude  that,  in  the  original  function,  y  =  +  10  is  given 

by  «  =  0  and  by  a;  =  +  12,  and  y  =  16-5  is  given  by  a: 1 

and  by  a;  —  +13. 
Next  let  us  inquire   for   what  values  of  x  the  function 
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-  ^  +  6x  -  10  has  the  vftlue  +  6.  Throwing  th«  fnnotion 
into  the  iorm  -  ^{x  -  6)^  +  8  we  see  that  its  graph  is  the 
former  one  inverted,  for  it  is  the  parabola  y  =  -  Ja^  moved 
6  units  to  the  right  and  8  units  upwards.  Two  modes  of 
solution  are,  therefore,  possible,  (a)  The  parabola  may  be 
lowered  6  units  so  that  the  line  y  =  +  6  coincides  with  the 
3;-axia  and  the  function  becomeB  : — 

S  -  -  1(1  -  6)>  +  2 
-  -  «*  -  4)  («  -  8) 
which  giveB  y  =  0  ioi  x  =  +  i  and  ir  —  +  8.  {b)  The 
parabola  may  be  revolved  about  the  ir-axis.  The  correspond- 
ing function  then  t>ecomes  y  =  ^(x  -6)^-8  and  the  line 
^  =  +  6  becomes  ^  —  -  6.  The  problem  is  thus  made 
identical  with  one  solved  above. 

Lastly,  if  we  ask  (for  inetance)  what  values  of  x  give 
^x'^  -  6a:  +  10  the  value  -  8  and  -  ^ai*  +  6a!  -  10  the  value 
+  8,  we  see  that  the  former  graph  must  be  raised  and  the 
latter  lowered  8  unita  In  either  case  the  vertex  will  no^ 
touch  the  X-axis  at  the  point  x  =  +  6.  It  seems,  then,  that 
there  is  one  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  given  value  of  a  para- 
bolic function  always  corresponds  to  two  distinct  values  of  x. 
But  the  algebraic  solutions  are  : — 

1/  =  |x2  -  6x  4-  18  y  =   ~  ix^  +  6x  -  18 

=  ^(a:  -  6)^  =   -  i(a:  -  6)» 

=  i(x  -  6)(x  -  6)  =   -  i(x  -  6)(x  -  6) 

That  is,  the  parabolic  functions  are  factorizable,  as  before, 
into  two  linear  functions,  but  these  two  are  identical.  It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  say  that  in  such  cases  two  identical  values 
of  X  yield  the  given  value  of  y. 

g  3.  Quadratic  EqiMtions. — Consider  the  following  batch 
of  questions.     Fm:  what  values  of  x  does : — 

(i)  the  function  2a;*  -  12x  +  9  have  the  value  +  23 ; 

(ii)  the  function  2x*  -  12a:  -  5  have  the  value  +  9 ; 

(iii)  the  function  2x^  -  12a;  -  17  have  the  value  -  3 ; 

(iv)  the  function  -  2a;2  +  12x  +  27  have  the  value  +  13  ; 
(v)  the  function  -  2x*  +  12a;  -  3  have  the  value  -  17  ? 
By  g  2  the  first  three  questions  all  reduce  to  the  question  : 
"  Where  does  the  parabola  y  =  2x^  -  12x  -  14  cross  the  x-axls  ?  " 
and  the  last  two  to  the  question  :  "  Where  does  the  parabola 
y  -^  -  2x^  +  12a;  +  11  cross  the  a;-axis  ?  "  Moreover,  since 
the  latter  parabola  can  be  turned  into  the  former  by  revolving 
it  about  the  x-axis,  the  answer  to  the  last  two  questions  must 
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be  the  same  h^  the  answer  to  the  first  three.     The  answer  to 
all  five  is,  in  fact,  given  by  the  argument : — 
2a;«  -  123:  -  14  =  0 
a?  -&c  -  7  =  0 
{X  -  7){x  +  1)  =  0 
Therefore  either  3;  -7  =  0ora;+l  =  0; 
that  is,  either  3;=+?  or  3;=-!. 

Sach  au  argument  may,  then,  be  the  means  of  solving  any 
Qtiiuber  of  problems  of  the  kind  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  to  become  skilful 
in  carrying  oat  the  process  indicated.  Any  statement  which, 
like  the  above,  is  of  the  form  px^  +  ga;  +  r  —  0  is  called  a 
quadratic  equation  and  the  process  just  illustrated  is  called 
"  solving  the  equation  ".  The  numbers  which  (like  the  —  1 
and  -h  7  above)  satisfy  the  equation  are  its  roots.  That  is, 
the  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation  px^  +  qx  +  r  —  Q  are  the 
values  of  x  for  which  the  paraboUc  function  j)^  +  qx  +  r  has 
zero  value.  To  solve  a  quadratic  equation  we  must  express 
the  parabolic  function  as  a  product  of  two  linear  functions. 
!EVom  these  we  form  two  simple  equations.  The  roots  of  the 
two  simple  equations  are  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic 
equation.  If  the  linear  factors  are  identical  the  two  roots 
are  the  same. 

In  the  examples  given  above  the  parabolic  function  was 
generally  factorized  after  being  expressed  as  the  difference 
between  two  squares.  If  the  factors  can  be  seen  by  in- 
spection this  step  may  be  omitted.  For  instance,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  ar^  -  7x  +  12  =  0  can  be  expressed  as 

(I  -  3)  (I  -  4)  _  0 
and  that  the  roots  are  +  3  and  +  1.     The  longer  method  is, 
however,  the  best  for  difficult  cases.     It  is  also  the  only  way 
to  make  sure  whether  the  equation  has  roots  or  not.     Take, 
for  example,  the  equation  x^  -  7x  +  20  =•  0.     Here  we  have 

x^-7x+%0=  (x-  ^)^+73 
but  as  the  right-band  expression  is  the  sum  and  not  the 
difference  of  two  squares  the  function  cannot  be  factorized. 
The  equation  has,  then,  no  roots.     Consider,   on   the  other 
hand,  x^  -  7x  +  9  =  0.    Here  we  have 
a^  -  7a;  +  9  =  0 
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Therefore  either 

That  18,  either  

a:  =  i(7  +  V13)  or  a;  =  ^(7  -   ^13) 
If  these  cases  had  not  been  dealt  with  in  the  way  shown  we 
oonld  not  have  been  certain  that  there  are  no  roota  in  the 
first  case  and  that  there  are  roots,  but  compUcated  ones,  in 
the  second  case. 

[Exs.  XLIII  and  XUV  may  now  be  worked.] 

D.  Inverse  Functions  (ch.  ixiv.,  S  6 ;  Ex.  XLV). 
g  1.  Changing  the  Svhject  of  a  ParahoUc  Formvla. — A  ball 
is  rolled  up  a  smooth  sloping  board  75  inches  long.  Its 
velocity  is  at  first  20  ins./sec.  and  falls  off  4  ins./aec.  erery 
second.  Find  a  formula  for  its  distance  from  the  top  end  of 
the  board.     The  formula  for  the  velocity  is  : — 

«  =  30  -  4(     • 
therefore,  as  in  Ex.  XXX,  Nos.  22  et  seq.,  we  have,  s  being 
the  distance  from  the  starting  point : — 
s  =  20t  -  i  X  it" 
-  201  -  2i3 
If  we  put  S  for  the  distance  from  the  farther  end  of  the 
board  we  obtain : — 

S  =  +  75  -  20(  +  2i= 
=  +  2*^*  -  20t  +  75 
=  +  2  (i  -  5)2  +  25 
The  distance  from  the  farther  end  of  the  board  is,  then,  a 
parabolic  function  of  the  time  and  has  a  lower  tnming  value 
of  +  25.     That  is,  the  ball  reaches  a  point  25  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  board  and  then  begins  to  descend  again. 

Now  suppose  we  want  to  change  the  subject  of  this  para- 
bolic formula  to  t — that  is,  to  obtain  a  formula  giving  the 
times  at  which  the  ball  is  at  a  given  distance  from  the  top  of 
the  board.     (There  will,  in  general,  be  two  times  for  each 
n ,— ivGoti^le 
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distance — one  oa  the  way  up  and  one  on  the  way  down.) 
An  easy  way  to  proceed  is  as  follows.  Take  the  graph  cor- 
responding  to  the  formnla  S  =  +  Qf  and  turn  it  into  the 
position  {fig.  75)  in  which  t  ie  measured  along  the  vertical 
and  S  along  the  horizontal  axis.  It  is  now  obvious  that 
if  we  change  the  subject  of  the  formula  to  ^  we  shall  obtain 
not  one  but  two  formnlea.  The  first  is  t  •=  +  ^^/-^  corre- 
Bponding  to  the  upper  branch  of  the  graph  (OP,  fig.  75) ; 
while  the  second  is  1  <>  -  J8I2  corresponding  to  the  lower 
branch  (OP*).  But  to  make  the  new  formulce  correspond 
to  the  original  formula  8  -  2(t  -  5)^  +  25,  i.e.  8-25-2 
(t  —  5)\  we  must  substitute  8-25  for  S  and  t  -  5  for  t.     In 


J -'-^ 


this  way  we  arrive  at  the  two  formulse  : — 

i  -  5  =  +  V(8  -  a5)/2 


or  (  =  +  5  +  V(S  -  25)/2 

and  (  =  +  5  _   ^{8  -  25)/2 

The  two  formule  may  be  summarized  in  the  form : — 

i  =  +  5  ±  V(S  -  25)/2 
The  corresponding  graph  will  be  obtained  by  shifting  fig.  75 
to  the  right  25  units  and  5  units  upwards. 

This  combined  formula  shows  once  more  that  the  ball 
cannot  come  within  25  inches  of  the  top  of  the  board.  For 
if  S  were  negative,  or  if,  being  positive,  it  were  less  than  25, 
the  number  under  the  radical  sign  would  be  negative.     But 
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since  a  negative  nnmber  hae  no  eqa&re  root  thete  could  be  do 
corresponding  value  of  (.     That  is,  there  is  do  time  wheD 
the  ball  is  within  25  inches  of  the  top. 
Id  general,  if  the  original  formula  is : — 
S  =  a  (i  -  by  +  c 
the  formulffi  with  (  as  subject  are : — 

t  =  b±  V{S  ^  c)la 

In  the  above  problem  a  is  positive.     To  obtain  a  problem 

in  which  it  ib  negative  let  as  suppose  that  the  distance  of  the 

ball  is  measured  from  a  poiot  10  inches  up  the  board  from 

the  bottom.     Then  we  have : — 

B  =  s  -  10 

a(*  +  20(  -  10 

2  (t  -  6)«  +  40 

This  time  there  is  aD  upper  turoiog  value  of  +  40 — a  result 
which  agrees  with  the  fotrmsr  lower  tumiDg  value  of  +  25 
measured  to  the  top  of  the  board.  Beginning,  as  before,  with 
the  graph  io  the  standard  position,  we  have : — 

S     : 2(» 

and  t  =  ±  JS/{-  2).  This  resolt  is  not  impossible  as  it 
seems  at  first  sight.  It  means  simply  that  all  the  values  of 
S  are  negative.  Moving  the  graph  so  that  it  represents  the 
relation  S  =   -  2(»  +  20i  +  10  we  have  the  twin  formula  :— 

(=  +5±V(S-  40)/(-2) 
In  order  that  the  Dumber  under  the  radical  sign  may  be  posi- 
tive the  numerator  must  be  negative.  For  this  result  S  must 
either  be  negative  or,  if  positive,  numerically  not  greater  than 
40.  These  conditions  obviously  mean,  onoe  more,  that  S  has 
an  upper  laming  value  of  +  40. 

In  applying  this  method  practically  we  proceed  as  follows : — 
B=  a{t  -  b)^  +  c 
(t  -  i)»  =  (8  -c)la 
t-b=±  J{S  -  c)/a 
(  =  ft  +  7(8  -  e)la 
If  the  original  formnla  is  given  in  the  form 

S  =  p(=  +  gi  +  r 

we  may,  as  an  alternative  method,  write  it 

pt^  +  9I  +  (r  -  8)  =  0 

and  by  the  formula  of  Ex.  XEiTV,  No.  1,  deduce  at  onoe  that 

t=\-q±  ^f  -  4p(r  -  S)!/2p 

g  2.  Inverse  Functwns. — In  the  foregoing  problem  S  was 
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ft  parabolic  funotion  of  t.  In  other  problems  about  moving 
bodies  it  might  well  be  a  linear  function  of  the  form  S — a  +  pi 
or  H.  hyperbolic  function  of  the  form  S  =  ft/((  +  a)  +  b.  It 
is  instruotive  to  set  side  by  aide  with  these  formulte  the  corre- 
sponding formnlEe  in  which  t  is  the  subject ; — 
S=  a  +  bt  '  =  ,{S  -  ayb 

B  =  kl{t  +  a)+  b  t-  &/(S  -  b)  -  a 

%  =  a{t+bY+  c  (  =  -  i  ±  V(S  -  c)/a 

Each  of  the  right-hand  formnlee  is  said  to  be  the  inverse  of 
the  corresponding  direct  formula  in  the  left-hand  column. 
The  relations  between  them  are  beat  brought  out  by  replacing 
the  concrete  variables  by  the  abstract  variables  x  and  y.  In 
the  direct  formnUe  t  is  the  independent  variable  (to  be  repre- 
sented by  x) ;  in  the  inverse  formulae  the  independent  vari- 
able is  S.     We  have  therefore : — 

Direct  Functions.  Inverse  Functions, 

y  =  a+  bx  y  ^  (x  -  a)jb 

y  =  kl(x  +  a)  +  b  y  =  kl{x  -  b)  -  a 

y  =  aix+  by  +  c  y  =  -  b±  j{x  -  c)/a _ 

The  graphs  of  the  inverse  functions  are  most  easily  ob- 
tained by  revolving  the  graph  of  the  direct  function  through 
180°  about  the  x-asis  and  then  turning  it  in  its  own  plane, 
anticlockwise,  through  90°.  What  were  before  values  of  x 
aud  y  are  thus  converted  into  values  of  y  and  x.  With  the 
direct  and  inverse  graphs  before  us  the  following  points  at 
once  become  clear :  {a)  Each  of  the  direct  functions  is  a  single- 
valued  function  of  x ;  that  is,  to  every  value  of  x  there  corre- 
sponds one  and  only  one  value  of  the  function,  (b)  The  in- 
verse linear  and  the  inverse  hyperbolic  functions  are  also 
single- valued,  but  the  inverse  parabolic  funotion  is  two-valned  : 
to  each  value  of  x  there  correspond  two  values  of  the  function. 
In  the  direct  and  inverse  linear  functions  the  fields  of  x  and 
y  are  both  unlimited ;  that  ia,  both  variables  are  capable  of 
assuming  all  values  whatsoever.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
direct  and  inverse  hyperbolic  functions  with  the  exception 
that  when  x  =  -  a  in  the  former  and  x  <=  +  b  in  the  latter 
there  is  not  really  any  corresponding  value  of  y  {A,  g  1). 
But,  in  the  direct  parabolic  function,  while  the  field  of  x 
is  unlimited  that  of  y  is  unlimited  one  way  only.  If  a 
is  positive  (that  is,  if  the  graph  is  "head  down  ")  y's  value 
may  be  as  high  as  you  please  but  it  can  never  be  lower 
than  c ;  if  a  is  negative  it  may  be  as  low  as  you  please  but 
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can  never  be  higher  than  c.  Finally,  in  the  inverse  para- 
bolic function  the  opposite  role  obtains.  If  a  is  positive 
X  -  c  must  be  positive  so  that  x  can  never  be  lower  than  c ; 
while  if  a  is  negative  x  can  never  be  higher  than  c.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the  radical  may  be  (numeric- 
ally) anything  from  zero  upwards.  Hence  y  may  have  any 
value  as  distant  as  we  please  above  and  below  -  b. 

Consideration  of  the  foregoing  examples  yields  a  simple  rule 
for  obtaining  the  inverse  of  a  g^ven  function  of  x:  Take  the 
relation  which  espresses  the  oiiginal  function ;  change  its 
Bubjcot  to  X ;  in  the  result  replace  xhy  y  and  y  by  x.  The 
relation  so  obtained  is  the  expression  of  the  inverse  [unction. 
[Bxs.  XLV  and  XLVI  may  now  be  worked.] 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

WALLIS'S  LAW. 

A.  Area  Functions  {ch.  xxiv.,  §  7  ;  Ex.  XLVII). 
§  1.  Area  of  the  Parabola  hy  PFoiiw's  MefAoi.— The  method 
of  ch.  XIX.,  B,  oftQ  he  used  to  calculate  an  area  such  as  0PM  in 
fig.  76,  the  curve  being  half  of  the  parabola  y  -  fcx'.  Let 
?»  4-  1  rectangles  of  equal  breadth  be  set  side  by  aide,  their 
areas  being  0°,  1^,  2«,  .  .  .  m\  Behind  them  suppose  m  +  1 
other  rectangles  (shown  dotted  in  fig.  76),  each  equal  to  the 
largest  of  the  former  series,  so  that  together  they  constitute  a 
rectangle  AM  whose  area  is  {m  4-  l)wi'.     Then  the  increasing 
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FiQ.  70. 
rectangles  have  a  total  area  which  is  a  certain  fraction  of  AM, 
namely : — 

()2+  13  +  22+  33  +  .  :  .  +  m^ 

{m  +  IK 
The  value  of  this  fraction  depends  upon  the  value  of  m...   If  *tt 
assumes  in  succession  the  values  1,  2,  3,  .  .  .  we  have  : — 
0  +  1  _  I  0  +1  +  4  _   5_  0+1+4  +  9  _  14  _  J_ 
"  12'  4x9  36      18' ' 


are 


-,  etc^ 
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the  Bubseqnent  values  being,  in  order, 

8'  30'  36'  14'  48'  54'  20'  66'  72' 
A  glance  at   these  results   euggesCs   that  they  may   be 
written  :-— 

3    5     7     9^   11   13  15  17   19  21   23  25 
6'  12'  18'  24'  30'  36'  42'  48'  64'  60'  66'  72' 
The  law  here  followed  Is  obviously  given  by  the  formula : — 
2m  +  1 

1        1 

"  3'^6m 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  this  law,  after  holding  good  in 
the  first  twelve  oases,  should  not  continue  to  hold  good.  Ab- 
suming  its  (ruth  for  anp  number  of  rectangles  we  conolude 
that  by  making  them  numerous  enough  their  combined  area 
can  be  made  to  ^ffer  as  little  as  we  please  from  one-third  of 
the  area  of  AM.  But  as  the  rectangles  are  made  thinner  the 
area  they  cover  will  eventually  hecome  indistinguishable  from 
the  area  under  the  curve  OP.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
this  area  is — with  an  exactness  more  minute  than  can  be 
measured  by  any  number  of  decimal  places — one-third  of  the 
reotan^e  AM.  Since  OM  =  x  and  FM  —  kx:^  this  conclusioQ 
may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  A  =  ^kx^. 

It  follows  also  that  the  area  AOP  =  AM  -  0PM  =  |AM, 
and  that  the  whole  area  of  the  parabola  up  to  FP'  is 

gPTtf  =  JOA  X  PP'. 
This  result  can  be  expressed  in  another  way  by  turning  the 
original  parabola  into  the  form  of  fig.  75.     The  curve  now 
corresponds  to  the  relation  y  =  k'  Jx  {where  it'  =  1/  Jk),  and 
we  have : — 

Area  OPA  =  f  OA  x  PA 

=  1  xrr__x  k'Jx 
=  ^k'xjx 
g  2.  WaUis's  Law. — The  results  of  g  1  and  of  ch.  xix.,  B, 
can  now  be  summarized  as  follows.  Suppose  an  ordinate 
to  start  from  the  origin  and  to  move  to  the  right.  If  it  has  a 
constant  height  y  =  fe  it  will,  in  moving  through  a  distance 
X,  trace  out  an  area  A  ^  kx.  If  its  height  is  at  first  zero  but 
increases  in  aooordance  with  one  of  the  laws  y  =  kx,y  =  ka^. 
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y  =  k  -Jx,  the  area  traced  out  will  be  given  by  the  appropriate 
one  of  the  correaponding  laws  A  =  ^kx^,  A  =  ^kx^,  A  -^  f  fca;  Jx. 
Calling  the  fuDction  which  gives  the  height  of  the  ordinate 
the  or dinate-f unction,  and  the  fnoction  which  gives  the  area 
traced  out  the  area-function,  the  first  three  of  these  four  results 
can  be  reduced  to  a  very  simple  rule.  For  to  the  ordiuate- 
f unctions : — 

kxf  kx^  kx^ 

correspond  the  area- functions : — 

{kx^  ikx^  Ifkr^ 

That  is,  if  the  ordinate- function  is  kx" '  ^  the  area-function  is 
^kx".  Now  John  Wallia  who  discovered  this  rule  (Arith- 
metica  Infinitorum,  1655)  was  so  struck  with  its  simpli- 
city that  he  sought  to  bring  the  fourth  result  under  it  also. 
His  argument  was  practically  as  follows.  The  indices  of  the 
sqoare  roots  of  ai^,  x*,  afi,  x^,  etc.,  are  all  formed  by  taking 
one  half  of  the  indices  2,  4, 6,  8,  etc.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
to  inquire  whether  the  square  root  of  x'  cannot,  in  accordance 
with  the  same  rule,  be  expressed  as  ir'.  Consideration  shows 
that  to  do  so  would  not  contradict  the  law  of  indices.  For, 
according  to  that  law,  if  the  symbolism  a^  can  be  permitted 
at  all,  it  must  have  such  a  meaning  that  x^  x  x*=  x**^,  i.e.  =  x. 
But  this  is  precisely  what  it  was  intended  to  mean.  We  may, 
therefore,  write  a;'  for  Jx  and  may,  further,  write 
xjx  =  I  X  x^  =  x^. 

All  four  of  our  results  now  fall  under  the  one  rule,  for  when 
the  ordinate- functions  are  : — 

kafi        kxi        kx'-        kx^ 
the  corresponding  area- functions  are : — 

ikx^         hkx^         ^ka^         ^kx^ 

The  rule  that  to  an  ordioate-f unction  kx"'^  there  corre- 
sponds an  area-function  Ikx"  may  be  called  Wallis'a  Law  in 
memory  of  its  discoverer.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  true 
when  n  is  0,  ^,  1,  2.  Later  inquiries  will  determine  whether 
it  holds  good  also  for  other  values  of  n. 

g  3.  Proof  of  the  Theorem  of  g  1. — In  g  1  it  was  assumed 
that  the  fraction  (2  m^)/{m  +  l)m*  =  1/3  +  l/6m  in  all  cases 
because  there  seemed  no  reason  why  a  law  exemplified  by 
twelve  successive  numerators  and  denominators  should  not 
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coDtinue  to  bold  good.  This  kind  of  reasoDiog  is  called  m- 
duction  and  is  obrioucdy  not  oompletely  satisfactoiy.  A  more 
satisfactory  treatment  would  be  one  which  i>roves  that  the 
law  if  true  in  one  case  will  be  true  for  all  oases. 

Let  U3  auppose,  then,  that  the  rule  holda  when  m  has  a  certain 
value  p — that  is,  when  there  are  p  +  1  rectangles  of  which 
the  lai^eat  has  au  area  p^.  Then  we  can  show  that  it  will 
hold  good  also  when  m  =  p  +  1 — that  is,  when  there  are 
p  +  2  rectangles  with  (p  +  1)'  as  the  area  of  the  largest. 

By  hypothesis,  when  there  are  p  +  1  reolangleB  the  fraction 
0^  +  1^  +  2^  +    .  .   .    +  f  _  2p+  1 
{p+l)f  ~       &p 

Hence        0=  +  1«  +  2*  +   ...   +  p^  =  ^^-^  x  (p  +  l)p» 

"  kP(P  +  1)(%  +  1) 
Now  let  the  number  of  rectangles  be  increased  to  p  +  1. 
Then  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  will  be 

=  l(p+l)(p+2)(2p  +  3) 
But  the  denominatoi  of  the  new  fraction   should  now  be 
(p  +  2)  (p  +  1)'.     Dividing  each  side  of  the  equality  by  this 
product  we  have 

pa   +    18   +    at    +     ...      +    (y   +    l)a  2p+    3 

(p  +  2)(p  +  1)»  6(p  +  1) 

1  1- 

"  3"*"  6(p+  1) 
We  conclude  that  if  the  rule  for  the  value  of  the  fraotion 
holds  good  when  m  =  p  it  holds  good  when  ?»  —  p  +  1. 
But  the  rule  has  been  proved  to  hold  good  when  m  is  any 
one  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  12.  Therefore  it  holds  good 
universally. 

This  kind  of  argument  is  called  a  proof  by  recurrence.^ 
[Ex.  SLVII  may  now  be  worked.] 

B.  inferential  Formula  (ch.  xxiv.,  %  7 ;  Exs.   XL VIII, 

XLIX). 

g  1.  Differential   Formula. — In   Ex.   XLII,  C,   we  saw 

how  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  given  graph  by  the  "  method 

'Also  faathemalical  i-ad/acixon — a  bad  term  since  it  falsely  sug- 
gests a  similarity  with  the  induction  of  g  1. 
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of  differenoeB  ".  A  eerieB  of  equidistant  ordinates  is  drawn, 
starting  from  any  point  on  the  graph.  The  heights  of  the 
ordinatee  are  measured  and  a  table  is  made  of  their  first, 
second,  third,  .  .  .  differences.  We  found  that  if  the  graph 
is  a  straight  line  the  first  differences  will  be  constant,  if  a 
parabola,  the  second  differences,  while  if  it  represents  a 
function  of  ir  of  the  third  degree  the  third  differences  are  con- 
stant, and  so  on,  We  showed  also  that  the  converses  of  these 
statements  are  true,  so  that  by  esamining  the  differences  of 
the  ordinates  we  can  determine  the  "  degree  "  of  the  function 
which  corresponds  to  the  graph. 

The  formulse  used  in  Ex.  XLII,  G,  hold  good  if  h,  the 
distance  between  the  ordinates,  has  any  coostaut  value.  We 
are  now  to  inquire  what  these  formulse  become  when  h  is 
taken  so  small  that  only  those  terms  need  be  retained  in 
which  it  appears  in  its  lowest  power. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  familiar  case  of  the 
parabola  y  ■=  pa:^  +  qx  +  r.  With  regard  to  the  curves  which 
correspond  to  formules  of  this  form  it  was  found  (cb,  xsvi.,  B, 
g  4)  that 

the  Ist  ditt  of  y  =-  p{2xk  +  h^)  +  qh 

=  {2px  +  q)h  +  pkK        .     (i) 
the  2nd  diff.  of  j/  =  2pA»      .  .    (ii) 

Now  in  (i)  the  second  term  has  to  the  first  the  ratio 

phy{2px  +  q)h  =  phl{2px  +  q)  .  .  (iii) 
No  matter,  therefore,  how  large  |^l '  or  how  small  \x\  and 
1^1  may  be,  by  taking  h  small  enough  this  ratio  may  be 
made  smaller  than  any  given  fraction.  That  is,  the  error 
produced  by  omitting  the  term  ph'^  may  be  made  as  nnimport- 
ant  as  we  please.  If  we  wish  our  formula  to  give  results  tme 
within  c  per  cent,  we  have  only  to  reduce  h  below  the  value 
which  makes  the  ratio  in  (iii)  less  than  c/100.  Provided  that 
the  value  of  k  is  less  than  this  it  is  called  "  small,"  no  matter 
what  its  absolute  value  may  be.  This  mle  is,  in  fact,  to  be 
r^arded  as  the  definition  of  the  word  "  small "  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  numbers  in  mathematics. 

When  the  distance  between  the  ordinates  is  meant  to  be 
"  small "  in  this  technical  sense,  it  is  convenient  to  denote  the 
fact  by  replacing  A  by  a  special  symbol.  For  this  purpose 
the  symbol  Sx  is  commonly  employed.  It  must  be  carefully 
noted  that  the  Greek  letter  delta  is  here  the  "  grammalogue  " 
'  The  symboliHm  \p]  means  "  the  numerical  value  of  p  ". 
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not  of  the  description  of  a  nnmbet  {aa  the  x  is)  bat  of  some 
sacfa  phrase  as  "a  email  increment  in  ibe  value  of".  For 
hrevity  the  whole  symbohsm  &e  may  be  read  "  the  differential 
of  X,"  the  word  " diSerentiar'  being  itself  defined  as  meaning 
"  a  small  increment  in  the  valne  of  ".  Similarly  the  difference 
between  two  ordinates  whose  distance  apart  is  Sx  may  he 
symbolized  by  Sy — to  be  read  "the  diffarential  of  y  ".  The 
second  difference  between  the  ordinates  may  oonveiiiently  be 
represented  by  S^ — to  be  read  "the  second  differential  of  y," 
and  80  on.  Finally  we  may  note  that  although  h'  (when  h  is 
"  small  ")  shonld  properly  be  written  (Sx)^  it  is  nsnal  to  write 
it  in  the  more  compact  form  Sx^.  No  doubt  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  Sx^  shonld  be  "  the  differential  of  the  square  of 
X ".  If  it  should  prove  ueoeBsary  to  symbolize  this  phrase 
the  form  S(x^)  may  be  employed. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  express  relations  (i)  and  (ii) 
in  the  case  when  the  distance  between  the  ordinates  is 
"  small  ".     The  new  formnlee  will  be 

y  =  px^  +  qx  +  r  .  .  .  A 
Sy  =  {2px  +  q).&c  .  .  .  B 
&^y  =  iip.Sx^.         .  .         .         C 

FormnlsB  like  B  and  C  will  be  called  differential  formula. 
B  (whose  subject  is  the  first  difference  of  y)  will  be  called  a 
differential  formula  of  the  first  order,  C  (whose  subject  is  the 
second  difference  of  y)  one  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  these  formulae  the 
symbol  "  =  "  asserts  not  absolute,  but  only  approximate 
equality,*  One  of  the  advantages  of  using  the  special  symbol 
&  in  auch  a  formula  is  that  it  may  be  taken  as  qualifying 
the  meaning  of  the  "  ^  ,"  and  so  making  it  unnecessary  to 
indicate  in  any  other  way  that  the  statement  may  be  true 
only  to  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy  (Ex.  IX,  note  to  No. 
8).  Formula  A,  which  contains  no  differentials  and  asserts 
exact  equality,  will  be  called  (in  relation  to  B  and  C)  the 
primitive  formula. 

g  2.  Th£  Return  from  the  Differential  to  the  Primitive 
Formula. — The  investigation  of  g  1  illustrates  the  way  in 
which  differential  formulre  may  be  derived  from  their  primi- 
tive.    The  results  may  now  be  used  to  investigate  the  con- 

*  I.e.  in  some  caaea  the  equitlity  may  actually  be  ex«ct  but  the 
formula  only  ffuaranteea  a  oeitain  percentage  of  accuracy. 
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Terse  problem — that  of  retracing  the  steps  from  a  differential 
formula  towards  its  primitive.  For  this  purpose  the  three 
formuUe  may  more  ooDvemently  be  set  down  in  the  forms 

y  -  px^  +  qx  +  r  .  .  A' 
5j/&c  -  2px  +  q  .  .  .  B' 
S^y/Sx^  =  2p  .  .  .  .  O 
Suppose,  then,  that  we  are  given  the  relation  C  and  are 
asked  to  find  B',  how  shall  we  proceed?  The  right-hand 
side  of  B'  is  the  sum  of  two  terms,  2px  and  q.  Of  these  the 
former  ie  easily  obtained,  for  it  is  merely  the  pioduot  of  (the 
given)  2p  by  x.  But  whence  are  we  to  obtain  the  vfilne 
of  q  ?  The  answer  la  that  from  the  information  supplied 
(namely  that  8^y/Sx^  =»  Up)  we  simply  cannot  tell  what  it  is. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  set  down  the  symbol  q  to  indicate  that 
the  right-hand  side  of  E'  may  contain  some  added  constant 
though  we  do  not  know  what  constant. 

The  source  of  this  ambiguity  may  be  made  plain  by 
numerical  inBtanoes.  Take  the  four  following  primitive 
formulGB : — 

y^Sx^  y^  3x^  +  8  i      .  „ 

y  =  3x^  +  5x+l  y  =  33?-7x  +  2j 

hyjhx  =  6a:  8i//&r  =  6a;  i     -r,,, 

^/&c  =  6a;  +  5  hfjhx  =  61  -  7  J 

%/&c2  =  6  hh)lta?  =  6  1     p,, 

%/8a;«  =  6  ^jhx'^  =  6  I     ^ 

Now  it  is  clear  that,  although  the  four  parabolic  functions  in 

A"  agree  only  in  having  the  same  value  for^  (namely  3)  and 

differ  in  respect  of  the  values  of  9  and  r,  these  differences 

disappear  by  the  time  we  reach  C".    The  formula  h^yjSx^  =  6 

is  determined  simply  and  solely  by  the  fact  that  p  =  3,  and, 

therefore,  can  give  us  information  only  about  that  constant. 

Any  other  parabolic  function  would  yield  the  same  differential 

formula  of  the  second  order  if  it  also  began  with  the  term 

3x^.    In  passing  back  from  S^/Sa;^  =  6  to  the  formula  for 

8y/8a:,  we  can,  therefore,  only  write  Sy/&c  =  6ar  +  5.     This  form 

implies  that  there  may  be  a  oonstaul  but  that  there  is  no 

evidence  as  to  whether  it  is  +  5  or  -  7  or  some  other  of  an 

endless  range  of  possibilities. 

Similarly  if  we  are  given  B'  (that  is.  Up  and  q  have  assigned 
values)  the  passage  back  to  A'  is  only  partly  determinate. 
The  term  px^  can  be  derived  from  2px  by  multiplying  by 
a!/2,  and  the  term  qx  from  q  by  multiplying  by  x,  hut  we  have 
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DO  me&oa  of  deoiding  the  value  of  the  oonetoDt  r.  We  can 
only  append  the  term  +  r  to  the  expresBion  px*  -H  ^  to  in- 
dicate that  there  may  be  such  a  oonstant  although  we  do  not 
know  what  it  ia.  Thus  from  the  foar  diSerential  foniiul» 
B"  we  oan  derive  only  the  infotmation 

y^3x^+T,  y  =  33^+r,  y=3xi  +  5x  +  r,  y=Sx^-7x+r. 
Finally,  if  we  are  given  S^/Sx^  =  6  and  are  asked  to  find  the 
primitive,  the  introduction  of  an  undeterminable  congtaat  will 
occur  at  each  of  the  two  stages  in  the  backward  process. 
From  the  given  formula  we  derive  in  the  first  place  the 
differential  formula  of  the  first  order 

hyl&x  -  6x  +  q 
and  from  this  the  primitive 

y  =  So?  +  qx  +  r. 
Of  the  numbers  q  aud  r  we  oan  only  say  that  they  may  be 
zero  or  may  have  any  values  whatever. 

g  3,  OeomePrical  Meaning  of  the  Constanlt. — It  is  helpful 
to  consider  from  the  graphic  point  of  view  this  appearance  of 
an  undeterminable  constant  at  each  step  of  the  regress  from 
a  differential  formula  to  its  primitive.  Take  the  primitive 
formula  y  =  2x  +  7  which  represents  a  certain  straight  line. 
Substituting  a;  +  A  for  a;  and  subtracting  we  have 

the  Ist  difference  oiy  =  2ft 
and,  therefore,'  ^  =  2 .  &c  or  Sy/Si  =  2, 

In  this  case  the  differential  formula  is  determined  by  the 
coefficient  of  x  in  the  primitive  and  by  that  alone.  Any 
primitive  of  the  form  y  =  %x  +  q  would  yield  the  same  differ- 
ential formula  S^/Sx  =  2.  Conversely,  from  S^/Sa;  =  2  we  can 
deduce  the  primitive  only  in  the  ambiguous  form  y  =  ^x  +  q 
where  q  may  have  any  value  including  zero.  Expressed 
graphically  tJiis  means  that  from  %/Sx  «  2  we  can  deduce 
only  that  the  primitive  represents  a  straight  line  making  with 
the  rc-axie  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  2  hut  cannot  deduce  the 
position  of  the  line.  In  other  words,  we  can  deduce  that  in 
the  "  standard  position,"  in  which  it  passes  through  the  origin, 
the  straight  line  would  have  ^  =  2x  as  its  formula,  but  we 
oannot  deduce  how  far  (if  at  aJl)  the  line  has  been  raised  or 
lowered.    The  differential  formula  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 

'  Since  there  are  no  higher  powers  of  A  to  negleot  the  equality 
'    L,  absolute  (see  p.  284,  footnote). 
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as  B.  general  desoription  which  includes  in  its  reference  y  =  2x 
and  all  possible  lines  parallel  to  it. 

Similarly  from  the  differential  formula  of  the  second  order 
S^/ha^  =  6  we  can  deduce  that  the  primitive  describes  a 
parabola  which  in  its  standard  position  corFesponds  to 
y  =  3x^,  but  we  cannot  teU  how  much  the  parabola  has  been 
(i)  raised  or  lowered,  (ii)  moved  to  the  right  or  left.  The 
differential  formula  is,  therefore,  a  genend  description  of  all 
parabolas  which  can  be  derived  from  y  =  3a;°  by  these  move- 
ments. On  the  other  hand  from  the  differential  formula  of 
the  first  order,  Sy/8x  =  6x  +  5,  we  can  deduce  not  only  that 
the  parabola  in  its  standard  position  would  correspond  to 
y  =  Sx^',  bat  also  that  it  has  been  moved  f  unit  to  the  left. 
What  remains  uncertain  is  whether  or  how  much  it  has  been 
moved  up  or  down.  That  is,  Sy/&x  =  6i  +  6  may  be  regarded 
as  a  general  description  of  all  parabolas  which  can  be  derived 
from  y  =  Z(x  +  f)'  by  vertical  displacement. 

S  i.  Wailis's  Law  apptiet  to  Differential  Formvia. — A 
differential  formula  of  given  order  can  always  he  derived  from 
its  primitive  by  the  method  of  §  1.  Nevertheless,  it  is  profit- 
able to  inquire  whether  there  are  rules  for  writing  down  the 
results  of  the  process  without  actually  carrying  it  out.  Such 
rules  would  h%  especially  useful  when  we  have  to  return  from 
a  differential  formula  towards  the  primitive,  for  the  solution 
of  this  problem  depends  upon  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  the 
terms  which  accompany  ^e  transition  from  the  primitive  to 
the  differential  formula. 

The  results  of  g  1  suggest  definite  rules  of  this  kind.  In 
the  first  place  it  will  be  observed  that  qx  in  A'  becomes  q  in 
B'  and  that  2px  in  B'  becomes  in  like  manner  2p  in  C.  These 
results  are  similar  because,  although  they  appear  at  different 
stages  of  the  transition  from  the  primitive,  they  are  produced 
by  the  same  process — namely,  that  represented  by  the  sym- 
bolism k(x  +  h)  -  kx.  We  have,  therefore*  the  general  rule 
(i)  that  in  passing  from  a  primitive  to  a  differential  formula 
of  the  first  order,  or  from  a  differential  formula  of  the  first  to 
one  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on,  any  term  hx  l>ecomes 
simply  k.  Conversely  in  taking  any  step  backwards  towards 
the  primitive  a  constant  h  must  be  replaced  by  kx. 

Again  the  term  pa^  in  A'  becomes  Sjke  in  B'  in  virtue  of  the 
process  p{x  +  Kf  -  par'  followed  by  suppression  of  the  term 
ph^.    It  is  clear  that  a  term  of  the  same  form  will  undergo 


the  Bame  transformation  at  axxj  stage  of  the  downward  more- 
ment  from  the  primitive  formula.  We  have  then  the  general 
rule  (ii)  that  ka^  becomes  2kx  in  a  descending  process,  and  that 
conversely  kx  becomes  ^ki^  in  an  ascending  process. 

Lastly,  the  disappearance  of  the  constant  terms  r  in  A'  and 
g  in  B'  in  the  descending  procera  obviously  exemplifies  another 
general  role.  The  converse  of  this  rule  is  the  addition  of  an 
undetermined  constant  at  each  stage  of  the  ascending  process. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  rules  (i)  and  (ii)  are  of  the  same  form 
as  WalHs's  Law.  That  is,  in  the  descending  process  a  term 
of  the  form  fee"  becomes  nfcr°-> ;  in  the  ascending  process 
ix"~'  becomes  ^kx".  If  this  form  is  followed  in  other  cases 
the  rules  for  dealing  with  differential  formulte  will  be  extremely 
simple.  Let  us  ^en  examine  the  ease  when  n  "  3.  We 
have 

j^  =  fcc* 
Ist  difference  of «  =  i(ar  +  fe)'  -  kx" 

-  ft{3a^A  +  Sxh^  +  h^) 
.:  Sy  =  SfcrS .  &c  or  8y/&c  -  Bkx\ 
If  we  were  given  that  Zt//8x  =-  ka^  we  should  conclude  hy 
exactly  the  same  argument  that  S^  =  Zka^ .  &3^,  or  that 
S^/Sn;^  =  3ix^  and  similarly  for  any  other  step  in  thedescend- 
ing  process.  Thus  this  case  is  also  covered  by  the  form  of 
Wallis's  Law. 

Suppose  DOW    that    we    are    given  a  differential   formula 
of  the  third    order,  of   the  form  S^yj&a?  =  p ;    for  example, 
S'y/Sic*  =  5.     Then  we  have  the  following  conolusiona: — 
8*s(/&c»  =  5 
S^y/Ss^  =  5x  +  p 
&y/Sx    "  ^x^  +  px  +  q 

y  —  1^  +  4?™*  +  qx  +  r 

p,  q,  and  r  being  constants  which  may  have  any  values,  in- 
cluding zero.'    . 

'  The  fact  that  three  independent  constants  are  introduced  in  the 
ABcending  procesx  indicates  that  the  primitive  cannot  in  this  case  be 
simpl;  a  deaoription  of  the  curve  y  ^  fx'  after  a  horizoatal  and  a 
vertical  movsment.  Ex.  XLIV,  Nob.  II'IS,  show  why.  Byaauitable 
horizontal  movement  the  graph  of  a  cubic  function  of  x  which 
ooataina  x'  can  always  be  turned  into  the  graph  of  one  whioh  does 
not  oontaiQ  x^.  For  example,  y  -^  23^  -t-  6z*  +  x  ~  2  becomes 
y  ^  2x?  -5x+l  when  moved  one  unit  to  the  right.    The  constant  term 
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The  question  of  the  range  of  values  of  »  OTer  which  Wallis's 
Law  holds  good  must  be  left  (as  in  ch.  sxvu..  A)  for  future  dis- 
oussioa.  There  ia,  however,  one  more  ease  of  such  importance 
in  phyaioal  problems  that  it  should  be  ooneidered  at  once, 
namely,  when  n  =  -  1,  If  the  law  is  followed  here  }cx~^ 
ought  to  become  -  kx~^  in  the  descending  process  and  fee"* 
to  become  —  kx~^  in  the  aacending  process.     We  have 

1st  diff.  of  y  =  kl{x  +  A)   -  k/x 

x{x  +  h) 

(E»V  1  +  k/xj 

Now,  however  small  the  numerical  value  of  x,  the  value  of  h 
may  he  chosen  so  much  smaller  that  the  fraction  h/x  will 
become  as  small  as  we  please.  If  x  is  positive  {k/x)/{l  +  k/x) 
is  leas  than  fc/x  and,  therefore,  by  what  has  just  been  said, 
may  also  be  made  as  small  as  we  please.  If  x  is  negative 
{k/x)(l  +  hjx)  ia  greater  numerically  than  hlx,  hut,  again,  by 
taking  h  small  enough  can  be  made  a»  little  so  as  we  please. 
Thus  in  either  case  when  h  is  small  enough  we  may  ignore 
the  term  {hlx)/{l  +  hjx)  and  write 

Sy  =  -  -^ .  Si  or  Sy/&r  =  -  kx~K 

Conversely  in  the  ascending  process  a  term  kx~^  must  be  re- 
placed by  -  kx~'^. 

We  have  now  shown,  therefore,  that  Wallia's  Law  holds 

good  in  these  descending  and  ascending  transformations  at 
least  in  the  caaes  where  «  =  1,  2,  3  and  -  1. 

g  5.  The  Meaning  of  the  Inverse  Process. — We  have  post- 
poned to  the  end  what  is  in  practice  by  far  the  moat  important 
of  the  questions  we  have  to  face :  namely,  the  exact  signi- 

can  neit  be  removed  by  moving  the  curve  (in  its  new  position)  verfci- 
cftlly.  Thus  when  y  =  23?  +  Qx^  +  x  -  2iB  moved  one  unit  to  the 
right  and  one  unit  downwards  it  beconaea  y  =  2^^  -  5x.  But  it  is 
not  possible  in  this  way  to  remove  the  term  5x  without  reintroduc- 
ing ic'  at  the  snme  time.  That  is  to  saj,  v  =  2j^  and  y  =  2^  -  5x 
differ  not  only  in  position  but  also  in  shape.  Thus  from  ^yjM  =  p 
we  cannot  deduce  even  the  shape  of  the  curve.  We  can  only  deduce 
that  it  is  one  of  the  curves  whoae  shapes  Me  given  by  the  formula 
y  ^  px*/6  +  qx  where  a  may  have  any  value. 
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ficance  of  the  iDverse  process  by  which  a  primitive  is  deduced 
from  a  given  differential  formula.  For  example,  supposing  it 
k>  be  given  that  S^  =  2x .  &c  what  is  the  precise  force  of  the 
conclusion  that  y  =  3?  +  p  f 

To  answer  this  questaon  we  must  remember  that  we  are 
seeking  what  may  be  r^;arded  as  the  nnknown  ordinate- 
function  of  a  certain  curve.  The  data  suppose  that  equi- 
distant ordinates  to  this  curve  have  been  dravnt  and  that  the 
first  differences  between  these  ordinates  are  desoribed,  to  a 
certain  degree  of  accuracy,  by  the  relation  Sy  =  2x.&c.  This 
degree  of  accuracy  is  fixed  by  the  statement  that  even  if  the 
value  of  Sy  were  really  Hx.Sx  +  o(8a:)'  +  i>(&c)'  +  .  .  .  (where 
a,  b,  etc.,  either  are  constant  numbers  or  involve  powers  of  x) 
the  sum  of  the  terms  which  follow  the  2a: .  &e  would  be  smaller 
than  the  smallest  fraction  of  2x  .  Sa;  of  which  cognisance  is  to 
be  taken.  Let  us  suppose  that  H.,  the  height  of  one  of 
the  ordinates,  is  known,  and  let  its  abscissa  be  x,.  Then  if 
2x .  8:2;  were  the  exact  measure  of  the  first  difference  the  next 
ordinate,  H^,  would  be  H,  +  2a:„ .  8a;.  SimUarly  Hg  would  be 
H„  +  2x  .  Sx  +  2xi .  &>; ;  and,  in  general, 

H,  =H.  +  2x„.Sx  +  2a:i.Sx+   .  .  .  +  2x,.Bx  D 

Sx  being  the  constant  distance  between  the  ordinates  and 
Xj,  Xj .  .  .  being  the  abscisste  of  Hj,  H,,  etc.  But  the  first 
dififerences  are  not  exactly  2a:, .  &r,  21, .  Sx,  2a:, .  &f,  etc.,  but 
may  depart  from  these  numbers  by  any  amount  not  greater 
than  (say)  c  per  cent.  It  follows,  tlierefore,  that  the  values  <£ 
H„  Hj,  Hg,  etc.,  calculated  by  formula  D  are  not  necessarily 
the  exact  heights  of  the  ordinates  but  may  differ  from  them 
by  not  more  than  c  per  cent.  Since,  however,  by  reducing 
S^,  c  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please,  H^,  Hg,  H,  .  .  . 
can  be  calculated  to  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

There  is  to  this  procedure  the  obvious  objection  that  if  ix 
is  small  enough  to  secure  a  reasonable  approximation  to  the 
value  of  H,  t£e  number  of  additions  must  be  unmanageably 
great.  Consequently  we  are  driven  to  inquire  whether  we 
cannot  deduce  from  Sy  =  2x.Sx&  formula  which  will  enable  us 
to  calculate  directly,  if  only  approximately,  any  ordinate  we 
please.  At  this  point  we  recollect  that  if  the  formula  of  a 
curve  were  y  =  x^  +  p  the  first  difference  would  be  given  by 
the  formula 

1st  diff.  of  J/  =  2xh  +  ft* 

or  4  =  2a; .  Sa:  +  (Sxf  exactly. 
But  by  hypothesis  &c  is  so  small  that  it  is  indifimrent  whetthfflr 
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we  equate  Syto2a!.&Borto23;.&r  +  (Bx)",  for  the  added  term 
is  less  than  c  per  cent  of  the  original  2x .  &b.  Consequently  it 
is  legitimate  to  suppose  that  the  first  difTerence  (which,  by 
hypothesis,  may  be  only  approximately  2x .  Zx)  is  actaally 
2x.8x  +  (Sxf,  Upon  this  auppoeitiou  it  would  follow  at onoe 
that  the  ordinate-formula  or  primitive  isy  ^^  a;"  +  p. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  error  to  which  this  conclusion 
is  liable  we  consider  the  moat  unfavourable  case  possible. 
By  hypothesis,  the  true  value  of  the  difference  may  be  c  per 
cent  less  than  2x .  Sx  and  the  valne  of  2z  .  Sx  +  {&x)^  c  per  cent 
more  than  2x .  8x.  Thus  in  assuming  the  first  difference  to  be 
2x  .^x  +  (&c)^  we  may  be  over-eatimating  it  to  the  extent  of 
about  2e  per  cent  of  ita  true  value.  Consequently  all  the 
ordinatea  calculated  by  the  formula  y  =  x^  +  p  may  be  about 
2c  per  cent  too  high.  But  since  the  value  of  c  depends  merely 
upon  th^  size  of  &e  we  can  make  it  as  small  as  we  please  by 
supposing  Sa:  to  be  small  enough.  That  is  to  aay,  the  formula 
y  =  X^  +  p  gives,  if  not  an  abaolutely  exact  measure  of  the 
heights  of  t£ie  ordinatea,  at  leaat  aa  close  an  approximation 
aa  anyone  can  require. 

As  a  aecond  example  suppose  it  to  be  given  that  %/Sa; 
=  -  1/x^  or  8y  =  -  Sx/a^.  Here  we  must  remember  that 
when  y  =  1/x  the  first  difference  of  y  is  given  by  the  formula 


1st  diff.  of  J/  =  -  ^(l 


h/x 
1  +  k/x^ 


As  before,  the  second  term  is,  by  hypothesis,  less  than  the 
smallest  number  of  which  cognisance  is  to  be  taken.  To 
assume,  therefore,  that  Sy  is  ^ven  by  the  relation  E  does  not 
contradict  the  datum  that  it  ia  approximately  -  BxjxK  On 
the  other  hand,  that  assumption  enables  us  to  conclude  that 
the  ordinatea  are  given  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  anyone 
chooses  to  name  by  the  formula  y  =  1/x. 

It  will  be  aeen  that  similar  reasoning  holds  good  of  the 
steps  from  the  second  differential  formula  to  the  first,  etc. 
The  oonoluaion  of  the  whole  argument  is,  therefore,  that  when 
a  differential  formula  of  any  order  holda  good  in  the  sense 
described  in  g  1  the  primitive  deduced  from  it  by  such  rules 
aa  those  of  §§  3,  4  also  holds  good  to  an  unlimited  degree  of 
accuracy. 

[Exs.  XLVm,  XLIX,  may  now  be  worked.] 
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CHAPTEB  SXVni. 
THE  CALCULATION  OF  ■  AND  THE  SINE  TABLE.' 

A.  Calculation  of  x  (ch.  xxiv.,  g  9  ;  Ex.  L). 

§  1.  The  Principle  to  be  med. — Hitherto  nothing  has  been 
said  about  the  mode  of  oaloolating  tt.  Its  value  can,  of  oourse, 
be  determined  only  roughly  by  the  measurement  of  actual 
circles.  As  early  aa  250  b.c.  the  great  Archimedes  reached 
by  calculation  the  number  3^  which  we  so  frequently  use, 
and  his  method  was  esBentially  the  one  we  shall  follow, 
although  we  will  study  it  in  a  form  due  to  Ludolph  van 
Ceulen  (1586). 

Consider  two  regular  polygons  with  the  same  number  of 
sides  respectively  inscribed  within  and  oiroumBcribed  without 
any  circle.  It  is  assumed  as  obvious  (i)  that  the  ratio  of  the 
perimeter  of  the  inscribed  polygon  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
is  less,  and  that  of  the  perimeter  of  the  circumscribed  polygon 
greater,  than  the  ratio  of  the  citoumference  of  the  circle  to  the 
diameter;  (ii)  that  the  difference  between  the  first  two  of 
these  ratios  can  always  be  made  smallei  by  increasing  the 
number  of  sides,  but  that  neither  of  them  oan  ever  beoome 
exactly  equal  to  the  third.'  It  follows  that  by  taking  an  in- 
scribed and  a  circumscribed  polygon  of  a,  sufficiently  large 
number  of  sides  and  calculating  the  ratios  of  their  perimeters 
to  the  diameter  we  can  find  a  pair  of  numbers,  as  close  to  one 
another  aa  we  please,  between  which  n-  must  lie  (cf.  p.  94). 

Taking  polygons  containing  96  sides  Archimedes  showed  in 
this  way  that  ir  lies  between  f/-  and  ^^. 

'  No  elementary  student  is  likely  to  question  the«e  oaHumaptiona. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  they  ore  really  a  definition  of  what  we 
mean  by  "  the  length  of  circumference  of  the  oirole  ".  See  Young, 
FundameiUal  Conctpti  <tf  Algebra  and  Geometry,  p.  206. 
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§  2.  Lu^tph  van  Ceulen's  Method.^ — Van  Geulen  had 
two  advantages  over  Archimedes :  a  system  of  symbols  by 
which  he  oould  easily  formulate  the  ratio  ooiresponding  to 
any  number  of  sides,  and  the  decimal  fractional  notation  ^  in 
which  the  numerical  value  of  a  ratio  could  be  expressed  to 
any  required  degree  of  exactness.  Armed  with  these  instru- 
ments he  sought  in  the  following  way  to  obtain  a  double 
series  of  nambers,  like  those  of  p.  94,  between  the  successive 
pairs  of  which  the  value  of  w  may  be  imprisoued  within 
limits  as  narrow  as  the  oaloulator  pleases. 

Let  AB  {Exercises,  fig.  47)  be  any  chord  in  a  circle  of  unit 
radius,  and  let  AB'  be  a  chord  bisecting  the  arc  AB.     Let 
G  =  the  length  of  the  chord  AB,  and  Cj  =  the  length  of  the 
chord  AB' ;  also  let  OH  =  b,  B'H  =  a,B.  being  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  upon  AB.     Then  since 
B'AC  is  a  right  angle,  we  have 
Ci^  =  a  X  B'C 
=  2a 
-,2(1- 


=  2  1  -   Jl  -  {^Gf\ 
=  2  -   7(4  -  Cn 
Hence  C^  =   ^{2  -   ^{4  -  &)) 

Next,  bisect  the  arc  AB'  at  B".     Then  putting  Cj  for  the 
length  of  the  chord  AB",  we  have  by  the  foregoing  formula, 
0,  -   y{2  -   7(4  -  C,')) 

-7:2-7:2+   7(4-0") 
the  notation  "  J  :"  being  used '  to  signify  that  the  radical 
sign  covers  everything  that  follows  it. 

It  is  now  possible  to  formulate  the  length  of  the  chord 
obtained  after  any  number  of  bisections  of  AB,  It  will  be, 
in  fact, 

C,  =    7  =  2-    V  ;  2  +    ...    +   V  ■  2  ,+    V{4  -  C*) 
the  symbolism  "  ^ :  2  "  being  repeated  p  times. 

If  C  is  the  side  of  an  inscribed  regular  polygon  of  n  sides 
then  C,  is  the  side  of  one  containing  N  =  n  x  2''  sides.     The 

'  De  eirculo  tt  adicriptis  liber,  1619  (Latin  translation  by  Snell 
of  tha  Dutch  original  of  1596). 

'  He  actually  expresBea  his  results  as  vulgar  fractiona  but  the 
denominators  ■  are  alwajs  powers  of  10.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  the  Greeks  used  a  system  of  "  sexageeimi^  "  not 
olt'^ethei'  unlike  decimals  (see  Exercxies,  Pt.  II,  p.  97). 

^  Van  Ceulen  actually  used  "  ^.  "  in  this  way. 
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perimeter  will  be  NC,  and  the  ratio  of  this  nuniber  to  the 
diameter,  2,  that  ie  ^  NC„  will  be  a  Dorober  whioh  oonetantly 
approaches  n-  as  p  ia  increased.  The  formula  for  the  ratio  to 
the  diameter  of  the  perimeter  of  the  oorreBpondltig  ciroam- 
Bcribed  polygon  can  be  deduced  from  Exercitta,  fig.  48.  Let 
PQ  and  AB  be  sides  of  the  corresponding  circomsoribed  and 
inscribed  polygons.  Put  AB  -  C,  and  PQ  =  E^  Then,  by 
similar  triangles, 

E,/C,  -  OT/OH 
-l/J 
whence  E,  —  GJh 

-  20JJ{i  -  (J«i 
Whatever,  then,  be  the  length  of  the  original  chord  C  and 
whatever  the  vaJne  of  p,  it  is  certain  that  «■  lies  between 
JNC,  and  |NE,  =  NC,/  ^(i  -  GJ'). 
§  3.  Actual  Calculation  of  ir. — For  the  aotm^  calculation 
of  V  we  may  start  with  any  convenient  chord  AB.     For 
example,  if  AB  is  the  aide  of  a  square,  then  C  =   ■Ji  and  we 
have 

C,  =  J:  2-  7:2+  J :  2  +  .  .  .  +   J[i  -  2) 
=  V:  2-  V:  2+  V:  2  +  .  .  .+  ^2 
If  AB  is  the  side  of  a  hexagon  Cxi  and  the  formula  be- 
comes 

C^=V:2-V:2+V;2+...+  V3 

With  inexhaustible  patience  van  Geulen  calculated  the  value 
of  V  by  both  methods — and  by  still  others — to  an  enormous 
degree  of  minuteness.  Thus  starting  with  the  inecnbed  square 
he  calculated  the  perimeters  of  inscribed  polygons  of  8,  16, 
32,  ...  up  to  1,073,741,824  sides.  In  the  case  of  the  last 
polygon  he  calculated  also  the  perimeter  of  the  corresponding 
circumscribed  figure.  In  this  way  he  found  that  the  value  of 
IT  lies  between  the  numbers 

31415926535897969 
and  3-1415926535897932 
Starting  now  with  the  hexagon,  he  calculated  the  peri- 
meters  of   the   inscribed    and   circumscribed   polygons   of 
6,442,450,944  sides  and  hence  determined  that  n-  lies  between 
the  numbers 

3-141392653589793238 
and  3-141692653589793239 
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It  would  be  uaeleBs  to  repeat  the  detajle  of  these  prodigious 
oomputEbtionB,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  draw  np  a.  briefer 
table  giving  the  perimeters  of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed 
polygons  of  3,  6,  12,  .  .  .  sides  until  they  are  identical  as 
far  as  the  (nearest)  fourth  place  of  dedmals.  We  may  call  it 
"  Van  Geulen'e  Table  "  :■ — 


u 

♦NC 

iNE 

3 

2-S981 

6-1962 

6 

30000 

3-4641 

12 

3-1058 

3-2154 

84 

3-1326 

3-1697 

48 

3-1293 

3-1461 

96 

3-1410 

3-1427 

192 

3-141S 

3-1419 

384 

3-1416 

3-1416 

We  ooaclude  that  the  yalue  of 

ff  to  four  decimal  places  is 

3-1416. 

[Ex.  I^A, 

can-DOW 

be  worlced.] 

B.  The  CaioulaUon  of  the  Sine-Table  (oh.  xuv.,  §  9; 
Ex.  L). 

g  1.  Preliminary. — The  seaman  and  the  surveyor,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  asttonomet,  require  tables  of  sines,  cosines, 
etc.,  mneh  more  exact  than  those  obtainable  by  measut- 
ing  triangles  as  in  oh,  xin.  We  are  to  inquire,  therefore, 
how  a  table  of  these  ratios,  carried  to  any  given  number 
of  decimal  places,  can  be  computed.  Note,  first,  that 
cos  a  and  tan  a,  and  also  cot  a  (that  is,  l/tan  a),  sec  a  (that 
is,  1/oos  a)  and  coseo  a  (that  is,  1/sin  a.)  can  all  be  de- ' 
duced  from  sin  a.  Thus  the  calculation  of  ainea  only  will 
suffice.  Moreover  since  sin(90°  -  a)  =  cos  a  and  tan{90°  -  o) 
=  cot  a  we  need  actually  calculate  only  the  sines  from  0°  up 
to  46°  in  order  to  have  data  for  computing  the  whole  of  the 
tables. 

g  2.  The  Calctdation  of  Sines. — Ch.  xiv,,  B,  showed  how 
the  sines  could  be  calculated  for  angles  of  60°  and  45°.  The 
method  of  Section  A  of  this  chapter  can  be  used  to  deduce 
from  these  the  sines  (^  angles  which  are  i,  ^,  ^,  eto.  of  60°  or 
46°.  For  if,  in  Exeroiset,  fig.  47,  the  angle  AOH  =>  a  it  is 
evident  that  AB  =  2AH  »  2  sin  a.  Id  fact,  the  earUer 
astronomers,  such  as  Hipparohus  (about  130  B.a)  and  Ptolemy 
(about  120  A.D.)  used  chords  where  we  use  sines.     Sines, 
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eoanae,  and  tangeats  appear  only  at  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  values  of  C,  in  ran  Geulea's  table  (p.  295)  are  the 
ohorda  subtended  by  angles  of  60°,  30°,  1 5°,  etc.,  in  a  circle  of 
unit  ladiua.  The  halves  of  these  numbers  are,  therefore,  the 
sinea  of  30°,  15°,  7-6°,  3-75°,  1-875°,  09375°,  0-46875°.  Note 
that  to  four  decimal  places 

sin  0-9375°  -  00164  =  2  x  00082  -  2  sin  0-46875°. 
That  is,  within  the  first  degree  the  sine  is,  to  four  decimal 
places,  proportional  to  the  angle.      The  value  of  sin  1°  can, 
therefore,  be  oalculated  by  proportion : — 

=  0-0174 
Now  we  know  sin  15°,  sin  30°,  sin  45°,  If,  then,  we  had 
a  formula,  for  caleulating  sin  (a  +  1°)  when  sin  a  and  sin  1° 
are  known  we  could,  starting  from  either  of  these  sines,  and 
working  backwards  and  forwards,  calculate  all  sines  up  to  45°. 
Using  sin  30*  «  ^  sin  1°  =  0-008775  we  could  similarly 
oaloulate  the  sines  of  the  half-degrees,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  easy 
to  find  a  formula  which,  given  the  mnes  and  cosines  of  two 
angles,  a  and  fi,  will  enable  us  to  calculate  sin  («  +  ^). 

Let  the  circle  in  Exeraites,  fig.  49,  have  unit  radios.  Let 
AOB  =  2a  and  BOC  =  2y3.  Then  our  problem  may  be  ex- 
pressed thus :  Knowing  the  lengths  of  AB  and  BC  how  can 
we  calculate  the  length  of  AC  ?    We  have 

AB  =  2  sin  a,  BC  =  2  Bin  ^,  and  AC  =  2  sin  (a  -I-  ^8). 
Also,  since  ACB  at  the  circumference  and  AOB  at  the  centre 
are  on  the  same  arc  AB,  ACB  =  ^  AOB  =  a.      Similarly 
BAC  =  /3.     Thus 

AC  =  AB  cos  iS  +  BC  cos  a 
That  is  2  MU  (a  +  y3)  =  2  sin  a  cos  ^  +  2  sin  yS  cos  a 

or  sin  (a  -{-  /3)  =  sin  n  cos  ^  +  cos  a  Bin  p. 

As  an  example  take  the  calculation  of  sin  16°  to  four  places. 
We  have 

sin  15°  -  0-2588  sin  1°  =  0-0174 

cos  15°  -   7(1  -  BinUS")         ooa  1°  =    ^{1  -  aan") 

=  0-9659  =  0-9998 

sin  15°  COB  1°  =  0-2587 

cos  15°  sin  1°  -  '0-0168 

sin  16°  -  0-2755 

[Ex.  L,  B,  can  now  be  worked.] 
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.    CHAPTER  XXIS. 

THE  FBOORAMME  OF  SECTION  ni. 

§  1.  The  Nature  of  Logarithms. — LogorithmB  oan  be  looked 
at  from  two  distinct  points  of  view.  We  may  regard  them 
(as  their  inventor  did)  aB  "  artificial  numbets  "  intended  to 
facilitate  oomputalioo,  or  we  may  regard  them  as  the  natural 
mode  of  expresBion  of  an  important  kind  of  connexion  between 
variables.  The  nenal  method  of  teaching  logarithms  empha- 
sizes the  first  point  of  view  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  the 
second ;  the  method  outlined  in  Section  HI  attempts  to  com- 
bine the  two  in  a  treatment  consonant  with  the  principles 
followed  in  developing  the  previous  seotions.  It  begins  with 
the  Btudy  of  certain  concrete  problems — here  called  "  growth 
problems  " — in  which  a  particular  Mud  of  connexion  between 
the  variables  is  exemplified.  So  long  as  we  consider  only 
integral  values  of  the  Independent  variable  (Ex.  LI)  these 
can  be  solved  by  ordinary  arithmetic,  but  other  oases  are 
found  to  require  a  different  method  of  solution.  At  first 
(Ex.  IiH)  we  are  contented  to  deal  with  these  refractory  cases 
by  means  of  graphs — here  called  "  growth-curves  " — but  we 
soon  pass  to  the  consideration  of  more  economical  and  accur- 
ate methods  of  procedure.  After  a  transitional  period  (Ex. 
TiTTI)  in  which  calculating  devioes  (the  ' '  Gunter  scale  "  and  the 
"  slide-rule  ")  derived  from  the  "  growth-curves  "  are  con- 
sidered, we  finally  reach  the  notion  of  logarithms  (Exs.  LIV- 
LVI)  and  the  use  of  tables  (Ex.  LVII).  Then  comes  the  usual 
second  stage  of  the  inquiry  (Ex.  LVUI)  in  which  we  turn  our 
attention  from  the  concrete  problems  and  the  methods  needed 
to  solve  them,  and  direct  it  to  the  properties  of  the  function 
whitdi  the  behaviour  of  the  concrete  variables  exemplifies. 
In  connexion  with  this  part  of  our  investigation  we  find  oc- 
casion for  the  first  time  to  introduce  the  concept  of  an  index 
as  a  number  which  may  have  any  value,  positive  or  negative, 
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iategral  or  fractional.  The  sectioa  ends  with  a  further  study 
of  practioal  problems  from  which  there  emerge  the  important 
Dotions  oouueoted  by  mathematician  b  witii  the  algebraic 
symbol  "  e  ". 

We  have  already  advanced  {ch.  v.,  §  4)  some  reasons  for 
ignoring  both  the  historical  accident  that  logarithmB  were  in- 
vented iu  order  to  lighten  the  labour  of  computing  products 
and  quotients,  and  also  the  custom  of  deriving  their  theory 
from  the  theory  of  fractional  indices.  Id  brief,  the  plan  here 
adopted  of  teaching  logarithms  as  an  alternative  to  the  use  of 
growth-curves  in  the  solution  of  certain  problems  presents 
two  advantages  :  in  the  first  place  it  makes  their  practical 
value  much  more  evident,  and  in  the  second  place  it  prepares 
the  way  more  effaotively  for  the  study  of  an  extremely  impor- 
tant type  of  function.  In  connexion  with  these  argaments  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  calculation  of  logarithms  was 
conceived  by  Napier  himself  as  a  kind  of  "  growth-prob- 


Fia.  77. 

lem  ",  This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  summary  of 
his  explanation  of  the  principle  underlying  his  method. '  In 
studying  it  the  reader  must  remember  that  Napier  was  chiefly 
concerned  to  facilitate  evaluations  of  formulra  in  spherical 
trigonometry.  For  this  reason  hie  logarithms  were  the  logar- 
ithms of  sineB.  Moreover,  the  It^rithm  of  the  tat^est  sine 
( =  1)  was  taken  as  zero,  and  the  logarithms  increased  as  the 
sine  of  the  angle  diminished.  This  device  was  adopted  iu 
order  that  in  computing  spherical  triangles  sin  90°  (which 
occurs  very  often)  might  be  ignored. 

Let  the  line  AB  (fig.  77)  be  graduated  uniformly  from  0  to 
1.  Distances  measured  along  this  line  from  A  may  be  taken 
as  representing  all  the  possible  values  assumed  by  the  sine 
of  an  angle  as  the  latter  increases  from  0°  to  90°.     Nest  sup- 

'  A  tranaUtion  (by  W.  R.  Macdonald)  of  Napier's  Mirifici 
Logarilhmorum  Canonia  OonsWuctio  was  published  in  1889  by 
Blftckwooda  but  appears  now  to  be  out  of  print. 
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poee  a  point  to  start  from  B  and  to  move  along  the  line 
towards  the  right  with  a  speed  always  proportloDal  to  its 
distance  from  A.  Let  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  mark  points  which  it 
reaohea  after  1,  2,  3,  4,  eta,  equal  iaterrals  of  time.  Then 
it  follows  from  the  law  of  diminishing  speed  of  the  moving 
point  that  both  the  distances  Ba,  ab,  be,  cd,  etc.,  and  the 
distances  BA,  aA,  &A,  cA,  etc.,  diminish  in  a  constant  ratio. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  moving  point  will  never  quite  reach  A. 
While  the  first  point  is  moving  in  the  manner  described  along 
the  line  BA,  let  another  point,  starting  wilh  the  same  speed, 
move  uniformly  along  the  line  L.  Let  a,  b,  c,  d,  on  this  line 
represent  the  points  reached  by  the  second  moving  point  at 
the  ends  of  the  equal  intervals  of  time  which  bring  the  first 
moving  point  to  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  on  BA.  Since  these  points 
will  be  equidistant  the  line  which  begins  at  L  must  be  sup- 
posed of  indefinite  length  towards  the  right.  Consider  any 
one  of  the  points  indicated  on  L — for  example  the  fourth 
point,  d.  Then  the  equal  segments  IjO,  ab,  be,  cd,  correspond 
in  succession  to  segments  Sa,  ab,  be,  cd  on  AB  whose  lengths 
have  equal  ratios.  If  we  take  the  lengths  of  the  equal  seg- 
ments of  L  as  unity,  we  can  say  that  the  length  of  the  line 
Lid  gives  us  the  number  of  the  distances  in  equal  ratio  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  moving  point  from  B  to  the  corresponding 
point  d  on  the  line  AB.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  any  of 
the  points  marked  on  L.  For  this  reason  Napier  called  the 
lengths  0,  La,  lib,  he,  etc.,  on  the  line  L  the  logarithms 
(koyoiv  'optfl/ios  =  number  of  the  ratios)  of  the  lengths  AB,  Aa, 
Ab,  Ac,  Ad,  etc.,  on  the  line  AB.  But  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d, 
etc.,  on  AB  mark  the  position  of  certain  numbers  on  the  scale 
of  sines.  The  corresponding  lengths  on  the  line  L  may  then 
be  called  the  logarithms  of  the  sines. 

Now  set  the  line  BA  at  right  angles  to  L  so  that  B  coin- 
cides with  L  (fig.  78).  Further,  place  the  lengths  Aa,  Ab,  Ac, 
etc.,  at  right  angles  to  L  at  the  points  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  in  order. 
Then  we  have  a  series  of  ordinates  whose  lengths  fall  off  in 
constant  ratio  as  they  recede  uniformly  from  the  origin.  It 
follows  that  if  we  draw  a  smooth  curve  through  the  upper 
ends  of  the  ordinates  we  obtain  a  "growth  curve"  of  the 
kind  studied  in  Ex.  LIT. 

Napier  did  not  himself  pursue  his  argument  to  the  conse- 
quence pointed  out  in  the  last  paragraph.  This  step  is  said 
to  have  been  first  taken  by  Edmund  Gunter  (1581-1626). 
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At  any  rate  it  was  Gunter  who  first  conceived  (1623)  the  idea 
of  laying  off  the  length  of  the  ordinates  of  an  exponaatial 
curve  along  its  line  of  abscisste  and  bo  produced  a  mechanical 
instrument  which  became  (through  Wingate,  1627,  Oughtred, 
1627,  Milbome,  1650,  and  Partridge,  1657)  the  ancestor  of 
the  slide  rule  used  so  much  by  engineers  to-day, 

§  2.  Growth  Problems  (Exs.  LI,  Lll;  cL  xxx.).— The 
word  "  growth  "  as  used  in  Section  III  scarcely  needs  formal 
definition.  It  refers  to  the  familiar  fact  that  measurable 
things  of  many  kinds,  when  observed  from  time  to  time,  are 
found  to  increase  or  decrease  in  ma^itude.     In  soma  cases 


Pig.  78. 

this  growth  is  regular — that  is,  the  magnitudes  at  diEFerent 
times  succeed  one  another  in  accordance  with  a  single  mathe- 
matical law  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  irregular — that  is,  the  changes 
during  different  periods  follow  different  mathematical  laws. 
"  Eegular  "  growth  may  conceivably  take  place  in  an  endless 
number  of  different  ways,  but  two  types  occur  bo  frequently 
in  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  society  that  they  deserve 
special  consideration  and  study.  The  distinctive  mark  of  the 
first  type  is  that  in  equal  times,  however  small,  the  magnitude 
of  the  growing  thing  always  shows  equal  increments  or  equal 
decrements ;  that  of  the  second  is  that  the  magnitudes  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  equal  intervals  of  time  are  always 
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in  the  same  ratio.  The  former  law  is  characteristic  of  some 
of  the  simplest  and  moat  widespread  phenomena  of  nature 
— for  example,  it  is  exhibited  by  the  increasing  velocity  of 
a  freely  falling  body  or  the  decreasing  velocity  of  a  body 
moving  against  a  constant  resistance.  It  is  also  the  law  of 
"  simple  interest "  and  in  this  capacity  plays  an  important 
part  in  economic  affoirs.  The  latter  law  is  also  exemplified 
in  physical  phenomena — for  example,  in  the  way  in  which  the 
temperature  of  a  hot  body  falls  when  cooling  under  constant 
conditions.  But,  just  as  pbyBical  phenomena  give  the  most 
impreBsive  examples  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  constant 
increment  or  decrement,  so  biological  and  economic  pheno- 
mena exemplify  most  strikingly  the  law  of  constant  ratio. 
Not  only  is  it  the  law  of  "  compound  interest "  and  in  this 
capacity  the  final  arbiter  of  the  world  of  finance.  In  addition 
it  is  the  law  which,  in  its  direct  or  derived  formB,  rules  most 
of  the  phenomena  of  vital  growth  and  decay  and  so  is  at  once 
the  law  of  life  and  of  death.  A  method  of  dealing  vrith  the 
theory  of  logarithms  which  is  based  upon  a  carefnl  study  of 
this  law  seems  sufficiently  justified  by  that  circumstance  alone. 

Ex.  LI  introduces  the  subject  by  examples  in  which  growth 
is  seen  to  he  measured  much  more  appropriately  by  a 
"  growth-factor  "  than  by  the  simple  increment  or  decrement. 
Thus  it  is  found  in  No.  5  that  the  growth-factor  of  the  height 
of  the  average  American  girl  *  is  almost  constant  for  several 
years,  although  the  actual  increment  of  her  stature  is  never 
the  same  for  two  years  in  succession.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
statement  about  the  value  of  this  constant  factor  gives  much 
more  concise  and  illuminating  information  than  a  statement 
about  the  values  of  the  annual  increments. 

The  examples  of  division  A  give  practice  in  the  application 
of  the  idea  of  a  constant  grovrth-tactor.  Only  integral  time- 
intervals  are  considered,  and  the  investigation  is  summed  up 
in  No.  II  in  the  formula  Q  --  Q^r"  where  r  is  the  growth- 
factor  and  n  may  have  any  integral  value,  positive  or  nega- 
tive. In  these  examples  the  grovrth -factor  is  always  given  ; 
in  those  of  division  B  the  problem  is  to  calculate  the  growth- 
factor,  given  the  magnitude  of  the  growing  thing  at  two 
moments  separated  by  a  specified  integral  number  of  time 

The   Ubie   {Exereiies,   p.  269)   is   taken   from   Stanley  HaU's 
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interyals.  These  examples  should  pUy  an  itnportaut  part  Id 
preparing  the  student's  mind  for  the  arguments  of  the  later 
exercises. 

The  tables  asked  for  in  Nos.  I3.  I4  will  be  required  in  the 
next  exercise.  They  should,  therefore,  be  computed  carefully 
and  preserved. 

Gh.  XXX.  begins  with  a  review  of  the  subject  of  regular 
growth  in  whldi  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  present  article  are 
taught  by  simple  examples.  It  goes  on  to  develop  a  graphical 
method  of  aolTing  "  growth-problems  "  when  the  time  is  not 
an  integral  number  of  unit  intervals.  The  argument  is  given 
fully  in  ch.  sxx.,  but  the  teacher  naay  be  reminded  in  con- 
nexion with  §  4  of  the  discussion  in  ch.  iv.,  §  6. 

The  examples  of  Ex.  UI  are  so  framed  that  they  can  all 
be  solved  by  "  growth-ourvee  "  in  which  the  factor  is  either 
I'l,  1'25,  or  1-3.  These  three  curv^  are  represented  in 
Exercises,  fig.  50,  p.  273.  The  teacher  may,  of  course,  pre- 
fer to  make  his  pupils  use  their  own  graphs. 

§  3.  The  Gunter  Scale;  tke  SUde  Buh  (Ess.  LIII, 
LIY,  A ;  cha.  xxxi.,  xxxn.,  A).  As  was  explained  in  g  1 
the  arguments  of  these  exeroises  are  intended  to  be  a  bridge 
between  the  solution  of  growth-problems  by  a  graph  and  the 
use  and  theory  of  logarithms.  The  student  who  has  worked 
a  number  of  Uie  examples  contained  in  them  will  have  already 
acquired  the  essential  ideas  underlying  the  use  of  logarithms. 
Moreover,  these  ideas  should  have  for  bim  the  vividness  and 
exactness  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  peculiar  gift  of  an 
appropriate  graphical  method  of  approach  to  abstract  notions 
(ch.  IV.,  S  1). 

The  special  contribution  of  ch.  xxxl  and  Ex.  LIII  is  the 
idea  that  amy  growth-curve,  if  prolonged  far  enough,  supplies 
the  means  of  solving  any  growth-problem,  no  matter  what 
special  factor  may  be  involved  in  it.  It  shows,  further,  that 
the  only  thing  actually  needed  is  a  record  of  the  heights  of 
the  ordinates  of  such  a  curve  distributed  at  proper  intervals 
along  a  strip  of  paper.  Such  a  graduated  strip  is  here  called 
a  Gunter  scale  {see  p.  302).  The  argument  (ch.  xxxi.,  §  3) — 
which  shows  that  a  curve  need  be  used  to  graduate  the  Gunter 
scale  only  from  1  to  10,  and  that  the  graduations  can  then 
be  extended  indefinitely  far  to  the  right  or  ieft^is  of  great 
importance.  The  teacher  will  see  that  it  prepares  the  student 
to  recognize  and  understand  the  special  value  of  logarithms 
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to  base  10.  Similarly  the  method  of  g  4  is  not  only  interest- 
ing in  itself  but  is  also  useful  as  a  preparatory  illumination  of 
the  idea  that  logarithms  may  be  ealontated  to  any  base.  This 
method  may  with  advantage  be  demonstrated  upon  the  squared 
blackboard  with  the  aid  of  a  long  Gnnter  scale.  A  suitable 
scale  is  constructed  by  cutting  a  strip  of  "  semi-logarithm 
paper  "  (supplied  by  instrument  makers  at  threepence  or 
fourpence  a  ^eet)  and  sticking  it  parallel  and  near  to  an  edge 
of  a  large  sheet  of  ordinary  drawing  paper.  A  line  of  suitable 
length  should  he  drawn  upon  the  sheet  at  right  angles  to  the 
strip,  meeting  it  at  the  end  where  the  graduations  begin. 
Another  straight  line  should  be  drawn  to  join  the  further  ends 
of  the  line  and  the  strip.  The  line  may  now  be  graduated 
similarly  to  the  strip  by  the  familiar  method  which  consists 
in  drawing  lines  paj^lel  to  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle 
from  the  graduations  of  the  strip  to  meet  the  line  at  right 
angles  to  it.  In  this  way  a  Ounter  strip  of  any  required 
length  may  be  rapidly  obtained. 

Up  to  this  point  the  properties  of  the  growth-curve  and  the 
Gunter  scale  have  been  used  only  for  finding  powers  and 
roots.  In  eh,  xxxii.,  A,  and  Ex.  LTV,  A,  the  student  learns 
that  they  can  also  be  used  for  abbreviating  the  oatculation  of 
products  and  quotients.  Once  more  an  instrumental  device 
is  introduced  as  the  beat  means  of  ensuring  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  uses  of  the  table  of  logarithms.  It  is  shown 
that  multiplication  and  division  may  be  performed  with  great 
ease  by  employing  a  second  Gunter  scale.  In  this  way  the 
student  makes  acquaintance  with  the  slide  rule.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  examples  are  intended  not  to  give 
practical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rule  but  to  make  the  study  of 
the  rule  illuminate  the  properties  of  logarithms.  Apart  from 
this  pedagogical  consideration  there  is  no  doubt  some  con- 
venience in  an  early  introduction  of  the  slide  rule.  When  its 
principles  have  been  mastered  in  Ex.  LIV,  practical  skill  in 
using  it  may,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics  or 
his  scientific  colleague,  be  given  by  special  exercises  in  com- 
putation. It  must,  however,  be  repeated  that  the  rule,  like 
the  Gunter  scale,  is  introduced  here  as  an  illustrative  device 
intended  to  secure  a  really  dear  appreciation  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  logarithms.  It  may  in  this  capacity  have 
full  value  for  a  student  who  never  acquires  facility  in  using 
it  for  computative  work.  If  it  is  used  merely  as  a  teaching 
T.  20  r-         I 
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aid  there  is  do  need  to  snpptemeDt  the  simple  arrangements 
described  in  oh.  xxxii.,  A.  If  it  is  to  be  used  for  aotual  com- 
putation it  will  be  necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  inatru- 
meot  maker  and  the  guidance  of  a,  special  text-book  sucdi  'as 
the  excellent  "  Slide- Hole  Notes  "  published  in  this  series  by 
Colonel  Dnnlop  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Jaokson. 

g  i.  Logarithms  and  Antilogarilhms  (Exe.  LTV,  B,  LV ; 
ohs.  zxzii.,  B,  xxxni.). — The  step  fnmi  the  Gunter  soale  to  the 
table  of  Ic^rithme  is  very  short.  Both  may  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  the  growth-onrre  and  ae  merely  a  convenient 
means  of  applying  its  properties.  In  the  soale  the  graduations 
record  the  heights  of  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  and  the  ab- 
Bcissae  are  represented  graphically  by  the  distances  of  the 
graduations  from  the  beginning  of  the  scale.  In  the  table 
the  absciffiiee  are  themselves  recorded  numerically  and  con- 
stitute the  logarithms.  The  growth-factor  of  the  carve  from 
which  the  table  is  constructed  is  called  the  "  base  "  of  the 
logarithms. 

This  method  of  construoting  a  table  of  logarithms  and  the 
uses  of  the  table  when  constmcted  are  explained  in  ch. 
xxxu.,  B,  and  Ex.  LIV,  B.  The  nses  of  a  table  of  antUogar- 
ithms  are  illustrated  at  the  same  time.  This  table  may  be 
regarded  as  giving  the  ordinates  corresponding  to  an  arith- 
metic progressioD  of  abscissee,  just  as  the  former  table  gave 
the  abscissie  corresponding  to  an  arithmetical  progression  of 


Some  excellent  teachers  deprecate  the  introduction  of  the 
antilogarithmio  table  and  give  reasons  against  it  which  cer- 
tainly carry  weight.  The  author  favours  its  retention  less  on 
practical  grounds  than  because  of  its  usefulness  in  developing 
the  theory  of  the  logarithmic  and  exponential  functions.  This 
usefulness  appears  very  clearly  in  the  discussion  of  ch.  xzxiv. 

Gh.  xxziu.,  A,  and  Ex.  LV  carry  the  theory  of  the  subject 
an  important  step  forward,  for  they  show  how  the  notion  of 
li^arithms  can  be  freed  from  its  dependence  upon  the  growth 
curve  and  become  purely  arithmetical.  We  have,  that  is, 
now  reached  the  concept  of  the  logarithm  of  a  number  N  aa 
it  presented  itself  to  Napier — namely,  as  a  measure  of  the 
"  number  of  ratios"  needed  to  bring  us  from  1  to  N  along  a 
certain  geometric  series.  As  an  example  suppose  that  I'l  is 
chosen  to  be  the  common  ratio  of  the  series  of  numbers.  Then 
if  underneath  each  term  we  write  the  "  number  oi  ratios  " 
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from  the  begiaoiDg  of  the  aeries  up  to  that  term  this  number 
is,  by  definition,  the  logarithm  of  ^e  term  above  it : — 

1  II  1-21  1331  1-464  1611  1-772  1-949  2144  2358  2594 
0123  4  5  67  89         10 

It  is  evident  that  upon  this  plan  alt  It^arithme  must  be 
integers  and  that  the  difCerenoe  between  one  table  of  logar- 
ithms and  another  will  oonsbt  simply  in  the  fact  that  differ- 
ent ratios  are  used  in  ooDstrueting  the  series.  But  without 
ohanging  the  value  of  this  ratio  it  is  possible,  by  a  slight 
complication  of  the  original  idea,  to  vary  the  logarithms  at 
will.  The  complication  consists  in  supposing  the  series  0,  1, 
2,  3,  ...  to  measure  not  only  the  "  number  of  ratios  "  in 
the  geometric  series  but  also  the  number  of  steps  in  an  auxili- 
ary arittimetio  series  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  written 
underneath  it,  term  by  term.  If  the  name  "  logarithm  "  is — 
with  some  violence  to  its  original  meaning— ^transferred  to 
the  terms  of  the  arithmetic  series  it  becomes  evident  that  any 
term  in  one  and  the  same  geometric  aeries  may  have  an  end- 
less number  of  logarithms  varying  with  the  value  of  the 
number  taken  as  the  common  difference  of  the  arithmetic 
series.  Thus  if  0*1  is  taken  as  the  common  diSerence  the 
logarithm  of  1-611  will  be  0-5  and  that  of  3-594  will  be  1 ; 
if  the  difference  is  0-2  the  logarithms  of  the  same  two  num- 
bers will  he  respectively  I  and  2  ;  with  a  difference  of  0-3  the 
logarithms  become  1'5  and  3;  and  so  on  endlessly. 

8o  long  as  we  consider  only  a  few  terms  of  the  geometric 
series  the  subsidiary  arithmetic  series  appears  to  be  an  un- 
necessary complication.  But  if  we  consider  an  actual  table 
of  logarithms  suitable  for  serious  use  its  value  becomes  evi- 
dent. To  be  of  practical  value  the  table  of  logarithms  must 
be  constracted  by  means  of  a  ratio  very  near  to  unity,  so  that 
no  oamber  which  can  be  used  in  a  calculation  lies  far  from 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  geometric  series.  IdeaUy  the  terms 
of  the  latter  should  be  so  close  that,  for  practical  purposes, 
any  given  number  may  be  considered  identical  with  one  of 
them.  But  in  this  case,  or  In  any  case  that  approximates  to 
it,  the  "  number  of  ratios  "  would  soon  become  uncomfortably 
large.  It  is  convenient,  therefore,  to  divide  all  the  "  numbers 
of  ratios  "  by  some  large  number — preferably  a  high  power 
of  10 — 80  as  to  reduce  them  to  an  arithmetic  series  of  deci- 
mals of  which  any  suitable  number  of  places  may  be  retained 
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and  the  rest  ignored.     The  most  convenient  way  of  describing 

the  relation  between  the  geometric  series  and  the  arithmetic 
series  is  to  specify  the  value  of  the  term  of  the  former  which 
corresponds  to  the  term  1  in  the  l&tter.  This  number  is  called 
the  "  base  "  of  the  logarithms.  In  the  first  two  of  the  three 
oases  considered  above  the  bases  are,  in  order,  2-594  and 
1'611.  In  the  third  case  the  base  does  not  appear  directly  in 
the  table.  Since,  however,  the  logarithm  of  2-594  is  3  it  is 
evident  that  1  must  be  the  logarithm  of  the  cnbe  root  of  2594 
— that  is,  of  1'374.     This  number  is,  then,  the  base. 

§  6.  Napier'i  Logarithms. — In  substance  the  foregoing 
article  is  an  exposition  of  Napier's  theory  of  logarithms. 
There  is,  however,  an  interesting  subtlety  in  Napier's  argu- 
ment which  is  omitted  because  it  tends  to  blur  the  cleat 
notion  of  the  "  number  of  ratios "  as  Napier  seems  at 
first  to  have  conceived  it.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
in  Napier's  scheme  the  two  points  start  moving  from  B  and 
h  in  fig.  77  with  the  same  velocity,  and  that  if  the  points 
marked  a  are  those  reached  at  the  end  of  the  first  imit  interval 
of  time  then  La  is  the  logarithm  of  Aa.  Now  since  the  speed 
of  tbe  point  in  BA  is  constantly  falling  oS  La  must  be  greater 
than  Ba.  On  the  other  hand,  if  B'  be  supposed  to  mark  the 
position  of  the  upper  point  a  unit  interval  before  it  reached 
B,  then  La  must  for  the  same  reason  be  l^s  than  B'B.  Let 
r  be  the  common  ratio  of  the  lines  or  sines  AB,  Aa,  Ab,  etc. 
Then,  since  by  hypothesis  AB  is  unity,  Aa  =  t  and  Ba  =  1  -  r. 
Also  AB'  =  AB/r  =  1/r,  so  that  B'B  =  1/r  -  1  =  (1  -  r)/r. 
Thus  the  Ic^arithm  La  lies  between  1  -  r  and  (1  -  r)/r. 
In  Napier's  calculations  r  was  taken  to  be  0'9999999,  in  which 
case  La  lies  between  0-0000001  and  the  same  number  divided 
by  0  9999999,  or  0  00000010000001.  There  will,  therefore, 
be  little  error  in  taking  it  to  be  the  mean  of  these  numbers  or 
0  000000100000005.  This  last  number  is  adopted  as  the 
common  difference  of  tbe  arithmetic  series  of  logarithms  while 
0-9999999  is  taken  as  the  common  ratio  of  the  geometric 
series  of  numbers  or  antilogarithms  "  adapted  "  to  it.  Thus 
the  logarithms  of  0-99999980000001  and  0-99999970000003, 
which  are  the  next  two  numbers  of  the  geometric  series,  must 
be  respectively  0' 0000002  0000001  and  0' 0000003  00000016. 

The  advantoges  of  this  procedure  over  the  simpler  one 
described  above  are  that  it  assigns  theoretically  a  logaritjim 
to  every  number  and  indicates  a  method  of  calculating  it 
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within  limits  whioh  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please. 
According  to  the  sobeme  of  §  4  the  only  logarithms  given 
directly  are  those  of  the  members  of  the  geometrical  series  ; 
the  logarithm  of  another  number  is  given  only  if,  for  practical 
purposes,  it  may  be  considered  as  coinciding  with  a  term  of 
that  series.  But  Napier's  concept  of  the  two  moving  points 
obviously  assigns  a  position  for  the  "  logarithm  point  "  on  the 
line  L  corresponding  to  every  possible  position  of  the ' '  number 
point "  on  the  line  AB.  Again  Napier's  method  fixes  the  base 
of  the  logarithms  upon  a  definite  principle.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  g  4  the  ratio 
is  taken  to  be  0'9  and  the  common  difference  of  the  logarithms 
0-1.  Then  the  base  will  be  (0-9)1"  (,r  (I  ~  -j^,)'".  If  a  finer 
scale  of  nombers  is  to  be  secured  we  may  take  0-99  as  the 
ratio  and  001  as  the  diOerence.  The  base  will  in  this  case 
be  (1  -  Y^)'""-  Adopting  the  same  general  plan  but  aiming 
at  still  closer  geometric  scales  we  may  take  0'999,  0'9999,  etc., 
as  the  ratio  and  O'OOl,  0-0001,  etc.,  as  the  common  differ- 
ence. Thus  the  saecessive  bases  will  be  (1  -  ni'inF)"""'' 
(1  -  tttotto)""'*"'!  etc.  These  numbers  have  as  their  "  limit " 
the  number  which  mathematicians  denote  by  the  symbol  e~^ 
and  which  =  1/2-7182818  .  .  . ;  but  Napier's  base,  since  it 
corresponds  to  a  geometrical  scale  constructed  upon  the  same 
plan  but  of  infinite  oloseness,  is  the  limit  itself.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  consequence  follows  from  the  hypothesis  that 
the  two  points  of  fig.  77  start  their  movements  with  the  same 
velocity.  For  if  the  point  a  be  taken  on  AB  so  that  Aa  = 
1  -  {1/10)"  then  La  is  nearer  to  (1/10)"  the  greater  the  value 
of  n  ;  complete  equality  between  Bo  and  La  being  the  limit 
approached  as  n  approaches  infinity. 

g  6.  Common  Logarithms  (Exs.  LVI,  LVII ;  ch.  xxxiii., 
B,  C). — The  next  two  exercises  are  devoted  to  illustrating  the 
special  convenience  of  logarithms  to  base  10  and  to  giving 
practice  in  the  use  of  tables  of  such  logarithms.  The  treat- 
ment given  in  oh.  xxxiii.  is  too  full  to  need  further  elucidation, 
but  the  teacher  may  he  recommended  to  follow  rather  carefully 
the  methods  suggested  for  determining  the  characteristic  of  a 
logarithm  or  the  number  of  figures  before  the  decimal  point 
in  an  antilogarithm.  After  a  little  practice  these  methods 
may,  no  doubt,  be  abbreviated  to  die  more  familiar  rules 
usually  prefixed  to  books  of  mathematical  tables ;  but  these 
rules  will  be  used  with  more  intelligenoe  if  the  students  go 
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through  a  period  of  drill  in  which  they  are  required  to  give 
fuU  analyses  of  their  procedure.  From  this  point  ot  view  it 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  Id  tables  of  Ic^rithms  the  "  argu- 
ment," and  in  tables  of  autilogarithms  the  logarithms,  should 
alw&ys  be  print^  as  a  number  in  the  "  standard  form  "  (see 
p.  17S).  This  nsefnl  practice  is  adopted  in  the  logarithms  and 
antilogarithms  publi^ed  as  a  separate  volume  of  this  series. 
It  is  also  a  feature  of  the  excellent  American  tables  of  Prof. 
E.  V.  Huntingdon. 

g  7.  Tfu  Logarithmia  and  AnUlogarithmic  Functiona. 
Fractional  Indices  (Ex.  LVIII ;  oh.  xixiv.).— The  last  few 
exercise  have  been  oonoeroed  entirely  with  the  practical 
aspect  of  logarithms.  We  now  turn  to  the  theoretical  aspect 
and  study  the  connexion  between  a  number  and  its  logarithm 
as  a  function  possessed,  like  the  parabolic  or  the  hyperbolic 
function,  of  d^nite  and  distinctive  properties.  In  connexion 
with  the  argument  of  oh.  xxxiv.,  g  2,  the  teacher  should  con- 
sult ch.  XLi.,  p.  432, 

Just  as  the  practical  problem  of  finding  the  logarithm  for 
any  given  number  suggests  the  idea  of  the  logarithmic  func- 
tion of  the  variable  x,  so  the  inverse  problem  of  finding  the 
number  corresponding  to  any  given  logarithm  leads  to  the 
notion  of  the  antilogarithmic  function.  This  part  of  the 
argument  of  ch.  xxxiv.  is  of  great  importance.  Its  crux  is 
the  question  of  the  symbolic  representation  of  the  antilogar- 
ithmic function.     The  first  obvious  mode  of  representation  is 

y  =  antiloggX 
and  this  would  always  be  sufficient,  though  cumbersome. 
But  an  examination  of  the  properties  of  the  function  shows 
that  they  are  identical  for  oil  values  of  z  with  the  properties 
which  the  function  a'  pcesesses  for  integral  values  of  x.  The 
discovery  of  this  fact  has  its  natural  sequel  in  the  proposal  to 
extend  the  range  of  application  of  the  symbolism  a'  to  include 
fractional  values  of  the  variable.  The  consequences  of  the 
extension  are  sufficiently  described  in  §  4. 

Division  A  of  Ex.  LVIII  is  intended  to  illustrate  these 
theoretical  questions.  Division  B  consists  of  examples  which 
bring  out  the  usefulness  of  the  index- notation  for  the  anti- 
logarithmic  function.  The  method  of  investigating  certain 
physical  laws  illustrated  by  Nos.  i6-2I  is  of  considerable 
interest  and  practical  importance,  especially  to  engineers. 
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It  is  fully  desoribed  by  Prof.  Perry  m  his  Practical  Mathe- 
matics ( Lector e  TV). 

Nos-  22-27  °^^7  ^^  regarded  as  illnstrating  in  a  simple 
way  the  memod  by  which  Henry  Briggs  first  caloulated 
logarithms  to  a  given  base  (see  the  note.  Exercises,  p.  296). 
Mr.  Edwin  Edser  appears  to  have  been  the  first  person  to 
propose  the  method  of  graphic  interpolation  of  No.  26. 

^6  exercise  ends  with  a  few  simple  examples  on  the 
manipulation  of  fractional  indices — a  subject  to  which  too 
much  attention  has  been  given  in  text-books  and  eKamina- 

g  8.  The  number  "e"  {Ex.  IJX;  ch.  xxxv.).— The  ideas 
connected  with  the  symbol  " e"  are  of  such  importance  in 
algebra  that  they  should  certainly  find  a  place,  if  possible, 
even  in  the  elementary  course.  The  general  argument  of 
Section  m  makes  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  deal  with 
them  in  a  way  which  brings  out  their  real  significance  and 
yet  makes  very  moderate  demands  upon  the  student.  Ab- 
stracting from  the  concrete  setting  of  the  argument  of  ch. 
XXXV.  we  see  that  it  leads  to  the  important  conclusion  that  as 
n  increases  the  value  of  (1  4-  t/n)"  grows  constantly  nearer  to 
a  definite  number  which  it  never  actually  reaches,  though  it 
oomes  and  ever  afterwards  remajns  nearer  to  it  than  any 
number  that  can  be  named,  however  small  that  may  be.  In 
the  language  to  be  used  at  a.  later  stage  of  the  work,  (1  +  ijny 
ia  shown  to  have  a  definite  "  limit  ".  It  is  also  shown  that 
for  different  values  of  i  that  limit  can  be  expressed  as  &'  where 
e  is  the  number  related  to  (1  +  l/n)"  in  the  same  way  as  the 
former  number  is  related  to  (1  +  ijn)".  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  function  of  the  geometrical  argument  is  in  the  first  place 
to  give  concrete  significance  to  the  expression  (1  +  ijn)"  and 
in  the  second  place  to  prove  that  it  "  tends  to  a  limit ". 
When  this  fact  has  been  proved  it  is  sufficient  to  obtain  an 
approximation  to  e  by  the  method  suggested  in  No.  23. 

The  objection  that  geometrical  reasoning  should  not  be 
used  in  onier  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  algebra  will  hardly 
be  thought  serious  in  the  present  connexion,  and  at  the  stage 
of  the  student's  progress  here  in  view.  A  simple  and  effective 
argument  need  not  be  rejected  upon  the  ot^emio  ground 
that  it  mixes  geometrical  and  arithmetical  reasoning.  It  is, 
however,  important  that  the  assumptions  upon  which  its 
cogency  rests  should  be  clearly  understood,   and  for  this 
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reason  the  teacher  should  not  fail  to  point  out  that  the  argu- 
ment aBsumee  without  proof  that  a  "growth-ourve"  has  at 
each  point  a  definite  tangent.  At  a  later  stage  the  desire 
of  eliminatiag  this  assumption  may  be  made  ti^  motive  of 
an  attempt  to  disoover  a  purely  algebraic  analysis.     At  the 

firesent  stage  such  an  attempt  would  find  little  support  in  any 
ogical  scniples  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
THE  OBAFHIC  SOLUTION  OF  GIIOWTH  PBOBLEMS. 

(Oh.  XXIX.,  §2;  Ex.  LII.) 

g  1.  Two  Measures  of  Magnitude-Change. — The  problems 
of  Ex.  LI  suggest  thai  there  are  two  distinct  ways  of 
meaBurmg  the  change  in  magnitade  which  a  constantly  in- 
creasing  or  decreasing  thing  undergoes  during  a  given  interval. 
Let  the  magnitudee  an  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
interval  he  m-y  and  m^.  Then  m^  -  m^  gives  one  measure  of 
the  change  while  m^/m^  gives  the  other.  The  first  may  be 
called  the  growth-difference,  the  second  the  growth-factor. 
If  the  thing  has  increased  during  the  interval,  the  growth- 
difference  will  be  positive  and  the  growth-factor  greater  than 
one.  If  it  has  decreased,  the  growth-diEEsrence  will  be  nega- 
tive and  the  growth-factor  less  than  one. 

Of  these  two  measures  of  change  sometimes  the  one,  some- 
times the  other,  is  the  more  important.  Imagine,  for  example, 
a  vessel  into  which  water  is  running.  Let  the  amount  in  the 
vessel  at  the  beginning  be  10  gallons  and  at  the  end  of  1,  2, 
3,  4,  etc.,  minutes  subsequently  be  12,  14,  16, 18,  etc.,  gaJlona. 
Then  the  growth-diSerencea  for  all  those  intervals  are  the 
same,  namely  2  gallons,  hut  the  growth -factors  are  different, 
namely  1-20,  117,  1*14,  1125,  etc.,  approximately.  It  is 
evident  that  in  this  case  the  statement  about  the  growth- 
differeoces  is  more  useful  and  interesting  than  the  statement 
about  the  growth-factors.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  the 
heights  of  the  average  girl  between  the  ages  of  8^  and  14j 
{Exercises,  p.  269).  The  successive  growth- differences  in  this 
case  are  2'0,  2-0.  2'1,  2-3,  2'4,  and  2-5  inches,  while,  as  you 
saw  in  Ex.  LI,  No.  5,  the  growth-factor  has  practically  the 
same  value  for  each  of  these  years — namely,  1042.  In  this 
case,  then,  the  growth-factor  ia  the  more  important  measure 
of  change. 
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g  2.  Two  Latoi  of  ConUnuom  Magnitude-Change. — What 
we  hare  said  about  these  examples  would  be  eqnaJty  true  if 
the  inorease  meaaored  took  place  in  "jerks"  between  the 
measnrementB.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  both  the  filling 
of  a.  vessel  and  the  growth  of  a  girl  are  proceases  of  con- 
tinuout  increase.  I^m  the  facts  that  in  the  former  case  the 
growth-differenceB,  and  in  the  latter  the  growth-factors,  are 
constant  for  measurements  separated  hy  a  certain  constant 
interval,  we  cannot,  of  conrse,  infer  that  the  same  regu- 
larities would  be  exhibited  if  another  interval  were  chosen. 
Nevertheless,  the  examples  suggest  two  types  of  continuous 
increase  in  which  these  regnlarities  woold  hold  good  respec- 
tively for  all  equal  intervals,  however  large  or  small.  Let  a 
series  of  meaeurements  of  a  growing  thing  be  made  at  mo- 
ments separated  by  equal  intervals  of  time.  Then  if,  no  matter 
what  interval  is  chosen,  each  measurement  is  greater  (or  less) 
than  its  predecessor  by  a  constant  amount  the  growth  is  an 
instance  of  the  former  type ;  if  lAxB  ratio  of  each  measurement 
to  its  predecessor  is  constant  it  is  an  instance  of  the  second 
type.' 

g  3.  Problems  of  the  Second  Type. — Suppose  that  the  filling 
of  the  vessel  in  §  1  followed  the  first  type  of  growth.  Let  it 
be  given  that  at  a  certain  moment  t^  the  vessel  contained  20 
gallons  and  that  the  growth-difference  was  2  gallons/min. 
Then  the  quantity  of  water  at  any  other  moment  can,  of 
course,  easily  be  calculated.  For  instance,  3^  minutes  after 
tg  the  quantity  will  be  20  +  2  x  3^,  5^  minutes  before  t„  it 
must  have  been  20  -  2  x  5^.  In  making  these  calculations 
we  argue  that  the  growth-diSerence  for  half  a  minute  must 
be  one-half  of  2  gallons,  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute  one-quarter 
of  2  gallons,  eto.  It  is  obvious  that  any  other  problem  in- 
volving this  kind  of  growth  could  be  solved  by  a  similar 
method. 

Next  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  growth  of  "  the 
average  girl  "  is  of  the  second  type.  Let  it  be  given  that  at 
11^  her  height  is  53*8  inches  and  that  the  yearly  growth-factor 
is  1042.     How  shall  we  calculate  her  height,  say  at  14  years  ? 

The  height  at  13^  (i.e.  after  two  years)  is,  by  hypothesis, 
given  by  the  calculation 

53-8  X  1-042  X  1042  -  58-4  inches. 

'  It  may,  of  oourse,  belong  to  nsithar  type. 
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The  diffloulty  is  to  find  how  to  deal  with  the  extra  half- 
year.  It  will  not  do,  of  oonrBe,  to  find  how  much  the  girl 
will  grow  daring  the  next  year  and  add  one-half  oE  this 
amount  to  the  above  product.  To  aot  ao  wonld  be  to  assume 
that  during  this  year  her  growth  belongs  to  the  first  type — 
which  is  contrary  to  our  supposition.  Nor  can  we  argue  that 
the  growth-factor  for  sis  months  ie  one  half  of  the  yearly 
factor.  This  argument  would  lead  us  to  find  the  girl's  height 
at  14  by  multiplying  her  height  at  13^  by  0'521 — that  is,  we 
should  conclude  that  in  these  six  months  her  height  is  reduced, 
by  nearly  a  half  I  Ex.  LI,  Nos.  15-21,  suggest  the  correct 
method  to  follow.  Let  the  growth-factor  for  six  months  be 
called  r.     Then  we  have 

height  at  14    -  S8-4  x  r 
height  at  14^  -  58-4  xrxr 
But,  by  hypothesis, 

height  a,t  14^  =  58-4  x  1-042 
hence  r^  =  1042 
and  T  -  71-042 
By  a  similar  argument  we  could  calculate  the  height,  say 
at  10^.     The  height  at  10^  is  538/1  042  =  51  6  inches.     This 
□umlwr  must  be  divided  by  r,  the  growth-factor  (in  this  case) 
for  a  quarter  of  a  year.     To  find  r  we  note  that  four  succes- 
sive divisions  by  r  should  give  us  the  height  at  9^.     But  this 
height  could  also  be  obtained  by  a  single  division  by  1'042. 
Hence  r*  =  1-042  or  r  ■«    ^1-042.    The  general  rule  is  easily 
derived  from  these  examples.     The  growth-factor  for  ~  of  a 
year  is  always  the  nth  root  of  the  growth-factor  for  a  year. 

The  foregoing  rule  can  be  applied  without  much  difficulty  in 
simple  oases  but  seems  of  little  use  in  others.  For  instance, 
how  are  we  to  find  the  growth-factor  for  ,3  of  a  year,  so  as  to 
calculate  the  "  average  girl's  "  height  200  days  after  the  last 
measurement?  Even  to  calculate  the  growth-factor  for  a 
month  (taken  as  ^\  of  a  year)  we  must  go  through  the  tedious 
operation>of  finding  the  square  root  of  the  square  root  of  the 
cube  root  of  1-042. 

§  4,  Graphic  Solutions  :  the  "  Growth- Curve". — To  avoid 
these  difficulties  we  naturally  fall  book  upon  the  graphic 
method.  This  method  could,  if  h  were  worth  while,  be  used 
to  solve  problems  of  the  first  type.     Given  one  magnitude  of 
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the  growing  thing  and  the  growth-difference  for  a  certain 
interval  we  could  at  once  draw  the  straight  line  whose  points 
represent  all  other  magnitudes  of  the  thing.  In  problems  of 
the  second  type  the  graph  will  not,  of  oonrBe,  be  a  straight 
line.  But  if  we  plot  a  number  of  points,  representing  the 
magnitudes  calculated  by  means  of  the  growth-factor  for  a 
given  interval,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  smooth  curve 
through  these  points  will  give  ub  the  magnitudes  which  it  is 
tiresome  or  impossible  to  determine  by  calculation. 

The  resultfi  of  Ex.  LI,  No.  14  (ii),  set  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  may  conveniently  be  utilized  in  testing  this 
expectation.  Imagine  a  continuously  increasing  quantity 
subject  to  a  constant  growth-factor  of  I25  for  the  unit  of  time, 
and  let  its  present  magnitude  be  unity.  The  second  line  of 
the  table  gives  the  magnitude  of  the  quantity  1,  2,  ...  5  units 
of  time  ago  and  1,  2,  ...  5  units  hence.  The  third  line  of 
figures  gives,  in  a  similar  way,  the  history  of  a  continuously 
decreasing  quantity,  subject  to  a  constant  growth-factor  of 
0-8  for  the  unit  of  time.  Since  multiplication  by  0"8  is  the 
same  eis  division  by  125  and  vice  versa,  one  of  these  rows  is 
simply  the  other  row  reversed. 


lx(0-8)- 


■062 


1  X  (125)"  0-328  0-410  0-612  0840  9-800 1 


2'441 


J. 


1663 


1  260 


0-800  0-640  0-612 


The  members  of  the  class  should  undertake  the  plotting  of 
the  curves  in  pairs.  The  first  member  of  each  pair  should 
plot  the  successive  magnitudes  given  hy  a  growth-factor  of 
1-25,  and  his  companion  those  due  to  a  growth-factor  of  0-8. 
Bach  should  then  draw  a  smooth  curve  through  his  points 
with  the  greatest  possible  care.  The  curves  should,  of  course, 
be  identical,  except  that  corresponding  parts  lie  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  j-axis. 

The  hypothesis  which  we  have  now  to  test  is  that  these 
curves  are  graphic  expressions  of  the  law  exhibited  in  con- 
tinuous growth  of  the  second  type.  If  this  hypothesis  is 
oorreot  the  ratio  between  the  heights  of  equidistant  ordinates 
should  be  the  same  in  alt  parts  of  the  curve,  for  these  ratios 
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measure  the  growth-fEKtora  of  the  quantity  during  equal 
intervals  of  time.  Each  pupil  should  draw  in  different  parts 
of  his  ourre  three  pairs  of  equidistant  ordinates,  the  distance 
hetween  them  being  selected  at  random.  He  should  determine 
the  rati(»  obtained  by  dividing  the  height  of  the  right-band 
member  of  each  pair  of  ordin&tes  by  that  of  the  left-hand 
member.  If  his  curve  is  drawn  finely  and  accurately  he  will 
be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  three  ratios  are  equal. 
Since  similar  results  are  obtained,  with  different  sets  of  oidin- 
ates,  by  all  the  class,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  curves  really  do  give  the  magnitude  of  the  changing 
quantity  at  all  times  within  the  scope  of  the  graph. 

§  5.  The  Growth-factor  necessarily  Positive. — We  may  for 
convenience  refer  to  these  graphs  as  "growth-corves,"  and  to 
the  kind  of  continuous  change  which  they  represent  as  "  uni- 
form growth  with  constant  growth-factor  ".  This  expression 
will  distinguish  growth  of  the  second  type  from  the  "  uniform 
growth  with  constant  growth -difference  "  which  constitutes 
the  first  type. 

The  graphs  help  to  bring  out  certain  important  differences 
between  the  two  types.  In  the  first  type  there  is  no  lower  or 
upper  limit  to  the  magnitude  of  the  quantity,  for  the  graph  is 
a  sloping  straight  line.  In  the  second  type,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  the  magnitude  may  increase  without  limit  it  cannot 
decrease  without  limit.  A  large  number  of  divisions  by  a 
factor  greater  than  1  or  multiplications  by  a  factor  less  than  1 
will  reduce  its  measure  below  any  given  positive  number,  but 
can  never  make  it  zero  or  negative,  The  x-axis  is,  therefore, 
asymptotic  to  the  growth- curve. 

If  the  ori^al  magnitude  is  positive  the  whole  of  the  growth- 
curve  will  be  above  the  x-azis ;  if  negative,  below.  It  is  im- 
portant to  notice  that  the  growth-factor  must  itself  always  be 
positive  in  these  problems.  Thus,  let  a  unit  magnitude  be 
subject,  if  possible,  to  a  growth-factor  of  -  3.  Then  its  mc^ni- 
todes  at  the  end  of  successive  units  of  time  will  be  ;  1  x  (  ~  2), 
1  X  (-  2)^  I  X  (~  2)',  etc.,  i.e.  -  2,  -^  4,  -  8,  +  16,  etc. 
The  corresponding  past  magnitudes  wUl  be  -  ^,  -(-  ^,  -  ^, 
-f-  -j'j,  etc.  Now  it  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  a  changing 
quantity  should  have  these  magnitudes  at  the  end  of  succes- 
sive equal  intervals,  but  its  "growth  "  would  be  very  different 
from  llie  constantly  increasing  or  decreasing  magnitude  which 
we  have  been  studying.     It  would  be  a  "  growth  "  which  now 
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makes  the  thing  larger  and  then  smaller  and  then  larger  again, 
etc.,  like  the  movement  of  the  water  up  and  down  a  aea-waJl. 
We  shall  find  it  convenient  to  ignore  such  kinds  of  "  growth  " 
for  the  present  ^  and  to  confine  our  attention  to  csaees  where 
the  growth-factor  is  positive. 

[Ex.  LII  should  now  be  worked.] 

'  They  will  be  considered  in  Exerciaet,  Part  II,  Sections  VI,  VII. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXI. 
THE  QUNTBB  BOAIX. 
(Ch.  ixix.,  g  3 ;  Ex.  LIII.) 
§1.  A  MidUpHmty  of  Ciurves  wmeeeistury. — Problems  in 
Ex.  LII  which  iuTolved  different  growth -factore  -were  sdved  by 
means  of  different  curves.  When  the  growth-factor  was  1*3 
onrve  A  of  Exercises,  fig.  60,  was  used,  when  it  was  125 
reference  was  made  to  curve  B,  and  so  on.  If  it  were  really 
necessary  to  have  a  new  growth-curve  for  every  problem 
which  involved  a  new  growth-factor  a  large  collection  of  such 
curves  would  be  required.  Fortunately  it  can  be  shown  that 
no  fiuch  necessity  esists.  'For  example,  suppose  that  we  had 
only  curve  G  (in  which  the  growth-factor  is  1*1)  and  that  we 
wanted  to  solve  problems  involving  a  growth-factor  of  13. 
Inspection  shows  that  an  ordinate  of  height  1'3  is  to  be 
found  in  this  curve  where  the  abscissa  is  1-88.  It  follows, 
from  the  fundamental  property  of  growth -curves,  that  what- 
ever pair  of  ordinates  is  taken  at  a  distance  from  one  another 
'  of  1-88,  the  ratio  of  the  longer  to  the  shorter  will  in  every  case 
be  1-3.  Thus  the  height  of  the  ordinate  at  -I-  376  is  169 
(i.e.  the  height  of  the  ordinate  in  curve  A  whose  abscissa  is 
+  2),  the  ordinate  at  -  1-88  is  0-77  (i.e.  that  of  the  ordinate 
in  curve  A  whoee  abscissa  is  - 1).  It  is  possible,  then,  to 
determine  the  magnitude  of  an  original  unit  after  it  has  been 
increasing  or  decreasing  for  a  time  t  with  a  growth-factor  of 
13  by  means  of  curve  C  as  well  as  by  curve  A.  The  required 
magnitude — which  ia  the  height  of  the  ordinate  whose  abscissa 
is  t  in  curve  A — will  also  be  the  height  of  the  ordinate  whose 
abscissa  is  l'88t  in  curve  G. 

Again,  suppose  that  we  had  only  curve  A  and  wished  to 
solve  a  problem  in  which  the  growth-factor  is  1'2.  The 
ordinate  which  has  this  value  is  distant  061  from  the  origin. 
The  magnitude  of  the  original  unit  after  time  t  will,  therefore, 
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be  ^ven  by  tbe  ordinate  whose  abscissa  is  0'61(.  For  ex- 
ample, after  3^  unit  intervals  its  magnitude  will  be  that  of 
the  ordinate  whose  abscisBa  is  (+  061)  x  (+  3^)  =  +  2-13, 
i.e.  1'89.  Similarly  its  magnitude  7^  intervals  ago  was  that 
of  the  ordinate  whose  absoiasa  is  ( +  0'61)  x  (-  7|)  =  -  4-27, 
i.e.  0'36.  Generalizing,  we  see  that  a  problem  involving 
any  growth-faotor  r,  can  be  solved  by  means  of  any  growth- 
curve.  Let  p  be  the  abscissa  of  tbe  point  whose  ordinate 
is  r.  Then  the  magnitude  of  an  origintJ  unit  at  time  t  is  the 
height  of  the  ordinate  whose  abscissa  is  pt. 

§  2.  The  Gunter  Scale. — The  preceding  argument  suggests 
that  it  may  be  profitable  instead  of  drawing  a  different  growth- 
curve  for  each  growth-factor,  to  draw  one  such  curve  with 
exceptional  care  and  to  use  it  for  all  growth -problems.  Curve 
A  may  be  selected  for  this  purx>oee  on  the  ground  that,  since 
it  rises  more  rapidly  (ban  the  others,  a  given  length  of  base 
offers  a  wider  range  of  ordinates.  Supposing  it  is  to  be 
adopted  as  the  working  curve  it  is  worUi  while  to  facilitate 
its  use  by  a  simple  device.  This  consists  in  recording  at  suit- 
able points  along  the  horizontal  axis  the  heights  of  the 
ordinates  at  those  points.  By 'this  means  ttie  abscissa 
corresponding  to  a  given  ordinate  can  be  found  much  more 
rapidly  than  by  consulting  the  vertical  scale. 

The  method  is  illustrated  in  Exercise»,  fig.  50.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  still  wider  range  of  ordinates  the  vertical  axis  is 
supposed  to  be  moved  to  the  position  of  the  dotted  line,  and  the 
vertical  scale  to  be  contracted.'  Tbe  graduations  at  diEFerent 
points  of  the  line  GG  simply  record,  upon  the  new  scale,  the 
heists  of  the  ordinates  immediately  above  them.  Thus  the 
graduation  "  2  "  is  directly  below  the  ordinate  whose  height 
is  2  iu  the  contracted  scale,  the  graduation  "  7'3 "  directly 
below  the  ordinate  whose  height  is  7'3,  and  so  on. 

In  graduating  the  line  GG  do  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
values  of  the  abscissa  of  the  various  ordinates.  It  is,  in  fact 
unnecessary  to  record  them.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we 
have  a  problem  in  which  the  growth-factor  is  1-42.  Applying 
a  centimetre  rule  to  GG  you  will  find  that  the  ordinate 
whose  height  is  1-42  is  situated  exactly  2  cms.  from  the  origin 
of  the  scale.  The  magnitude  of  an  original  unit  after  2,  3, 
4  .  .  .  ,  time -intervals  will  toerefore  be  given  by  tbe  gradua- 

■  If  the  size  of  the  page  had  baen  unlimited  it  would,  of  coursa, 
hftve  been  simpler  and  iMtter  to  continue  the  ourve  to  the  right. 
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tioDB  situated  4  oms.,  6  cms.,  8  cms.,  ,  .  .  along  the  line ;  for 
these  graduations  give  the  ordinates  whose  distance  from  the 
dotted  &xiB  of  the  cnrre  is  2,  3,  4  .  .  .  times  the  distance  of 
the  ordinate  1-42.  Similarly,  the  magnitude  of  the  unit  after 
1-2  intervals,  2  6  intervals,  306  intervals,  etc,  is  given  by  the 
graduations  2-4  cms.,  5'2  cms.,  6*1  cms.,  etc,  from  the  origin 
of  the  scale. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  examples  that  the  scale  might  be 
out  out  and  used  without  further  referenoe  to  the  curve  from 
which  it  has  been  constructed. 

The  first  man  to  graduate  a  line  in  this  way  and  to  use  it 
for  calculations  was  Edmund  Gunter  (1581-1626),  an  English 
mathematician  who  invented  many  improvements  in  the  arts 
of  navigation  and  surveying.  Among  these  was  the  surveyor's 
chain,  still  called  "  Gnater's  chain  ".  A  line  graduated  like 
GG  of  fig.  50  is  the  essential  part  of  a  calculating  apparatus 
which  has  been  much  used  by  sailors  and  is  called  by  them 
"  Gtmter's  bcbIb  ". 

§  3.  Extensiotis  of  the  Scale. — The  graduations  of  the 
Gunter  scale  in  Bxereisea,  fig.  50,  range  only  from  1  to  10. 
It  is,  however,  extremely  easy  to  extend  them  both  above  10 
and  below  1. 

Imagine  the  scale  on  the  dotted  axis  of  Curve  A  to  be 
contracted  10  times — that  is,  let  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  ...  be 
replaced  by  the  figures  10,  20,  30  .  .  .  It  is  obvious  that  each 
graduation  on  the  Gunter  scale  must  now  be  multiplied  by  10 
in  order  to  give  the  length  of  the  ordinate  above  it.  Similarly, 
if  the  vertical  scale  be  contracted  100  times  each  graduation 
on  the  Gimter  scale  must  be  multiplied  by  100.  Thus  to 
construct  a  Gunter  scale  graduated  from  1  to  1000,  a  line  must 
be  taken  three  times  as  long  as  GG  ;  the  mode  of  division  of 
the  first  or  fundamental  section  of  this  Une  must  be  repeated 
in  each  of  the  other  two  sections,  but  the  graduations  in  the 
second  section  must  be  10  times,  and  those  in  the  third  section 
ICO  times  as  high  as  the  corresponding  graduations  in  the 
first  section.  It  is  obvious  that  the  only  reason  why  the 
graduations  could  not  thus  be  continued  indefinitely  is  that, 
since  the  scale  in  each  section  is  ten  times  as  contracted  as  in 
the  preceding  section,  the  subdivisions  would  soon  become  too 
close  together  to  he  read  with  accmiicy. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  graduations  below  1  the  scale  on  the 
dotted  vertical  a^is  n&y  be  supposed  to  be  expanded  10  times. 
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Th';  meaaare  of  ea«fa  ordinate  reeofded  at  GG  will  thos  be 
rednoed  10  times,  ao  that  the  gndouiflns  will  nm  &om  0-1 
to  1.  If  die  vertieal  eoUe  be  expanded  100  times  the  gndna- 
tiotut  win  be  rednced  to  tbe  nnge  bom  001  to  0-1,  and  ao 
on.  Tbus  tbe  Gtmter  line  ms;  lie  omtiiiaed  to  tbe  left  oi  tbe 
fandMnental  eection  in  secticms  whose  lengtb  is  tbe  same  as 
that  of  GG,  the  scale  of  the  gradnations  is  eacb  secdon  being 
10  times  m  expanded  as  that  in  seetitm  to  tbe  ri^t  of  it. 
Theoretictdly,  then,  tbe  gradnatios  can  be  extended  to  tbel^ 
witboat  limit.  Fraotically,  the  sabdrriaionB  would  soon  become 
too  far  apart  to  be  nsed  with  convenience. 

^  i.  The  Qunter  8eaU  in  Growth-probienu. — It  was  seen  in 
{  2  that  a  Gnnter  scale  can  be  used,  in  oonjnnotion  with  a 
centimetre  or  inch  mle,  to  eolre  any  growth-proUem.  The 
operations  can  be  made  extremely  simile  by  the  method 
illnstrated  in  the  following  examples. 

Example  1. — To  find  tbe  magnitade  of  an  original  unit 
after  5-2  years,  the  annual  growth-factor  being  1-4. 

Take  a  strip  of  paper,  lay  it  along  the  Gunter  scale  with 
one  end  on  the  graduation  "  1,"  and  mark  on  tbe  edge  tbe 
point  where  the  graduation  "  14  "  falls.  Now  lay  tbe  strip 
across  a  sheet  of  squared  paper,  as  shown  in  fig.  79.'  Place 
tbe  end  of  tbe  strip  anywhere  on  the  vertical  marked  "  0  "  and 
swing  it  round  until  the  mark  on  the  edge  lies  upon  the  vertical 
through  tbe  graduation  on  the  squared  paper  marked  "  1 ". 
Mark  on  the  edge  of  tbe  strip  the  point  P,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  vertical  whose  graduation  is  5-2.  Once  more  lay  the 
strip  along  the  Gunter  scale.  The  reading  against  tbe  mark 
P  is  the  magnitude  required.     It  will  be  found  to  be  5'75. 

Exwmple  % — An  original  unit  increases  to  a  magnitude  of 
33-6  in  7'B  unite  of  time.    What  is  the  growth  -  factor  ? 

By  g  3  the  graduation  "  336  "  occurs  in  the  second  section 
of  the  Gunter  scale  in  the  position  occupied  by  3*36  in  the 
fundamental  section.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  mark  along 
tbe  edge  of  the  strip  a  distance  equal  to  the  whole  length  of 
GG  plus  the  length  from  the  beginning  to  the  graduation 
"  3'36  ",  Lay  the  strip  across  the  squared  paper  as  before 
and  swing  it  round  untU  the  mark  on  the  edge  lies  upon  the 
vertical  whose  graduation  is  "  7-5  ".  Mark  the  point  where 
the  edge  crosses  tbe  vertical  graduated  "  1  ".     Once  more  lay 

'  For  oleamMs  only  the  unit  lines  of  the  squared  paper  are  shown 
in  the  figure. 
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the  strip  along  the  Gunter  scale.  The  reading  against  the 
second  m&rk  gives  the  growth-faotor.     It  should  be  1-6. 

Example  3. — The  magnitude  of  a  quantity  deereases  in  i'8 
years  from  unity  to  0'46.    Find  the  growth-factor. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  the  first  section  of  the  Gunter 
scale  to  the  left  of  the  graduation  "  1 ".  In  this  section  the 
graduation  "  046  "  would  occupy  the  same  position  as  "4*6  " 


~  0  I  2  3  4  6^ 


Pia.  79. 

occupies  in  GG  while  the  graduation  "1  "  would  occupy  the 
position  of  the  present  graduation  "10".  The  beginning  of 
the  strip  must,  therefore,  be  placed  against  the  graduation 
"  10  "  in  GG,  and  the  point  on  the  edge  marked  which  lies 
against  the  graduation  "  4-6  ".  As  before,  the  strip  must  be 
placed  with  its  beginning  on  the  zero  graduation  of  the  squared 


paper 


and  must  t 


:  swung  round  until  the  mark 
21 -- 


1  the  edge 
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lies  on  the  rertjoal  whose  graduatioo  is"4'8".  The  edge 
must  be  markecl  where  it  oroeses  the  vertJoal  graduated  "  1 ". 
When  the  strip  ie  again  laid  on  the  Guoter  scale  from  right 
to  left  (Le.  with  its  beginning  on  the  graduation  "  10  ")  the 
second  mark  lies  against  the  graduation  "  8'5  ".  The  growth- 
factor  must,  therefore,  be  0  85. 

The  risk  of  error  involved  in  marking  the  auxiliary  strip 
Gould,  of  course,  be  avoided  by  using  a  strip  of  paper  already 
graduated  as  a  Gunter  scale.  Such  strips  can  be  very  easily 
procured.  Engineers  make  use  of  a  kind  of  squared  paper 
(cBiIled  "  semi-lt^rithm  paper  ")  in  which  the  lines  of  one  set 
of  parallels  follow  one  another  in  exactly  the  same  positions 
as  the  graduations  of  the  Gunter  scale.  A  single  sheet  of  this 
paper  can  be  cut  into  about  20  strips  which  need  only  to  be 
graduated  like  GG  in  Exercises,  fig,  50,  to  become  Gunter 
scales. 

[Ex.  LIII  should  now  be  worked,] 
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A.  The  Slide  Rule  (ch.  xxix.,  §3;  Ex.  LIV,  A). 

g  1.  Multiplication  and  Division  by  Means  of  Growth- 
curves. — The  CMTves  of  Exercises,  Qg.  50  (or  the  GunterliQe  de- 
rived from  them)  were  used  io  solvitig  the  problems  of  Ex.  LIII 
as  the  only  really  practicable  means  of  solution  available. 
It  is  now  to  be  shown  that  the  property  of  growth-curves 
which  made  them  indispensable  in  these  calculations  oan  be 
used  to  lessen  in  a  remarkable  way  the  labour  of  certain 
calculations  which  are  generally  carried  oat  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  arithmetic.  These  further  applications  all  depend 
upon  the  fact  that  the  heights  of  two  ordinates  at  a  given  dis- 
tance apart,  no  matter  in  what  region  of  the  curve  they  are 
taken,  always  have  a  fixed  ratio- 

Thia  property  can,  in  the  first  plaoe,  be  used  to  facilitate 
processes  of  multiplication.  As  an  example  consider  how  the 
product  1'9  X  1-3  could  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  curve  A 
(Exercises,  fig.  50).  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  pick  out  the 
ordinates  whose  heights  are  respectively  1'9  and  1-3.  They 
are  found  where  the  abscissa  are  respectively  2'45  and  1. 
But,  by  the  property  of  the  curve,  an  ordinate  situated  1  unit 
to  the  right  of  any  given  ordinate  will  always  be  1'3  times  as 
high  as  that  ordinate.  Thus  the  height  of  the  ordinate  whose 
abscissa  is  345  must  be  1-9  x  1-3.  But  the  height  of  that 
ordinate  is  2-47,     It  follows,  that  1'9  x  1-3  =  2-47. 

The  same  problem  could  have  been  solved  by  means  of 
curve  B.  The  ordinates  of  height  1-9  and  13  have  respec- 
tively 2-9  and  1-2  for  their  absoissse.  In  this  case,  then,  an 
ordinate  1'3  times  as  high  as  a  given  ordinate  will  always  be 
found  at  a  distance  of  1'2  to  the  right  of  that  ordinate.  Thus 
the  product  1-9  x  1'3  is  given  by  the  height  of  the  ordinate 
■     2-9  -I-  1-2  =  4-1.      The  height  of  this 
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otdioaU:  is 246.     "Die  ralaem  lor  the  product  obtuned  from 

the  two  curves  differ  by  lees  thao  ^  per  ceat. 

Id  general,  then,  we  have  the  UAkmiDg  m^hod  of  de- 
termining  by  meftiis  of  any  gnrwth-carve  the  [»Y>diict  (rf  two 
□ambers  P  snd  Q.  Knd  Uie  abeciseie,  p  and  q,  of  the  cKdin- 
ates  whose  h«^ila  are  respectively  P  and  Q.  Then  PQ  is  the 
hei^t  of  the  ordinate  iriiose  abeiMssa  iap  +  q. 

^Hie  residt  of  a  diviskn  process  can  obvioody  be  obtained 
by  a  similar  method.  The  height  of  the  tH^inate  floated  q 
to  the  U/l  of  a  given  ordinate  will  always  be  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  latter  divided  by  Q.  Heace  the  ordmate  whose 
height  is  P,'Q  is  the  ordinate  whose  abscissa  ia  p  -  q.  For 
exam[de  let  P  =  1-3  and  Q  =  1-9.  Then  in  carve  A,  p  =  1, 
q  =  2'45andp  ~  q=  —  1-15.  The  ordinate  whose  abscissa 
is  -  I'lSgives,  then,  the  valaetrf  the  qootient.  Itwillbeseen 
tobeO-68.  IncarveB,p-  1-2,4  -  2-9and;)  -?=-  1-72. 
The  ordinate  with  this  abscissa  has,  again,  a  hei^t  of  0-68. 

g  2.  Muitiplication  and  Division  by  the  GunUr  Scale. — As 
might  be  sapposed,  prodncts  and  qootients  can  be  obtained 
Still  more  readily  by  means  of  the  Ganter  scale.  The  validity 
of  the  following  rales  is  obvious  from  ch.  xxxi. 

To  find  P  X  Q  mark  off  on  a  strip  of  paper  the  distance 
from  the  beginning  of  the  scale  to  the  gndoation  "  Q  ". 
Transfer  the  be^ning  of  the  strip  to  the  graduation  "  F  ". 
Then  the  mark  on  the  edge  lies  against  the  graduation  which 
measures  FQ.  To  find  F/Q  place  the  mark  on  the  edge 
against  the  graduation  "  P,"  then  the  b^inning  of  the  strip 
lies  against  the  graduation  which  measures  P/CJ. 

Id  two  cases  difficulty  will  arise,  (a)  The  product  PQ  may 
be  greater  than  10  so  that  the  mark  od  the  strip  lies  beyond 
the  scale  on  the  right.  The  mark  must  in  this  case  be  sap- 
posed  to  lie  in  the  first  section  to  the  right  of  the  fundamenbU 
section  and  the  graduation  which  would  be  against  it  most  be 
determined  by  the  principle  of  ch.  xxzi.,  g  3.  Mark  on  the 
strip  the  point  against  the  graduation  "  10 ".  Carry  this 
point  back  to  the  graduation  "  1  ".  Then  the  former  maik 
on  the  strip  lies  against  a  graduation  which  is  simply  ten 
times  as  small  as  the  oorrespondiog  graduation  in  the  second 
section.  Thus,  if  it  lies  against  the  graduation  "2-35,"  the 
product  in  question  is  23 '5. 

An  alternative  way  to  overcome  this  difficulty  is  as  follows. 
Cut  a  strip  of  paper  exactly  as  long  as  OG  and,  as  before. 
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mark  on  it  the  position  of  the  graduation  "  Q  ".  Reverse  the 
strip  and  apply  it  to  the  Gunter  hue  so  that  what  was  the 
beginning  of  the  strip  coincides  with  the  graduation  "10," 
while  what  was  origia^y'lts  right-hand  end  coincides  with  the 
graduation  "  1 '',  Now  slide  the  strip  to  the  right  (fig.  80) 
until  the"  Q  "  mark  again  coincides  with  the  graduation  "P". 
The  present  right-hand  end  of  the  strip  now  lies  against  what 
would  be  the  graduation  "  PQ  "  in  the  first  section  to  the  right 
of  GG  if  that  section  were  there.  But  since  the  mark  at  the 
(present)  left-hand  end  of  the  strip  has  moved  to  the  right 
through  the  same  distance  as  the  other  end  it  coincides  with 
the  graduation  in  the  fondamental  section  of  the  Gunter  scale 
which  corresponds  with  the  graduation  "  PQ"  in  the  (hypo- 
thetical) section  to  the  right  of  it.  The  value  of  PQ  is,  there- 
fore, the  value  of  this  graduation  multiplied  by  10. 


.....t 


(6)  The  second  difficulty  arises  in  determining  P/Q  where 
Q  is  greater  than  P.  In  this  case,  when  the  mark  on  the  strip 
is  made  to  coincide  with  the  graduation  "P,"  the  beginning 
of  the  strip,  which  should  now  coincide  with  the  graduation 
"P/Q,"  lies  outside  GG  (fig.  81)  in  the  (hypothetical)  section 
of  the  Gunter  scale  to  the  left  of  the  graduation  "  1 ".  Its 
position  can,  however,  be  determined  by  an  argument  similar 
to  the  one  employed  above.  The  right-hand  end  of  the  strip 
lies  just  as  far  to  the  left  of  the  graduation  "  10  "  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  strip  lies  to  the  left  of  the  graduation  "  1 ".  It 
coincides,  therefore,  with  a  graduation  which  is  exactly  ten 
times  as  great  as  P/Q.  For  instance,  if  that  graduation  is 
8'7,   P/Q  =  0'87. 
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g  3.  The  Slide  Rule. — A  very  obviouB  improvement  on  these 
methods  is  to  employ,  instead  of  the  atrip  of  paper,  a  second 
Gunter  line  graduated  on  the  same  ecale  as  the  firat.  A  pair 
of  such  scales,  arranged  so  that  one  can  shde  backwards  and 
forwards  beside  the  other,  constitutes  a  Slide  Bule — a,  calcu- 
lating apparatus  which  is  constantly  used  by  engineers, 
architects,  etc.  The  easiest  way  to  make  a  slide  rule  is  to 
cut  two  strips  of  "semi-logarithm  paper,''  to  graduate  both 
like  GG  in  Exercises,  fig.  50,  and  to  paste  them  on  to  two  strips 
of  cardboard  or  wood.  One  of  these  strips  must  be  fastened 
down  to  a  cardboard  or  wooden  base  which  must  be  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  also  the  second  strip.  (For  tempor- 
ary use  it  is  sufficient  to  pin  the  fixed  scale  to  a  drawing- 
board  or  the  desk ;  even  the  strips  of  cardboard  or  wood  can 
be  dispensed  with.)  ' 

The  product  and  quotient  of  two  numbers  P  and  Q,  each 
of  which  is  less  than  10,  can  be  determined  precisely  as  in 
g  2.  To  obtain  a  product  the  beginning  of  the  movable  scale 
must  be  set  against  the  graduation"?"  on  the  fixed  scale. 
The  product  PQ  will  then  be  the  graduation  on  the  fixed 
scale  which  lies  against  the  graduation  "  Q  "  on  the  sliding 
scale.  If  the  product  is  greater  than  10,  the  sliding  scale 
must  be  reversed,  the  graduations  "  P  "  and  "  Q ''  on  Uie  two 
scales  must  be  brought  together,  and  the  graduation  of  the 
fised  scale  against  the  graduation  "  10  "  of  the  sliding  scale 
must  be  noted.  The  required  product  is  ten  times  this 
graduation.  To  obtain  the  quotient  P/Q  set  the  reading  "  Q  " 
on  the  sliding  scale  against  "  P ''  on  the  fixed  scale,  both 
scales  being  held  so  that  their  graduations  increase  to  the 
right.  If  Q  is  less  than  P  the  quotient  is  the  graduation  of 
the  fixed  scale  which  lies  against  the  graduation  "  1 "  on  the 
sliding  scale.  If  Q  is  greater  than  P  the  quotient  is  ten  times 
less  than  the  graduation  against  the  "  10  "  of  the  sliding  scale. 

If  either  P  or  Q  is  greater  than  10  it  must  first  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  "  standard  form  ".  The  product  or  quotient  of 
the  numbers  less  than  10  is  then  obtained  and  is  afterwards 
multiplied  (or  divided)  by  the  appropriate  power  of  10.  Thus 
the  quotient  7350/57  =  (7-85  x  10")/(5-7  x  10)  =  (7-85/5-7) 
X  10=i.  The  quotient  7-85/5-7  is  first  obtained  (it  is  1-38) 
and  Is  then  multiplied  by  100  to  give  the  (approxunate) 
quotient  138. 

[Ex.  LIV,  A,  should  now  be  worked.] 
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S.  Logarithms  (oh.  xxix.,  g  4  ;  Ex.  LIV,  B). 

§1.  Tables  of  "Logarithms". — Convenient  as  the  slide 
rule  is  as  a  "  ready-reolconer "  its  use  is  subject  to  obvious 
drawbacks.  The  accuracy  obtainable  depends  npou  the  exact- 
ness and  fineness  of  the  ^^uationa  and  upon  the  correctness 
with  which  they  are  read.  Speedy  and  sure  calculations  can 
be  made  only  after  considerable  practice.  Moreover  a  strong 
and  trustworthy  slide  rule  is  an  expensive  instrument.  For 
these  reasons  alone  it  would  be  worth  while  to  examine 
another  way  in  which  the  properties  of  growth-curves  can  be 
utilized  in  facilitating  calculations. 

As  we  have  seen,  a  Gunter  scale  is  a  graphic  record  of  the 
heights  and  positions  of  the  ordinates  of  some  growth-curve. 
The  "ready-reckoner"  now  to  be  studied  is  one  in  which  the 
same  facts  are  recorded,  not  graphically,  but  in  the  form  of 
a  table.  Here  is  part  of  such  a  table,  constructed  from  curve 
A,  Exercises,  fig.  60. 

LOOAKITEUS   TO    Ba8B    1'3. 


« 

log 

» 

log 

log 

1-0 

0-00 

1-6 

1-79 

2-2 

300 

11 

036 

1-7 

2-00 

2-3 

317 

1-2 

0-69 

1-8 

2-24 

2-4 

3-33 

1-3 

1-00 

1-9 

2-44 

2-5 

3-49 

1-4 

1-28 

2  0 

264 

2-6 

3-64 

1-6 

1-55 

21 

2  83 

27 

3-78 

In  a  table  of  this  kind  the  "argument"  or  number  which 
the  calculator  has  in  mind  when  be  refers  to  it  is  the  height 
of  an  ordinate  of  the  growth-curve,  while  what  he  wants  to 
find  out  from  the  table  is  the  abscissa  of  this  ordinate.  The 
first  column,  therefore,  beaded  "number"  (n),  contains  the 
heights  of  ordinates  while  the  second  column  gives  the  corre- 
sponding abscissffi.  The  abscissEe  are  here  called  logarithms.^ 
It  is  obvious  that  the  logarithm  of  unity  is  zero  in  all  growth- 
curves,  but  that  the  logarithms  of  ail  other  ntunbers  will 
depend  upon  the  growth-factor  of  the  curve.     For  example 

>  Tbij9  ntime  was  given  to  them  b;  John  Napier  who  invented 
these  aida  to  calculation  about  1594.  He  also  called  them  *'  arti- 
ficial numbers  ". 
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the  logarithm  of  1-5  ia  1-55  in  curve  A,  1-66  in  curve  B  and 
4'28  in  outve  G.  It  ie  necesaary,  therefore,  to  specify  the 
base  or  growth-factor  employed  in  conBtructiug  the  table. 
Thus  the  full  deacription  of  the  foregoing  table  will  be :  "  A 
table  of  logarithms  of  numbers  from  1  to  2'7  to  the  baae 
13  ". 

§  2.  The  uses  of  Logarithms. — A  table  of  logarithms  can  be 
used  for  a.11  the  purposes  for  which  the  Gunter  scale  or  slide 
rule  can  be  employed. 

Example  1.  —Find  the  fifth  root  of  27.  The  logarithm  or 
abscissa  of  the  ordinate  2-7  is  378.  By  the  property  of  the 
growth-curve  ihe  abscissa  of  the  ordinate  ^2-7  ia  one-fifth  of 
this,  or  0-756.  This  ia  not  the  logarithm  of  any  number 
given  in  the  table,  but  it  lies 
between  the  logarithms  of 
1-2  and  1-3. .  Fig.  82  shows 
how  its  position  between 
them  can  be  calculated  ap- 
proximately. PiNi  and  F^Nj 
represent  the  ordinates  1'2 
and  1-3,  and  NjNj  the  por- 
tion of  the  horizontal  axis 
between  the  abaciss^e  0-69 
and  1-0.  For  convenience  the 
abscias£B  are  represented  c 


short  length  of  curve  between 
the  ordinates  differa  little  from  the  (dotted)  straight  line  PiPy 
Let  pn  be  the  ordinate  of  the  straight  line  oorresponding  to 
the  abscissa  0-756.  Then  its  height  is  approximately  the  same 
as  that  of  the  ordinate  to  the  curve  which  has  the  same  ab- 
scissa. The  height  of  pn  is  easily  calculated  by  proportion  : — 
T  „  „  ,  0-756  -  0-69 
^"  =  ^-^  +  ^-1  '^    1-QQ  -  0-69 


We  conclude  that  0-756  is   approximately  ihe  logarithm  of 
1-22  so  that  ^2-7  =  1-22  approxunately. 

This  method  of  determining  the  number  corresponding  to  a 
logarithm  which  lies  between  two  logarithms  given  in  the 
table  is  called  "  the  method  of  proportional  parts  ".     It  can, 
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of  courae,  &1bo  be  used  to  find  the  logarithm  of  a  namber 
which  lies  between  two  o(  the  aumbers  gireo  in  the  table. 

Example  2.— Divide  2-425  by  1-733.  By  the  method  of 
proportional  parts  we  h&ve 

log  2425  =  3-33  +  {  (349  -  3-33) 

log  1-733  -  200  +  i  (2-24  -  2-00) 
=  2  08 
That  ia,  the  ordinates  whose  heights  are  respectively  2-425  and 
1*733  have  as  their  abacisaffl  3-37  and  2-08.  By  the  pro- 
perty of  the  growth-curve  the  ordinate  whose  abscissa  is 
3-37  -  2-08  =  1-29  will  have  the  height  2-425/1-733.  Ee- 
ferenoe  to  the  table  shows  that  129  is  the  logarithm  of  a 
number  which  Ues  between  1-4  and  1-5  and  is  approxi- 
mately : — 

We  conclude  that  2426/1-733  =  1-40. 

It  will  be  found  by  arithmetic  that  the  answers  obtained 
are  (to  two  decimal  places)  exactly  correct  in  the  first  example 
and  leas  than  |  per  cent  in  excess  in  the  second  exampla 
Thus  even  the  very  simple  table  of  p.  329  suffices  to  yield 
results  of  considerable  accuracy. 

§  3.  Antilogariihms. — As  we  have  seen,  a  table  of  logarithms 
may  be  regarded  as  a  list  of  the  absciaste  corresponding  to 
given  ordinates  of  a  given  growth-curve.  It  would  be 
equally  easy  to  tabtilate  the  ordmates  corresponding  to  given 
abscissie.  Such  a  table  is  called  "a  table  of  antilog- 
arithms  "  —  the  "  antilogarithms  "  being  the  ordinates  or 
"  numbers  "  of  the  table  of  logarithms.  Suoh  a  table  is  con- 
venient when,  at  the  end  of  a  calculation  conducted  by  means 
of  logarithms,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  number  correspond- 
ing to  the  logarithm  finally  obtained.  The  table  on  the 
next  page  consists  of  antilogarithms  obtained  from  curve  A 
of  Exercises,  fig.  50,  and  corresponds  to  the  first  column  of 
the  table  on  p.  329. 

In  §  2,  example  1,  the  final  logarithm  was  0-756.  The 
corresponding  number  or  antUogarithm  lies,  then,  between 
1-17  and  123.     By  the  method  of  proportional  parts  it  is 
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ANTILOaABITHMa  TO  BiBB  1-3. 


log. 

antilog 

log. 

antllog 
(n). 

00 

100 

10 

l-SO 

105 

1-2 

1-37 

1-11 

1-4 

1-44 

0-8 

117 

1-6 

1-62 

08 

1-23 

In  example  2  the  final  logarithm  was  129.     The  correspond- 
ing antilogarithm  is 

1-37  +  0-07  X  ^  -  1405 

These  results^  agree  with  the  former  ones  to  two  decimal 
places. 

[Ex.  LIV,  B,  should  now  be  worked] 
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CHAPTEB  XXXIII. 

COMMON  L0GABITHM3. 

A.  Gunter's  Scale  and  Logarithms  obtained  by  Calculation 
(ch.  XXIX.,  g  4  ;  Ex.  LV). 

§  1.  Logarithms  apart  from  Ike  Growth-curve. — Id  the  last 
three  chaptiera  Gunter's  aoale,  the  slide  rule  and  tables  of 
logarithms  have  all  been  considered  in  connexion  with  growth- 
oorvea.  It  is  important  to  have  a  clear  idea  of-  the  nature  of 
this  connexion.  Suppose  that  a  Gunter's  scale  were  placed 
in  your  hands,  but  that  you  were  quite  ignorant  of  growth- 
curves  and  their  properties ;  what  oould  you  learn  from  an 
examination  of  the  scale  by  itself  ?  The  answer  is  that  the 
soale  is  a  line  so  divided  that  the  graduations  at  equal 
distances  are  always  in  the  same  ratio  no  matter  what  the 
distances  may  be  nor  where  they  are  taken.  For  example, 
on  the  line  GG  of  ExertHiea,  £g.  SO,  any  pair  of  graduations  an 
inch  apart  have  a  ratio  of  1-56,  any  pair  08  cm.  apart  a  ratio  of 
1-15,  and  so  on.  (It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  ratio  meant 
is  that  of  the  right-hand  number  of  the  pair  to  the  left-hand 
number.) 

Similarly,  if  a  table  of  antilogarithms  were  placed  in  your 
hands  without  any  explanation  of  its  mode  of  construction  you 
might  easUy  discover  that  there  is  always  a  constant  ratio 
between  pairs  of  numbers  whose  logarithms  have  a  constant 
difference.  For  example,  in  the  table  on  p.  332,  if  pairs  of 
logarithms  be  selected  whose  difference  is  I'O  (such  as  00 
and  10,  0'4  and  1-4,  1-8  and  2-&)  the  ratio  of  the  second 
number  (or  antilogaritbm)  to  the  former  is  always  13.  If  the 
logarithms  have  a  difference  of  0-6  (e.g.  0-2  and  0'6,  1*4  and 
2*0,  1-8  and  2-4)  the  ratio  is  always  1-17.  If  the  difference 
between  the  logarithms  is  1-2  theratioof  the  numbers  is  1-37, 
and  so  on. 

&  person  who  had  discovered  these  facts  could  proceed  to 
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make  a  Gunter'e  scale  or  a  table  of  antiloganthms  without 
the  asBiataace  of  a  growth-curve.  He  could,  for  example, 
make  up  his  mind  that  the  graduatioos  which  are  separated 
by  one-tenth  of  an  inch  on  Uie  scale,  or  the  numbers  whose 
logarithms  dififer  by  O'l,  should  have  a  ratio  of  101.  By  re- 
peated multiplication  by  1-01,  unity  being  the  original  multi- 
plicand, he  could  determine  the  graduatioos  to  be  placed  on 
the  scale  at  points  0-1  inch,  0-2  inch,  03  inch,  0'4  inch, 
etc.,  from  the  beginning,  or  the  numbers  to  be  placed  in  the 
table  against  the  logarithms  01,  0-2,  0'3,  0-4,  etc.  In  order 
to  complete  the  Gunter  scale  it  would  be  necessary  to  pick 
out,  by  interpolation,  the  decimal  graduations  I'l,  1-2,  1*3, 
etc.,  and  to  number  them  at  convenient  intervals  as  in 
Exercises,  fig.  50.  Similarly,  to  form  a  table  of  antilogarithms 
it  would  be  necessary  to  calculate  by  the  method  of  propor- 
tional parts,  the  antUogarithms  corresponding  to  a  series  of 
equi-different  logarithms  and  arrange  them  as  on  p.  332.  By 
another  application  of  the  same  method,  a  table  of  the  logar- 
ithms corresponding  to  equidistant  numbers  could  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  same  figures. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  a  growth-curve  is  by  no  meam 
essential  to  the  construction  of  a  Gunter  scale  or  of  tables  of 
logarithms  and  antilogarithms.  The  curve  is  useful  merely 
b^use  it  oflfers  an  easy  method  of  determining  scale  gradua- 
tions and  numbers  which  could  otherwise  be  determined  only 
by  tedious  and  troublesome  arithmetic.  It  will  be  nnderstood, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  arithmetical  method,  though 
terribly  laborious,  can  be  carried  out  to  any  desired  degree  of 
accuracy,  wliile  the  use  of  the  growth-curve  gives,  like  all 
graphical  methods,  results  of  strictly  limited  accuracy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  factor  by  the  constant  repetition 
of  which  the  Gunter  scale  or  the  table  of  logarithms  is  con- 
structed need  not  be  greater  than  unity.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
in  Napier's  first  table  of  logarithms  it  was  less  than  unity.  In 
such  a  table,  as  the  numbers  increase  the  logarithms  must 
decrease.  In  the  corresponding  Gunter's  scale  the  graduations 
would  decrease  towards  the  right.  The  corresponding  growth- 
curve  would  slope  downwards  in  the  positive  direction. 

S  2.  The  Base  of  the  Logarithms. — In  §  1  nothing  has  been 
said  about  the  base  of  the  logarithms.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
When  the  logarithms  are  obtained  gnphically  from  a  growth- 
curve  the  base  is  simply  the  growth-factor  used  in  drawing 
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the  curve.  It  is  selected,  therefore,  before  the  operation 
begins.  When  the  curve  is  completed  the  base  is  the  ratio 
betweeo  any  two  ordioates  whose  abecissee  differ  by  1.  In 
the  table,  then,  the  base  is  the  ratio  between  any  two  num- 
bers whose  logarithms  differ  by  1.  But  if  we  begin  by 
selecting  arbitrarily  some  number  which  shall  be  the  ratio 
between  numbers  whose  logarithms  differ  by  (say)  O'l  the 
base  is  not  at  first  known.  It  must  be  foand  by  taking  the 
10th  power  of  the  selected  ratio.  If  we  chose  to  work  with  a 
logarithm- difference  of  001  the  base  would  be  the  100th  power 
of  the  selected  factor.  In  general,  tf  we  decide  that  numbers 
whose  ratio  is  f  shall  have  logarithms  differing  by  1/p  of  unity, 
then  the  base  is  f^. 

%  3.  Derivation  of  Logarithms  from  a  Gunter  Scale. — If  we 
have  a  Ounter  scale  constructed  by  either  the  graphical  or  the 
arithmetical  method  it  is  easy  to  derive  from  it  a  table  of 
logarithms  to  any  given  base.  For  example  let  the  chosen 
base  be  2.  Lay  the  scale  across  squared  paper  as  in  fig.  79 
BO  that  the  vertical  graduated  "  1  "  meets  the  scale  at  the 
graduation  "  2 ".  Then,  since  pairs  of  equidistant  scale- 
graduations  all  have  the  same  ratio,  the  ratio  of  the  gradua- 
tions lying  on  any  pair  of  verticals  1  inch  apart  will  be 
2.  If,  then,  the  graduations  of  the  verticals  be  regarded  as 
logarithms  and  the  scale-graduations  as  numbers  we  have  the 
materials  for  a  table  in  which,  by  the  foregoing  definition,  the 
base  will  be  2.  To  compile  the  table  we  need  only  read  off 
the  graduations  of  the  verticals  which  strike  the  edge  of  the 
scale  at  the  points  marked  1-1,  1-2,  1'3,  etc.  Similarly,  if  a 
table  of  logarithms  is  desired  with  I'd  as  base  the  Gunter 
scale  must  be  swung  round  until  the  vertical  graduated  "  1 " 
meets  its  edge  at  the  point  marked  "  1'5".  The  logarithms 
can  then  be  read  off  as  before.  Any  other  table  can  be  con- 
structed in  the  same  way.  To  find  the  logarithms  of  niimbers 
above  10  or  below  1  the  Gunter  scale  must,  of  course,  be 
produced  and  the  supplementary  sections  graduated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  studied  in  ch.  xxxi.,  |  3. 
[Ex.  LV  should  now  be  worked.] 

B.  Common  Logcerithms  {ch.  xxix.,  g  6  ;  Ex.  LVI). 

g  1.   The  Advantage  of  Loijarithms  to  Base  10. — Reflexion 

upon  the  principle  used  in  A,  g  3,  suggests  that  the  business  of 

constructing  a  table  of  logarithms  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
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adopting  10  as  the  baee.  Turn  the  Gnnter  scale  round  until 
the  graduation  "10  "  is  on  the  vertical  labelled  "  1  ".  Then, 
as  before,  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  1-1,  1-2  ..  .  2-0, 
2-1  ..  .  9-8,  9-9,  can  be  read  off  from  the  squared  paper 
graduations  by  interpolation.  They  will  all  be  decimal  frac- 
tions between  0  and  1.  But  in  this  case  it  is  unnecessary  to 
produce  the  Gunter  scale  in  order  to  read  off  the  logarithms 
of  numbers  above  10  and  below  1.  For  we  know  that  if  the 
scale  were  produced  the  graduation  100  would  fall  on  the 
vertical  labelled  "2,"  and  that  the  graduations  11,  12  .  .  . 
20,  21  .  .  .  98,  99,  would  divide  the  scale  between  the 
vertieala  "  I "  and  "  2  "  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  gradua- 
tions 1-1,  1-2  ..  .  20,  2-1  ..  .  9-8,  9-9  divide  the  scale 
between  the  verticals  "  0  "  and  "  1 ".  It  follows  that  if  the 
scale  graduation  n  lies  on  the  vertical  whose  graduation 
is  I  the  scale  graduation  lOn  lies  on  the  vertical  whose 
graduation  is  -f-  1  -H  J.  In  other  words,  if  the  logarithm  of 
a  number  n  is  {  the  logarithm  of  10  times  that  number 
is  -H  1  -4-  2.  By  the  same  prindple  the  logarithm  of  100m  will 
be  -^  2  -H  i ;  of  lOOOn,  -i-  3  4-  i;  of  y'^n,  -  1  -n  i ;  of  y^», 
-2  +  1;  and  so  on.  In  general  if  p  be  any  integer,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  the  logarithm  of  n  x  lO'  is  p  +  l. 

§  2.  Practical  Use  of  Logarithms  to  Base  10. — It  follows 
from  the  foregoing  that  if  10  be  chosen  as  base  the  only  log- 
arithms that  need  be  determined  are  those  of  numbers  between 
1  and  10.  The  logarithm  of  a  number  N,  greater  than  10 
or  smaller  than  1,  can  be  derived  from  one  of  them  by  the 
following  simple  rule :  (a)  Express  the  number  in  the  standard 
form  {oh.  XVII.,  §  8),  N  =  »  x  lOP.  (b)  Find  from  the  table  the 
logarithm  of  n.  This  will  be  a  decimal  fraction  I,  less  than 
1.  (c)  Then  logn,  N  =  p  +  I.  Thus  to  find  the  logarithm  of 
743-6  to  base  10  we  begin  by  throwing  the  number  into  the 
form  7-436  x  10^.  We  then  refer  to  a  table  and  find  that  the 
logarithm  of  7436  is  (to  four  places)  08713.  We  conclude 
that  logjo  743-6  =  2  +  08713  or2'8713.  If  we  required  the 
logarithm  of  007436  we  should  proceed  similarly:  we 
have  007436  =  7-436  x  10"';  hence  log,o  0-07436  is 
-  2  +  0-8713.  For  compactness  the  logarithm  is  generally 
written  2'8713,  this  form  being  adopted  to  indicate  that  the 
minus  belongs  to  the  whole  number  only,  and  that  the  decimal 
part  of  the  logarithm  is  positive. 

[Ex.  LVI  should  now  be  worked,] 
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a  The  Use  of  Tables  (ch.  xxix.,  §  6 ;  Ex.  LVII). 

§  1.  Tables  of  Logarithms. — For  all  usual  calculations  log- 
arithms to  base  10  are  so  much  the  most  conTenient  that  they 
are  universally  used  and  are  called  "  common  "  logarithms. 
They  are  printed  in  tables  in  which  the  logarithms  of  numbers 
between  1  and  10  are  set  out  to  various  numbers  of  decimal 
places  to  meet  diflfarent  requirements  of  accuracy.  The  tables 
moat  used  by  engineers  ^ve  the  logarithms  either  to  four  or 
to  five  places.  Navigators  and  astronomers  usually  require 
seven-figure  logarithms.  Seven-figure  logarithms  are  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  also  for  most  problems  in  finance  and 
insurance,  though  for  some  such  problems  logarithms  to  twelve 
places  are  required.  Tables  carrying  the  logarithms  to  twenty 
and  even  sixty-one  places  have  also  been  published,  though 
they  are  rarely  needed. 

In  using  a  table  of  common  logarithms  it  is  important  to 
rememt^r  two  things :  {a)  All  the  numbers  given  are  to  be 
taken  as  lying  between  1  and  10,  even  though  they  are  not 
generally  so  printed.  Thus  the  numbers  printed  as  26,  782, 
etc,  are  to  read  as  if  they  were  printed  2-6,  7-82,  etc.,  the 
decimal  point  being  omitted  to  save  space,  (b)  The  log- 
arithms are  all  decimal  fractions  less  than  1.  That  is,  the 
symbols  "O"  "("nought  point")  must  be  read  in  front  of  every 
logarithm  even  if  they  are  not  printed,  (o)  In  the  logarithm 
of  a  number  which  is.not  between  1  and  10  the  nought  before 
the  decimal  point  is  replaced  by  the  index  of  the  power  of  10 
used  in  expressing  the  given  number  in  the  standard  foma, 
the  minus  sign  being  written  above  the  index  when  it  is 
negative. 

The  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm  of  a  nnmber  is  called  its 
mantissa,  the  integral  part  its  characteristic. 

g  2.  The  Arrangement  of  Tables. — The  arrangement  of  the 
logarithms  in  a  four-figure  table  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  specimen : — 
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The  nnmber  0-1911  in  the  row  beginning  31  imd  the 
colamn  headed  0  is  tbe  logarithm  of  3-10.  The  logarithm  of 
3'12  i3  in  the  same  row  bat  in  the  oolomn  headed  2,  L& 
0-4942.  Similarly  k^  314  is  0-4%9.  In  the  actual  table 
the  first  set  of  (xdonms  is  continned  by  others  headed  5, 6,  .  .  . 
9.  Thus  the  first  complete  row  gives  the  logarithms  of  S'lO, 
3-11,3-12,  .  .  .  3-19.  The  second  set  of  (oaiTow)  columns  is 
called  the  "differenoe  coltunns".  They  contain  numbers 
which  are  in  every  c&ae  to  be  added  to  the  last  figure  of  the 
logarithm  just  mentioDed.  Thns  to  find  log  3-136  we  most 
take  log  3-13,  i.e.  0-49S5  and  add  to  h  the  nimiber  (8)  in  the 
difEerence  colamn  headed  6 : — 

log  3136  -  0-4963 
Similarly,  to  find  log  3-245  we  take  log  3-34  =  05105  oat  of 
the  second  row  and  add  to  the  last  figure  the  7  ont  of  the 
difference  colamn  headed  5 : — 

log  3-245  =  0-5112 
BxampU,—Fmi  the  logarithms  of  3307  and  00003122. 
For  log  3307  we  have 

3307  =  3-307  x  10» 
log  3-30    =  0-5185 
log  3-307  =  0-5194 
.-.log  3307  =  3-5194 
For  k^  0-003122  we  have 

0-0003122  =  3122  x  10"* 
log  3-12    =  0-4942 
log  3-122  -  0-4945 
.'.  log  0-0003122  =  4-4945 
After  a  little  practice  this  process  can,  of  course,  be  abbreviated. 
It  most  be  remembered  that  in  meet  printed  tables  the 
decimal  points  given  in  the  specimen  are  not  inserted.     The 
student  should,  however,  always  supply  them  when  he  copies 
the  mimbers  and  logarithms  in  oalinilationB. 

Five-figure  Ic^arithms  are  generally  arranged  upon  a  similar 
plan — as  in  the  following  specimen  in  which  the  decim^ 
points  are  omitted. 
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Example  1. — Find  log  3'146  to  five  places.  Here  we 
have 

log  314    -  0-49693 
log  3-146  =  0-49776 
83  being  added  to  the  laet  two  figures. 

Example  2. — Find  log  3-1065.  This  time  we  have  to 
determine  the  difference  corresponding  to  the  last  two  figures, 
65.  If  the  number  had  been  3-106  we  should  have  added  the 
number  in  the  6th  difference  column  (83) ;  il  it  had  been 
3107  the  number  in  the  7th  difference  colnmn  (97).  We 
must,  therefore,  actually  add  83  +  -^  (97  -  83)  =  90.  Thue 
log  310  =  0-49136 
log  31065  =  0-49326 

g  3.  Antilog^ithms. — These  tables  of  logarithms  to  n  places 
can  also  be  used  to  find  to  n  significant  figures  the  number  or 
autilogarithm  corresponding  to  a  given  logarithm.  Neverthe- 
less tables  of  logarithms  to  four  or  five  places  are  generally 
accompanied  by  separate  tables  of  antilogarithms.  In  such  a 
table  the  "  argument"  is  the  mantissa  of  the  logarithms,  and 
is  therefore  generally  printed  as  a  decimal  less  than  1.  The 
unmbers  in  the  table  are  numbers  between  1  and  10  and  must 
be  read  as  if  they  had  a  decimal  pdnt  after  the  foremost  digit. 
When  the  number  oorrespondiiig  to  the  mantissa  of  the 
logarithm  has  been  determined  it  mast  be  multiplied  by  a 
power  of  10  whose  index  is  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm. 
Thns  if  the  given  logarithm  is  3'427  the  table  must  be 
entered  with  the  mantissa  '427.  The  autilogarithm  or 
number  of  which  this  is  the  logarithm  is  (to  three  places) 
2-673.  The  number  whose  logarithm  is  3-427  is,  therefore, 
2-673  X  10=  or  2673.  Similarly  the  autilogarithm  of  3-427 
is  2-673  X  10=  or  0-002673. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  difference  columns,  etc.,  the  table  of 
antilogarithms  is  arranged  like  the  corresponding  table  of  1(%- 
arithms  and  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

Example. — Find  from  a  table  of  five-figure  antilogarithms 
the  number  whose  logarithm  is  2-31268. 

The  antilogarithm  of  312  is  found  in  the  row  beginning  -31 
euid  in  the  column  headed  2.  It  is  20512,  The  next  two 
figures  lie  between  60  and  70.  The  numbers  in  the  difference- 
column  headed  6  and  7  are  28  and  33  and  th^diflference  is  5. 
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renoe  for  68  (-  60  +  J  of  10)  is  therefore  28  +  ^  of 
Thus  we  have : — 

antilog  0-31268  =  2-0512  +  0-0032 
=  20544 
.-.  antilog  2-31268  =  2-0544  x  10"^ 
=  0 020544 
[Ex,  LVII  should  now  be  worked.] 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 
THE  LOGAKITHMIC  AND  EXPONENTIAL  FONCTIONa 

{Ch.  XXIX.,  §  7  ;  Ex.  LVIII.) 

g  1.  Summary  of  Previous  Work. — It  will  now  be  well  to 
testate  the  theory  of  logarithms  in  a  form  which  contains 
no  reference  to  growth-curves.  Choose  any  positive  whole 
number  p,  greater  than  unity,  and  let  k  —  1/p.  Choose  also 
any  positive  number  a,  integral  or  fractional,  and  let  ft  -»  ^a. 
Now  construct  (1)  the  complete  arithmetic  sequence  whose 
starting  term  is  zero  and  common  difference  k  ;  (2)  the  com- 
plete geometric  sequence  whose  storting  term  is  1  and  oommoa 
ratio  ft.  Arrange  these  sequences  so  that  the  starting  and  other 
corresponding  terms  are  against  one  another : — 

.  .  .  ,  -  3k.  -  2k,  -  k,     0,  +  k,  +  2k,    .  .  .  pk,  .  .  . 
(l] 

....       k-\     k'\  h-\  1,      k\      h\  .  .  .    h",  .  .  . 
[a] 

Then  each  term  of  the  arithmetic  sequence  is  defined  as  the 
logarithm  of  the  corresponding  term  in  the  geometric  sequence, 
and  a,  the  term  in  the  geometric  sequence  which  corresponds  to 
1  in  the  arithmetic  sequence,  is  defined  as  the  base  of  the  log- 
arithms. 

Let  tnk  and  nk  be  any  two  terms  of  the  arithmetic  sequence 
— so  that  m  and  n  are  integers,  positive  or  negative.  Then,  by 
the  definition,  mfc  =  logJi"',nk  =  logaft".  By  the  same  defini- 
tion  (m  +n)i  =  lognft"*".      Then  since 

{m  ±  n)k  '■=  mk  ±  nk,  h"*'  —  ft"  x  A"  and  ft"-"  =  A''/ft'' 
it  follows  that  the  sum  of  the  logEuithms  of  the  two  numbers 
A."  and  ft"  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  their  product,  while 
the  difference  of  their  logarithms  is  the  logarithm  of  their 
quotient.  Similarly,  if  r  be  any  integer,  rm.k  =  log,ft™,  that 
is  mk  y.  r  =  log.(ft")''.      Hence  the   logarithm   of  the  rth 
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power  of  the  number  h"  ia  r  times  the  logarithm  of  the 
number.  If  m/r  is  also  an  integer,  mk/r  and  h""  are  cor- 
responding terms  of  the  two  Beries,  so  thatmft/r  =  log„A""; 
that  is  the  logarithm  of  the  rth  root  of  the  number  h"  is  1/rth 
of  the  logarithm  of  the  number.  In  this  way  the  fundamental 
properties  of  the  logarithm  are  established. 

g  2.  The  Logarithmic  Function. — Now  by  making  p  ex- 
ceedingly large  it  is  possible  to  make  k  so  small  and  h  so 
little  different  from  unity  that  the  intervals  between  the  terms 
in  any  part  of  either  sequence  become  smaller  than  any  speci- 
fied number.  That  is  to  say,  either  of  the  sequeuces  can  be 
made  to  include,  to  any  given  closeness  of  approximation, 
any  number  that  anyone  chooses  to  mention,  while  the  term 
1  in  the  arithmetic  sequence  still  has  a  as  its  corresponding 
term  in  the  geometric  sequence.  Thus  if  a  given  number  x  is 
practically  identical  with  a  term  of  the  geometric  sequence, 
we  can  always  find  a  term  y  corresponding  to  it  in  the  arith- 
metic sequence.  Id  other  words,  given  any  value  of  x  there 
is  always  a  y  such  that  y  =  log.  x. 

In  this  way  we  reach  the  idea  of  a  new  function  of  x — the 
logarithmic  function — whose  properties  are  expressed  by  the 
relations — 


log.  iCi  x^ 

-  log.  «, 

+  log. 

>g.  (xj",) 

-  log.  :b, 

-  log. 

log,  X- 

-»log. 

log.  ^  i"  =  -  log.  ^ 

All  these  properties  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the 
following  statements,  (i)  If  a  variable  y  depends  on  a  vari- 
able X  in  such  a  way  that  to  two  values  of  x  with  a  fised  ratio 
there  always  correspond  two  values  of  y  with  a  fixed  differ- 
ence, and  if  ^  =  0  when  x  =  1,  then  y  is  said  to  be  the 
logarithm  of  x.  (ii)  If,  when  the  ratio  between  two  values 
of  X  is  a,  the  difference  between  the  corresponding  values 
of  ^  is  1,  d  is  said  to  be  the<base  of  the  logarithms. 

g  3.  The  Anlilogarithmic  Function. — In  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment the  term  of  the  geometric  sequence  has  been  taken  as  the 
independent  variable.  Instead  of  doing  so  we  may  regard  the 
term  of  the  arithmetic  sequence  as  the  independent  variable 
— that  is,  we  may  put  x  =  mk  and  y  —  ft".  In  that  case  we 
con,  of  course,  write  y  =  antilog.  X.     The  function  expressed 
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by  the  symbolism  antilogy  x  ie  obviously  the  inverse  of  the 
logarithmic  fimotioti  with  the  same  base.  It  may  he  oolled 
the  antUogarithTmo  function. 

The  properties  of  the  antilogarithmio  function  can  be  found 
by  the  method  already  applied  to  the  logarithmic  function. 
Let  mk  and  nk  be  any  two  values  of  x  (just  as  in  S  2  they 
were  values  of  y).  Then  the  corresponding  values  of  y  are 
h"  and  k" ;  that  is 

h"  =  antilog,(mA:) 
h"  =  ■antilog„(MA) 
Now  wB  have 

antiIoga{mA)  x  antilogy  (nfe)  —  ft"  x  A" 

«  antilogy  (wtfe  +  nk) 
That  is  to  say,  if  any  two  values  of  x  are  taken,  x^  and  x^, 

antilog.a!i  >:  antilog.a;^  =  antilog,(a:,  +  Xj) 
In  the  same  way  it  can  be  shown  that 

antilog.iEj  -^  antilog.a;2  =  antilogy (aii  -  x^ 

§  i.  Fractional  Indices. — The  moat  notable  thing  about 
the  properties  of  the  anti  logarithmic  function  is  that  the 
values  of  x — no  matter  whether  they  are  integral  or  fractional, 
positive  or  negative— are  combined  in  multiplication  and 
division  exactly  as  if  they  were  indices  or  "  exponents  "  of 
powers  of  the'  same  number.  For  this  reason  the  function 
is  often  called  the  "exponential  function,"  the  symbolism 
y  —  exp^a;  being  used  instead  ot  y  "  antOog,  x. 

Now  such  symbolism  as  a''  x  o'>  =  «■■+'»  is  both  much 
more  easily  written  and  has  become,  by  use,  much  more 
familiar  than  either 

antilog^j  X  antilogaXj  =  antilogo(3:,  +  x^) 
or  exp^Xj  X  exp.Xj  =  ospo(a:i  +  x^) 

and  is  also  more  easily  expressed  in  words.  It  would  for 
these  reasons  alone  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the 
antilogarithmio  (or  exponential)  function  of  x  in  which  values 
of  X  are  certainly  comMned  as  if  they  were  indices  cannot  be 
written  as  if  they  were  indices.  The  following  argument 
shows  that  they  may  be  so  written. 

If  from  the  arithmetic  sequence  on  p.  341  each  pth  term  be 
picked  out,  starting  from  0  and  counting  both  ways,  we  obtain 
the  new  arithmetic  sequence,  ...  -  4,  -  3,  -  2,  -  1,  0, 
+  1,  +  2,  +  3,  +  4,  .  .  .  while  the  corresponding  terms  of 
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the  origin&l  geometric  sequence  form  the  new  geometric  se- 
quence .  .  .  O"*,  a"*,  a'\  a'\  1,  a',  a*,  a',  a*  .  .  . 

Remembering  that  y  repreaeutB  terms  of  the  geometric 
and  X  terms  of  the  arithmetic  sequence,  we  see  at  once  that/<M- 
theae  terms  the  function  y  —  autilog^x  or^  =  esp^  can  be 
expressed  in  the  alternatiTe  form  y  =  a'.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  natural  suggestion  that  the  symbolism  y  ~  a'  ehonld  be 
used  as  an  alternative  way  of  expressing  the  relation  between 
all  values  of  x  and  the  conespoading  values  of  y  when  y  is 
the  anidlogarilhm  of  x. 

If  we  adopt  this  plan  we  must,  of  course,  abandon  the  old 
definition  of  an  index.  TheexpressionBa^'anda  "  "-"oannot 
mean  that  unity  is  repeatedly  multiplied  by  a  3-7  times  in  the 
first  case  and  divided  by  a  82  times  in  the  second,  for  these 
operations  are  impossible.  But  such  a  consideration  need 
not  prevent  us  from  adopting  the  new  symbolism  if  we  wish 
to  do  so.  We  can  re-define  a'  as  meaning  "  the  antilogarithm 
of  X  to  the  base  a".  When  x  is  a  whole  number  it  will 
have,  in  addition  to  this  meaning,  the  old  meaning  of  re- 
peated multiplication  or  division.  When  it  is  not  a  whole 
number  it  will  have  the  new  meaning  only.  There  could,  in 
fact,  be  only  one  fatal  objection  to  the  proposed  practice.  We 
could  not  adopt  it  if  antilogaritbms  did  not  combine  with  one 
another  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  indices.  Since  they 
do  so  combine  there  is  no  reason  why  the  symbolism  should 
not  be  used  whenever  it  proves  convenient. 

The  effect  of  these  arguments  is  best  understood  by  means 
of  examples.  On  p.  329  we  read  that  logj.j  I'l  =  036  and 
logj.j  1-4  =  1-28.  From  these  results,  or  from  the  table  on 
p.  332,  we  derive  statements  which  can  be  expressed  in  three 
equivalent  ways : — 

antUogj-j  0-36  =  11  antilog,.j  1-28  -  14 

expi-s  0'36  =  11  expi.g  1-28  =  1-4 

(1.3)o.3ti  =  i-i  {l-3)'-2«  =  1-4 

Employing  the  last  form  as  the  most  convenient,  we  have 
1-4  X  1-1  -  (l-3)'-*8  X  (l-3)»''e 
=  {l-3)i-« 

=  1-54  by  either  of  the  tables. 
Similarly      1-4  -^  1-1  =  (1-3)''*''  ^  (l-3)<'-^« 
=  (l-3)«-«= 
=  1-27  by  either  of  the  tables. 
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Again  (1-1)»  =  |(l-3f»«p 

=  (l-3)'-'« 

Finally  4/(1-4}=    y|(l-3)'-=«} 

=  (r3)0'== 
=  109 

All  these  (approximate)  resnlts  can  be  confirmed  by  arith- 
metic. 

g  5.  Graphs  of  the  Functions. — It  will  now  be  useful  to  re- 
turn to  the  growth-curve.  As  we  saw  long  ago  the  ordinates  of 
this  curve  may  be  regarded  as  "  numbera  "  or  "  antilogarithma  " 
and  the  corresponding  abscissEB  as  "  logarithms  ".  Given  a 
table  of  logarithms  or  of  antilogarithms  the  curve  might  be 
drawn  without  any  reference  to  the  growth -problems  which 
actually  suggested  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  graph  of  the 
antilogarithmic  or  exponential  function.  It  may,  therefore, 
conveniently  be  called  the  antilogarithmic  or  exponential 
curve.  The  second  of  these  names  is  the  one  generally 
employed. 

"When  the  growth-curve  was  first  drawn  it  could  not  be 
said  to  be  the  graph  corresponding  to  any  known  formula. 
Some  of  its  points  were  given  by  the  formula  y  —  a',  but  only 
those  where  x  is  integral.  But  by  g  4  we  can  now  say  that 
every  point  on  the  curve  is  given  by  the  formula  y  =  antilog^x, 
or  y  =  exp„ir  or  (lastly)  y  =  a'.  The  last,  as  the  most 
concise  and  familiar,  will  henceforward  be  taken  as  the 
standard  formula  of  the  curve. 

To  obtain  the  graph  of  the  logarithmic  function  it  is  suffi- 
cient (as  in  the  case  of  all  functions  of  which  one  is  the  in- 
verse of  the  other)  to  turn  the  exponential  curve  (1)  through 
180°  about  the  x-axia,  (2)  through  90°  anticlockwise  about  an 
axis  through  the  origin  perpendicular  to  its  plane. 
[Ex.  LVni  should  now  be  worked.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
NOMraAL  AND  EFFECTIVE  GB0WTH-FAC10B3. 

(Ch.  XXIX.,  §  8;  Ex.  LIZ.) 

§1.  "Nominal"  and  "Effective"  Bates  of  Growth. — In 
this  chapter  we  are  to  study  in  detail  one  of  the  most  im- 
portaot  differences  between  the  modes  of  uniform  growth 
contrasted  in  ch.  li. 

Suppose  it  to  be  known  that  a  quantity,  of  present 
magnitude  Q^,  is  growing  in  accordance  with  tbe  first  law. 
Suppose,  also,  that  its  changing  magnitude  has  been  observed 
during  1/nth  of  the  time-unit  and  that  during  this  interval 
each  unit  of  magnitude  changes  by  an  amount  a'.  Then  the 
growth- difference  for  a  complete  time-unit  will,  of  course,  he 
a'  X  n.  Putting  a  =  a'  x  n  the  formula-  for  the  magnitude 
of  tbe  quantity  at  time  t  becomes 

9  =  Qfl  (1  +  at) 
Conversely,  if  we  are  given  that  the  growth -difference  of  unit 
magnitude  during  unit  time  is  a,  then  we  know  that   the 
growth  of  a  unit  during  any  1/ntb  of  this  term  will  be  a/n  and 
the  change  in  tbe  magnitude  of  the  whole  quantity  Q^fl/n. 

In  the  case  of  tbe  second  form  of  uniform  continuous 
growth  there  is  no  such  simple  oonnexion  between  tbe  changes 
of  magnitude  during  the  whole  time-unit  and  one  of  its  frac- 
tions. The  difference  will  be  best  brought  out  by  an 
example.  Make  the  assumption  that  the  population  of  a 
certain  town  increases  with  a  constant  growth-factor,  and 
that  on  1  January  this  year  it  was  40,000.  Suppose,  also, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  tbe  population  was  re- 
counted and  found  to  be  40,260.  Then  there  has  been 
during  this  quarter  an  actual  increase  of  260  or  260/40  =  6'5 
per  thousand  of  the  population  on  1  January.  If  tbe  same 
actual  inoreaae  occurred  in  each  quarter  the  growth- difference 
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for  the  year  would  be  6-5  )c  i  =  26  persons  per  thousand. 
We  may  Bay,  then,  that  daring  the  first  quarter  the  observed 
inorease  was  at  Ike  rate  of  26  per  thonaand  per  annum. 

But  this  number  does  not  measure  the  actual  yearly  in- 
crease in  the  population.  Ad  increase  from  40,000  to 
40,260  in  one  quarter  means  a  quarterly  growth-factor  of 
1-0065  and  therefore  an  annual  growth-factor  '■  of  (1-0065)'  =■ 
1-02625.  Thus  the  actual  annual  increase  would  be 
26*25  per  thouBaud. 

These  facts  may  be  shortly  expressed  by  the  statement  that 
while  the  nominal  tate  of  increase  during  this  quarter  was 
26  per  thousand  per  annum,  the  effective  rate  of  increase  was 
26-25  per  thousand  per  annum. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  an  actual  town  aooidental  causes — 
immigration,  emigration,  etc, — are  likely  to  a£kct  the  popu- 
lation seriously  in  so  long  a  time  as  a  quarter.  If  we  wanted 
to  know  the  natural  rate  of  change  of  the  original  40,000  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consider  the  increase  during  a  shoriier 
period.  Suppose,  then,  that  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the 
year  the  population  increases  from  40,000  to  40,040.  This 
is. an  increase  of  1  per  thousand  for  the  fortnight  or  an  in- 
crease at  the  Tiominal  rate  of  26  per  thousand  per  annum. 
But  though  the  nominal  rate  of  increase  is  the  same  as  before 
the  effective  rate  is  diEferent.  For  a  fortnightly  growth-factor 
1-001  implies  an  annual  growth-factor  (lOOl)^*  =  102633. 
That  is,  the  effective  rate  of  increase  is  26 '33  per  thousand 
per  annum. 

In  general,  if  t  is  the  observed  increase  per  unit  magnitude 
during  the  first  1/nth  of  the  unit  of  time,  then  the  growth- 
factor  for  the  complete  unit  of  time  is  {1  +  i)'-  The  nominal 
increase  of  unit  magnitude  for  the  unit  of  time  is  j  =  ni. 
The  effective  increase  is 

(1  +  i)"  _  1  =  (1  +  j/„)"  -  1 

g  2.  Financial  Applications. — These  ideas  have  important 
financial  applications.  Suppose  that  a  sum  of  £1  is  deposited 
in  a  bank  which  gives  interest  at  the  rate  of  j  per  pound  per 
annum.  Suppose,  also,  that  the  interest  is  paid  once  a  year 
and  is  on  each  occasion  of  payment  added  to  the  deposited 
principal.  Then  the  original  £1  will  increase  by  annual 
"  jerks  "  with  a  growth-factor  of  (1  +  j).  Now  suppose  that 
the  interest  is  paid  quarterly.  That  is,  suppose  that  at  the 
'  Calculated  by  means  of  saTen-figure  logarithms. 
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end  of  the  first  qoarter  the  banker  adds  y  to  your  £1  and 
gives  interest  during  the  seoond  quarter  on  the  whole  sum 
1  +  j/i.  Then  in  this  ease  your  principal  will  increase  by 
quarterly  "  jerks  "  showing  a  growth-factor  of  1  +  j74  for  the 
quarter  and  (1  +  j/i)*  for  the  year.  Thas  while  the  nominal 
rate  of  interest  is  j  per  pound  per  annum  the  effectiye  rate  is 
(1 +j74)*  -  1  per  pound  per  finnum.  In  general,  if  interest  at 
the  nominal  rate  of  j  per  pound  per  annatn  is  added  to  the 
principal  n  times  a  year  the   effective  rate  of  interest  is 

i  .  (1  +  j7»)- -  1. 

g  3.  Graphic  Determination  of  Bates. — It  is  easy  to  exhibit 
graphically  the  effective  rate  which  corresponds  to  a  given 
nominal  rate  of  growth.  Let  AP  (fig.  83}  be  any  exponential 
curve,  and  AO  the  ordinate  of  unit  magnitude.  Let  j  be  the 
nominal  rate  of  increase  per  unit  time,  the  actual  increase 
being  j/n  during  the  first   l/wth  of  a  time-unit.     Find  the 


ordinate  P'Q'  whose  height  is  1  +  j,  and  draw  AB3 
horizontally.  In  P'B'  take  B'p'  =  1/n  of  P3'  and  draw  p'p 
horizontally  to  meet  the  curve  in  p.  Then 
pq  =  p'Q'  =  (1  +  j/n) 
Draw  the  secant  AjtC  and  let  it  cross  the  horizontal  throngh 
P'  in  C.  Through  0  draw  the  ordinate  PQ.  Then  in  the 
similar  triangles,  A.pb,  ACB,  CB  =  FB'  =  P'B'  x  n  =  pb  x  n. 
Hence  AB  =  Ab  x.  n,  and  (by  the  fundamental  property  of 
the  exponential  curve) 

PQ  =  (pq)'  =  (1  +  j/ny 
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ThuB  PB  =  (1  +  jjn)'  -  1  is  the  effective  rate  of  increase 
which  correspondB  to  a  aominal  rate  of  increaae  F3'. 

%  i.  The  Case  of  Continuous  Increase. — The  foregoing  argu- 
ment applies  equally  well  to  a  contiDuouBly  growiog  quantity 
(e.g.  rising  temperature)  whose  increase  is  measwed  at  the  end 
of  the  first  nth  of  the  time-unit,  and  a  quantity  (Buch  as  the 
principal  deposited  in  a  bank)  which  actually  acquires  its 
increments  only  at  intervals  of  1/nth  of  the  time-unit.  This 
faot  enables  us  to  understand  how  the  distinction  between  the 
nominal  and  the  effective  rate  of  interest  can  still  be  used 
when  growth  by  "  jerks  "  passes  into  continuous  growth. 
Many  important  financial  calculations  depend  upon  the  sup- 
position that  intei^est  at  the  rate  of  j  per  pound  per  annum  is 
added  to  the  principal  as  fast  as  it  is  earned.  In  such  cases 
the  growth  of  the  principal  is  represented  graphically  not  by 
a  Beries  of  unequ^  steps  (of  which  A6p,  fig.  83,  is  the  firBt) 
hut  by  the  exponential  curve  itself,  every  ordinate  represent- 
ing the  amount  of  the  principal  at  some  moment.  The  transi- 
tion from  the  case  in  which  the  interest  is  "  converted  into 
principal "  at  n  distinct  and  equidistant  times  in  the  year  to 
the  case  in  which  the  conversion  takes  place  every  moment 
may  be  supposed  to  be  effected  by  making  n  become  larger 
en^essly.  Accompanying  the  increase  in  n  the  point  p' 
(fig.  83)  will  approach  B'  and  the  point  p  move  along  the 
curve  towards  A.  At  the  same  time  the  secant  ApC  will 
approach  and  eventually  become  indistinguishable  from  the 
tangent  AG  (fig.  84),  but  it  will  never  pass  beyond  it.  Thus 
when  n  is  so  large  that  the  interest  may  be  considered  as 
converted  into  principal  every  moment,  the  effective  rate  of 
interest,  PB  (fig.  84),  is  obtained  from  tiie  nominal  rate  FB' 
by  a  construction  which  differs  from  that  of  fig.  83  only  by 
the  substitution  of  the  tangent  at  A  for  the  secant  kpC  We 
may  express  the  result  symbolically  by  the  statement  that,  if 
FQ'  (fig.  84)  =  1  -t-  J,  then  PQ  =  (1  -H  j/n)"  when  n  =  oo  . 

§  5.  The  Meaning  and  Use  of  "  e  ". — When  n  is  a  definite 
number  the  value  of  the  effective  rate  which  corresponds  to  a 
given  nominal  rate  can,  of  comrse,  be  calculated.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  computing  (1  +  jjn)'  by  means  of  a  table  of 
logarithms.  But,  when  all  we  can  say  about  n  is  that  it  is 
endlessly  great,  computation  in  accordance  with  this  formula 
becomes  impossible.  Our  last  task  is  to  seek  some  way  of 
calculating  the  effective  rate  in  such  oases. 
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In  fig.  84  let  FB'  =  j  aa  before,  aod  let  E'D'  =  1 ;  that 
is,  let  R'S'  -  2.  Then  by  §4,  if  n  =  <o,  the  ordinate 
RS  "  (1  +  l/»)"  and  the  ordinate  PQ  =  {1  +  ;/«)-,  Now 
in  the  similar  triangles  ABD,  ACB,  ED  =  B'D'  =  1  and 
CB  =  FB'  =  J.  Hence  AB  =  AD  x  j  and  PQ  =  (RS)'. 
That  is  to  say 

(1  +  >/»)■  -  )(i  +  iwr  "i>™ "  -  »    .     (i) 

It  ia  most  important  to  note  here  that  the  height  of  B9 
must  always  be  the  same  no  matter  what  exponential  curve 
is  used  to  find  it.  To  assure  yourself  of  this  return  to  fig.  83 
and  suppose  that  FB'  =  1,  and  that  ^'B'  is  1/n,  n  being,  of 
course,   a   definite    number.       Then    since    PQ  =  (I  +  l/«)" 


Fis.  84. 


where  n  is  a  definite  number,  its  value  is  quite  independent 
of  the  growth-factor  of  the  curve.  Since  this  is  true  however 
large  n  is,  so  long  as  it  is  a  definite  uamber,  it  must  be  true 
when  n  has  become  so  lat^  that  AC  is  henceforward  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  tangent.  That  is,  it  is  true  when  n  is 
endlessly  large  or  »  =•  oe.  It  follows  that  although  BS  (fig. 
84)  would  appear  in  different  positions  in  different  exponential 
curves  Its  height  has  the  same  value  in  all  curves.  In  other 
words,  when  n  •■  oc  (1  +  l/n)"  has  a  definite  numerical 
value. 
It  is  customary  for  conciseness  to  symbolize  this  value  by 
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the  letter  e.    The  result  (i)  above  can  then  be  expressed  in 
the  simple  form 

(1 +}■/«)■-«'    .    .     .     (ii) 

while  the  effective  rate  of  increase  in  the  case  when  increase 
takes  place  every  moment  at  a  nominal  rate  of  j  per  unit 
time  can  be  written  i  =  ^  -  1.  The  value  of  e  will  be  found,  by 
careful  drawing  and  measurement,  to  be  approximately  2-72. 
Algebraic  methods,  to  be  described  later,  show  that  it  is 
2-71828  .  .  .  Like  v  it  is  an  endless  decimal  which  has 
been  calculated  to  several  hundreds  of  places. 
[Ex.  LIX  may  now  be  worked]. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
THE  PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES  LX-LXV. 

^  1.  The  Contents  of  the  Section.— The  eieroisea  oi  this 
section  are  sapplementary  is  the  aense  that  they  introduce  no 
new  algebraic  notation  and  no  new  fundamental  idea  ;  their 
contents  are  in  all  cases  fairly  straightforward  developments 
of  the  subject-matter  of  previous  exercises.  It  is  chiefly  for 
this  reason  that  the  preliminary  discussions  which  have 
formed  the  bulk  of  previous  sections  of  this  book  are  now 
discontinued,  and  the  student  left  to  work  his  way  through 
the  exercises  with  the  aid  of  a  few  "  Notes".  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  reason  for  this  change  in  procedure.  We  have 
now  to  deal  with  a  student  of  some  maturity  who  should  soon 
be  called  upon  to  acquire  by  unaided  reading  the  information 
he  needs  in  order  to  do  his  work.  The  practice  adopted  in 
this  supplementary  section  alma  at  preparing  him  to  exercise 
(in  Part  II}  this  fuller  responsibility  for  his  own  progress. 

The  nature  of  the  section  makes  any  division  into  subsec- 
tions rather  arbitrary.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  contin- 
uity in  Eks.  LX-LXV,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  all  deal 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  properties  and  uses  of  the 
trigonometrical  ratios.  Similarly,  Ess.  LXVI-LXIX  deal 
more  or  less  with  applications  and  further  developments  of 
Wallis's  Law.  There  will,  therefore,  be  a  certain  convenience 
in  considering  these  two  groups  of  exercises  in  separate 
chapters. 

%  2.  The  Use  of  Logarithms  in  Trigonometry  (Ex.  LX).— 
The  first  exercise  exemplifies  the  use  of  logarithms  in  evaluat- 
ing trigonometrical  formulie.  As  we  have  seen,  the  desire  to 
make  these  evaluations  a  less  burdensome  business  was  the 
motive  which  led  Napier  to  the  invention  of  his  "artificial 
numbers  ".  One  of  the  evil  consequences  of  teaching  trigono- 
metry as  a  distinct  subject  has  been  that  an  excessive  amount 
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of  importanoe  baa  been  attaohed  to  these  computations.  The 
single  short  exercise  here  given  to  them  probabl7  represents 
the  amount  of  consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  a 
general,  as  opposed  to  a  technical,  course  of  mathematics.  It 
will  be  observed  that  no  attempt  ia  made  to  classify  the  dif- 
ferent problems  formally  into  "  oases  ". 

Division  A  is  intended  simply  to  give  practice  in  using 
tables  of  logarithms  of  the  functions.  In  connexion  with  these 
examples  the  teacher  is  recommended  to  follow  the  growing 
custom  of  using  logarithms  in  which  the  characteristic  has  its 
proper  value  instead  of  being  increased  by  10.  For  the  ordin- 
ary pupil  and  for  ordinary  porposes  the  intrusive  10  of  the 
"  tabular  logarithm  "  is  simply  an  occasion  of  stumbling  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  commend  it.  An  incidental  diffi- 
culty in  the  use  of  logarithms  of  the  trigonometrical  functions 
is  that  of  dealing  with  negative  values.  Nos.  5,  6  are  in- 
tended specially  to  give  practice  in  overcoming  it,  the  proper 
procedure  in  these  oases  being  explained  in  a  note  prefixed 
to  No.  5. 

The  examples  of  division  B  cover  familiar  ground.  The 
identities  of  Nos.  I&-14  are  developments  of  an  argument 
begun  in  Ex.  LX  and  here  to  be  repeated  and  brought  to  its 
conclusion.  The  note  before  No.  16  suggests  that  the 
student  shall  be  contented  to  commit  to  memory  only  the 
expression  for  oalonlatlng  cos  a  in  terms  of  the  sides  of  the 
triangle,  this  particular  one  of  the  three  allied  identities  being 
chosen  simply  because  it  is  the  easiest  to  rememher.  The 
artificial  questions  which  required  the  candidate  to  be  ready 
with  all  three  in  order  to  effect  a  solution  by  means  of 
logarithms  selected  by  the  examiner  have  fortunately  disap- 
peared from  the  modem  examination  paper. 

Lastly,  in  division  C,  a  few  examples  are  given  on  the 
formula  usually  called  by  continental  writers  "  Mollweide'a 
equation  ".  The  geometrical  argument  suggested  by  the  con- 
struction in  Exercises,  fig.  51,  is  much  easier  for  the  average 
student  than  the  algebraic  proof  current  in  English  textbooks. 
Familiarity  with  the  use  of  Mollweide'e  identity  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity  but  will  probably 
continue  to  be  expected  of  candidates  in  examinations. 

g  a.  Polar  Go-(yrdmaie3  (Ex.  LXI).— The  device  of  filing 
the  position  of  a  point  by  means  of  an  angular  measurement 
and  a  distance  has  often  been  illustrated  in  the  exercises  from 
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Ex.  n  onwards.  The  present  short  exercise  is  intended  to 
show  the  power  of  the  method  as  a  means  of  geometrical  de- 
BoriptJon,  and  to  prepare  the  student  to  use  it  freely  in  the 
important  arguments  of  Es.  LXV  and  in  many  later  exercises. 
The  path  of  Halley's  comet,  No-  2,  is  really  a  very  flat 
ellipse,  but  the  given  formula,  as  is  shown  in  Ex.  LXIII,  No, 
13,  describes  the  portion  near  the  sun  as  a  parabola.  In 
drawing  the  graphs  in  Nos.  3-9  different  members  of  the  oIe^ss 
should  assign  different  values  to  the  constants.  Fig.  85 
shows  the  bmaoon,  No.  4,  when  a  =  2  and  i  =  1.  This  figure 
degenerates  into  lie  cardioid,  No.  3,  when  6  =  2  also.  Fig. 
"")  shows  the   "three-leaved  rose"   described  by  the  polar 


formula  r  =>  a  sin  So,  No-  5-  The  one  corresponding  to 
r  =  a  cos  3a  is  of  the  same  form  rotated  anticlockwise 
through  90°.  In  drawing  these  graphs,  as  well  as  those 
of  No.  6,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  students  have  as 
yet  learnt  to  measure  angles  only  up  to  360°.-  Thus  the 
greatest  value  which  can  be  assumed  by  a  in  No.  5  is  120°. 
It  will  be  found,  however,  that  this  range  of  the  variable  is 
sufBcient  to  give  the  whole  of  the  curve.  For  example,  in 
plotting  r  =  awaZa.  as  a  passes  through  the  value  60°,  3ii 
passes  through  the  value  180°  and  the  radius  vector  begins  to 
be  negative.  Thus  between  a  =  60°  and  n  =  120°  the  lower 
loop  of  the  "  rose  "  wUI  be  traced.  The  loop  in  the  second 
quadrant  will  be  obtained  by  giving  to  a  negative  values  from 
0°  to  -  60°.  As  a  passes  through  the  values  from  -  60"  to 
-  120°,  3a  will  move  from  -  180°  to  -  360°.  Thus  the 
values  of  sin  3a  and  therefore  of  r  will  once  more  be  positive 
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and  the  lower  loop  will  be  traced  out  a  second  time.  There 
is,  of  cottrae,  no  objection  to  using  this  graph  as  a  means  of 
introducing  the  idea  of  angles  greater  than  360°,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  better  to  delay  this  important  step  forward  until 
(as  in  Section  VII)  a  more  substantial  justification  for  it  ap- 
pears. 

Fig.  87  shows  the  conchoid,  No.  9,  with  a  =  1, 6  =  2.  If 
b  -^  -  2  the  figure  will  be  reversed  from  right  to  left ;  if 
b  •=  a  the  loop  will  degenerate  into  a  point. 


Pio-  87.  Fia.  88. 

No.  10,  which  illustrates  the  extraordinary  movements  of 
which  the  Australian  boomerang  is  capable,  is  likely  to  prove 
very  interesting  to  boys,  if  not  to  their  sisters.  The  data 
have  been  obtained  by  copying  (roughly)  a  figure  given  by 
Mr.  G.  T.  Walker  in  his  elaborate  paper  on  the  subject  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  190,  A.  Fig.  88  gives  the 
"  bird's-eye  "  view  of  the  flight  of  the  boomerang ;  fig.  89 
shows  how  its  movement  would  appear  if  watched  by  an  ob- 
server at  a  considerable  distance  on  a  line  bisecting  AJ  at 
right  anglea.     The  vertical  scale  is,  of  course,  exaggerated. 
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To  obtain  fig.  89  perpendicuiars  3b,  Gc,  Dd,  etc.,  are  drawn 
to  AJ  ill  fig.  88  and  the  distances  Ab,  be,  etc.,  repeated  along 
the  base  line  of  fig.  89.  At  the  points  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  lines 
A'a,  B'b,  G'c,  etc.,  are  drawn  to  represent  to  scale  the  values 
of  h  given  in  the  table.  A  smooth  curve  is  drawn  through 
ABC  .... 

S  4.  The  Sum  and  Difference  Formula  (Ex.  LXII).— In 
the  discussion  which  preceded  Ex.  L  (ch.  xxviil,  B,  p.  295) 
it  was  necesBary  to  investigate  a  formula  for  calculating 
Bin  (a  +  p)  when  the  sines  and  cosines  of  a  and  /J  are  known. 
The  simple  proof  there  given  was  adequate  to  the  purpose, 
but  applies  only  in  the  cases  where  a  +  ^  is  less  than  90°. 
Ex,  LXII  takes  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  "  sum  and  difference 
formulee ''  for  two  angles,  including  all  cases  in  which  their 


sum  is  not  greater  than  360'.  The  method  followed  starts 
from  the  notions  of  a  "  vector ''  and  its  resolution  into  "  com- 
ponents ''  at  right  angles— notions  with  which  the  student 
made  acquaintance  as  early  as  Ex.  XIX.  The  treatment  is 
straightforward  and  needs  no  elucidation.  The  teacher  will 
observe  that  the  mode  of  attack  chosen  makes  it  simpler 
to  deal  with  the  factorization-formulte  for  cos  a  +  cos  ^, 
etc.,  before  the  identities  more  specially  known  as  the  sum 
and  difference  formulie.  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  only 
sufficient  examples  are  given  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  results  themselves  and  with  the  few  transformations  of 
constant  practical  importance  which  they  are  needed  to  effect. 
The  formulfe  will  shortly  be  put  to  an  important  use  in  Ex. 
LXV. 
g  5.  Quadratic  Funciiojw. —Bxs.  LXIH-LXV  maybecon- 
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veniently  oonaidered  together  since  they  all  deal  with  funotlons 
of  the  second  degree  and  may  be  regarded  as  continuing  the 
discussions  of  £ss.  XLII-XLVI. 

Ex.  LXIII  is  a  short  exercise  dealing  entirely  with  the 
paraboho  function.  Division  A  illustrates  a  type  of  elimina- 
tion-prooesB  which  has  often  to  be  used  in  dynamics  and 
physics  i  division  B  explores  in  a  simple  way  the  connexion 
between  the  Cartesian  and  polar  formulse  which  describe  a 
pEirabola. 

In  No-  I  the  substitution  of  d/12  for  t  gives  the  formule 

A  -  6d  -  (P/9      .  .         .        A 

-  81  -  J(27  -<*)*.         .  B 

d  =  27  ±  3  ^(81  -  A)  .         .         .         0 

From  B  we  see  that  the  greatest  height  reached  above  the 

point  of  projection  is  81  feet,  or,  above  the  ground,  86  feet. 

Substitution  of  30  (i.e.  36  -  fi)  for  A  in  C  gives  d  =  48?  feet 

and  t  =  48^/12  -^  4^  seconds.     These  are  respectively  the 

values  of  the  horizontal  range  and  the  time  of  flight — the 

former  of  these  two  terms  meaning  the  distance  between  the 

vertical  through  the  hand  of  the  thrower  and  the  vertical 

through  the  point  where  the  ball  hits  the  roof.     For  the  second 

part  of  the  question  we  must  substitute  -  14  -  5  •=  -  19 

for  k  in  C,  whence  d  =  57  feet  and  1  =  4j  seconds. 

In  No.  2  the  formula  for  the  line  of  greatest  slope  is  evi- 
dently 

A=^-5  .         .         .        D 

Substituting  this  value  for  A  in  A  we  obtain  the  quadiatic 
equation 

lOtP  -  537d  -  450  =  0 
which  gives  d  =  5452.     From  D  we  now  have  h  =  -  3'18. 
These  are  the  required  co-ordinates  of  the  point  where  the 
hall  hits  the  ground.     Let  B  be  the  range  measured  along  the 
slope  of  the  bill.     Then  we  have 

B'  =  (f  +  A' 

-  '^'(1  +  ^U) 
whence  B  =  ii(l  +  ^\j^) 

to  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy.  In  the  present  case  this 
argument  gives  the  result  B  ^  54-55  ;  that  is,  the  slope  of  the 
hill  adds  less  than  half  an  inch  to  the  range  of  the  ball. 

When  the  ball  is  thrown  downhill  (No.  3)  we  must  re- 
place D  hy  the  formula 

A  «   -  sV*  -  S  B 
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which  leads  to  the  quadratic  equation 

lOtP  -  543J  ~  450  =  0 
with  56-12  feet  as  the  value  of  d.    In  this  case  B,  determined 
as  before,  is  5515  ft. 

Id  all  these  calculations  only  the  positive  values  of  the 
roots  have  been  retained.  There  is  no  difficulty  io  seeing  that 
the  negative  roots  do  not  apply  to  the  problems  proposed. 

In  No.  13  the  two  formulte  are  seen  to  be  equivalent  by 
the  consideration  that  values  of  a  differing  by  160"  would  make 
their  deDomioators  identical.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the 
same  value  of  a  may  lead  to  the  same  point  in  each  case  the 
two  fractions  must  be  prefixed  by  opposite  signs.  If  p  is  posi- 
tive the  parabola  will  be  "  head  down  " ;  if  negative,  "  head 
up". 

In  all  previous  exercises  functions  of  x  have  been  "  ax- 
pUcit  " ;  that  is,  they  have  been  expressed  by  formulte  in 
which  the  subject  is  y.  Exs.  LXIV,  LXV  introduce  the  study 
of  "implicit"  fuQotlons  of  ir  and  ^  and  of  the  corresponding 
graphs.  The  observations  made  in  ch.  iv.,  g  9,  are  here  par- 
ticularly relevant.  Our  business  in  these  exercises  is  not  to 
study  "  the  equations  of  the  conic  sections,"  but  to  use  our 
knowledge  of  these  graphic  forms  to  illuminate  the  properties 
of  imphcit  quadratic  functions  of  x  and  y. 

Throughout  Ex.  LXIV  constant  use  is  made  of  the  prin- 
ciple established  in  Ex.  XXXIX,  p.  218,  namely,  that  if  a 
graph  is  moved  horizontally  through  a  distance  a  and  verti- 
cally through  a  distance  b  its  formula  must  be  amended  by 
the  substitution  of  a;  -  a  for  a;  and  y  -  b  tor  y.  Thus  in 
No.  2  the  function  of  which  the  circle  in  its  new  position  is 
the  graphic  expression  is 

{X  -^  3)^  +  {y  -  4)^  =  16. 
Conversely,  since  the  function  in  No.  4  (iv)  can  be  written 

(x  +  7)^  +  (1/  -  if  -  64 
its  ^-aph  is  a  circle  of  radius  8  whose  centre  is  at  the  point 
{-  7,   -^  4).     The  same  principle  and  its  converse  are,   in 
NOS-   22-4,    applied   to  the  ellipse,  and  the    corresponding 
functions. 

Fig.  90  illustrates  No-  12,  the  line  PQ  being  the  graph  of 
the  equation 

41  -  6j/  -  13  =  0. 
Since  the  points  F  and  Q  are  on  both  circles  their  co-ordi- 
nates must  satisfy  both  the  equations 
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a^  +  y''  -  25  =  0  and  x'  +  y^  -  ix  +  6y  ~  12  =  0 
and  will  therefore  satisfy  an  equation  in  whioh  the  left-band 
side  is  the  difference  between  the  left-band  sides  of  tbese  two. 
That  is,  it  will  satisfy 

4x  -  6i/  -  13  =  0. 
It  follows  that  the  line  which  is  the  graph  of  this  equation  is 
the  "  radical  axis  "  or  line  through  the  interaections  of  the 
two  circles. 

Division  B  is  very  important  in  view  of  later  applications, 
but  requires  little  comment.  All  the  examples  should  be 
worked,  special  attention  being  given  to  Nos.  I5-I9.  The 
ellipse  of  No-  19  is,  of  course,  simply  that  of  No.  16  rotated 
through  a  right  angle  about  the  origin. 


FiQ.  90. 


Previous  exercises  have  given  numerous  illustrations  of  the 
fact  that  a  single  graph  in  different  positions  may  correspond 
to  many  ditferent  functions.  Hitherto  all  the  different  posi- 
tions of  the  graph  have  been  derivable  from  one  another  by 
vertical  and  botizonlal  movements  and  out  repertory  of  func- 
tions studied  has  been  limited  by  this  condition.  In  Ex.  LXV 
the  restriction  is  removed,  and  we  enter  upon  the  study  of 
functions  which  correspond  to  the  now  familiar  graphic  forms 
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after  they  have  been  not  only  displaced  vertjeally  and  hori- 
zontally from  tbeir  Btaudatd  positions  but  in  addition 
rotated  about  the  origin.  In  the  course  of  the  argument  it 
ia  shown  that  every  possible  function  of  the  second  degree 
corresponds  to  one  of  the  standard  qraphio  forms  in  one  of 
the  positions  which  these  movements  make  possible.  Thus 
the  study  of  these  transformations  gives  occasion  for  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  quadratic  functions,  explicit  and  implicit. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  remind  the  student  that  the  method 
here  employed  does  not  possess  universal  validity  ;  we  have 
already  seen  (p.  288)  that  all  cubic  functions  do  not  correspond 
to  the  graph  oly  =  ax^  in  the  various  positions  which  it  may 
be  made  to  assume. 

The  geometrical  principle  upon  which  these  transforma- 
tions depend  is  explained  in  the  note  at  the  beginning  of  the 
exercise  and  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  In  NO-  I  we 
may  suppose  any  (i.e.  every)  point  of  the  graph  to  be  joined 
with  the  origin.  It  is  then  obvious  that  if  one  of  the  joining 
lines  is  rotated  through  an  angle  a  all  will  be,  so  that  the 
relation  between  the  old  and  the  new  co-ordinates  established 
in  the  note  will  hold  good  for  every  point  of  the  graph. 
NO-  2  gives  an  interesting  and  striking  verification  of  t^is 
conclusion. 

The  first  important  application  of  the  new  principle  of  trans- 
formation occurs  in  No.  5-  Here,  substituting  {x  -  y)l  J^ 
[or  X  and  (y  +  z)j  J2  for  y  in  the  standard  rectangular 
hyperbolic  function,  we  obtain  x^  -  y^  =  <^  as  the  formula 
r  a  rectangular  hyperbola  in  the  position  lettered  F  in 
;.  91.  The  next  few  examples  are  intended  to  bring  out 
e  striking  and  important  analogies  between  this  hyperbolic 
'unction  and  the  circular  function  x''  +  y'^  =  a?  which  are  to 
reach  their  logical  conclusion  in  the  theory  of  the  hyperbolic 
sine  and  cosine  in  Section  VII.  Fig.  91  is  the  diagram 
which  the  student  is,  in  these  examples,  instructed  to  build 
up.  The  curves  drawn  with  firm  hues  are  the  circle  and  the 
rectangular  hyperbola  which  corresponds  to  it ;  the  broken 
curves  represeat  the  ellipses  which  can  be  derived  from  the 
circle  and  the  hyperbolas  derived  in  the  same  way  (No.  12) 
from  the  rectangular  hyperbola. 

The  examples  of  division  B  give  exercise  in  finding  the 
functions  which  correspond  to  the  parabola,  ellipse  and  hyper- 
bola  after  the  specified  displacements,  by  translation   and 
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rotation,   from  their  standard  poeitionB.     In   No.  22  the 
original  relation  is 

iC^  -  ff^  =   V 
in  accordance  with  the  note  before  No.  13,  and  the  cosine  and 
Bine  of  the  angle  whoBe  tangent  iB  ^  are  reBpectively  3/  :yiO 
and  1/yiO.     When  the  hyperbola  is  rotated  anticlockwise 


w  X 


through  this  angle  from  its  standard  position  it  corresponds 
to  the  relation 


10 


10 


that  is 

16a:2  +  2ixy  -  \6y^  =  125. 
No.  26  is  Eui  example  of  the  converse  problem.     If  the 
graph  is  rotated  clockwise  through  an  angle  a  we  have  (as  in 
No.  I)  that  it  now  corresponds  to  the  implicit  function 

3(1 008  a  -   y  Bin  a)2  +  8(x  COB  a  -   J  sin  a)  (l/  COS  a  +  a;  Bin  a) 

-  3(1/  COB  a  +  a;  ain  a)'  -  10 
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which  can  be  thrown  into  the  form 

{a?  -  y*)(S  cos'  a  +  8  cos  a  sin  a  -  3  sin^  a) 

+  a:y  {8  (eoe^  a  -  sin^  a)  -  12  ooa  a  sin  of  =  10. 
Bat  if  the  axis  of  the  hyperbola  is  now  coincident  with  the 
X-axis  the  term  involving  xy  should  disappear.  The  condi- 
tioD  for  this  disappearance  is 

4(c08''  a  -   Sia^  a)   =    B  X    2  COS  a  Bin  a 

or 

4  COS  2a  =  3  dn  2a 
whence  tan  2«  =  4/3  or  2a  =  53°  nearly. 

Id  order  to  convert  the  implicit  function  of  No-  30  into  an 
explicit  function  of  x  we  express  it  as  a  quEidralic  equation 
in  y: — 

6y^-  (x  +  7)y  -  2(x'  -  1)  =  0 
of  which  the  solution  is 

„  -  (^  +  7)  +  (7^  +  I) 
^  12 

Taking  in  succession  the  plus  and  mintis  we  have  (hat  the 
original  function  is  equivalent  to  the  two  linear  functions 
2a!  -  3y  +  2  =  0  and  a;  +  2y  -  1  =  0. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

THE  PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES  LXVl  LXJX. 

§  1.  Mean  Position  (Ex.  LXVI). — Divisioti  A  of  this  ei- 
erciae  may  be  regarded  ae  supplementing,  by  the  introduction 
of  directed  Dumbere,  part  of  the  argument  of  Ex.  XXVI,  D 
(StatistioB).  Id  that  group  of  examples  the  student  learnt  to 
estimate  the  "  mean  deviation  "  of  a  aeries  of  meaBurement& 
or  other  numbers  from  the  "  median  "  or  middle  term  of  the 
series.  When  the  deviations  of  the  individual  terms  of  the 
series  are  measured,  not  by  signless,  but  by  directed,  numbers 
their  average  may  conveniently  be  called  their  "  mean  posi- 
tion ".  It  is  important  to  observe  that  whereas  the  mean 
deviation  of  the  series  will  be  different  if  measured  from 
different  terms — the  mean  deviation  from  the  median  being 
its  least  value— the  mean  position  is  independent  of  the 
point  from  which  the  individual  deviations  are  estimated. 
This  property  is  meant  to  be  brought  out  in  Nos.  2,  3,  but  is 
so  essential  that  it  should  be  emphasized  by  the  teacher. 
The  following  may  be  given  as  a  formal  proof.  Let  the  n 
numbers  be,  or  be  represented  by,  n  points  on  a  line,  their 
distances  from  the  point  0,  from  which  the  deviations  are  to 
be  reckoned,  being  aij,  x^,  x^,  .  .  .  x„.  In  general  some  of 
these  numbers  will  be  positive  and  some  negative.  By 
definition  the  mean  position  of  the  numbers  or  terms  with 
respect  to  O  is 

{x^  +  x^  +  Xg  +   .  .  .    +  x^)!n  or  (S  i)/« 
Now  let  the  mean  position  be  estimated  with  respect  to  a 
point  O'  distant  a  from  O.     Then,  whether  a  is  positive  or 
negative,  the  distances  of  the  individual  points  from  O'  will 
be  a;,  -  o,  aij  -  o,  iTj  -  a,  etc.,  and  the  mean  position 

(Sir-  Bo)/n  -  (53;)/»  -a 
Thus,  though  the  mean  position  is  represented  by  a  different 
number  it  is  still  (or  is  BtjU  represented  by)  the  sanaepotnt  as 
?^  n,r,„.=-i>,G00glc 
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before.  For  if  (as  in  the  note  after  No.  1)  we  put  x  for 
(£:r)/n,  the  distance  of  the  mean  position  from  O,  the  point 
whose  distance  from  0'  iB  x  -  a  ia  obviously  identical  with 
it.  The  practical  consequence  is  that,  in  finding  mean  posi- 
tions or  "  centroids,"  we  may  count  the  individual  deviations 
from  any  point  or  value  which  seems  convenient. 

These  considerations  show  that  the  oentroid  or  point  of 
mean  position  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  statistical 
idea  which  has  geometrical  as  well  as  arithmetical  applications. 
As  the  reader  is  aware,  it  has  also  important  applications  in 
mechanics  where  it  appears  as  (or,  ratlier,  nnderlies)  the  con- 
ception of  "centre  of  mass"  or  "centre  of  gravity".  The 
examples  in  divisions  B  and  C  do  not  go  beyond  the  geo- 
metrical applications  which  may  be  regarded  as  of  universal 
interest,  but  they  will  form  a  very  useful  introduction  to 
certain  parts  of  mechanics  in  the  case  of  students  who  take 
up  that  study.  The  method  followed  is  suggested  imme- 
diately by  the  argument  of  ch.  xxvii.,  A,  and  the  examples 
may,  as  we  have  already  said,  be  looked  upon  as  illustrations 
of  the  power  and  usefulness  of  Wallis's  "arithmetic  of  in- 
finites ". 

Id  Nos-  7-10  since  there  are  nisquares  in  the  unit  of  length 
there  are  nkk  in  AB  and  nkk  x  x/h  =  nkx  in  a  row  distant 
X  from  0.  Again,  there  will  be  nh  rows,  or  nA  +  1  if  we 
count  O  itself  as  a  row.  In  the  pth  row  from  0  there  will 
be  nkk  X  pinh  ■=  pk  squares,  the  centres  of  which  are  at  a 
distance  p/n  from  the  line  through  0  since  the  distance  be- 
tween consecutive  rows  of  centres  is  1/ra.  Thus  the  total 
distance  of  the  centres  of  the  squares  in  the  pth  row  from 
the  line  through  0  is  pi  x  p/n  =■  p^  x  k/n.  Since  there  are 
(nk  +  1)  rows,  the  numbers  of  squares  in  which  increase 
in  A.F.  from  0  to  nkh,  the  total  number  of  squares  is 
^nkh  (nh  +  1).  To  find  the  mean  distance  of  all  the  points 
from  the  line  through  O  we  have  then 

(0^  -H'  -H  2^  +  3=^  -K  .  .  .+  n%^)klfi 
inkh{nk  +  1) 
^  (fi  +  V  +  2''  +  3^  +  .  .^jtinA)^*  ^  2k 
(nh  +  1)  (nh)^ 
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by  Wallie'e  theorem  (p,  280).  We  conclude  (hat  when  n  ie  so 
large  that  the  squares  may  be  cosBideted  points  the  mean 
distance  of  the  surface  of  the  triangle  from  the  hne  through 
0  is  f  A. 

No.  13  is  to  be  done  similarly,  with  the  difference  that  we 
must  here  find  an  expression  for  the  mean  distance  of  the 
centres  of  a  number  of  small  oubes  from  the  plane  through 
the  apes  of  the  cone  parallel  to  the  base.  Let  h  be  the 
height  of  the  cone  and  A  the  area  of  the  base,  and  let  the  side 
of  each  cube  measure  1/m  of  a  unit  bo  that  n^  of  them  would 
stand  on  a  square  unit.  Then  there  ate  nh  layerB  of  cubes 
(or  nft  +  1  if  the  apex  is  counted  as  a  layer),  w^A  cubes  in  the 
bottom  layer  and  n^A  x  p^linKf  =  p*  x  kjh?  in  the  jith  layer 
from  the  apes.  The  distance  of  the  centre  of  each  cube  in 
the  pth  layer  from  the  plane  through  the  apex  is  jijn  and  the 
total  distance  of  all  their  centres  is 


«  '^  P^  P  = 


nk^- 


The  total  number  of  cubes  in  the  whole  cone  will  be 

^,(0^+l=+2«+...  +  n%^  =  pX  inA(nft+l)(2nA+l) 

by  the  ailment  on  p.  280.     Also  the  total  distance  of   the 
centres  of  all  cubes  from  the  plane  through  0  will  be 

{0=  +  1^  +  2^  +  .  .  .  +  n^h?) .  A. 

The  mean  distance  is  therefore  given  by 


{0»  +  l»  +  2»  +  .  .  .  +{nA)* 


nh? 


\nk{nh  +  1)  (2nA  4-  1) .  ^ 

Q3  +  13  4-  2°  +  .  .  .  +  {nhf  6wA' 

{nh  +  1)  (nhy  **  2wA  4-  1 

V4       inh)  J^ 

"•■  2nh 
When  n  is  so  large  that  the  cubes  may  be  considered  points 
making  up  the  whole  volume  of  the  cone  we  have 

£  o  %h. 
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In  No-  15  the  spherical  shell  is  to  be  supposed  divided 
into  a.  number  of  zones  or  bands  by  equidistant  ^anea  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  section.  It  is  suppoBed  that  the  student  knows 
that  these  bauds  all  have  the  same  area — uamely  that  of  the 
corresponding  band  on  a  cyHnder  circumscribing  the  ball 
with  its  axis  perpendicalai  to  the  plane  of  section.  [This 
proposition  is  proved  in  Part  II,  Ex.  LXXXVI,]  It  follows 
that  the  mean  position  of  the  spherical  shell  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  circumscribing  cylinder  of  the  same  height — i.e. 
that  it  is  on  the  axis  of  the  ^ell  mid-way  between  the  plane 
of  section  and  the  remaining  pole  of  the  ^ell. 

The  examples  in  division  C  give  apt  and  important  illustra- 
tions of  the  power  residing  in  the  notion  of  mean  position ; 
they  are  not  likely  to  cause  difBoulty. 

§  2.  Booi-Mean-Square  Deviation  (Ex.  LXVII).— The 
reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  in  the  analysis  of  many  im- 
portant physical  phenomena  (for  example,  those  of  rotation) 
it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  square  of  the  distance 
of  each  particle  of  a  body  from  a  certain  point,  axis  or  plane. 
Just  as  calculations  concerning  "  centres  of  mass  "  are  best 
regarded  as  special  applications  of  the  idea  of  mean  position, 
so  calculations  concerning  "  moments  of  inertia  "  and  simitar 
physical  entities  are  thought  of  most  profitably  as  applications 
of  another  general  statistical  notion — that  of  "root-mean- 
square  deviation  ".  As  will  be  shown  in  Part  II,  Section  IX, 
this  notion  plays,  in  the  general  theory  of  statistics,  a  part 
which  makes  it  a  very  important  subject  of  study  quite  apart 
from  its  usefulness  to  the  student  of  mechanics  or  physics. 
It  is  introduced  here  partly  on  account  of  this  far-reaching 
significance  and  partly  because  it  gives  excellent  opportunities 
for  applying  Wallis's  Law  to  simple  and  interesting  problems. 

The  definition  of  the  root -mean- square  measure  of  the  dis- 
persion or  degree  of  "  scatter"  of  a  aeries  of  measurements  is 
given  in  the .  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  exercise,  together  with 
two  reasons  for  its  superiority  to  the  simpler  "  mean  devia- 
tion "  studied  in  Ex.  XXVI,  D.  From  the  mathematical  point 
of  view  the  former  is  the  more  important,  and  may  be  expressed 
more  fully  as  follows.  The  method  of  mean  deviation  is 
simple  and  effective  when  applied  to  straightforward  arith- 
metical instances  but  leads  to  difficulties  in  an  algebraic 
treatment  because  it  ignores  the  signs  of  the  deviations.  By 
squaring  the  deviations  we  can  at  once  avoid  these  difficulties 
T.  24  ^-         I 
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aod  retftia  the  advaDlageB  of  dealing  with  nnmbers  which  have 
all  the  same  eign.'  For  this  reason  and  others  Prof.  Earl 
Pearson  has  given  to  the  root- mean -square  measure  the  name 
of  the  "standard  deviation"  by  which  it  is  now  generally 
known.  The  use  of  this  term  ie  reserved  until  the  Byatematio 
investigation  of  statistical  methods  is  undertaken  in  Section 
IX. 

No.  3  is  of  great  importance  but  is  quite  easy.     If  r  is  the 
distance  of  one  of  the  n  points  from  the  origin  we  have 

r*  -  i»  +  y= 
whence  (SrS)/n  -  (£e»)/»  +  (2s^)/». 

Bepresenting  the  root-mean-square  deviation  of  the  points 
from  the  two  axes  and  the  origin  respectively  by  the  symbols 
D„  D,  and  D,  this  relation  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 


which  is  the  required  formula. 

The  solutions  of  Nos.  6-20  follow  lines  made  familiar  by 
Ex.  LXVI.  In  No.  6  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  distances 
of  the  centres  of  the  beads  from  the  centre  of  the  end  one  is 

(»•+  1^+  2«+   .  .  .   +m^)^ 
Since  their  number  is  (m  +  1)  the  mean-square  distance  is 

D^  = 

_  ((y  +  1=  -i 

(m  +  l)m" 

Noting  that  dm  =  I  we  conclude  that 


(0"  +  !■  +  2'  +   .  . 

.    +m"K 

«.+  1 
(C  +  1"  +  2"  +   .  . 

.   +  m')dV 

"='4-^> 


To  obtain  the  answer  in  No.  7  we  must  suppose  m  so  great 
that  its  reciprocal  may  be  neglected ;  hence  D  —  i/  J^. 

In  No.  8  we  assume  that  there  are  2m  -H  1  beEtds  whose 
centres  are  d  cms.  apa,rt  and  find  the  mean-square  distance  of 
the  centres  from  that  of  the  middle  one  by  the  method  just 
illustrated.     Then 

■  S«e  Yule,  Theory  of  StalUtiei,  pp.  134.  146. 
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D=-  2(0'  +  1'  +  y  +    ...    +  m')d' 
2w  +  1 

_  0^  +  1^+2°+   ■  ■  ■   +m^    aCT'd'(TO  +  1) 
(m  +  l)n»2  ■       2m  +  1 


V3  ^  6m;    V        2m  +  1/    4 


siDce  Id  this  case  md  =  1/2.     Mailing  m  an  exceedingly  large 
number,  we  have 


12 
or  D  —  1/2  J3.    The  same  result  can  be  obtained  in  a  simpler 
manner  by  applying  No.  6  to  the  two  halves  ol  the  line. 

The  result  of  No.  8  is  easily  seen  to  apply  also  to  No.  9, 
the  beads  being  replaced  by  thin  rods  parallel  to  CC'.  It  is 
less  obviouB  that  the  two  problems  of  No-  10  have  the  same 
solutions  as  Noa.  7  and  8.  Bemembering,  however,  that  a 
spherical  surface  may  be  supposed  divided  up  into  narrow 
zones  of  equal  depth  whose  areas  will  be  equal  to  those  of 
corresponding  belts  of  the  cireumscribed  cylinder,  we  see  that 
the  root-mean-square  distances  of  the  points  of  the  bubble 
from  the  two  planes  mentioned  in  the  question  will  be  the 
same  as  the  corresponding  distances  in  the  case  of  the 
cylinder.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  hollow  cylinder  may  be 
treated  In  the  same  way  as  a  line  or  a  rectangle. 

Nos.  II  and  15  require  practically  the  same  argument. 
In  the  tatter  case  suppose  that  the  distances  between  the 
circumferenoes  of  consecutive  circles  is  d  and  that  there  are 
p  points  or  heads  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  radius 
d.  Then  the  circle  whose  radius  is  (say)  sd  will  have  sp 
beads.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the 
centre  will  be 

(adf  X  »p  =  a'  y  pd' 
Thus  the  sum  of  the  , squares  of  the  distances  of  all  the  beads 
from  the  centre  is 

{0^  +  1^  -I-  2'  +  .  .  .  +  m»)pd^ 
The  total  number  of  beads  is 

(0  +  1  +  2  -H  3  -1-    .  .  .  +m)p  =  Jm(m  +  l)p 
We  have,  therefore,  for  the  mean-square  distance 


p:h»Google 


(C  -f  !■  +  2-  -I-  .  .  .  +  m>)pie 

tm{m  +  l)p 
Cf  +  I'  +  2'  +  .  .  .  +m>     „   , , 


^nce  r  =  ffk2.     Hence 


'41*  L) 


When  m  is  supposed  so  large  that  l/2m  can  be  suppressed  we 
have  the  answer  to  No.  l6. 

g  3.  The  Binomial  Theorem  (Ex.  LXVIII).— In  Ex. 
XXXI  the  student  learnt  how  to  obtain  the  "expansion  "  of 
(1  +  a)""^'  when  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a)"  is  given,  n  being 
any  positive  integer.  As  he  then  saw,  the  method  is  an 
ancient  one,  going  back  at  least  to  the  Gemaan  algebraist 
Stifel  (c.  1544).  In  1665  Newton,  by  one  of  those  "  accidents  " 
which  are  reserved  for  men  of  genius,  was  led  to  make  two 
observations  which  converted  a  cumbrous  rule  of  limited 
application  into  a  general  theorem  of  fundamental  import- 
ance. The  first  was  that  the  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of 
(1  +  a)"  can  be  calculated  directly  for  a  given  value  of  n 
without  reference  to  the  coefficients  belonging  to  any  other 
value ;  the  second  that  n,  in  his  expansion -formula,  need  be 
neither  integral  nor  positive.  The  discovery  was  made  in 
the  course  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  series  for  ir  by  a  method 
suggested,  but  not  completed,  by  Wallis.i  But  although  we 
are  justified  in  commemorating  the  great  Englishman's  con- 
nexion with  the  binomial  theorem  by  the  term  "  Newtonian 
coefficients,"  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  never  succeeded 
in  giving  a  general  proof  of  its  validity. 

Tradition  has  assigned  to  the  binomial  theorem  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  school  course  but  it  has  done  little  to  justify 
it.  The  treatment  of  Ex,  LXVIII  is  intended  to  show  that 
there  are  reasons  for  studying  the  expansion  perhaps  more 
substantial  than  its  "  elegance,"  and  more  immediately  con- 

'  For  detaita  see  the  author's  article  is  the  Mathematical 
Oazette  for  Januarj,  1911.  ;    iliioii' 
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vincing  than  ite  asefulness  in  the  advanced  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  will  be  Been  that  the  theorem  is  presented  as  an 
"  approximation- formula  "  which  is  a  generalization  of  the 
simple  approsimatioD-formulea  of  Exs.  IX-XI,  etc.,  and  is 
capable  of  numerous  important  applications.  The  starting- 
point  of  the  discussion — the  approximate  calculation  of  com- 
pound interest — was  suggested  by  a  famous  address  of  the 
engineer  George  Bidder  to  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.' 

The  exposition  given  in  the  notes  and  examples  of  the 
exercise  is  sufficiently  full  to  make  further  explanation  un- 
necessary. The  teacher  should,  however,  take  oare  to 
emphasize  the  argument  of  Nos.  16-19.  The  aim  here  Is  to 
find  a  means  of  estimating  the  exactness  of  the  approximation 
yielded  by  a  given  number  of  terms  of  the  expansion  of 
(1  -  *)""  where  m  is  a  positive  integer.  It  is  shown  to  be 
impracticable  to  calculate  exactly  the  value  of  the  "  comple- 
ment "  as  was  done  in  Ex.  XXXV,  but  it  is  found  to  be  pos- 
sible, by  an  application  of  the  theory  of  geometric  series,  to 
name,  in  certain  cases,  a  number  which  is  certainly  greater 
than  the  complement.  Whenever,  therefore,  it  is  possible 
to  use  the  expansion  of  (1  -  i)~"  or  (1  +  i)~"  as  an  approxi- 
mation-formula it  is  also  possible  to  find  an  outside  estimate 
of  the  error  involved  in  limiting  it  to  a  given  number  of 
terms. 

The  argument  of  division  B  may  be  regarded  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  binomial  theorem  for  a  negative  integral  ex- 
ponent. A  demonstration  in  the  case  of  a  fractional  exponent 
is  outside  the  scope  of  an  elementary  work  and  the  student 
must,  like  Newton  himself,  be  contented  with  a  verification 
in  certain  instances.  A  simple  and  convincing  form  of  veri- 
fication, based  upon  the  properties  of  the  exponential  curve, 
is  suggested  in  division  C.  The  examples  given  to  iUustrate 
the  practical  value  of  this  case  of  the  binomial  expansion 
regarded  as  an  approximation- formula  contain  no  diffi- 
culties calling  for  comment. 

'  Reported  in  the  Mimates  of  Proce^dingt  of  the  Institute  for 
18fiS.  An  interesting  account  of  the  paper,  with  extenfiive  quota- 
tions, is  given  by  Mr.  Bianford  in  hia  Study  of  Mathematical 
Education,  ch.  vii.,  but  the  reader  must  oooaulb  the  original  for 
Bidder's  method  of  solving  problems  of  compound  interest.  The 
author  owes  his  first  acquaintaUce  with  the  paper  to  Mr.  Uranford's 
citations. 
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The  short  divisiOD  D  is  intended  to  suggest  a  means  of 
oalcnlatdng  the  value  of  "  t,"  a  number  wMoh  has  been  esti- 
mated hitherto  only  by  a  rather  precarious  graphical  method. 
The  student  is  to  see  that  as  n  inoreases  the  ooeffioients  in 
the  expansion  of  (1  +  l/n)'  approaoh  constantly  nearer  to 
those  of  the  formula  given  in  No.  34.  I3iis  formula  may, 
therefore,  be  adopted  with  fair  confidence  as  the  one  to  be 
used  in  calculating  the  value  of  e  to  any  required  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  teacher  should,  of  course,  point  out  that  the 
argument  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  demonstration. 
For  this  the  student  must  wait  till  Section  VIII  is  reached. 

g  4.  The  Generalization  0/  Wallit's  Law  {Ex.  LXIX).— 
With  the  binomial  theorem  in  onr  hands  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  Wallis'B  Law  holds  good  for  all  values  of  the  exponent 
of  X.  So  far  as  positive  and  negative  integral  values  are 
concerned  the  following  proof  may  he  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
Let  y  —  aai"  where  m  is  either  a  positive  integer  n  (No.  I)  or 
a  negative  integer  -  n  (No-  2).  Then  if  (as  in  Ex.  XLVIII) 
a  series  of  ordinateB  be  drawn  to  the  graph  of  the  funotion  at 
equal  distanoeB  h  the  first  difference  of  y  will  have  the  value 

a{x  +  A)-  -  or-  =  a{™r— 'A  +  '"^'"  ~  ^^x"-' .  A* 


m{m  -  1)  (m  -  2). 


fir— ».A»+  . 


■  amaf^'^h  +  omft*-! 


+  '"-"3';-^-'.^^. ..}... A. 

Now  if  m  is  po^tive  there  is  a  definite  number  of  terms  in  the 
bracket  in  A  and  their  sum  vrill  therefore  have  a  definite 
value  when  numbers  are  substituted  for  the  symbols.  Call 
this  sum  S.  Then  the  ratio  to  the  term  amaf^k  of  the  part 
of  the  first  difference  which  follows  it  is 

amh'' .  S        AS 

amx'-^h  ^  a^""' 
No  matter  how  smaU  x  may  be,  k  ean  be  taken  so  much 
smaller  that  the  ratio  may  be  reduced  below  any  specifiable 
number.  In  other  words,  when  k  is  sufficiently  small  the 
value  of  the  first  diOerenoe  of  y  becomes  equal  to  the  term 
amaf'^h  within  c  per  cent,  c  b^ig  as  small  a  number  as  any 
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one  pleases  to  name.  If  m  is  negative  there  is  no  definite 
number  of  tenns  within  the  braoket  in  A  and  they  have, 
therefore,  no  definite  sum.  But  the  argument  of  Ex.  LS.VIII, 
B,  showed  that  if  h/x  is  numerically  small  enough  it  is  at 
least  possible  to  specify  a  number  8  wbiob  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  any  Gonoeivable  number  of  terms  within  the  bracket. 
Supposing  8  in  B  to  be  this  number  the  rest  of  the  argument 
follows  as  before.  But  if  all  terms  in  A  after  the  first  may  be 
neglected  h  is  the  differential  of  x  and  the  first  difference  is 
the  differential  of  y.  We  have,  therefore,  for  all  integral 
values  of  m  the  differential  formula 


When  m  is  fractional  the  proof  ceases  to  be  so  satisfactory 
for  we  have  not  demonstrated  the  binomial  theorem  in  this  case 
— we  have  only  made  it  very  probable.  The  note  before 
No.  7  gives  an  argument  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
evade  this  difficulty.  It  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  good  for  this 
stage  of  the  student's  development  bat  its  theoretical  imper- 
fection should  not  be  overlooked.  Assuming  the  foregoing 
proofs  that  B  and  B'  can  be  reduced  below  any  given  per- 
centage of  px  and  qaf  by  taking  x  and  x'  small  enough,  it 
follom,  strictly  speaking,  only  that 


to  an  indefinitely  close  degree  of  approximation.  It  is  also 
assumed  that  as  x  is  reduced  x'  may  be  brought  below  unity. 

The  notes  and  examples  of  divisions  B  and  C  show  how 
differential  formulte  based'  upon  Wallis's  Law  can  be  used  to 
solve  problems  of  area-evaluation  and  the  determination  of  the 
distance  traversed  by  a  point  moving  under  specified  condi- 
tions. The  arguments  require  careful  consideration  but  are 
set  out  very  fully  in  the  text.  The  teacher  will  doubtless 
remember  in  connexion  with  them  what  was  said  in  ch.  xxiv., 
§  7,  about  the  relation  of  these  reasonings  to  those  involving 
the  notion  of  a  "  limit  ". 

The  exercise  concludes  with  a  few  examples  (division  D) 
Ulustrating  the  application  of  different  differential  formulte  to 
certain  geometritaJ  problems.  These  are  not  to  be  considered 
of  particular  importance,  but  generally  prove  interesting  to  the 
more  able  young  mathematicians  in  the  class. 
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It  may  be  OBefnl  to  add  the  solutions  of  a  few  typical 
problems  taken  from  the  varioos  diyisioDS  of  the  exercise. 

In  the  second  part  of  NO-  9  it  must  be  remembered  that  h 
is  always  the  increment  of  x.  Thus  when  Hieplu*  before  the 
X  becomes  mintu  the  sign  before  the  h  moat  also  be  ohangad. 
It  follows  that  the  differential  formola  of  ^  =  (a  -  x)"  is 

I- -»(»-')-■ 


The  resolta  both  in  No.  9  and  in  No-  10  are  proved  very 
simply  by  a  graphic  method  which  should  be  demonstrated 
to  the  class.  By  Wallis's  Law  the  gradient  of  the  tangent  at 
a  given  point  of  the  curve  y  =  x^  ie  tm""',  x  being  the 
abscisBa  of  the  point.  Move  the  curve  a  distance  a  to  the 
left.  Then  the  number  previously  symbolized  by  x  most  now 
be  symbolized  by  a  +  a;.  That  is,  y  =  (a  +  x)~  and  the 
gradient  is  m{a  +  x)~~'.  Again,  it  ia  easy  to  show  from  first 
principles  that  if  y  =(-  x)~  the  gradient  is  -  «((-  a:)~~*. 
Hence  by  the  previona  ailment  the  gradient  of  y  =  (a  -  x)"  is 
-  to(o- j:)"*"'. 

This  result  is  applied  in  No.  13  (iii).  Since  y  =  SA/Sx 
we  have 

E- ('-'«)-' 

-  i3(J  -  x)l-' 
.3-'.  (J-.)- 

wlience 

A.3-<.J(J-«)-' 

-  Ml  -  3«)-' 

The  accuracy  of  this  solution  is  seen  when  the  result  reached 
in  No.  9  is  applied  to  the  formula  y  =  5^3(5  -  x)-*. 

The  fact  stated  ia  No.  14  is  of  much  theoretical  and  his- 
torical importance.*  Wallis's  Law  breaks  down  when  m  ~  0 
because  iu  this  case  the  formula  for  the  primitive,  x'/tn,  takes 
the  meaningless  form  1/0. 

'SeepMt  II,  Ex.  LXXXIV.G.  For  the  histoiy  Bee  the  author's 
article  in  the  Mathematical  Gazette,  for  December,  1910. 
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No.  l6  (iii)  gives  another  illustration  of  the  method  of 
No.  9.     We  have 

I  =  100(1  +  5*)-* 


■    ^5- 
100  , 


)-2  +  t)i  H 


=  40(1  +  5t)i  +  a 
a  being  the  undetermined  eonatant.     To  find  the  value  of  a 
we  note  that,  when  (  =  0,  s  =  0.     Hence  a  =  -  40.     Thus 
vre  have  finally 

8  =  40{(1  +  5i)'  -  1}. 
In  No.  I8  (iv)  we  have 


8(s  ° 

.  -  4(1  +  21)-> 

■  -  «i  +  ')- 

•  «i  +  <)-'  +  « 

0  when  1  . 
8i>" 

.  (1  +  at)-'  -  1 

=  0.     Again  in  No.  19  (iv) 

.  Hi  +  t)"  -  1 

IT 

-  Hi  +  ()-'-!  +  * 

-  i(l  +  21)"'  -  '  +  4 

since,  when  t  =  0,  s  = 
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ALTEENATIVB  SCHEMES  OP  STUDY. 
(Of.  pp.  382,  398.) 


SEcnoN  IV. 
(MuRLT  Rbtibion.) 


Sectioh  V. 
F  THB  Sphbre.) 


SBtTnoN  VI. 
(OouFLix  NnuxiBB.) 


Sbctiom  VII. 
(Periodic  Fiwoxioiib.) 


SBcnoH  Vm. 
(LnoxB.) 


six, 
KsB.  cxxii.  a: 
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CHAPTEK  XXXVin. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PART  U. 

§  1.  The  Scope  of  Part  I/.— The  aim  of  Part  I  is  to  set 
forth  a  oourae  which,  though  liberal  in  range,  is  confined  to 
fundamentals.  That  is  to  say,  it  contains  no  subject  of  which 
a  student  leaving  a  secondary  school  should  be  permitted  to 
be  ignorant,  and  treats  no  topic  in  a  way  relevaiit  only  to  the 
Deeds  of  the  specialist.  The  scope  of  Part  II  goes  beyond 
fundamentals,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  none  of  its  contents 
can  be  said  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  a  universal  mini- 
mum course.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  still  confined  to  them 
in  the  sense  that  the  choice  of  subject-matter  and  methods  of 
treatment  are  based  upon  the  ideas  set  forth  in  ch.  ii.,  g  I, 
that  is,  upon  the  conception  of  mathematics  as  a  cultural 
rather  than  a  technical  subject.  Text-books  on  "higher 
algebra  "  are,  as  a  rule,  written  professedly  for  the  aspirant 
to  mathematical  honours  at  the  University  ;  they  aim,  there- 
fore, at  a  rather  advanced  development  of  technique  within  a 
somewhat  limited  field.  The  question  whether  it  would  not 
he  better  In  every  case  to  reserve  studies  of  this  kind  until 
the  student  actually  reaches  the  University  or  higher  technical 
institution  is  important  but  cannot  be  argued  here.  It  is, 
however,  proper  to  urge  that  they  do  not  offer  the  moat 
suitable  course  of  instruction  for  the  general  body  of  students. 
For  the  student  who  is  to  he  a  teacher  or  an  engineer,  or  to 
engage  in  higher  industrial  or  administrative  work,  as  well  as 
for  the  student  who  is  continuing  his  mathematical  studies 
as  part  of  a  general  education,  the  best  course  would  seem 
to  be  one  which  sets  in  dear  relief  the  central  aims  and  most 
vital  notions  of  the  main  branches  of  mathematics,  supple- 
ments exposition  with  sufficient  practical  exercise  to  give  the 
student  a  real  training  and  the  sense  of  mastery  that  comes 
with  training,  and,  in  particular,  illustrates  vividly  the  e 
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tial  part  which  mathematios  playe  in  so  maDy  departments  of 
modem  life  and  activity. 

If  there  is  room  for  individual  ohoioe  and  preference  in  the 
details  of  the  minimum  course  no  specific  programme  for  a 
further  course  can  claim  to  be  much  more  than  an  expression 
of  the  views  and,  perhaps,  the  temperament  of  the  proposer. 
Moreover,  the  variety  in  the  conditions  under  which  mathe- 
matical teaching  is  carried  on  in  this  country  makes  the 
aatual  adoption  of  a  uniform  ph>gramme  impossible  even  if 
it  were  desirable.  For  these  reasons  Exertdses,  Fart  EC,  is  to 
be  regarded  simply  as  setting  forth  the  full  range  of  topics 
which  the  author  would  himself  teach  under  favourable  con- 
ditions to  pupils  of  fair  ability.  He  recognizes  that  other 
teachers  who  use  the  book  will,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
utilize  only  a  selection  from  its  contents.  To  facilitate  selec- 
tion the  various  sections  have  been  made  as  independent  of 
one  another  as  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  permits,  and 
the  exercises  of  each  section  have  been  divided  into  those 
whioh  are  essential  to  the  development  of  the  subject  and 
those  which  may  be  omitted  by  the  student  for  whom  a  shorter 
course  is  prescribed. 

The  full  course  consists  of  six  sections,  numbered  IV-IX  in 
continuation  of  those  of  Part  I.  Algebraic  theory  and  practical 
applications  appear  side  by  side  in  each ;  but  it  is  useful  to  note 
that  the  development  of  theory  is  predominant  in  three  of  the 
sections  (IV,  VI,  VIII)  while  practical  applications  form  the 
aentral  interest  of  the  sections  whioh  alternate  with  them. 
Scheme  A  on  p.  380  shows  the  order  in  which  the  sections 
are  intended  to  be  studied  when  the  full  course  is  taJien. 
The  idea  underlying  the  arrangement  is  that  a  "  theoretical  " 
and  a  "  practical "  section  shall  always  be  studied  at  the  same 
time.  Even  if  a  selection  is  made  from  the  full  course  it 
would  probably  be  best  in  most  cases  to  preserve  this  feature 
of  the  scheme.  Scheme  B  suggests  a  minimum  course  in 
which  at  least  those  subjects  will  be  studied  which  are  com- 
monly required  in  examinations,  such  as  the  Intermediate 
B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Examination  of  the  University  of  London, 
the  "  Advanced  "  paper  in  the  Board  of  Education's  Examina- 
tion of  students  in  Training  Colleges,  and  several  professional 
and  technical  examinations  of  a  similar  standard  (see  pp.  60 
and  398).  The  aim  and  scope  of  the  several  sections  will 
now  be  indicated. 
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g  2.  Sbotioh  rV.  Mainly  Bevision. — ^The  title  of  thia 
section  iodio&tes  that  it  looks  baokwa.rds  towards  Fart  I 
ratber  than  forwards  to  the  rest  of  Part  II.  As  is  explained 
in  the  Introduction  (Exercises,  II,  pp.  8,  i),  its  aim  is  not  only 
to  consolidate  and  extend  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  earlier 
part  of  tlie  coarse  but  also  to  make  explicit,  and  to  bring  into 
aoientifio  order,  ideas  about  the  nature  of  numbers,  of  arith- 
metical procesaes,  and  of  alge1:»rato  symbolism  which  are  in 
one  way  or  another  involv^  even  in  the  first  steps  of  the 
student's  mathematical  progress,  though  he  has  not  hitherto 
made  them  the  subject  of  systematic  reflexion.  The  exercises 
fall  into  three  well-marked  groups.  Ess.  LSS-LXXIV  deal 
with  the  nature  of  numbers,  Ess.  LXXV-LXXVIII  with  the 
idea  of  a  function  and  the  properties  of  algebraic  symbolism, 
ExB,  LXXIX-LXXXIII  with  certain  more  advanced  applica- 
tions of  the  ideas  of  Sections  II  and  III.  The  supplementary 
Ex.  LXXXIV  consists  chiefly  of  revision  papers  upon  the 
subject-matter  of  Part  I. 

Some  considerations  about  the  properties  of  numbers  and 
arithmetical  operations  are  a  common  feature  of  elementary 
text-books  on  algebra  and  are  usually  summarized  in  the 
"  laws  "  of  commutation,  of  association,  etc.  Too  often  these 
appear  at  a  point  in  the  course  where  the  pupil  is  not  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  their  significance — namely,  at  the  begin- 
ning. .General  pedagogical  principles  suggest  that  reflexions 
upon  the  assumptions  involved  in  a  science  should  come 
after  the  student  has  made  some  progress  in  the  science  by 
the  light  of  "  intuition  "  and  common  sense.  The  postpone- 
ment of  these  discussions  about  the  foundations  of  algebra  to 
the  place  here  assigned  to  them  not  only  gives  them  a  better 
chance  of  being  appreciated  but  also  makes  it  possible  to 
expand  them  into  a  simple  exposition  of  the  main  results  of 
the  modern  theory  of  the  nature  of  numbers.^  Numbers  and 
their  relations  to  the  great  t^n  entities,  space  and  time,  have 
always  exercised  an  attraction  upon  thoughtful  minds.  Philo- 
sophies have  been  based  upon  the  properties  of  numbers ; 
religions  upon  their  power  and  mystery.  In  particular,  the 
seeming  contradictions  involved  in  the  concept  of  "  infinity  " 

1  This  is,  of  course,  an  entirely  different  subject  from  the  "  theory 
of  numberB  "  which  is  one  of  the  traditional  topics  of  a  course  of 
"  higher  algebra ''. 
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wbiob  provoked  the  aoutest  of  the  Qreeks-to  "orgaments, 
all  imoaeasurably  subtle  and  profound  "  '  continue  to  "  teaae 
out  of  tbougbt  "  ordinary  folks  as  well  as  poets.  But  in  spite 
of  tbis  universal  interest  in  the  subject  the  philosophy  of 
number  could  not,  until  comparatively  reccDtly,  be  ooosidered 
a  suitable  topic  for  elementary  instruotion.  The  labours  of 
modern  philosophical  mathematiciflas — especially  the  "  al- 
most unexampled  lucidity  "  of.Oantor'^ — have,  however,  made 
it  possible  to  present  and  solve  the  main  problems  concerning 
the  nature  of  numbers  in  a  way  botb  interesting  and  profit^ 
able  to  tbe  general  student.  Such  a  presentation  is  attempted 
in  Exs.  LXX-LXXIV.  Gorreut  opioion  does  not  as  yet 
demand  that  these  problems  shall  be  discussed  in  schools,  but 
they  have  a  character  which  appeals  to  the  expanding  in- 
terests of  the  adolescent  and  are  of  profound  importance 
outside  tbe  boundaries  of  technical  mathematics.  The  teacher 
is  recommended,  therefore,  to  find  a  place  for  them  in  his 
course.  If  he  needs  further  persuasion  to  do  so  he  is  invited 
to  observe  that  without  some  consideration  of  the  relations 
between  numbers  and  continuous  quantities — such  as  lengths 
and  periods  of  time — many  important  conclusions  and 
practices  in  elementary  algebra  rest  upon  a  very  unsatisfactory 
logical  basis. 

Exs.  LXXV-LXXVIII  stand  less  in  need  of  defence.  Exs. 
LXXV-LXXVI  are  intended  to  revise  and  give  further 
illustrations  of  ideas  about  the  nature  of  functions  of  a  single 
variable  which  have  already  been  acquired  in  Fart  I.  Tbe 
essentials  of  the  ideas  connoted  by  the  terms  "  indeterminate 
value  "  and  "  singular  points  "  find  their  place  here.  In  Ex. 
LXXVI  an  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  a  few  functions 
of  two  variables  is  made  the  occasion  for  extending  the 
method  of  rectangular  coordinates  to  tbe  analysis  and  de- 
scription of  curved  surfaces.  Tbe  investigation  is  undertaken 
in  the  spirit  of  ch.  iv.,  g  9 ;  that  is,  the  surfaces  are  treated 
as  tri-dimeusional  graphs  to  be  studied  not  so  much  for  their 
own  sake  as  for  tbe  light  they  throw  upon  the  properties  of 
tbe  functions  of  which  they  are  the  spatial  expression.  The 
exercise  should,  however,  prove  a  useful  inti^uction  to  tri- 

■RuBsell,  Prin.  of  Math.,  p.  347.  The  reference  ia  to  the  para- 
doies  of  Zeno.    (See  Ei.  LXXII,  No.  4.) 

'Buaaell,  op.  cit.,  p.  353.  The  author's  soquaintance  with  the 
subject  is  derived  cbieSy  from  Mr,  BuBaeU'B  masterly  pages. 
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dimensional  coordinate  geometry  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  The  last  esercise  of  the  group  is  given  to  a  brief 
review  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  development  of 
algebraic  symbolism  in  all  its  stages.  The  fact  that  it  uses 
the  exponential  Qotation  as  the  chief  illustration  of  its  theme 
makes  it  a  suitable  link  between  the  two  "theoretical" 
subsections  and  the  "  practical "  subsection  which  follo^^s. 

The  exercises  of  this  last  group  (Exs.  LXXIX-LXXXIII) 
are  all  concerned  with  the  law  of  "  growth  with  constant 
growth-factor  ''  and  the  exponential  function  which  that  form 
of  growth  exemplifies.  Exs.  LXXIX-LXXXI  are  frankly  in- 
formative, being  intended  to  exhibit  the  essentials  of  the  theory 
of  public  loans  (and  similar  financial  arrangements)  and  the 
principles  underlying  the  practice  of  life  assurance.  It  should 
be  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  the  immense  importance  of 
these  parts  of  the  "  mathematics  of  citizenship  "  ;  the  common 
neglect  of  them  in  schools  is  perhaps  due  only  to  an  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  their  difficulty.  This  remark  applies 
eapecialiy  to  the  theory  of  life  assurance  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  require  previous  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of 
probability.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  typical  problems  of  the 
life  oflBee  can  be  solved  without  the  introduction  either  of  the 
term  "  probability  "  or  of  the  ideas  which  the  term  is  thought 
to  connote.  In  Ex.  LXXXII  the  student  turns  from  these 
topics  to  a  more  formal  study  of  the  exponential  function  and 
curve,  theoretical  conclusions  being  illustrated  by  references 
to  simple  physical  phenomena  such  as  those  exhibited  by 
cooling  bodies.  In  Ex.  LXXXni  he  considers  the  differ- 
ential formulie  of  the  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions 
—a  subject  of  great  historical  and  practical  importance. 

Es.  LXXXIV  is  divided  into  six  parts.  The  first  five  are 
Revision  Papers  and  consist  almost  entirely  of  straightforward 
exercises  on  the  subject-matter  of  Fart  I.  The  exception  to 
this  statement  is  that  in  a  few  examples  in  division  E  the 
simple  theory  of  the  decimal  notation  outlined  in  Ex.  XXXI 
is  expanded  into  a  brief  treatment  of  "  scales  of  notation  "  in 
general.  In  the  last  division  (F)  the  student  follows  the 
steps  that  led  Wallis,  Mercator,  and  others  to  discover  the 
expansions  by  which  logarithms  may  most  conveniently  be 
calculated.  With  the  exception  of  division  F  the  whole  of 
this  exercise  is  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  section  and  may 
be  given  as  tests  at  any  convenient  points. 
T.  25 
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g  3.  Section  V.  The  Trigonometry  of  the  Sphere. — Per- 
haps the  most  serious  defect  in  the  English  curriculum  in 
mathematics  is  its  neglect  of  what  contiDental  writers  call 
"  stereometry,"  that  is,  the  elementary  study  of  three-dimen- 
sional space  by  the  methods  of  geometry,  ^ebra  and  trigo- 
nometry. At  Tarious  points  of  Fart  I  examples  have  been 
introduced  with  the  object  of  freeing  the  pupil  from  intellectual 
confinement  to  the  plane  ;  these  have  been  followed  in  Section 
IV  by  an  exercise  (LXXVII)  dealing  specifically  with  graphic 
surfaces  and  the  solid  forms  they  enclose.  Section  V  is 
devoted  entirely  to  a  systematic  though  elementary  treatment 
of  stereometry  in  one  of  its  most  important  branches — namely, 
the  trigonometry  of  the  spherical  surface.  We  have  seen 
(ch.  n.,  §  3)  that  the  probleois  of  spherical  trigonometi?  have 
hitherto  been  excluded  from  the  schoolroom — in  spite  of  their 
intrinsic  interest  and  great  practical  importance — mainly 
because  they  have  been  regarded  as  a  d&tinct  "subject" 
whoae  place  in  the  logical  hierarchy  comes  after  plane  trigo- 
nometry. The  obvious  way  to  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  this  pedagogical  error  is  to  select  a  group  of  spherical 
problems  of  general  rather  than  technical  interest  and  to 
investigate  trigonometrical  methods  of  dealing  with  them — 
the  subject  being  developed  no  farther  and  with  no  mora 
formality  than  the  solution  of  these  problems  itself  requireB. 
The  increasing  attention  given  to  the  study  of  geography  in 
schools  suggests  as  the  appropriate  starting-point  a  simple 
investigation  of  the  theory  of  map-projections.  Some  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  must  neoeBSarily  find  a  place  in  any 
rational  course  of  instruction  in  geography;  thus  to  begin 
here  is  to  build  upon  ideas  with  which  the  student  has  already 
a  certain  familiarity.  Moreover,  some  of  the  cartographic 
projections  which  are  found  in  every  school  atlas  are  based 
upon  principles  of  the  highest  interest  and  beauty  from  the 
purely  mathematical  standpoint.  Lastly,  the  study  of  these 
concrete  instances  leads  simply  and  naturally  to  the  general 
notion  of  a  "  transformation,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant and  vital  of  mathematical  ideas. 

The  first  thing  which  a  student  of  this  subject  learns  is  that 
the  points  of  a  spherical  surface  can  be  represented  upon  a 
plane  in  an  endless  number  of  ways,  and  that,  in  practice, 
the  choice  of  a  "projection  "  is  always  determined  by  the 
particular  purpose  it  is  to  subserve.     Chie  purpose  of  special 
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interest  and  importance  is  to  assist  the  sa.ilor  in  the  taek  of 
navigating  his  ship  from  port  to  port.  The  study  of  the 
charts  conatrnoted  for  this  end  leads  naturally  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  trigonometrical  formula  of  which  the  navigator 
has  to  make  daily  use.  In  this  way  the  student  reaches  the 
problems  of  spherioal  trigonometry  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  term. 

The  topics  indicated  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs  form 
the  aubject-matter  of  the  first  group  of  exercises  in  Section  Y 
—namely,  Exs.  LXXXV-LXXXIX.  Of  these  the  first  four 
are  given  to  the  theory  of  the  chief  systems  of  map-projeotion 
and  to  the  graphical  solution  of  the  geographical  problems 
associated  with  each.  The  modest  outfit  of  trigonometrical 
formulie  which  suffices  to  solve  these  same  problems  by  cal- 
culation is  all  developed  in  the  last  exercise  of  the  group 
(Es.  LXXXIX). 

The  doctrine  of  the  sphere  learnt  in  the  first  group  is 
applied  in  another  single  exercise  (XC)  to  a  series  of  simple 
astronomical  problems.  This  part  of  the  work  has  an  obvious 
connexion  wiUi  the  study  of  navigation  but  is  justified  less  by 
that  circumstance  than  by  its  wider  connexion  with  geographi- 
cal theory  and  by  its  intrinsic  interest.  SoTJie  study  of  astro- 
nomical phenomena  is  a  necessary  feature  of  every  course 
in  geography.  As  in  the  parallel  ease  of  map-projections, 
to  make  precise,  to  develop,  and  to  apply  the  ideas  thus 
acquired  by  the  pupil  is  at  once  the  mathematical  teacher's 
plain  duty  and  his  valuable  opportunity.  Apart  from 
these  utilitarian  considerations,  the  neglect  of  the  most 
ancient  branch  of  "Nature  study"  is  an  anomaly  in  our 
school  curriculum  which  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  If 
a  few  lessons,  desirable  in  themselves  from  the  standpoint  of 
mathematical  instruction,  have  the  further  happy  result  of 
helping  to  remove  that  anomaly  the  case  for  including  them 
in  any  programme  of  moderately  extensive  scope  is  extremely 
strong. 

It  diould  be  clearly  understood  that  this  is  not  an  argument 
for  the  systematic  study  of  astronomy  in  schools  under  the 
name  of  "  applied  maUiematics  ".  It  Is  urged  merely  that 
certain  lessons  in  mathematios  should  have  the  incidental 
result  of  teaching  boys  and  girls  to  "  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the 
heavens "  in  a  spirit  of  intelligent  inquiry.  In  other  words, 
the  astronomical  problems  to  be  considered  in  the  matbe- 
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matical  ciaaaroom  mast  be  limited  to  those  whose  solutioD 
is  simply  a  question  of  the  straightforweu-d  mathematioal  state- 
meat  of  facts  accessible  to  ordinary  observation.  The  con- 
stitutioQ  of  the  solar  system  or  the  ooiinexion  between  orbital 
motion  and  "central  forces,"  though  excellent  subjects  for 
special  study  in  school,  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  general 
mathematics  course.  After  the  exclusion  of  technical  matters 
of  this  kind  there  is  still  an  abundance  of  interesting  and  im- 
portant questions  which  our  principle  readily  admits.  They 
include  (i)  the  problem  of  fixing  the  positions  of  the  Btars  by 
co-ordinates,  (ii)  the  related  question  ck  the  diurnal  revolution 
of  the  heavens,  (iii)  the  daily  movements  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
(iv)  the  calculation  of  times  of  rising  and  setting,  ete.,  (t)  the 
nautical  problems  of  determining  latitude  and  longitude,  and, 
lastly,  (vi)_tbe  fascinating  subject  of  dialling. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  these  questions  in  Ex.  XG  the  facts  are 
stated  as  they  appear  to  direct  observation.  There  is  no  mention 
of  the  earth's  daily  rotation  upon  its  axis  or  of  ite  annual  revolu- 
tion around  the  sun.  These  are  hypotheses  invented  to  account 
for  the  facts  of  observation  and  belong,  therefore,  to  a  tecbni- 
cat  study  of  astronomy.  We  are  limited  here  to  a  precise 
statement  of  the  face-value  of  the  facts  which  we  observe. 
According  to  that  face-value  the  stars  move  round  the  sky 
daily  and  the  sun  and  moon  move  among  them.  Any  attempt 
to  give  a  theory  of  stellar  movements  must  begin  with  an 
exact  detenuination  of  the  facts  as  they  appesd- ;  so  that  the 
method  pursued  in  Ex.  XG  is  one  which  lays  the  foundation 
indispensably  necessary  for  any  successful  systematic  study 
of  astronomy. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  average  student  has  a 
knowledge  of  astronomical  facts  equal  in  scope  to  the  geo- 
graphical knowle^e  assumed  in  the  treatment  of  problems  of 
navigation.  It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to  summarize  in 
some  detail  what  direct  observation  has  to  tell  about  stellar 
and  solar  movements.  A  probable  cause  of  the  widespread 
neglect  of  simple  astronomical  knowledge  is  the  abstract  and 
technicalized  form  in  which  the  systematic  text-book  presents 
it.  Happily  in  many  schools  this  neglect  is  passing  away, 
and  simple  studies  of  solar  shadows,  ete.,  are  being  added 
to  the  now  customary  programme  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations. Experience  shows  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  at  first  hand,  and  without  any  instrumental 
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means  more  recondite  than  an  upright  pin  and  a  home- 
tnade  sundial,  all  the  faota  of  the  diurnal  and  annual  move- 
mentB  of  the  ann  and  stars  upon  whioh  rest  the  theories  of 
day  and  night  and  of  the  seasons.  Esperienoe  also  shows 
that  there  are  few  branches  of  study  which  engage  more 
teadUy  the  interests  of  boys  and  girls,  and  none  whioh  gives 
such  direct  aid  to  mathematical  progress.^  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  general  adoption  of  simple  observations  of  this 
bind,  followed  up  by  elementary  discussions  in  the  classroom, 
would  alone  suffice  to  put  an  end  to  that  neglect  of  tridi- 
mensional geometry  which  we  have  signalized  as  perhaps  the 
most  serious  deficiency  in  current  matbematioal  instruction. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  here  the  practaoal  esercises 
which  would  satisfy  the  conditions  mentioned  above.  The 
most  important  are  probably  suggested  with  sufficient  direct- 
ness in  the  exposition  of  Ex.  XG,  and  the  teakiher  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  giving  practical  effect  to  the  suggestions 
— particularly  If  he  make  common  cause  with  a  colleague 
who  teaches  geography.  The  globe  with  the  blackboard  sur- 
face, recommended  for  use  in  connexion  with  the  exercises  of 
Section  V,  can  easily  be  converted  into  an  astronomical 
globe  by  the  addition  of  a  cardboard  horizon,  and  is  then  much 
more  useful  than  the  globe  of  the  makers,  which  contains  too 
much  detail  for  the  teacher's  purpose.  If  a  copy  of  that 
eicellent  old  test-book,  Keith's  Use  of  the  Globes,  can  be  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  found  to  ^ve  all  the  information  which  can 
be  needed.  It  must,  however,  be.  emphasized  that  the  globe 
should  be  employed  as  a  means  of  summarizing  and  explaining 
observations  which  have  actually  been  made,  and  that  to  use 
it  as  a  substitute  for  first-hand  observation  is  a  thoroughly 
nnpedagogical  practice. 

The  supplementary  examples  of  this  section  (Ex.  XGI)  deal 
partly  with  practical  problems  of  greater  difficulty  and  less 
fnndamental  importance  than  those  of  the  former  exercises. 
In  addition  they  develop  a  little  further  some  of  the  theoreti- 
cal consequences  of  the  earlier  arguments.  Thus  in  division 
B  the  notion  of  a  projection  is  generalized  into  the  idea  of 
point-to-point  correspondence  which  may  subsist  either  be- 
tween lines,  surfaces,  or  volumes.     The  argument  here  paves 

'  The  author  owes  to  a  friend  who  Bpeaka  with  authority  the 
observation  that  vitality  in  mathematical  studies  and  interest  in 
aatronomy  have,  in  the  past,  eonatantly  risen  and  fallen  togethjBr. 
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the  way  for  the  study  of  foDctions  of  a  complex  variable  which 
is  to  he  taken  up  in  Section  VL  Again,  in  divisions  A  and 
D  the  dootrine  of  epherical  triai^lea  reoeives  additions,  soma 
of  which  (e.g.  the  study  of  "  spherical  excess  ")  are  of  almost 
purely  theoretical  interest. 

§  i.  Section  VT.  Complex  Numbers. — In  ch.  xxiv.,  g  4, 
it  was  stated  that  the  "  imaginary  roots  "  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions would  be  excluded  from  consideration  in  Part  I  to  be 
discuBSed  later  as  part  of  a  systematic  dootrine  of  "com- 
plex numbers  ".  At  first  sight  this  procedure  may  seem 
in  contradiction  with  the  prinoiple  asserted  with  so  much 
emphasis  in  the  preceding  article  and  elsewhere.  If  it  is  an 
error  to  hold  back  the  methods  of  the  calculus  or  of  spherical 
trigonometry  until  they  can  be  taught  as  self-contaiued 
subjects,  how  can  it  be  right  to  pursue  the  opposite  policy  in 
the  case  of  "  imaginaries  "  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  has 
already  been  indicated  on  p.  239.  It  is  true  that  the  doctrine 
of  complex  numbers  originated  in  the  investigation  of  the 
roots  of  equations.  The  roots  which  the  earher  algebraists 
(like  the  students  of  our  Fart  I)  rejected  as  "  impossibles  " 
were  recognized  by  Girard  (1629)  as  specific  solutions,  and 
were  formally  distinguished  as  "  imaginary,''  in  opposition  to 
"real,"  roots  by  Descartes  in  his  G&om&trie  (1637).  Never- 
theless, there  are  three  good  reasons  for  departing  at  this  point 
from  the  historical  track.  In  the  first  place  the  admission  of 
"  imaginary  "  roots  would  blur  the  clearness  of  the  connexion 
between  the  quadratic  equation  and  the  parabolic  carve. 
Secondly,  "  imaginary  "  roots  are  needed  oi^y  in  order  that 
every  quadratic  may  be  regarded  as  soluble ;  and  logical 
completeness  of  this  kind  makes  but  a  feeble  appeal  to  the 
immature  mathematician,  ■  Thirdly,  although  the  use  of 
"  imaginary  "  numbers  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  produced  some  notable  and  fruitful  results  (for 
example,  De  Moivre's  Theorem,  1730),  yet  they  were,  and 
continued  to  be,  more  or  less  of  a  mystery  until  Argand  and 
Gauss,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  reached 
the  views  of  their  nature  which  are  set  forth  in  Section  VI. 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  he  abundant  reason  to  withhold  all 
consideration  of  the  subject  until  the  pupil  is  in  a  position  to 
study  those  views  with  profit. 

A  brief  commentary,  historical  and  pbUosopbical,  upon  the 
exposition  of  Section  VI  will  be  found  in  ch.  xiiiv.    It  will  he 
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sufficient  here  to  mdioate  the  ground  covered  by  the  exeroises. 
ExB.  XCII,  XCm  introduce  the  conoeptioa  ota  +  ib  (where 
a  and  ft  ate  any  directed  numbers)  as  a  "  complex  number  " 
which  can  be  used  as  a  symbol  either  for  the  point  whose 
rectangular  co-ordinates  are  a  and  b  or  for  the  straight  line 
joining  this  point  to  the  origin.  They  also  inquire  in  what 
sense  the  operations  of  addition  and  multiplication  can  be 
applied  to  these  complex  numbers.  The  most  important 
single  result  of  this  investigation  is  the  discovery  that  the 
manipulation  of  expressions  of  the  form  a  +  ib  is  immensely 
simplified  by  treating  the  symbol  t  as  if  it  were  a  number 
whose  square  is  -  1.  The  first  fruit  of  this  momentous  dis- 
covery is  De  Moivre's  Theorem. 

In  Exs.  XCIV  and  XGV  the  student  sees  that  the  adoption 
of  complex  numbers  leads  to  most  important  extensions  of 
the  results  of  elementary  algebra.  The  first  of  these  (Ex. 
XCIV)  consiats  in  the  idea  that  an  equation  which  has  no 
root  in  the  simple  arithmetical  sense  may  yet  he  satisfied  by 
"  complex  "  roots,  and  that,  in  other  cases,  ordinary  or  "  real  " 
roots  may  be  supplemented  by  complex  roots.  The  second 
(Ex.  XGV)  is  the  discovery  that  in  the  exponential  function 
y  =■  or",  where  r  has  been  regarded  hitherto  as  necessarily 
non-directed  or  positive  (oh.  SXS.,  g  S),  the  introduction  of 
complex  values  of  p  enables  us  to  remove  the  restriotion  and 
to  consider  r  as  capable  of  any  numerical  value. 

The  force  of  these  extensions  may  be  expressed  alternatively 
as  follows.  Let  y  «  f{x)  be  any  fnnotion.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  x  and  y  represent  numbers  taken 
from  the  complete  one-dimensioned  scale  which  runs  from 
—  CO  through  zero  to  +  oo .  We  have  learnt  that  a  given 
function  will  not,  in  general,  assign  a  value  to  y  for  every 
value  of  X  or  a  value  to  x  for  every  value  of  y,  but  that  it 
connects  the  values  of  the  variables  only  over  a  certain  field. 
We  have  learnt  also  that  it  is  always  possible  to  represent 
this  field  of  the  function  by  a  graph  drawn  upon  a  plane.  In 
Ex.  XCrV  we  discover  that,  in  some  cases,  the  "  real  "  values 
of  y  which  are  not  given  by  any  "  real  "  value  of  x  yet  cor- 
respond to  "  complex  "  values  of  that  variable,  and  that  the 
field  of  the  function  as  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  these 
complex  values  of  x  can  be  represented  by  a  three-dimensioned 
graph.  Similarly,  it  is  found  in  Ex.  XGV  that,  in  the  case 
of  other  functions,  where  some  "real  "  values  of  x  have  no 
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"  real  "  values  o£  y  corresponding  to  them,  the  defect  may 
be  made  good  by  taking  account  of  "  complex  "  values  of  y, 
and  (bat  the  field  of  the  function,  thus  enlarged,  can  again 
be  represented  by  a  graphic  line  drawn  in  three-dimensional 
space.  The  obvious  oompletion  of  these  ideas  is  the  notion 
that  y  =  f(x)  may  represent  a  form  of  connexion  in  which 
both  X  and  y  may  simultaneously  have  "  complex  "  values. 
The  pursuit  of  this  notion  is  begun  in  Ex.  XCVI  where  it  is 
applied  to  very  simple  cases.  It  is  observed  that  we  now 
have  to  do  with  two  variables,  says;  =  u  +  tuandy  =  D  +  iV, 
each  of  which  is  of  two  dimensions,  so  that  three-dimensional 
space  no  longer  suffices  for  the  graphic  representation  of  the 
field  of  the  function.  Following  the  example  of  Biemann  we 
turn  to  the  projective  method  of  Section  V  as  the  simplest 
vray  of  meeting  the  new  need.  Armed  with  this  method  wa 
attack,  in  Ex.  XCVII,  the  especially  important  case  of  the 
logarithmic  function.  The  supplementary  examples  of  Ex. 
XCVm  derive  from  this  investigation  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  exponential  values  "  of  the  sine  and  cosine  and  apply  it  to 
the  discussion  of  the  sine  and  cosiue  functions  when  the 
independent  variable  is  complex. 

§  5.  Section  VII.  Periodic  Functions.— The  central 
purpose  of  Section  VII  is  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
periodic  functions  of  a  variable.     A  function  such  as 

y  —  ax^  +  bx  +  e  or  y  1^  a  +  Jbx  -^  c 
is  non-periodio.  That  is  to  say,  although  different  values  of 
X  may  in  some  oases  be  associated  with  the  same  value 
of  y,  or  different  values  of  y  with  the  same  value  of  x, 
yet  there  is  no  regular  repetition  of  a  oyole  of  values  of  the 
one  variable  as  the  other  progresses  through  its  scale  of 
possible  values.  The  typical  feature  of  a  periodic  function  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  does  exhibit  such  a  succession  of 
identical  cycles.  Periodicity  in  physical  phenomena  is  among 
the  most  familiar  of  our  experiences — "  seed  time  and 
harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day 
and  night "  being  only  the  most  conspicuous  instances. 
Our  task  in  this  section  is  to  find  an  algebraic  language  which 
shall  be  appropriate  to  the  analysis  and  description  of  such 
phenomena  and  the  numerical  relations  which  they  exem- 
plify, just  as  the  symbolism  studied  in  previous  sections  is 
appropriate  to  the  analysis  and  description  of  phenomena 
which  do  not  exhibit  periodicity. 
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The  elements  of  such  &  language  are  readily,  obtained.  We 
have  already  found,  in  connexion  with  problems  of  mensura- 
tion and  surveying  (Pt,  I,  Exa.  XL  and  XU),  the  need  of 
extending  the  idea  of  the  sine  and  cosine  of  an  angle  to  in- 
clude "  angles  "  measured  op  to  360°  ;  and  this  extension 
has  made  us  familiar  with  the  repetition  of  the  series  of  values 
presented  by  the  sines  and  cosines  of  angles  between  0"  and 
90°,  Our  present  task  merely  requires  three  further  steps  in 
the  same  direction  :  (i)  We  must  reach  the  idea  of  an  angle 
as  a  variable  capable  of  an  endless  series  of  values,  negative 
as  well  as  positive.  (ii)  To  each  of  these  values  we  must 
assign  a  sine  and  cosine  in  such  a  way  that  all  angles  which 
differ  in  value  by  a  certain  definite  amount  shall  have  the 
same  sine  and  cosine.  (iii)  Finally,  Just  as  in  Section  II 
notions  of  the  sine  and  cosine  were  made  independent  of 
their  original  association  with  the  triangle,  so  now  they  must 
be  made  independent  even  of  their  associations  with  angles. 
When  we  have  reached  this  point  the  symbols  sin  ar  and  cos  x 
will  mean  simply  numbers  associated  with  a  nnmber  x  in 
accordance  with  certain  definite  laws,  and  it  will  be  no  longer 
□eoessary  to  regard  x  in  the  symbolism  sin  x  as  an  angle 
any  more  than  it  is  necessary  to  regard  x  in  the  symbolism 
x^  as  a  length.  It  may  stand  for  any  variable  which  has 
another  variable  depending  upon  it  in  accordance  with  the 
special  law  of  the  function. 

Thus  conceived  sin  x  and  cos  x  are  our  first  instances  of  a 
periodic  fimction.  The  next  step  is  to  find  that  by  combining 
sines  and  oosines  we  obtain  formulae  which  describe  periodic 
relations  of  indefinite  complexity.  From  this  discovery  it  is 
an  easy  passage  to  the  converse  Idea  that  any  periodic  fimction 
may  be  expressed  by  a  formula  built  up  of  sines  and  cosines 
upon  the  simple  plan  first  laid  down  by  the  great  French 
mathematician,  Fourier. 

It  is  important  that  the  teacher  should  keep  closely  before 
him  the  main  argument  of  the  section.  The  incidental  results 
to  which  the  argument  leads  have,  however,  much  sub- 
stantive importance  and  should  be  mentioned.  Some  are 
particular  methods,  such  as  the  measurement  of  angles  in 
radians,  some  are  formulae  of  wide  applicability,  such  as  the 
differential  fonnulte  for  the  sine  and  cosine,  some  are  im- 
portant expansions,  such  as  Gregory's  series  (or  ir.  The 
most  considerable,  however,  is  the  idea  of  the  hyperbolic 
.  Caogk 
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functions.  The  treatment  of  tbia  topic  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
found  simple  enough  to  be  followed  without  difficulty  by  the 
average  student.  The  main  idea  to  be  emphasized  ia  that 
these  are  functions  whose  properties  are  ouriously  anaiogoua 
to  those  of  the  "circular"  functions,  but  with  the  essential 
differenee  of  being  non-periodic.  The  student  of  physics  will 
know  that  for  this  reason  the  hyperbolic  fuuctions  are  most 
useful  in  describing  the  behaviour  of  bodies  whose  movements 
would  have  been  periodic  but  for  the  presence  of  some  re- 
strictive condition — ^for  example,  friction. 

Stated,  as  above,  in  abstract  terms  the  programme  of  the 
section  may  seem  to  threaten  to  be  difficult  and  dry.  If  the 
argument  were  developed  abstractly  it  might  ea«ly  deserve 
both  epithets.  Fortnnately  it  is  possible  to  base  the  algebraic 
analysis  of  periodicity  upon  a  concrete  foundation  of  moat 
attractive  observations  and  experiments.  Among  these  the 
most  important  are  the  movements  of  vibratii^  bodies,  waves, 
and  the  fascinating  phenomena  of  the  tides. 

The  teacher  may  be  reminded  that  the  treatment  of  these 
topics  in  the  mathematics  lesson  need  be  in  no  sense  an  in- 
trusion into  the  field  of  physios  ;  for  the  remark  already  made 
with  reference  to  the  study  of  astronomical  topics  in  Section 
V  applies  also  here.  We  are  concerned  only  with  those 
features  of  vibrations,  waves,  etc.,  which  are  visible  to  the 
eye  of  common  sense,  and  our  business  is  limited  to  the  search 
for  an  adequate  mode  of  describiog  what  anyone  may  see 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  look.  The  work  of  the  physicist 
be^B  where  onr  inquiry  leaves  offi  for  it  is  his  business  to 
bring  to  light  the  hidden  conditions  which  determine  the 
behaviour  of  vibrating  and  undulating  bodies. 

The  reader  whom  these  arguments  leave  unconvinced  is 
invited  to  consider  how  greatly  the  whole  subject  of  periodicity 
gains  in  rationality,  as  well  as  in  interest,  when  it  starts  from 
a  basis  of  organized  observation.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
first  step  of  the  argument — the  concept  of  an  angle  of  endless 
magnitude.  To  the  ordinary  student  there  seems  nothing  more 
arbitrary  and  unnecessary  than  the  extension  of  the  angle- 
scale  beyond  360°,  and  the  resulting  disturbance  of  the  simple 
arrangement  which  assoeiatee  a  single  angle  with  each  single 
set  of  values  of  the  ratios  seems  a  purely  gratuitous  complica- 
tion. But  bring  him  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  find- 
ing a  clear  and  compact  mode  of  describing  (say)  the  behaviour 
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of  a  swinging  lamp  and  the  aspect  of  the  matter  ia  Qotireljr 
changed.  He  now  sees  that  the  extension  of  the  angle-scale, 
instead  of  being  a  oomplioabion,  is  actually  a  simplification  of 
the  highest  value. 

This  reason  for  the  procedure  adopted  In  Section  VII 
seems  so  oc^nt  that  there  is,  perhaps,  only  one  objection 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  may  be  protested  that  in  apite 
of  the  foregoing  disclaimer  the  study  of  vibrations  and 
waves  does  as  a  matter  of  fact  involve  the  introduction  into 
the  olasBroom  of  elaborate  physical  apparatus  and  experi- 
ments. The  answer  is  that  although  when  the  teacher  is  a 
physicist  as  well  as  a  mathematioian  be  may  with  some  ad- 
vantage draw  upon  the  resources  of  tbe  laboratory,  yet  such  a 
practice  is  by  no  means  necessary,  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
not  even  advisable.  Hia  object  in  the  mathematical  lessons 
is  to  instil  mathematical  Ideas.  It  is  claimed  that  these  ideas 
cannot  be  effectively  tanght  apart  from  the  physical  pheno- 
mena which  they  interpret,  but  it  is  part  of  the  same  argument 
that  the  phenomena  should  be  studied  in  forms  which  are 
already  familiar  to  everybody.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that 
where  the  teacher  is  advised  to  use  a  piece  of  apparatus  it  is 
always  of  the  nature  of  a  tridimensional  diagram  intended 
simply  to  help  the  pupil's  analysis  of  the  familiar  phenomena 
under  consideration.  For  this  reason  models  are  described 
which  make  the  minimum  demands  upon  the  teacher's  con- 
structive ability.  Moreover,  since  they  are  only  diagrams  they 
are  not  iudispeneable. 

The  subdivisions  into  which  the  exercises  naturally  fall  have 
already  been  partly  indicated.  Exs.  XGIX-CI  introduce  the 
notions  of  ciroulat  measure  and  of  an  angle  as  a  quantity 
which  may  have  any  magnitude,  positive  or  negative ;  they 
also  investigate  the  application  of  the  fundamental  trigono- 
metrical farmulEe  to  angles  of  unlimited  magnitude.  Ess. 
Cll-Cni  generalize  the  preceding  argument  into  a  formal 
doctrine  of  the  direct  and  inverse  "  circular  functions ". 
Exs.  CIV-OVI  apply  the  new  notions  to  the  study  of  wave- 
motion,  including  the  composition  and  analysis'  of  harmonic 
wave-forms  and  functions.  Ex.  GVII  takes  up  the  important 
question  of  the  differential  formulee  of  the  sine  aiid  cosine. 
Exs.  CVlIl-CIX  treat  of  the  hyperbolic  functions  and  their 
analogies  with  the  circular  functions.  Ex.  CX  is  a  supple- 
mentary exercise  in  which  all   these  topics  receive  further 
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development,  the  most  important  topics  being  the  calculation 
of  IT  by  series  and  the  prediction  of  ocean  tides. 

g  6.  Sbotion  Vni.  The  Theory  of  Limits.— The  special 
aims  of  this  section  have  been  foreshadowed  in  ch.  xxiv.,  §  6, 
and  are  stated  with  some  detail  in  the  student's  Introduction 
(Exercises,  II,  p.  321).  The  nnmerons  arguments  in  which 
Wallis'B  Law  and  differential  formulce  have  been  established 
or  applied  constitute,  strictly  speaking,  only  a  "  calculus 
of  approximations ".  They  are  now  to  be  placed  upon 
a  more  satisfactory  logical  basis.  Thus  our  first  task  in 
Section  VIII  is  to  convert  the  doctrine  of  approximations  into 
the  diSerential  and  integral  calculus  (in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  terms)  by  means  of  the  idea  of  a  "  limit  ".  The  second 
task  is  to  develop  a  technique  by  which  the  methods  of  the 
calculus  can  be  readily  applied  to  the  problems  in  which  they 
are  relevant.  In  view  of  former  statements  about  the  scope 
of  this  book  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  development  is 
confined  strictly  to  fundamentals,  and  that  the  range  of  the 
problems  is  restricted  to  those  which  may  be  considered  of 
universal  interest. 

The  general  notion  of  a  limit  is  explained  in  Ex.  OXI  and 
is  applied  in  Bxs.  CXII-CXIV  to  the  derivation  of  the 
standard  formutee  of  differentiation  and  integration.  These 
exercises  deal  chiefly  with  the  direct  exemplifioation  of  first 
principles;  secondary  topics,  such  as  partial  differentiation, 
and  practical  applications,  such  as  the  theory  of  curvature, 
being  reserved  for  the  supplementary  exercise.  In  Ex-  CXV 
the  use  of  the  "  diSerential  formula,"  regarded  as  an  approxi- 
mation formula,  is  improved  into  the  "  differential  equation," 
and  some  of  the  simpler  applications  of  differential  equatioiw 
are  illustrated.  This  part  of  the  section  is  completed  by  a 
simple  discussion  of  partial  differentiation  and  integration  in 
Ex.  CXV. 

Ex.  CXVI  is  a  connecting-link  between  the  former  and  the 
latter  subdivisions  of  the  section.  It  raises  the  important 
theoretical  question  as  to  whether  a  function  can  always  be 
differentiated  and  shows  (following  Weierstrass)  that  un- 
assisted common  sense  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  the  search  for  an 
answer.  The  important  theorem  called  after  Bolle  fin^  its 
natural  place  here.  In  Ex.  CXVII  we  consider  the  nature  of 
expansions  and  ask  whether  it  is  possible  to  find  a  general 
rule  for  developing  a  function  in  powers  of  the  variable — a 
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rule  which  shall  iQolude  a  means  of  estimating  the  degree  of 
approximation  to  the  true  value  of  the  function  obtainable  by 
a  given  number  of  terms.  The  answer  to  this  demand  is  an 
investigation  of  the  theorem  generally  known  as  "  Taylor's  ". 
Ex.  CXVIII  supplements  all  the  exercises  of  the  section  by 
examples  of  wider  scope  and  greater  difficulty. 

S  7.  Section  IX.  The  'Theory  of  Statistics. — Examples 
and  discussions  whioh  are,  essentially,  contribntions  to  a 
theory  of  statistics  have  been  met  at  various  points  of  the 
course—Exs.  XXVI,  D,  LXVI,  LXVII ;  ohs.  iv.,  g  7, 
zxxvii.,  g§  1,  2.  The  results  of  these  are  now  to  be  gathered 
together  and  developed  into  a  systematic  doctrine  embracing 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  subject  and  illustrating  some 
of  its  simpler  and  more  important  applications.  Under  the 
names  "  permutations  and  combinations  "  and  "  probability  " 
certain  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  statistics  have  long  had  a 
place  in  the  mathematical  curricultim.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  they  hold  it  rather  by  hereditary  privilege  than  by  their 
own  merits.^  Another  part — the  theory  of  errors — is  of 
great  practical  importance  and  theoretical  beauty,  but  has  not 
hitherto  appeared  in  elementary  test-books.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  science  has  undergone  such  remarkable  develop- 
ments and  has  been  applied  so  widely  and  to  matters  of  such 
immense  importance  that  its  claim  to  an  honourable  place 
in  the  school  ourriculum  can  hardly  be  resisted.  A  certain 
degree  of  cultivation  of  the  "  statistical  sense  "  seems,  in  fact, 
likely  to  become  one  of  the  essential  qualifications  for  intelli- 
gent citizenship.  In  any  case  it  is  no  longer  possible  without 
it  to  understand  modern  developments  in  sciences,  such  as 
biolc^  and  psychology,  which  have  hitherto  been  thought  the 
refuge  of  the  mathematically  destitute.  The  aim  of  Section 
IX  is  to  give  in  clear  and  simple  outline  an  account  of  the 
general  notions  and  fundamental  technical  methods  of  modern 
statistics.  "Permutations  and  combinations "  and  "proba- 
bility "  have  their  proper  places  in  this  aooonnt,  and  will  (like 
the  periodic  functions  in  Section  VII)  be  found  to  gain  very 
greatly  in  rationality  and  interest  by  being  absorbed  in  a 
general  doctrine  of  such  far-reaching  and  snbstantiaJ  impor- 

'  Some  important  exceptions  must  be  made  to  this  general  com- 
plaint. For  example.  Prof.  Chiystal  in  his  invaluable  Text-Book 
gave  to  hia  treatment  of  probability  juat  the  born  here  advocated. 
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The  argument  of  the  aectioa  shows  three  well-marked  st^es. 
The  first  (Ess.  GXIX-CXXI)  conaiBta  mainly  in  the  revision 
and exlensioQ  of  the  methods  of  recording  the  "frequency- 
distribution  "  of  a  series  of  measurements  or  other  statistics. 
In  the  second  stage  (Ess.  CXXII-CXXIII)  we  have  a  simple 
investigation  of  certain  cases  in  which  freqnency-distributions 
can  be  calculated  either  from  a  Knowledge  of  oUier  freqnency- 
distributiouB  or  upon  the  basis  of  certain  assumptions  about 
the  nature  of  the  things  in  question.  At  this  point  per- 
mutations and  combiuations  are  studied  as  examples  of 
calculable  fregnency- distributions,  and  acquaintance  is  made 
with  some  of  the  theorems  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities. 
In  the  last  stage  (Ex.  GXXIV)  we  turn  from  the  problem  of 
calculating  the  frequency-distribution  of  a  single  variable  in 
order  to  investigate  the  problem  of  "  correlation,"  that  is,  the 
problem  of  estimating  the  mode  and  degree  of  dependence 
of  one  variable  upon  another.  A  supplementary  exercise 
{OXXV)  gives  further  illnstrations  of  all  the  chief  topics 
dealt  with  in  the  section. 

§  6.  Tha  Minimum  Course. — Scheme  B  on  p.  380  sets  forth 
a  programme  of  exercises  for  a  minimtms  course  to  be  taken  by 
students  who  cannot  work  through  the  whole  of  the  sections. 
The  principle  followed  in  selecting  these  exercises  is  to  choose 
those  which  deal  with  subjects  commonly  required  in  public 
examinations,  together  with  as  much  of  the  other  work  as  is 
necessary  to  form  a  rational  introduction  to  these  subjects. 
In  Section  IV  nothing  is  retained  except  the  theory  of  indices, 
logarithms,  and  annuities,  and  the  revision  exercise.  Section 
V  is  omitted  altogether.  In  Section  VI  the  two  exercises  are 
retained  which  contain  enough  material  to  provide  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  "  imaginary  "  roots  of  equations.  Since  a 
knowledge  of  these  roots  is  (unfortunately)  demanded  at 
present  even  in  elementary  examinations,  the  two  exercises  in 
question  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  scheme.  In 
Section  VII  Bxs.  XCIX-GIII  are  all  retained  since  they  con- 
tain the  theory  of  circular  measure,  of  the  trigonometrical 
ratios  of  angles  of  unlimited  magnitude,  the  "  sum  and  differ- 
ence "  theorems  for  such  angles,  and  the  theory  of  inverse 
circular  functions — subjects  which  are  found  in  the  syllabuses 
of  many  school  examinations.  Nothing  is  taken  from  Section 
VIII,  while  Section  IX  contributes  only  Ex.  CXXII  and 
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Ex.  CXXV,  A,  B,  which  deal  with  permutatioQB,  combiaa- 
tioDS,  and  their  applications  to  the  hinomial  theorem.  The 
teacher  who  desires  to  do  so  will  find  no  difficulty  in  filling 
out  this  minimum  course  either  by  more  detaUed  treatment 
of  the  subjects  of  a  single  section  or  by  adding  exercises  from 
several. 
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MAINLY  BEVISION. 
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THE  EXERCISES  OF  SECTION  IV. 

*^^*  The  numberB  in  ordinuy  tjrpe  refer  to  the  pages  of  Bxereiiei 
in  Algebra,  Part  II ;  the  numbera  in  heavy  type  to  the  pages  of  this 
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CHAPTER  XSXIX. 


§  1.  The  Scope  0/ Ems.  LXX-LXXIV.—'W&  have  a&en  {ah. 
I.,  p.  5)  that  the  object  of  an  algebra  is  to  develop  a  calculus, 
that  is,  a  aystem  of  symbols  and  rules  for  the  maaipulation  of 
the  symbols,  by  means  of  which  the  investigatioii  of  some 
definite  "  ptovinoe  of  thought  or  of  external  experience  "  may 
be  facilitated.  We  bare  also  seen  that  the  nature  of  the 
symbolism  and  the  roles  of  manipulation  must  in  each  case 
be  determined  by  the  special  properties  of  the  objects  of 
thought  or  experience  to  which  the  algebra  is  to  be  adapted. 
Id  the  case  of  ordinary  algebra  those  objects  are  numbers. 
Thus  everything  in  ordinary  algebra  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  statement  or  a  deduction  about  numbers  or  the  operations 
which  can  be  performed  upon  numbers.  Since,  however, 
numbers  may,  in  one  way  or  another,  oome  into  connexion 
with  everything  in  the  universe,  an  algebraic  statement  may 
refer,  in  the  second  instance,  to  any  objects  of  thought  or 
experience  whatsoever. 

But  this  statement  requires  amplification  in  one  important 
partioular,  for  it  does  not  explain  what  is  meant  here  by 
"  numbers  ",  The  truth  is  that  as  we  follow  the  development 
of  algebra,  either  in  actual  history  or  in  the  teaching  of  the 
classroom,  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  number "  is  itself 
found  to  develop.  At  the  outset  it  means  simply  the 
ordinary  integers  and  fractions  of  arithmetic  supplemented, 
perhaps,  by  &e  "irrational  "  numbers  that  make  their  first, 
imperfectly  understood,  appearance  as  "  surds  ".  Section  I 
of  the  present  work  was  confined  to  the  algebra  of  these 
signless  or  "non-directed"  numbers.  But  the  progress 
of  the  algebraic  argument  itself  led  to  the  introduction  of  a 
new  class  of  numbers — positive  and  negative,  or  "  directed  " 
numbers,  The  investigation  of  the  algebra  based  upon  the 
108  ,36*     , 
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properties  of  these  new  Dumbers  was  the  subject-matter  of 
Sections  II  and  III.  At  present  the  development  has  gone 
DO  further,  bub  in  Section  VI  it  is  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
yet  another  class  of  numerical  entities — the  "complex 
numbers  "  of  the  form  a  +  ib.  Ordinary  algebraic  theory 
has  never  found  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  these,  and 
Che  exploration  of  their  main  properties  marks  the  limit  of 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  number  in  our  course.  It  is, 
however,  instructive  to  note  that  there  is  another  algebra — 
the  algebra  of  "  vectors  " — which  is  based  upon  yet  another 
extension  of  the  number- concept,  and  has,  accordingly,  laws 
differing  in  certain  respects  from  those  of  ordinary  algebra. 

When  we  begin — as  we  propose  to  do  in  Section  IV — to 
submit  these  numerical  concepts  to  critical  examination,  the 
inquiry  is  seen  at  once  to  have  a  twofold  character  (of.  p.  16). 
On  the  one  haod,  the  various  types  of  numbers  either  entered 
historioally  into  mathematical  practice  as  means  of  fuithering 
man's  attempts  to  elucidate  the  behaviour  of  the  exteraeJ 
world  or,  having  originated  within  the  province  of  algebraic 
theory,  were  afterwards  found  to  have  useful  practical  ap- 
plications. On  the  other  hand,  regarded  simply  as  concepts 
or  notions,  they  exhibit  a  definite  logical  development,  fiuo- 
tions  being  derived  from  integers,  irrationals  from  rationala, 
directed  numbers  from  non-directed  in  accordance  with 
ascertainable  prinoiples.  Thns  to  understand  numbers 
fnlly  we  must  inquire  both  into  their  relations  to  the  non- 
numerical  entities  with  which  they  are  connected  in  mathe- 
matical practice  and  into  their  logical  relations  to  one  another. 
Exs.  LXX-LXXIV  pursue,  in  a  simple  way,  both  branches 
of  this  inquiry,  and  are  intended  to  present  the  most  important 
results  reached  by  Dedekind  (c.  1872),  Georg  Cantor  (c. 
1883),  and  Bertrand  Russell  (c.  1903).  The  treatment  is 
based,  in  the  main,  upon  Mr.  Russell's  Principles  of 
Mathematics  (1903),  supplemented  at  certain  points  by  Prof. 
J.  W.  A.  Young's  Fimdamental  Concepts  of  Algebra  and 
Geometry  (1911).  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  follow  the 
subject  up  should  study  those  books,  beginning  vrith  the 
latter.  If  he  is  at  ease  with  a  French  book  he  should  consult 
M.  Louis  Couturat's  Lbs  Prindpes  des  Math^matiques  (1905), 
in  which  the  results  of  the  most  important  modern  writers, 
including  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  are  described  with  character- 
istic French  lucidity.     If  be  reads  German  he  will  do  Well  to 
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consult  Dedekiad'8  famoaa  pamphlet  Wai  sind  und  was 
solUn  die  Zaklen  ?  (1888),  a  work  not  of  forbidding 
difficulty  and  one  of  the  classics  of  the  new  logical  move- 
ment. Some  of  Cantor's  moat  important  papers  have  been 
translated  into  French  from  the  original  German  in  Acta 
Matkematica,  vol.  ii.  The  translations  include  the  famous 
Qrmidiagen  einer  ailgemeinen  Mannichfaltigkeilskhre  (1883). 
§  2.  Bs.  LXS,  Integers. — It  is  evident  that  the  signless 
integers  mast  have  been  the  first  numbers  to  be  used  by 
mankind,  and  also  that  they  are  the  logical,  as  well  as  the 
historical,  basis  of  all  other  systems  of  nambers.  Our  in- 
vestigation naturally  begins,  therefore,  with  a  stndy  of  their 
natore  and  properties.  A  given  whole  number,  suob  as  seven, 
can  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view.  Begarded  as  a 
"  oardinal  "  number  its  individuality  consists  in  its  connexion 
with  all  classes  or  colleobions  of  objects  which  have  a  certain 
specifiable  property.  The  following  is  a  possible  but  fanciful 
way  of  describing  this  property  and  so  of  discriminating  from 
all  other  collections  those  with  which  the  number  seven  is 
connected.  On  Sunday  set  aside  or  name  or  think  ot  one 
member  of  the  oollection  under  examination  and  one  only. 
Set  aside  or  name  or  think  of  another  on  Monday,  of  another 
on  Tuesday,  and  so  on  until  Saturday.  If  by  this  time  the 
whole  collection  is  joat  exhausted  it  has  the  same  cardinal 
number  as  the  days  of  the  week;  if  we  call  that  number 
"seven"  then  its  number  is  seven.  It  Is  evident  that  this 
definition  by  "  one-to-one  correspondence  "  gives  to  seven  a 
standing  which  is  quite  independent  logically  of  all  other 
cardinal  numbers.  It  would  hold  good  if  no  one  had  ever 
discovered  any  other  collections  than  those  containing  seven 
members.  But,  as  a  matter  oE  fact,  there  are  collections 
with  other  numbers,  and  these  collections  can  be  derived  from 
one  another  by  a  definite  process  which  may  be  endlessly  re- 
peated. To  a  collection  with  a  certain  number  add  another 
member  and  you  obtain  a  collection  with  another  definite 
number.  When  we  take  account  in  this  way  of  the  relations 
of  seven  to  other  numbers  we  are  regarding  it  ordinally.  In 
an  elementary  treatment  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  dis- 
tinction very  far.  The  important  things  to  realize  are  (1)  that 
integers  are  based  logically  upon  Uie  fact  of  one-to-one 
correspondence  between  collections,  and  (2)  that  ihey  derive 
from  the  ordinal  relations  ot  different  coUeotions  the  property 
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which  enables  ns  lo  uee  their  symbols  as  "  labels  "  of  the 
members  of  auy  sequeDoe  in  which  there  is  a  definite  order 
ootresponding  to  the  order  which  subaiata  among  countable 
coUectiona.  la  other  words,  we  must  realize  that  whereas 
integers,  regarded  as  cardinals,  are  necessarily  connected  with 
things  which  have  Tnagnitude,  regarded  as  ordinals  they  may 
be  connected  with  any  things  which  oau  be  arranged  in  a 
sequence  upon  some  definite  principle,  whether  these  things 
have  magnitude  or  not.  Thus  the  magnitude  of  a  cardinal 
number  is  the  magnitude  of  the  collections  which  it  describes, 
and  is  a  property  which  It  possesses,  ao  to  speak,  in  its  own 
right.  A  number  regarded  ordinally  may  be  aald  to  be  greater 
than  anotlier  only  because  it  implies  a  greater  number  of 
predecessors  in  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  member.  In  view 
of  the  errors  which  follow  from  conf naing  these  two  totally 
different  kinds  of  magnitude,  it  is  best,  except  in  special  cir- 
cumstances, to  avoid  speaking  of  ordinals  aa  greater  or  less 
than  one  another,  and  to  speak  of  them  only  as  coming  before 
or  after  one  another  in  the  sequence  which  they  constitute. 
This  remark  applies  especially  to  positive  and  negative 
numbers,  for  these  are  essentially  ordinal  (p..  160). 

When  the  student  has  learnt  that  the  notion  of  a  cardinal 
number  is  really  based  upon  the  idea  of  one-to-one  corre- 
spondence between  the  members  of  "  similar  "  or  "  equivalent  " 
collections,  he  is  for  the  first  time  in  a  position  to  scrutinize 
profitably  the  notion  of  aa  "  infinite  "  number.  The  beginning 
of  the  analysis  ia  found  in  the  recognition  (g  1,  b)  that  an 
infinite  number  cannot  be  exhausted  by  counting.  The  best 
definition  of  an  infinite  collection  is,  however,  supplied  by 
the  arguments  of  Nos.  4-8.  The  essence  of  all  these  cases  is 
that  part  of  a  collection  is  found  to  correspond,  term  by  term, 
to  the  whole  collection  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  follows  that 
an  infinite  collection  cannot  be  obtained  by  adding  term  to 
term — nor  be  destroyed  by  taking  away  term  after  term  ;  but 
this  property  is  best  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  former, 
which  is  to  be  taken  as  the  definition  and  test  of  an  infinite 
collection. 

The  objections  which  common  sense  suggests  to  this 
startling  notion  of  an  infinite  number  are  in  part  answered 
by  the  last  paragraph  of  the  exercise.  The  natural  man 
starts  out  with  the  prejudice  that  all  numbers  must  be  like 
(he   finite   numbers   whose  properties    can   be  explored   by 
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couatiog.  Thus  he  fioda  it  paradoxicftl  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  numbers  some  of  whose  properties  are  radically 
different  from  those  with  which  he  is  familiar.  Faced  wiUi 
incontrovertible  arguments,  like  those  of  Nos.  4-8,  he  is  apt 
to  turn  philosopher  and  regard  them  as  demonstrating  noth- 
ing  but  the  inability  of  the  human  intellect  to  reach  absolute 
truth  t  There  ate  two  ways  of  dealing  with  this  pessimistio 
oondasion.  The  first  is  to  show  that  the  rejection  of  in- 
finite numbers  io  the  sense  defined  leads  common  sense 
itself  to  ridiculous  conclusions.  An  example  of  this  form  of 
reply  is  given  in  Ex.  LXXII,  No.  i.  The  second  is  to 
show,  as  the  modern  mathematioiaDS  have  shown  abundantly, 
that  the  assumption  that  in  some  collections  the  part  is 
actually  equivalent  to  the  whole  leads  to  no  results  iucon- 
sistent  with  any  other  known  truths.  That  is  to  say,  un- 
believers must  be  dealt  with  much  as  a  mathematician  who 
lived  in  a  world  where  only  rectilinear  figures  were  to  be 
seen  might  deal  with  persons  who  ridiculed  his  definition  of 
a  new  figure  which  he  called  a  circle. 

The  method  of  one-to-one  correspondence  can  be  used  to 
show  that  there  are  different  infinite,  just  as  there  are 
different  finite,  numbers  enjoying  each  its  distinct  individu- 
ality. Thus  it  is  possible  to  imagine  any  number  of  sequences 
whose  members  have  one-to-one  correspondence  with  all  the 
integers,  just  as  all  collections  whose  number  is  seven  have 
one-to-one  correspondence  with  the  days  of  the  week.  The 
days  of  a  man  who  is  bom  but  never  dies  are  an  example  of 
such  a,  sequence.  If  we  may  suppose  that  it  ia  literally  true 
that  "  of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end,''  and  that  no 
two  books  are  ever  finished  at  exactly  the  same  time,  we  have 
another  example  in  the  succession  of  books,  beginning  with 
the  first  inscribed  clay  tablet  but  never  ending.  The  charac- 
teristics of  all  such  sequenoes  are  (i)  that  there  is  a  definite  first 
member  of  the  sequence,  (ii)  that  there  is  no  last  member,  and 
(iii)  that  every  member  has  a  definite  successor.  It  is  be- 
cause they  all  possess  these  characteristics  that  the  various 
sequences  of  this  kind  exhibit  one-to-one  correspondence  be- 
tween their  terms.  It  follows  that  they  must  all  be  supposed 
to  have  the  same  infinite  number.  This  number  cannot,  of 
course,  be  expressed  in  digits  but  it  may  (like  the  finite  nnm- 
bers  e  and  tt)  be  referred  to  by  a  symbol.  Cantor  used  the 
Hebrew  letter  Aleph  with  zero  as  suffix  to  indicate  that  it  is 
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the  £rat  of  the  infinile  Dumbers.  Other  writers  prefer  the 
symbol  a,.  Next,  it  is  easy  to  point  to  other  infinite  col- 
lections whose  terms  cannot  be  put  into  one-to-one  corre- 
spondence with  the  natural  numbers.  The  points  on  a 
straight  line  of  finite  length  offer  an  example.  They  are 
infinite  in  number,  for  a  part  of  the  line  can  be  put  into 
point-to-point  correapondenoe  with  the  whole  (£js.  LXXII, 
No.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  they  differ  from  the  sequence 
of  integers  in  two  respects  :  (i)  there  is  a  last  member  as 
well  as  a  first;  (ii)  no  member  can  be  said  to  have  a 
definite  successor,  for  between  any  two  points,  however 
close,  there  is  always  a  third.  On  account  of  these 
differences  the  points  cannot  be  put  into  one-to-one  cor- 
respondence with  the  integers.  Nevertheless,  Cantor  has 
shown  ^  that  there  are  at  least  two  other  collections  with 
which  they  can  have  one-to-one  correspondence — namely  the 
points  of  a  square  and  the  points  of  a  cube.  Thus,  just  as 
the  collection  of  all  the  integers  may  be  regarded  as  the 
standard  example  of  the  infinite  number  a„  so  the  collection 
of  points  on  a  straight  line  may  be  taken  as  the  standard 
instance  of  another  infinite  number— generally  called  the 
"  number  of  the  continuum  ".  It  can  even  be  shown  that  the 
two  are  connected  by  the  relation 

number  of  the  continuum  =  2°° 
The  analysis  of  (he  idea  of  infinite  number  leads  to  a 
practical  conclusion  which  the  teacher  should  constantly 
apply.  The  value  of  a  variable  is  often  said  to  be  "  infinite  " 
when  it  is  greater  than  any  finite  number  that  can  be  named, 
that  is  when  it  has  no  maximum.  This  is  an  improper  use 
of  the  term,  for  it  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
no  maximum  that  it  is  the  number  of  a  collection  of  which  a 
part  is  equivalent  to  the  whole.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  it 
is  indefinitely  or  endlessly  great,  and  the  symbol "  co  "  should 
be  understood  to  mean  this  and  should  never  be  read  as  "  in- 
finite ".  It  is  still  more  desirable  to  avoid  the  too  common 
statement  that  the  quotient  of  a  finite  number  by  zero  is  in- 
finite.   As  we  have  seen  at  earlier  points  of  the  book  (pp.  123, 

'Young,  Concepts,  etc.,  Lectures  VIII  and  XVI;  Russell, 
Principks,  p.  311  ;  Cantor,  Acta  Math.,  ii.,  "  Une  contribution  d  la 
th^orie  des  ensembles".  See  also  XIk.  GXVI,  No.  20,  and  ch. 
lai.,  §  1. 
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376)  this  statement  is  simply  nonsense.  In  fact  the  disoassion 
of  this  article  will  have  served  a  nsefol  purpose  if  it  coDvincea 
any  reader  for  the  first  time  not  only  that  the  word  "  infinite  " 
is  a  numerical  term  capable  of  exact  definition  and  therefore 
of  precisely  limited  application,  but  also  that  the  occasions 
for  applying  it  in  elementary  mathematics  are  comparatively 
rare.  It  is  too  apt  to  be  used  at  other  times  merely  as  a 
cloak  to  conceal  absence  of  precise  thought. 

5  3.  Ex.  LXXI.  Bational  Numh&rB. — All  the  other 
numbers  which  appear  in  mathematics  are  based  upon  the 
primitive  series  of  integers.  The  first  of  these  "  artificial  " 
□umbers  are  "  fractions  ",  A  fraction  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
pair'oi  integers  associated  in  accordance  with  a  definite  law. 
This  law  enables  us  to  substitute  for  each  single  integer  a 
pair  of  integers  which  can  be  taken  as  eqaivalent  to  it — the 
pair  being  the  given  integer  itself  and  the  integer  1.  (For 
example  3/1  is  equivalent  to  3.)  In  this  way  we  obtain  an 
infinite  collection  of  numerical  entities  all  of  the  same  form. 
They  constitute  the  so-called  "  rational  numbers  ". 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  meant  to  bring  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  sequence  of  integers  and  the  seqnence  of  rationals 
arranged  in  their  "  natural  "  order.  Id  No.  I  we  see  that 
there  is  an  infinite  number  of  rationals  between  any  two 
members  of  the  aeries.  This  fact  is  evident  from  the  con- 
sideration that  the  sequence  ia  "  dense "  (p.  10)  so  that  its 
terms  cannot  be  exhausted  by  counting.  In  No.  2  (ii)  the 
number  of  rationals  between  10  and  20  inclusive  is  infinite, 
there  is  a  first  term  (10)  and  a  last  term  (20).  It  cannot  be 
aaid,  however,  that  any  term  has  either  an  immediate  pre- 
decessor or  an  immediate  suoceasor ;  for  example,  it  is  im- 
possible to  name  any  definite  fraction  as  coming  next  in 
magnitude  either  before  or  after  the  fraction  f .  In  No.  2 
(iii)  the  rationals  between  10  and  20  have  no  first  term  and 
no  last  term ;  for  the  rational  10/1  has  no  immediate  sac- 
cessor  and  the  rational  20/1  no  immediate  predecessor.  In 
No.  3  every  term  has  an  immediate  successor,  so  the  sequence 
cannot  be  dense.  On  the  other  hand,  not  every  term  has  an 
immediate  predecessor ;  for  it  is  clear  that  (since  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  value  of  r)  the  groups  of  terms  preceding  the 
terms  2,  3,  4,  ...  have  no  last  member. 

When  we  take  the  symbols  of  the  rationals  and,  breaking 
away  from  the  "  natural  "  order,  arrange  them  in  the  order 
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indicated  In  Nos.  4,  5,*  we  obtain  a  sequence  which  Ib 
"  ordinally  similar  "  to  the  sequence  of  integers.  That  is  to 
say,  it  has  a  first  but  no  last  term,  every  term  except  the 
first  has  an  immediate  predecessor  and  every  term  an  im- 
mediate successor.  It  follows  (No.  6)  that  the  rationals 
arranged  in  this  way  can  be  brought  into  one-to-one  corre- 
spondence with  the  integers  in  their  natural  order,  and  there- 
fore have  the  same  infinite  number,  a,.  To  use  Cantor's 
term,  they  form  a  denumerable  series.  This  result  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  power  of  the  conception  of  one-to- 
one  correspondence. 

S  4.  Ex.  LXXII.  Irralwnalt.  Gontinuitj/. — The  subject 
of  this  esercise  came  before  us  at  an  early  point  of  the  coarse. 
It  was  seen  in  ch.  vnL,  B  (p.  94),  that,  although  a  number 
may  always  be  obtained  whose  square  is  as  nearly  as  we 
please  equal  to  a  given  number,  yet  in  most  cases  there 
seems  no  probability  that  an  exact  square  root  could  be 
found.  Consequently,  when  we  came  in  ch.  xxiii.  to  identify 
the  complete  sequence  of  positive  and  negative  numbers  with 
points  on  an  endless  straight  tine,  we  were  obliged  to  rect^- 
nize  that  certain  points  correspond  to  no  number  at  all, 
integral  or  fractional.  For  example,  the  poiut  whose  distance 
from  the  origin  measures  the  length  of  the  side  of  a  square 
whose  area  b  2  units  would  be  such  a  point.  If  this  point 
is  to  have  a  numerical  label  at  all,  we  must  invent  a  new  one. 
It  was  suggested  (p.  231)  that  the  best  label  for  this  purpose 
would  be  the  symbol  "  J2  ". 

Now  the  interesting  thing  about  this  suggestion  is  that  the 
symbol  ^2  had  hitherto  been  used  to  represent  any  number 
whose  square  was  sufficiently  near  to  2  for  the  purpose  in 
view  (p.  94).  Thus,  regarding  the  line  OX  in  Exercises  II, 
fig.  62,  as  the  positive  half  of  the  linear  scale  referred  to  above, 
^2  would  not  be  the  label  of  the  point  P,  but  could  be 
attached  ambiguously  to  any  point  sufficiently  near  to  P.  It 
follows  that  the  proposal  to  use  ^2  as  a  label  for  P  itself  is, 
strictly  speckking,  a  new  departure.  When  examined  more 
carefully  the  proposal  is  seen  to  raise  the  following  im- 
portant question :  Symbols  such  as  7  or  f  are  not  only 
labels  for  specific  points  on  the  line  OX  but  are  also  symbols 
for  numbers ;  can  it  be  said  that  ^2,  which  we  have  now 

'  The  scheme  in  No.  5  is  copied  from  Young,  Conctpts,  etc,  p.  74. 
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adopted  a.a  the  label  for  the  point  P,  is  also  the  symbol  for  a 
number?  The  problem  of  Es.  LXXII  ia  to  answer  this 
question  and  the  subsidiary  questions  which  It  includes. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  very  modem,  but  the  problem 
in  its  essence  is  of  great  antiquity.  Pythagoras  {c.  530  B.C.) 
or  his  followei^  discovered  tlmt  the  diagonal  of  a  square  is 
incommensurable  with  the  side — that  is,  that  the  ratio  of  the 
lengths  of  the  lines  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  integral  or 
fractional  number.  This  discovery  was  the  starting-point  of 
investigations  that  culminated  in  Euclid's  Book  X,  a  masterly 
treatise  upon  "irrational"  ratios.'  In  accordance  with  a 
remark  made  elsewhere  (pp.  32,  70),  Euclid's  argument, 
though  essentially  arithmetical,  was  necessarily  conducted  in 
geometrical  terms.  A  treatment  arithmetical  in  form  as  well 
as  in  substance  was  possible  only  after  the  invention  of  the 
Arabic  notation. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  such  a  treatment  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  book  of  the  Arithmetica  Integra  (1544) 
of  Michael  Stifel,  "  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Holtzdort  "J  It 
is  praoticaUy  a  restatement  of  Euclid's  doctrine  in  the  Arabic 
notation,  together  with  a  running  commentary  upon  it.  In 
the  first  chapter  he  comes  at  once  to  the  question  raised  above  : 
namely,  whether  the  so-called  "  irrational  numbers "  are 
really  numbers  at  all.  As  he  subsequently  points  out  (ch.  ii.) 
Euclid  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  they  are  not  numbers.^ 
In  this  chapter,  however,  he  discusses  the  matter,  as  we  have 
done,  with  reference  to  the  problem  of  expressing  "  irrationals  " 
in  the  decimal  notation.  Some  of  his  observations  are  worth 
quoting  as  exemplifying  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  that 
beset  all  early  attempts  to  give  a  clear  account  of  the  funda- 
mental notions  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  (cf-  p.  159).     On  the 

'  See  Sir  T.  L.  Heath's  edition,  Vol.  HI.  It  is  intereating  to 
n  otethat  Euclid's  use  of  the  terms  "  rational  "  and  "  irrational  "  ia 
not  identical  with  the  modern  one.  According  to  his  definition  a 
line  is  irrational  with  regard  to  a  given  unit-hne  only  it  neither 
the  lengths  of  the  lines  nor  the  areas  of  the  squares  npon  them 
are  commensocable. 

'  The  table  of  binomial  coefiicienta  given  on  p.  213  appears  in 
Book  I  of  this  work  {folio  46). 

'  Book  S,  Prop.  T  :  "  Oommensurable  magnitudes  have  to  one 
another  the  ratio  which  a  number  baa  to  a  number  " ;  Prop.  VII  : 
"  Incommensurable  magnitudes  have  not  to  one  another  the  ratio 
which  a  number  has  to  a  number  ". 
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oae  hand,  ajguea  Stifel,  "  since,  in  proving  geometrical  figares, 
when  rational  numbers  fail  us  irrational  numbers  take  their 
place  and  prove  exactly  those  things  which  rational  numbers 
could  Dot  prove,  ...  we  are  moired  and  compelled  to  assert 
that  they  truly  are  numbers,  compelled,  that  is,  by  the 
results  which  follow  frona  their  use — results  which  we  per- 
ceive to  be  real,  certain,  and  Gonstant ".  "  On  the  other  hand, 
other  considerations  .  .  .  compel  us  to  deny  that  irrational 
numbers  are  numbers  at  all.  To  wit,  when  we  seek  to  sub- 
ject them  to  numeration  ...  we  find  that  they  See  away 
perpetually,  so  that  not  one  of  them  can  be  apprehended 
precisely  in  itself.  .  .  .  Now  that  cannot  be  called  a  true 
number  which  is  of  such  a  nature  thai  it  lacks  precision.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  just  as  an  infinite  number  is  not  a  number,  so  an 
irrational  number  is  not  a  true  number,  but  lies  hidden  in 
a  kind  of  cloud  of  iufinity."  "  Again,"  he  continues,  "  if  ir- 
rational numbers  were  real  numbers  they  would  be  either 
whole  numbers  or  fractions."  They  are  certainly  not  whole 
numbers,  for  it  is  easily  seeu  that  each  irrational  falls  between 


0  i  t  i 

Fig.  92. 
two  consecutive  integers.  Also  they  are  not  fractions  with 
definite  numerators  and  denominators,  for  when  a  fraction  is 
multiplied  by  itself  it  can  never  yield  a  whole  number,  while 
an  irrational,  if  it  is  the  square  root  of  an  integer,  will  always 
do  so.     Thus  they  cannot  be  real  numbers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  improve  upon  this  statement  of  the 
dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  irrationals  must  be  real  numbers ; 
for  calculations  which  make  use  of  them  are  just  as  trust- 
worthy as  those  which  use  only  rationale.  Oa  the  other 
hand,  they  cannot  be  real  numbers  because  they  are  neither 
integers  nor  fractions.  There  is  only  one  way  of  escape 
from  it ;  some  definition  of  the  term  "  number "  must  be 
found  which,  while  making  rationals  a  special  case  of  a 
general  concept,  will  at  the  same  time  leave  a  place  for 
irrationals  as  another  special  case. 

The  preliminary  discussion  in  oh.  xxiii.  suggests  two 
lines  of  attack  of  whioh  one  or  both  may  lead  to  a  conquest 
of  this  problem.  Let  OX  (fig.  92)  be  a  linear  scale,  beginning 
with  the  point  0  but  endless  towards  X.     Imagine  every 
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point  which  correspoDdB  to  a  rational  nuD3ber  to  be  labelled 
with  the  symbol  of  that  number,  integers  being  represented, 
for  the  sake  of  homogeneity,  in  the  form  of  fractions  with  1 
as  the  denominator.  Since  it  is  impossible  aotaally  to  show 
all  these  Qomerical  labels  in  the  diagram,  we  content  our- 
aelves  with  inserting  three  as  specimens  (|,  ^,  ^).  Let  F 
be  any  point  on  the  scale  selected  at  random ;  then,  by 
hypothesis,  P  is  in  every  case  to  be  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  a  namber.  If  we  happen  to  have  hit 
a  point  to  which  one  of  our  labels  is  attached,  there  is, 
of  course,  no  difficulty ;  the  number  represented  by  P  is 
simply  the  number  described  by  the  label.  Trouble  arises 
only  if  the  point  selected  has  no  label ;  for  then  we  have 
to  ask  how  this  point  can  be  regarded  as  representing  a 
number  in  the  some  sense  as  the  point  which  does  bear  a  label. 
To  answer  this  question  we  note  that  the  point  P  can  be 
thought  of  in  two  ways  :  first,  it  marks  a  definite  position  on 
the  line  OX  betweeu  points  on  the  left  of  it  and  points  on  the 
right;  secondly,  it  marks  a  definite  length  of  the  line  OX, 
starting  from  the  origin.  Both  of  these  statements  are  true 
of  P  whether  it  is  or  is  not  labelled  with  the  symbol  of  a 
rational  number ;  either  of  them  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as 
the  principle  underlying  the  new  definition  of  the  word 
"  number  "  which  we  are  seeking.  Since  the  new  meaning 
of  "  number  "  is  to  inolude  more  than  "  rational  number  "  in- 
cludes, it  will  be  well  to  associate  with  the  word  a  dietinguish- 
ing  adjective,  just  as  we  added  the  adjective  "  rational "  when 
we  wanted  "number"  to  mean  more  than  the  original 
sequence  of  integers.  For  historioal  reasons  the  term  "  real 
number"  must  be  adopted  for  this  purpose  in  spite  of  its 
misleading  suggestions  (oh.  xLix.).  Our  immediate  task, 
then,  is  to  find  and  to  examine  two  alternative  definitions  of 
"  real  numbers,''  both  having  the  property  that  they  include 
two  sabclasaes  of  numbers,  "rationale"  and  "irrationals," 
upon  an  equal  footing. 

Id  seeking  the  first  definition  we  follow  the  path  taken  in- 
dependently by  the  German,  Eichard  Dedekiod,  and  the 
Frenchman,  Paul  Tannery.  Let  us  begin  by  supposing  the 
point  P  {fig.  92)  to  be  associated  with  a  rational  number — ^for 
example  |.  Looking  at  this  number  isolated  from  others  we 
may  regard  it,  as  in  g  3,  simply  as  a  combination  of  the  integers 
3  and  2.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  at  the  symbol  -f  in 
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ita  place  among  the  other  symbols  disposed  along  the  line  OX, 
we  see  that,  just  as  P  may  be  regarded  as  a  bouodary  separat- 
ing points  to  the  right  of  it  from  points  to  the  left,  so  the 
number  symbolized  by  4  may  be  thoaght  of  as  a  boundary 
separating  the  numbers  before  it  in  the  natural  sequence  from 
the  numbers  that  follow  it.  It  may  help  to  keep  these  two 
aspects  of  the  number  apart  if  we  adopt  different  ways  of 
printing  its  symbol  to  correspond  to  them  respectively.  Thus 
we  may  print  the  symbol  in  ordinary  type,  ^,  when  we  think 
of  it  simply  as  a  combination  of  integers,  and  in  heavy  type, 
%,  when  we  think  of  it  as  a  boundary  between  the  pairs  of 
integers  below  and  the  pairs  of  integers  above.  Id  the  second 
capacity  §  is  to  be  called  a  ' '  real  number  ". 

Fig.  93  illustrates  this  definition.  The  point  P  is  shown 
isolated,  the  two  segments,  OA  and  BX,  which  it  separates, 
being  withdrawn  to  right  and  left,  together,  of  course,  with 
the  number-symbols  attached  to  them.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  segment  OA  can  have  no  definite  end-point 
to  the  right,  for  in  the  original  line  it  was  impossible  to  say 


Fio.  93. 
that  P  had  a  definite  point  immediately  to  the  left  of  it. 
Similarly,  the  segment  BS  has  no  first  point  at  the  ead 
adjacent  to  P.  Thus  the  point  P  may  be  regarded  as  a 
"cut"  {Scknilt,  coitpure)  which  divides  the  whole  line  into 
a  lower  segment  which  has  do  end-point  and  an  upper 
segment  which  has  no  point  of  beginnii^. 

An  alternative  way  of  expressing  the  same  facts  is  to  say 
that  P  is  the  "upper  limit"  of  the  segment  OA  and  the 
"lower  limit"  of  l^e  segment  BX,  F  being  itself  excluded 
from  both  these  segments.  Correspondingly,  we  may  say 
that  the  "  real  number  "  |  which  is  associated  with  P  is  a 
"cut  "in  the  complete  sequence  of  rationals  taken  in  their 
natural  order,  a  cut  which  divides  them  into  a  lower  segment 
without  a  last  member  and  an  upper  segment  without  a  first 
member.  Alternatively,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  upper 
limit  of  the  rationals  (i.e.  of  the  pairs  of  integers)  which  come 
before  |  and  the  lower  limit  of  the  rationals  which  follow  |. 

Now  suppose  that  our  random  choice  had  lighted  upon  a 
point  P  which  is  not  associated  with  a  label.    Then  we  cannot, 
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this  time  say  that  the  point  oorrespondB  to  a  number  in  the 
sense  that  7  is  a  number.  But  we  may  nevertheless  think 
of  it  03  oorrespODding  to  a  namber  in  the  sense  that  f  is  a 
nnmber ;  for  it  marks  in  exaotly  the  same  way  as  before  a 
"out"  dividing  the  complete  sequence  of  tationals  into  an 
endless  lower  segment  and  a  beginningless  upper  segment. 
Since  we  have  decided  that  the  term  "  real  number  "  shall 
imply  simply  this  aspect  of  being  a  "out"  or  a  "limit"  in 
the  sequence  of  rationals,  we  are  entitled  to  aay  that  although 
P  does  not  now  correspond  to  a  rational  number  yet  it  still 
corresponds  to  a  real  number.  It  remains  only  to  assign  to 
this  number  (i.e.  to  this  mode  of  section  of  the  complete  se- 
quence of  rationals)  a  suitable  name  and  a  suitable  symbol.^ 
To  sum  up :  Ima^ne  fig.  93  completed  by  the  addition  of 
the  symbols  of  all  the  rational  numbers  each  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  scale.  Then  the  figure  represents  a  division  of 
these  numbers  into  a  lower  segment  without  a  last  term,  and 
an  upper  segment  without  a  first  term.  Bach  of  the  infinitely 
numerous  ways  in  which  this  division  can  be  made  constitutes 
a  "  teal  number ".  It  may  be  that  the  point  P  itself  cor- 
responds to  a  rational  number  which  is  therefore  excluded 
from  the  two  segments.  In  this  case  the  mode  of  division  is 
a  "rational  real  number"  and  is  named  from  the  excluded 
rational  represented  by  P.  Again  it  may  be  that  all  the 
rationals  fall  into  either  OA  or  BX.  In  that  case  the  mode 
of  section  is  an  "  irrational  real  number,"  and  must  be  named 
in  some  suitable  way.  For  esample,  if  the  rationals  in  the 
lower  section  are  all  those  whose  squares  are  less  than  two, 
and  the  rationals  in  the  upper  section  all  those  whose  squares 
are  greater  than  two,  then  the  "real  number"  is  most  con- 
veniently called  "the  square  root  of  two".  Lastly,  a 
rational  number  may  be  thought  of  either  as  merely  a 
rational  number  or  as  a  rational  real  nnmber ;  an  irrational 
must  always  be  thought  of  as  a  real  niunber.^ 

*  Compare  .with  this  the  argument  on  p  182  which  esb&bliiibed 
the  validity  of  such  eipreesions  as  4  -  7,  in  which  tke  second  number 
ia  greater  than  the  first. 

>  The  terms  "  rational  real  number  "  and  "  irrational  real  number  " 
are  used,  for  cosvenience  only,  to  distinguiah  real  numbers  which 
Gorreapond  to  rational  numbers  from  those  which  do  not.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  is  no  difference  in  "rationality"  between  the 
two  subclasses. 
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We  turn  now  to  the  defimtion  of  a  real  Dumber  suggested 
hy  the  ooDsidemtion  that  the  number  attached  to  the  point 
P  may  be  thought  of  as  representing  the  length  of  the  segment 
OP.  Here  we  follow  Mr.  Bertrand  Bussell.  Onoe  more 
divide  the  linear  scale  into  two  segments,  but  let  F  be  the  last 
point  of  the  lower  segment  (fig.  d4).  All  the  symbols  of  the 
ratiooals  will  now  olwaya  appear  in  one  segment  or  the 
other.  There  will,  however,  still  be  two  cases.  In  the  first 
case  the  point  P  which  ends  the  lower  segment  corresponds 
to  a  rational  number  in  the  sense  denoted  by  the  symbol  |, 
In  this  case  the  corresponding  "  real  number  "  represented  by 
-§  may  be  defined  as  the  whole  collection  of  rationals  whose 
symbols  would  have  their  places  to  the  left  of  P.  In  the 
second  case  the  point  P  wilt  represent  no  rational.  But  in 
this  case  also  it  will  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  a  real 
number,  and  that  real  number  will  again  be  defined  as  the 
collection  of  all  the  rationale  whose  plaoes'lie  to  the  left  of  P. 
Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Russell's  definition,  every  real  number 
is  a  collection  or  set  of  rationals  taken  in  order  from  zero  up- 
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wards.  In  some  cases  the  set  can  be  described  adequately 
by  the  statement  that  it  consists  of  all  the  rationale  which 
are  less  than  a  certain  rational  N.  In  that  case  the  real 
number  is  a  rational  real  number  and  may  be  named  from 
the  rational  N,  though  it  would  be  welt  to  emphasize  the 
differenoe  between  N  and  the  real  number  named  from  it  by 
a  distinctive  method  of  printing  the  symbol  (N).  In  other 
cases  there  is  no  definite  rational  N  from  which  the  set  may 
be  named.  In  that  case  the  real  number  (i.e.  the  set  of 
rationals)  is  an  irrational  real  number  and  must  be  named  in 
some  suitable  way.  For  example,  if  the  set  oonsists  of  all 
rationals  whose  squares  are  less  than  two  it  may  conveniently 
be  called  the  square  root  of  two. 

The  Dedekind-Tannery  definition  has  t>een  explained  fully, 
partly  because  of  its  historical  importance,  partly  because  it 
is  at  present  the  one  most  widely  known,  partly  because  it 
involves  ideas — such  aa  a  "  limit " — whioh  inll  he  of  impor- 
tance in  the  sequel.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that 
for  B.  student  who  approaches  the  subject  for  the  first  time 
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the  Bussell  definition  is  irtoomparably  the  easier  to  grasp. 
Moreover,  it  is  logically  superior — and  this  fact  is  withoBt 
doubt  the  source  of  its  greater  simplicity.  For  it  will  be  seen 
that  rational  and  irrational  numbers  as  defined  by  the  former 
method  are  not  really  homogeneous.  When  the  limit  of  the 
two  segments  ia  a  rational  number  it  is  actually  there ;  whea 
it  is  not  a  rational  number  it  is  not  there,  but  has,  so  to  speak, 
to  be  defined  into  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sets 
of  rationale  which  constitute  real  numbers  according  to  the 
Eussell  definition  are  equally  "  there  "  whether  they  correspond 
to  rational s  or  not. 

For  these  reasons  the  Bussell  definition  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  treatment  in  Ex.  LXSII.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  Olustration  of  the  boxes  is  no  part  of  Mr. 
Busaell's  argument,  but  is  introduced  merely  for  didactic 
purposes  and,  in  particular,  to  show  how  a  "  continuum  "  of 
numbers  can  be  built  up  from  the  ordered  sequence  of 
integers  (through  the  intermediate  step  of  a  "  compact " 
sequence  of  rationals)  without  reference  to  a  line  or  any 
other  magnitude.  If  the  teacher  does  not  find  the  illustration 
helpful,  he  can,  of  course,  discard  it  and  substitute  a  treatment 
more  on  the  lines  of  the  present  article.  With  regard  to  the 
idea  of  continuity  itself  it  would  probably  not  be  profitable 
or  even  possible  to  carry  the  discussion  much  farther  than  it 
is  carried  in  Ex.  LXXII.  The  results  reached  there  are 
(i)  that  the  points  of  a  line  are  a  sequence  obeying  Dedekisd's 
Postulate,  (ii)  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  real  numbers,  and 
(iii)  that  for  this  reason  both  are  said  to  possess  continuity. 
It  should  be  noted  that  we  do  not  prove  that  our  scheme 
provides  a  real  number  for  every  point  on  the  line.  Whether 
it  does  so  or  not  it  is  apparently  impossible  to  say.  What 
can  be  aaid  is,  however,  that  mathematicians  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  postulate  any  points  to  which  real 
numbers  do  not  correspond.  It  is  worth  while  examining  a 
little  the  significance  of  this  historical  fact.  Take  one  of  the 
imagined  boxes  of  Ex.  LXXII,  g  2,  and  suppose  it  labelled 
with  an  irrational  symbol  I.  This  label  implies  that  the  box 
is  reserved  for  a  perfectly  definite  collection  of  rationals  (con- 
stituting the  real  number  I)  and  that  all  other  rationals  are  to 
be  placed  elsewhere.  Now  suppose  the  label  to  be  changed 
to  another  irrational  symbol  I'  whose  place  is  higher  up  the 
linear  scale.  Then  it  is  clear  that  the  box  now  oSers  hos- 
T.  27  ,-,         , 
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pitality  to  rationals  which  wera  prerionsly  excluded ;  for  I' 
wonld  cot  be  a  diflbreDt  real  uamber  from  I  if  it  ooneisted  in 
the  same  set  of  rationals.  Thus  we  most  suppose  that  certain 
rationals  which  were  previously  outside  are  now  to  be  found 
inaide  the  bos.  Bat  it  is  clear  that  any  one  of  these  rationals 
(say  B)  might  have  stopped  on  its  way  from  the  outside  to  the 
inside  and  itself  become  the  label  of  the  box.  The  set  of  ra- 
tionals imphed  by  this  new  label  would,  of  course,  be  the  real 
number  R.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  between  any  two  real 
numbers  I  and  I'  which  are  not  associated  with  rationale  there 
must  be  at  least  one  real  number  which  is  so  associated.  Now 
the  some  thing  may  be  true  of  the  points  on  a  line  ;  in  that 
case  real  numbers,  defined  as  collections  of  rationals,  would 
suffice  for  any  calculation  concerning  points  on  the  line.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  constitution  of  a  tine  might  be  such  that 
two  points  unconnected  with  rationals  could  be  found  with 
no  point  connected  with  a  rational  between  them.  In 
that  case  real  numbers  would  not  be  adequate  for  all  cal- 
culations about  lines.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  ai^ument 
has  ever  been  produced  which  contradicts  the  conmion 
assumption  that  the  real  numbers  form  a  number  scheme 
adequate  for  ail  calculations  involving  space. 

The  teacher  should  not  fail  to  point  out  that  the  results  of 
Ex.  LXXII  are  needed  to  put  much  of  the  work  of  Fart  I 
upon  a  proper  logical  basis.  Thus  it  has  constantly  been 
supposed  that  the  graphs  of  functions  such  sa  y  ^  ax, 
y  =  ajx,  y  ^  a'  are  continnons  lines,  i.e.  lines  unbroken  by 
any  gaps  in  which  points  could  be  inserted  which  were  not 
points  of  the  original  graph.  Yet  if  the  graphs  are  only 
assemblages  of  the  points  which  correspond  to  rational 
values  of  x  and  y  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  such 
gaps.  The  fact  that  they  cannot  be  exhibited  to  the  eye 
does  not  touch  the  fact  that  reason  shows  tbem  to  be  there. 
Thus  all  through  our  elementary  work  we  have  beeo  tacitly 
assuming  Dedekind's  Postulate  with  regard  to  the  number- 
scale  ;  that  is,  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  there  is 
always  a  number  corresponding  to  any  point  upon  a  line. 
We  now  know  that  this  assumption  is  justifiable  only  if  by 
number  we  mean  "  real  number  ". 

§  5.  The  Nature  of  e  and  tr. — The  special  position  of  the 
nmnbers  e  and  tr  demands  some  mention  in  a  review  of 
numbers  in  general,  but  it  must  be  restricted  here  to  a  brief 
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note.  The  quegtiou  whether  it  is  possible  to  "  square  the 
circle "  has,  of  course,  had  a  very  long  history ;  that  of  the 
value  of  e  goes  back  only  to  the  seyeBteeoth  century.  In  the 
case  of  both  these  entities  the  inquiries  of  mathematioiauB  have 
gradually  narrowed  down  to  the  question  whether  they  are 
"algebraic"'  or  ''transcendent "  numbers.  A  number  is 
algebraic  if  it  can  be  the  root  of  an  equation  of  any  degree 

Co  +  GiX  +  Cj!r=  +  G;^  +   .  .  .   +  Cj,a;°  =  0 

in  which  the  coefficients  C^,  C,,  Cj,  etc.,  are  rational  nvimbers. 
If  it  cannot  be  such  a  root  it  is  transcendent.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  is  quite  modem.  In  1873  Hermite  succeeded 
in  proving  that  e  Is  transcendent.  In  1882  Lindemann 
followed  with  a  proof  of  the  transcendence  of  tt  based  upon 
the  results  of  Hermite.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  know  the 
nature  of  these  proofs  should  consult  a  paper  by  Prof.  D.  B. 
Smith  in  Young's  Monographs  on  Modern  Mathematics. 
The  elementary  student  must  be  content  to  know  that 
although  e  and  ir  are  not  rational  numbers  their  "  irration- 
ality "  differs  in  an  important  respect  from  that  of  surds  ;  these 
are  algebraic  numbers,  those  are  not. 

g  6.  The  Paradoxes  of  Zeno. — We  now  turn  to  the  ex- 
amples of  Ex.  LXXII.  In  Nos.  2,  3  we  simply  meet 
again  the  property  that  in  an  infinite  collection  a  [»rt  can 
have  one-to-one  correspondence  with  the  whole.  No.  4 
states  the  best  knovm  of  the  paradoxes  of  Zeno.  These 
paradoxes  have  generally  been  thought  to  prove  the  incapacity 
of  the  human  mind  to  deal  with  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  but 
Mr.  Busselt  has  shown  that  they  cease  to  be  insoluble  riddles 
when  we  recognize  that  infinite  numbers  have  the  property 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  The  argument 
underlying  the  paradox  is  as  follows :  At  any  moment  of 
time  AchUIes  and  the  tortoise  are  each  at  some,  point  of 
their  respective  paths.  Thus  during  any  given  period  (that 
is,  in  the  course  of  a  definite  series  of  moments)  each  must 
visit  the  same  number  of  points.  Hence  the  path  of  the 
tortoise  cannot  be  a  part  of  the  path  of  Achilles,  for  it  would 
in  that  case  contain  fewer  points.  The  fallacy  lies,  of  course, 
in  the  last  statement ;  for  although  one  path  is  a  part  of  the 
other  the  number  of  points  in  each  is  the  same — namely,  the 
number  of  the  "real  numbers  ".  Thus,  even  though  Achilles 
27* 
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should  far  outstrip  his  competitor,  the  points  occupied  by 
each  in  bis  course  can  be  correlated  one  by  one.* 

%  7.  Ex.  LXXIII.  Operalums  upon  Niimbers. — ^The  aim 
of  this  exercise  is  to  find  definitions  of  the  arithmetical 
operations  which  will  apply  to  numbers  of  all  kinds.  The 
analysis  is  probably  carried  far  enough  there  for  the  average 
pupil  but  may  be  completed  here. 

Addition  of  integers  is  explained  in  the  esenuse  by  the 
combination  of  sub-collections  into  a  whole;  addition  of 
ralionals  by  the  combination  of  lengths.  It  will,  however, 
be  seen  that  if  the  symbols  are  taken  to  represent  real 
numbers  then  the  things  combined  are  once  more  collections 
— to  wit,  collectionB  of  rationals.  The  same  would  be  true  if 
the  symbolB  were  irrational.  Thus  if  we  take  "  number  "  to 
mean  "  real  number  "  (here  is  a  single  definition  for  addition 
aud  (therefore)  for  subtraction. 

Similarly  for  multiplication  and  with  it  division.  It  is 
easily  shown  that  "  repeated  addition  ''  is  a  definition  which 
holda  good  only  for  integers,  but  that  the  alternative  definition 
is  applicable  to  all  numbers  if  they  are  regarded  as  sets  of 
rationals — that  is,  it  is  applicable  to  all  real  numbers.  The 
argument  of  Ex.  LXXIII,  g  4,  is  directed  to  the  case  of 
rationals,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  definition  of  the  product 
would  apply  equally  if  the  factors  were  irrational. 

In  the  case  of  the  sum  and  product  of  rationals  and 
irrationals  there  is  a  secood  problem.  It  is  not  enough  to 
find  a  formal  definition  which  brings  them  into  line  with  the 
sums  and  products  of  integers ;  we  must  also  find  numbers  to 
express  them.  The  case  of  rationals  is  dealt  with  in  g§  3,  i. 
The  principle  followed  is  that  the  sum  and  product  are  to  be 
measured  by  rules  that  would  give,  in  the  case  of  rationals 
which  are  also  integers  (e.g.  6/1,  17/1),  the  numbers  which 
we  already  recognize  as  the  sum  and  product  of  those 
integers.  In  the  case  of  the  sum  of  two  irrationals  the  rule 
gives  us  no  assistance ;  for  example,  if  the  irrationals  are 
Ja  and  Jb,  the  sum  can  only  be  expressed  in  the  form 
^a  +  Jb.  In  the  case  of  products  it  may,  however,  often 
be  applied  with  advantage.  Thus  let  Ja  and  Jb  be  any 
two  real  numbers,  rational  or  irratioual,  and  let  the  rectangle 

I  Russell,  Frinciple$, 
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be  dr&wD  the  pointe  of  whose  area  represent  the  pairs  of 
ratiouals  taken  from  the  seta  denoted  by  Ja  and  Jb  re- 
spectively. Then  the  top  right  hand  point  vnW  be  ( Ja,  Jh), 
and  our  problem  is  to  replace  this  pair  of  numbers  by  a 
single  number.  Now  in  every  case  in  which  a  and  b  are 
squares  the  area  will  be  measnred  by  Jc,  where  c  is  the 
product  of  ab  by  the  rules  for  integers  or  rationals.  By  our 
prindple,  therefore,  Jc  is  also  to  be  counted  as  the  product 
when  Ja  and  Jb  are  irrational.  This  argument  solves 
No.  14.  The  teacher  should  have  no  difficiUty  in  finding 
another  instructive  proof  based  on  the  idea  that  the  product 
of  Ja  and  Jb  mast  be  represented  by  a  number  which  comes 
between  (i.e.  is  the  "limit"  of)  the  products  pq  and  y'g' 
where  p  aod  q  are  any  rationals  less  than  Ja  and  Jb 
respectively,  and  p'  and  ^  any  rationals  greater  respectively 
than  these  irtationals. 

§8.Ex.LXXrV.  The  GimpleteNvmher Scale.— k%oo&d£a^ 
of  the  argument  of  this  exercise  has  already  appeared  in  cb. 
xvir.,  g§  1-4,  and  in  cbs.  xviii.  and  xxiii.  To  these  the  reader 
should  refer.  Attention  should  be  given  to  g  2  of  the  exercise, 
for  it  expresses  the  essence  of  algebra  regarded  as  a  symbolic 
logic :  Algebraic  operations  simply  oarry  us  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  endless  linear  oontinnum  of  the  numerical 
symbols,  but  we  can  always  interpret  our  results  in  terms  of 
things  (numbers,  magnitudes,  etc.)  which  have  independent 
existence.  In  Section  VI  this  view  will  be  modified  to  the 
extent  that  we  shall  find  that  the  operations  of  algebra  carry 
us  over  a  continuum  of  symbols  of  two  dimensions — namely, 
the  field  of  "complex  uumberB" — but  in  essence  the  present 
conclusion  will  stand. 

In  this  exercise  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  interesting 
and  important  idea  of  a  "  group  ".  The  theory  of  groups  is 
a  large  department  of  pure  mathematics  which  has  very  im- 
portant applications  in  mathematical  physics.  The  account 
given  in  Uie  exercise  is  based  on  Young,  Conc^ts,  etc, 
Lecture  IX.' 

'Prof,  E.  W,  Hobaon's  little  book,  "Squaring  the  Circle" 
(Camb,  Univ.  Pibhb),  appeared  too  late  to  be  mentioned  in  §  5. 
The  teacher  will  find  it  an  admirable,  tm  well  as  an  authoritative, 
introduction  to  its  subject. 
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FUNCTIONS. 

g  1,  Ex.  LXXV.  Functions  of  one  Variable. — The  first 
two  articles  of  this  exercise  are  mainly  a  reBtalement  In  print 
of  what  the  student  has  leamt  orally  in  P&rt  I ;  the  third 
gives  a  simple  explanation,  in  graphic  terms,  of  the  meaning 
of  the  adjectives  "continuous"  and  " discontinuous "  as 
applied  to  functions.     The  teacher  should  remind  the  class 
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that  in  speaking  of  j/  as  a  continuous  function  of  x  we  pre- 
suppose that  the  values  of  x  themselves  form  a  "  continuum  " ; 
i.e.  that  x  means  any  and  every  real  number  within  the  range 
in  question.  If  this  were  not  the  case  the  graph  could  not 
be  considered  unbroken  even  though  the  function  were  a 
continuous  one  {p.  418). 

Fig.  95  is  the  graph  of  No.  12.     The  dots  on  the  left  ol 
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the  y-aiis  oorrespond  to  ( -  4)  ~  *,  ( -  3)  ~ ',  ( -  2)  ~ ',  ( - 1)  ~  ^, 
These  are  isolated  valnee  of  the  function,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  real  number  which  gives  the  value  of  ai"  when  x  is 
both  negative  and  non-integral.  After  x  =  0  the  function  is 
continuous,  +  1  being  the  "limit"  as  x  approaohes  0  from 
the  positive  aide.     Figs.  96-8  are  the  grapl^  of  the  functions 
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of  No.  13  (ef.  Hardy,  Pure  Mathematics,  p.  47).     Fig.  115, 
p.  484  (omitting  the  broken  line),  is  the  graph  of  No.  14. 

In  division  B  the  examples  deal  with  the  problem  of 
determining  functions  which  have  given  properties.  Inci- 
dentally the  student  learns  the  nse  of  the  important  notation 
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y\=  f(x).  The  intereetiag  esamples  Nos.  21-3  ^^^  ^°g' 
gested  to  the  author  by  Dr.  L.  Silbersteio ;  fig.  99  is  the 
solution  of  No.  23.  It  is  obvious  that  the  graph  could  be 
coDtiuaed  in  "  waves "  increasing  indefiuitely  towards  the 


A 


right  and  decreasing  indefinitely  towards  the  left.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  graph  of  No.  28.  Note  the  parallelism 
between  Nos,  21-3  and  Nob.  27-8.  Nos.  31-2  are  taken  from 
Mr.  G.  H.  Hardy'a  Pure  Mathematics.  In  No.  31  the  graphs 
approximate  to  fig.  100  A,  in  No.  32  to  fig.  100  B. 
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g  2.  Ex.  LXXVI.  Some  Peculiarities  of  Functions.— The 
first  divisioQ  of  the  exercise  is  agftin  for  revision.  Careful 
attentioa  should  be  given  to  the  argument  in  Nos.  8-II.  In 
No.  II,  putting  X  "  1  +  fc,  we  have 


m{m 


21 


^h  1  ^^^  - 1)  (w  - 


3! 


whence  it  ie  obvious  that  as  h  approaches  zero  {i.e.  as  x 
approaches  unity)  y  approaches  m. 

Division  B  revises  the  notion  of  a  "  gradient "  and 
generalizes  it  into  the  idea  of  the  rate  of  change  of  a  function 
as  the  value  of  the  independeut  variable  changes.  The 
teacher  may  find  it  profitable  to  treat  this  topic  by  means  of 
Newton's  conception   of  "  fluxions  ".      Newton  thought  of 


both  variables  as  changing  with  the  time  ;  the  rate  of  change 
of  the  function  is,  upon  this  view,  the  ratio  of  the  velocities 
with  which  the  two  variables  are  increasing.  It  is  possible 
that  this  way  of  looliing  at  the  matter  was  suggested  to 
Newton  by  Napier's  theory  of  logarithms.  We  have  seen 
{p.  300)  that  Napier  thought  of  the  sine  and  its  logarithm  as 
represented  by  points  (fig.  77)  moving  along  two  parallel 
lines.  This  idea  may  be  generalized  and  the  points  regarded 
as  representing  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  case  of  any 
function  y  ^  f(x).  Then  the  speeds  of  the  two  points  are 
the  "fluzions  "  of  the  variables,  represented  by  Newton  by 
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the  notation  x  and  y.  The  rate  of  change  of  the  function 
would  thus  be  the  ratio  y/x.  If  the  lines  along  whieh  the 
points  are  moving  are  set  at  right  angleB  to  one  another  the 
successive  positions  of  the  points  determine  the  graph  of  the 
function  as  we  understand  it — ^just  as  the  growth-curve  of 
fig.  78  {p.  302)  is  generated  from  fig.  77. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  the  teacher  should  bear  in 
mind  what  was  said  on  pp.  2i6-50  about  the  relation  of  the 
"calculus  of  approximations"  to  the  doctrine,  based  upon 
the  theory  of  limits,  to  be  studied  in  Section  VIII. 

Division  G  oSers  a  simple  treatment  of  the  fascinating 
topic  of  "  singular  values  ".  In  No.  25  the  graph  must  first 
be  shifted  a  unit  place  to  the  left  so  that  the  point  (+  1,  0) 
may  become  coincident  with  the  origin.  The  corresponding 
expression  for  the  function  is 

y^=ix  +  ly 

=  a?  +  a?. 

It  is  now  seen  that  the  two  tangents  at  the  origin  are  given 

by  y^  -  x^  =  0 ;  that  is,  that  they  are  the  lines  y  =  x  and 

y X. 

g  3.  Ex.  LSXVU.  Functions  0/  two  Variables. —From 
the  technical  point  of  view  this  exercise  has  great  importaaoe 
as  teaching  the  student  to  apply  the  methods  of  "coordinate 
geometry  "  to  tridimensioual  apace.  In  accordance,  however, 
with  the  principle  explained  on  p.  17  the  argument  is  pre- 
sented as  a  study  of  the  graphic  representation  of  functions 
of  two  variables.  The  treatment  is  based  upon  an  idea  with 
which  the  student  may  be  presumed  to  be  fairly  familiar, 
namely,  that  of  the  "contour  lines"  which  are  used  to  re- 
present the  relief  of  a  district  iu  a  geographical  map.  The 
teacher  should  note  (i)  that  the  general  notion  of  a  function 
of  two  variables  is  approached  through  the  study  of  concrete 
cases  (cf.  pp.  109-10  and  oh.  xn.)  ;  and  (ii)  that  constant  use 
is  made  of  the  two  devices  of  shifting  and  rotating  a  graph  in 
order  to  obtain  the  functions  to  which  it  corresponds  in  its 
various  positions  (see  ch.  xxvi. ,  A,  §  2 ;  B,  g  2 ;  and  Exercises, 
I.  p.  325). 

The  student  should  be  taught  to  represent  and  to  realize 
solid  forms  by  means  of  contour  lines  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  map  of  a  mountainous  country.  It  should  be  understood 
that  in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  a  given  form  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  and  always  helpfol  to  draw  "  contour 
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maps  "  of  it  corresponding  to  sections  parallel  to  eaoh  of  the 
three  ooordiit&te  planes.  These  notions  are  suggested  in 
Nos.  9-13.  It  is  also  well  worth  while  to  ooDatrnot  at 
least  one  solid  from  its  contonra  in  the  way  indicated  in 
No.  13.  A  simple  method  is  to  oat  a  series  of  contours  out 
in  paper  or  thin  card  and  to  use  them  as  "templates"  in 
cutting  slabs  of  the  same  shapes  out  of  a  sheet  of  thiok  but 
tractable  material.  The  felt  sold  to  fix  under  carpets  serves 
well  for  this  purpose  ;  it  is  cheap,  uniformly  thick,  and  easily 
manipulated.  When  the  slabs  have  been  fised  in  the  posi- 
tions in  which  they  build  up  the  solid,  the  surface  may  be 
smoothed  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife  or  razor.  Clay  or 
plasticine  models  are,  of  course,  better  than  those  of  felt  but 
are  more  troublesome  to  construct. 

The  student  who  has  worked  Part  I,  Exs.  LXIV  and 
LXV,  is  not  likely  to  find  difficulty  in  the  examples  of  the 
present  exercise.  If  Exs.  LXIV  and  LXV  have  not  been 
worked  they  should  be  taken  between  Exs.  LXXVI  and 
LXXVII. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 
THE  BXPONENTIAI.  FUNCTION  AND  CDBVE. 

§  1.  Ex.  LXXVIII.  The  Development  of  Algel»-aic  Sym- 
bolism.— The  exercises  reviewed  in  this  chapter  are  not 
very  olosety  conneoted  but  present  a  oertain  degree  of  unity 
through  their  relation  to  the  theory  of  the  logarithmic  and 
aatilogarithmio  or  exponential  fanotions. 

Ex.  LXXVIII  aime  at  a  brief  exposition  of  the  view  of  the 
nature  and  development  of  algebraic  symbolism  which  has 
already  been  set  out  at  some  length  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  book.  The  teacher  may,  at  his  discretion,  use  the 
material  of  that  chapter  to  amplify  the  discussion.  The 
argument  is  illustrated  (i)  by  a  reyiBion  of  the  development 
of  the  esponenbial  notation  as  it  actually  occurred  in  the 
course  of  Part  I ;  (ii)  by  a  sketch  of  an  alternative  mode  of 
development  which  will  be  recognized  as  the  one  usually 
given  in  textbooks.  Something  is  no  doubt  to  be  gained  by 
showing  that  the  evolution  of  algebraic  ideas  may  proceed  in 
more  tlmn  one  way ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  teachers  may 
think  the  advantage  of  a  vrider  view  to  be  neutralized  by  the 
risk  of  confusing  the  student  by  a  double  presentation.  Truth 
to  tell,  if  prudence  did  not  suggest  that  the  demands  of 
examiners  must  not  be  ignored,  the  author  would  have 
chosen  to  emphasize  the  argument  of  Section  III  rather  than 
to  oBsr  an  alternative.  Seasons  for  this  attitude  have  been 
given  already  (pp.  57,  300)  ;  they  may  be  supplemented  by 
the  contention  that  the  method  of  Section  III  is  much  more 
direct  and  arithmetical  than  the  usual  method,  and  is  there- 
fore more  in  accordance  with  the  most  fmitfnl  tendencies  of 
modern  mathematics.  Consideration  will  show,  in  fact,  that 
the  review  in  Ex.  LXXIII  of  the  fundamental  operations  on 
numbers  is  incomplete  throu^  its  omission  of  the  operatiODS 
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represented  by  the  logantbmic  and  exponential  Dotations ; 
for  the  definition  of  the  exponential  operation  as  repeated 
multiplication  (or  division),  lite  the  definition  of  multiplication 
as  repeated  addition,  breaks  down  when  the  operating  number 
is  not  an  integer.  Thus  the  symbolism  a*  presents  a 
theoretical  problem  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  those  solved 
in  the  oases  of  the  symbolisms  a  +  b  and  ab.  In  all  three 
oases  we  have  a  pair  of  numbers  (a,  b)  which  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  single  number  c  in  accordance  with  certain 
principles  of  equivalence,  and  the  problem  is  to  find  a  general 
definition  which  will  include  as  special  cases  the  different 
principles  used  according  as  the  numbers  a  and  6  are  in- 
tegral, rational,  or  irrational. 

In  the  case  of  equivalences  of  the  form  a"  —  c  the  nearest 
approach  we  have  yet  made  to  a  universal  definition  is  the 
rule  that  if  m  and  n  are  any  values  whatsoever  of  b,  then  a" 
and  a"  must  be  subject  to  the  relation 

a"  X  a"  =  a"* ", 
In  other  words,  the  principle  of  equivalence  which  enables  us 
to  write  a"  —  c,  and  a"  *■  Cj  must  also  enable  us  to  write 
a'»+"  =  CiCj.  Thus  our  task  resolves  itself  into  the  search 
for  a  definition  of  the  symbolism  a'  from  which  this  formal 
rule  will  follow  in  the  case  of  all  numerical  values  of  a  and  b. 
The  following  definition  (which  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  one 
given  by  Cantor  i)  vrill  be  found  to  possess  the  required 
generality.  Let  M  and  N  be  two  classes  or  sets  of  elements 
whose  numbers  are  respectively  a  and  b.  Then,  as  we  saw 
in  Es.  LXXII,  ab  may  be  defined,  for  all  real  values  of  a  and 
b,  as  the  number  belonging  to  the  collection  of  pairs  which 
can  be  made  by  associating  each  element  of  M  with  each 
element  of  N.  According  to  the  definition  now  to  be  studied, 
a'  is  to  mean  another  mode  of  association  between  the 
elements  of  M  and  N — one  in  which  ne  consider  not  pairs 
but  sets  of  pairs  made  up  upon  the  following  plan.  Take 
each  of  the  elements  of  N  and  associate  with  it  any  one  of 
the  elements  of  M,  in  such  a  way  that  a  given  element  of  M 
may  be  either  left  unpaired  or  associated  vrith  1,  2,  3,  .  .  . 
or  all  of  the  elements  of  N.  Let  c  be  the  number  of  the  sets 
of  paire  which  can  be  formed  in  this  way ;  then,  by  definition, 
e  =  a'.     As  an  illustration  let  P,  Q  and  E  be  the  elements 

1  See  Busaell,  Prine^Ui,  p.  308. 
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of  N  and  p,  q  the  elements  of  M.    Then  a!"  is  represeated  by 


The  rows  below  the  top  line  exhibit  the  elements  which 
aie  combined  with  F,  Q  and  B  to  give  the  sucoessiTe  sets. 
The  scheme  represents  the  case  in  which  o  —  2,  6  =  3,  while 
a*  =  8,  as  it  should  do  in  accordance  with  the  iisuftl  defini- 
tion. Similarly,  scheme  II  showB  the  case  in  which  a  =  2  as 
before,  b  =  2  and  a"  =  i. 

In  accordance  with  our  definition  scheme  I  represents  a 
class  of  2^  elements,  each  elenient  being  one  of  the  rows  of 
letters.  Similarly  scheme  II  represents  a  class  of  2^  ele- 
ments. If  now  we  want  to  construct  the  class  whose  number 
is  the  product  of  2'  and  2"  we  must,  by  the  definition  of 
maltiplication,  associate  each  row  of  the  one  scheme  mth 
each  TOW  of  the  other.  In  this  way  a  more  elaborate  sobemie 
will  be  produced  consisting  of  rows  of  letters  associated  with 
the  five  letters  F,  Q,  B,  8,  T.  The  following  arraagemect 
shows  a  few  of  the  rows : — 

III. 
P     Q    B    S    T 

p  Jf  p  p  P 
q  q  q  p  p 
p     p      q    p     q 


It  is  evident  that  in  scheme  III  we  have  the  two  letters 
p,  q  associated  with  the  five  letters  P,  Q,  B,  S,  T  in  the  manner 
laid  down  in  the  definition  under  consideration.  We  conclude 
that  the  number  of  terms  in  the  product-scheme  may  be 
represented  as  2^  and  therefore  that 
2»  X  2»  -  2«. 
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Now  it  IB  dear  in  lihe  firgt  place  that  this  atgnmeDl;  could 
be  repeated  to  prove  that 

a"  X  a"  =  a"*" 
(or  all  integral  values  of  a,  m,  and  n.  It  will  further  be  aoen 
that  it  establiehes  the  same  relation  when  the  □umbers  are 
not  uecessahly  integral  but  are  any  real  numbers.  For  in 
this  case  the  elements  p,  g,  .  .  .  P,  Q,  B,  .  .  .  and 
S,  T,  .  .  .  majbetakentobe  the  sets  of  rationals  of  which  the 
real  numbers  a,  m.  and  n  consist,  and  it  is  evident  that, 
although  the  infinite  collections  of  elements  now  connoted  by 
these  symbols  cannot  be  set  down  on  paper,  yet  the  schemes 
of  association  are  in  conoeption  just  as  definite  as  before. 
That  is  to  say,  we  can  conceive  (though  we  cannot  picture) 
schemes  of  association  in  which  the  rationals  contained  in 
the  real  numbers  m  and  n  play  respectively  the  parts  assigned 
to  P,  Q,  B  and  S,  T  in  schemes  I  and  II,  while  the  rationals 
contained  in  the  real  nuniber  a  take  up  the  rAle  of  p  and  q. 
Further,  we  can  conceive  these  modes  of  association  combined 
into  a  scheme  whose  relation  to  the  schemes  just  described 
is  exactly  that  of  III  to  I  and  II,  the  elements  P,  Q,  B,  8,  T 
being  replaced  by  the  rationals  contained  in  the  real  number 
m  +  n.  We  conclude  that,  the  foregoing  interpretation  of 
the  exponential  notation  being  adopted,  the  relation 

a"  X  a"  =  a"*" 
holds  good  for  any  real  numbers  a>  m,  and  n.  Thus  our  new 
definition  of  the  equivalence  o!"  =  c  has  universal  validity; 
for  it  not  only  coincides  with  the  original  definition  in  the 
case  when  the  symbols  represent  integers  but  also  leads  to 
the  formal  law  with  which  any  admissible  enlargement  of  the 
original  use  of  the  notation  must  comply. 

In  Ex.  LXXIII,  p.  23,  we  saw  that  after  arriving  at  a 
general  definition  of  the  equivalence  ab  =  c  we  had  still  to 
face  the  practical  problem  of  determining  a  value  for  c  when 
a  and  b  are  given.  Similarly,  the  foregoing  definition  of  the 
equivalence  a"*  =  C  must  be  supplemented  by  a  rule  for 
aasigning  to  c  a  numerical  value  to  correspond  to  given  values 
of  a  and  b-  For  this  rule  we  must  return  to  the  method  of 
ch.  XXXIV.,  noting  that,  although  the  definition  studied  in  the 
present  article  apphes  witb  equal  precision  to  integral,  rational, 
and  irrational  values  of  the  variables,  yet  it  is  possible  in  the 
last  two  oases  to  calculate  only  approximately  the  actual 
arithmetical  equivalences. 
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The  teacher  will  observe  that  the  foregoing  argument  carries 
the  analysis  much  farther  than  it  is  taken  in  Ex.  LXXVII, 
and  he  must  decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  to  supplemeat 
the  simpler  discussion  offered  there.  If  he  decides  upon  the 
completer  treatment  he  will  find  it  ooDTenient  to  iatroduce  it 
in  connexion  with  No.  14  of  the  examples.  For  that  example 
is  meant  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  definition  hitherto 
given  of  the  functions 

y  =  log^  and  y  =  a' 
fails  to  secure  complete  generality.  The  proof  is  very  simple. 
Beferriog  to  the  scheme  on  p.  341  of  this  book  we  see  that 
the  logarithm  as  there  defined  is  always  a  multiple  of  a 
rational  number  h{  —  \jp).  Thus,  m  the  function  y  —  logjc, 
y  must  always  be  rational,  and  in  the  function  y  =  a',  x 
must  always  be  rational.  In  the  alternative  definition  of 
Es.  LXXVIII,  g  3,  X,  in  the  fuuctiou  y  =  a',  is  necessarily 
of  the  form  p/q  where  p  and  q  are  integers ;  whence  the 
same  results  follow  again.  Thus  the  antilogaritbm  of  an 
irrational  such  as  ^2  (No.  15)  can  he  defined  only  indirectly. 
In  the  upper  line  of  the  scheme  on  p.  341  there  will  be 
always  one  multiple  of  k  which  is  less  than  J2  while  the 
nest  multiple  above  it  is  greater  than  ^3.  In  oorrespondenoe 
with  this  fact  the  aD(il<^arithm  of  ^2  will  lie  between  a 
certain  power  of  h  and  the  next  higher  power.  The  numerical 
gaps  between  the  two  multiples  and  the  two  powers  constantly 
decrease  as  p  increases  and  may  be  made  less  than  any 
assigned  nuniber  by  taking  p  sufficiently  large.  Thus  anti- 
log  ,J2  may  be  defined  as  the  number  which  always  lies — 
no  matter  how  large  p  may  be — between  the  two  powers  of  h 
which  correspond  to  the  two  multiples  of  k  between  which 
^2  lies. 

The  teacher  will  see  that  these  solutions  of  Nos.  14,  15 
are  independent  of  the  rather  abstruse  argument  of  the  former 
part  of  this  article,  and  are  in  themselveB  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

g  2.  Ess.  LXXIX-LXXXI.  Annuities.  Life  Insurance. — 
From  the  purely  theoretioal  work  of  the  previous  exercises 
we  now  turn  to  topics  of  an  entirely  practical  nature.  The 
teaoher  who  hesitates  to  demand  from  his  students  the 
sustained  abstract  thinking  required  iu  Exs.  LXX-LXXVIII 
may  prefer  to  begin  at  this  point.  The  subject  of  compound 
interest  and  annuities  has  already  received  some  consideration 
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in  Part  I  {Esa.  XXXVI,  0.  LVII,  B,  UX).     The  simple 

treatment  there  given  ie  here  expanded  into  a  doctrine  which 
deals  with  the  essentials  of  the  theory  of  private  annuities, 
public  loans,  and  life  insurance.  These  subjects  are  of  great 
interest  from  both  the  mathematical  and  the  broader  educa- 
tional standpoints.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  apologize 
for  directing  the  student's  attention  to  the  scientific  principles 
involved  in  matters  of  sach  immense  private  and  public 
concern.  The  author  has  attempted  to  make  the  treatment 
as  "  real  "  as  the  necessity  for  brevity  permits.  The  teacher 
should  ensure  the  success  of  this  attempt  by  supplementing 
the  examples  of  the  textbook  by  examples  from  actual  life. 
A  few  well-ohosea  advertisements  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  newspaper,  the  prospectus  of  a  building  society,  and 
the  tables  of  benefits  and  premiums  of  an  insurance  company 
may  be  used  to  secure,  with  an  absurdly  small  expenditure 
of  effort,  a  great  return  in  interest  and  understanding  and  in 
enhanced  respect  for  the  social  value  of  mathematics.  The 
equipment  of  technical  knowledge  needed  to  give  profitable 
instruction  in  this  field  is  small  and  easily  obtainable. 
Wkitaker's  Ahnanack  or  a  similar  publication  is  essential ; 
most  modern  encyclopaedias  and  many  inexpensive  "  business 
handbooks"  provide  the  necessary  explanations  and  com- 
mentaries. The  reader  who  seeks  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
the  mathematical  aspect  of  the  subjects  will  find  what  he 
needs  in  King's  Theory  of  Finance  and  the  exhaustive  Text 
Book  of  the  Institute  of  Actiiaries.^ 

g  3.  Ex.  LXXXII.  The  Exponential  Fufiction  and 
Curve. — In  this  exercise  we  resume,  extend,  and  generalize 
the  study  of  "  growth -curves "  and  their  corresponding 
functions  which  occupied  our  attention  in  Section  III.  In 
that  section  the  growth-curve,  whatever  the  growth-factor, 
was  assumed  always  to  be  in  the  position  in  which  the  or- 
dinate at  the  origin  is  unity.  In  this  "  standard  position  " 
it  corresponds  to  the  function  y  =  r"  where  r  is  the  growth- 
factor.  We  are  now  (i)  to  explore  the  fiinctions  which 
correspond  to  other  positions  of  the  curve,  and  (ii)  tp  see 
that  a  growth-curve  can  always  be  represented  as  correspond- 

'  Part  I  of  the  Text  Book  deals  with  annuitieB-certain,  public 
loans,  etc. — ground  covered  in  a  simpler  but  sufficient  manner  in 
King's  wfxck.  Part  II  deals  vith  the  theory  of  contingent  annuities 
and  life  insurance. 
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ing  to  a  fQDctioti  in  which  r  is  replaced  by  the  "  standard 
growth -fac  tor  "  e. 

In  accordaDce  with  the  pnociple  established  in  chs.  xxv. 
and  Ksvi.  the  graph  of  No.  I,  shifted  through  -  a  scale- 
divisions  horizontally,  corresponds  to  the  function  y  =  »"  "•"  °. 
But  we  have 

y  =  r-*' 

^  k¥' 
where  A  =  r".     Tliis  result  is  independently  evident  from  the 
general  property  of  the  curve  ;  if  the  ordinate  at  the  origin  is 
A  the  ordinate  at  distance  x  muBt  be  Ar'.     The  inverse  fuuc- 
tioa  takes  (No.  2)  two  corresponding  alternative  forms 

y  =  log^j;  and  y  =  log,{a;/A)  =  log^  -  a. 
The  graph  of  the  former  inverse  function  is  obtained  from 
that   of   y  =  r*  by  the  usual  two  steps  of  (i)  turning   the 
original  graph  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  through  a  clockwise 
right  angle,  and  (ii)  revolving  it  about  the  a^-axis  through  180°. 
A  further  lowering  through  a  distance  a  (corresponding  to  the 
leftward  shifting  of  the  original  graph)  produces  the  graph  of 
the  second  inverse  function.     These  principles  are  applied  in 
No,  3  and  the  following  examples.    Thus  in  No.  3  (i)  we  have 
y  =  3(10}' 
-  (10)i-*"(10}- 
=  (10)"  +  <!■•" 
the  substitution  being  made,  of  course,  by  reference  to  the 
table  of  logarithms.     We  conclude  that  the  graph  of  the 
given  function  is  that  of  (10)'  shifted  (approximately)  0-477 
aoale-onits  to  the  left.     Similarly  in  (iv)  we  have 
y  =  Iog,j  27ar 
=  log  a;  +  log  27 
=  log  a;  +  1-431. 
That  is,  the  graph  of  (10)'  has  first  been  rotated  in  its  own 
plane,  then  out  of  its  plane  about  the  ir-axis,  and  then  raised  a 
distance  1-431.      In  No.  4   (iii)  the  graph,  after  shifting, 
corresponds  to 

y=  (3-2)"  +  ''-  13 
=  104-86  (3-2)'  -  13. 
In    No-  10  we  have 

y  =  Ar" 
^  A(^)- 
=.Ae'" 
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where  ^  =i  r.     Applied  in  No.  II  (ii)  this  reeult  gives 
y  =    -  2(0-8)' 
=   _  2e-o-»=. 
since  log.  0-8  =  log.  {1/1-25)  =  0  -  02231  by  the  table  of 
natural  logarithms. 

The  esompleB  in  division  B  are  important  not  only  on 
account  of  their  physical  applications  but  also  (and  especially) 
in  view  of  the  argument  of  the  next  exercisa  They  do  not, 
however,  ofier  any  particular  difficulty.  For  No.  17  (which 
may  be  omitted)  reference  may  be  made  to  pp.  43-5  of  this  book. 

§  4.  Ex.  LXXXIII.  Differential  Formulas.— This  exercise 
deals  with  the  differential  fonnulsa  of  the  exponential  and 
logarithmic  functions,  and  is  very  important  both  for  that 
reason  and  because  it  gives  a  good  occasion  for  revising  the 
whole  doctrine  of  differential  formulce.  The  main  argument 
is  based  upon  the  properties  of  the  exponential  curve  which 
were  brought  to  light  in  ch.  xxxv.  Even  if  the  class  has 
worked  the  examples  (Ex.  LIX)  which  fallowed  that  chapter 
it  will  no  doubt  be  advisable  to  revise  its  conclusions  before 
passing  to  the  present  exercise.  It  will  probably  be  well  also  bo 
revise  the  earlier  work  on  differential  formulte  (oh.  xxvii.,  B). 

Nos.  1-4  prepare  the  way  for  the  main   argument   by 

establishing  certain  properties  of  the  "first  differences"  of 

the    ordinates  of   the    exponential  curve.      No>    I    is   quite 

simple  but  of  fundamental  importance.     We  have 

FQ'  _  ar-**  ^  ar- 

=  r^  -  1 
which  is  obviously  constant  so  long  as  h,  the  distance  between 
the  ordinates,  is  constant.  The  geometrical  argument  of  the 
note  before  No.  5  shows  that  when  /t  is  so  small  that  it  can 
be  treated  as  a  differential  then  the  constant  r'  -  1  assumes 
the  value  log,r .  Sa:.  Since  at  the  same  time  P'Q'  becomes  &y 
the  result  of  No.  1  is  now  the  differential  formula 

^  -  log.r  .8a;  or  ^  =  ar' .  log.r. 

y  o^ 

When  T  =  t  (No.  6)  log  r  =  1,  and  this  equivalence  reduces 
to  the  familiar  result  that  when  y  =  aei' 
hy 


The  remaiDing  osampleB  of  divisioa  A  are  simple  ^plications 
of  this  extremely  important  relation.  No.  II  needs  a 
reference  to  Exeroites,  I,  p.  261.  The  solntion  of  No.  12  is 
as  follows : — 

Since  ^  =  lOe" 

it  follows  that  ^  -  lOe-  +  b. 

Sx 

To  find  the  value  of  the  imdetermined  constant  b  we  note 
that,  when  a;  =  0,  %/&e  =  tan  42°  =  09  nearly.     Hence 

0-9  =10+6 
or  6  =   -  91 

and  ^  =  10«-  -  9-1. 

From  this  relation  again  we  deduce  that 
y  "  lOs"  -  91x  +a 
where  a  is  a  second  constant  to  be  determined  by  the  con- 
sideration that  y  '^  +  12'3  when  x  =  0.     Making  the  sub- 
stitutions we  have 

+  12-3  =  10  +  a 
or  o  =  +  2-3. 

Whence  finally  y  =  lOe*  -  9-13:  +  2-3. 

With  No.  13  we  tarn  to  the  differential  formula  of  the 
logarithmic  function.  Since  the  function  y  =  log^  is  the 
inverse  of  ^  =  r',  it  follows  that  the  differential  formula  of 
the  former  is  the  inverse  of  that  of  the  latter.  That  is  to 
say,  to  find  the  differential  formula  of  log^  we  have  only  to 
interchange  x  and  y  in  the  result  of  No.  5.  When  this 
interchange  is  effected  we  have 


or  {since  log.r  =  1/log,^) 


In  Nos.  16, 17  this  result  is  used  to  demonstrate  in  a  more 
satisfactory  and  comprehengive  way  than  in  Fart  I,  Ex. 
LXIX  the  universal  validity  of  WaUie's  Law.  In  No.  17 
we  have  (since  y  =  3f)  logy  ^  m  logx,  logarithms  being  taken 
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to  base  e.    But  if  we  put  z  ^  log  y  =•  nlogx  vm  have  {as  in 
No.  16) 

8«       1      ,82      n 

whence,  dividing  the  second  result  by  the  first,  we  have 


The  esamplea  in  divisions  B  and  C  are  all  important  and 
should  be  Garefully  worked  and  clearly  understood.  A  weak- 
ness in  this  part  of  the  work  will  be  a  source  of  much  trouble 
at  many  subsequent  points,  and  pains  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  it.  No.  26  is  of  great  historical  importance  and  will 
be  used  more  than  once  in  the  sequel.  The  answer  to  the 
last  part  of  the  question  is,  of  course,  that  there  is  no 
logarithm  of  zero;  thus. when  zero  is  one  of  the  values  of  x 
the  rule  for  the  hyperbolic  area  breaks  down.  In  other 
words,  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  "area-function"  cor- 
responding to  the  "  ordinate-function "  y  =  ajx ;  that  is, 
there  is  no  fujiotion  which  gives  the  whole  area  under  the 
curve  right  from  the  ^-axis.  The  area  may,  however,  be 
calculated  from  an  ordinate  as  near  as  we  please  to  the 
^-axis  provided  that  it  is  not  actually  coincident  with  or  on  the 
other  side  of  it.  This  same  result,  in  modified  forms,  rectus 
in  Nos.  29,  30.  We  have  previously  met  it  (Fart  I,  Ex. 
LXIX,  No.  14)  in  the  form  of  the  statement  that  Wallis's 
Law  breaks  dovm  when  m  =  0. 

The  examples  of  No<  30  imply  a  knowledge  that  the 
differential  formula  of  the  function  y  ~  log,  {x  -f  a)  is 


The  simplest  proof  is  to  consider  the  curve  y  =  log^  and  to 
note  that  the  gradient  ab  the  point  where  the  abscissa  is  x  is 
given  by  Sy/Sa;  =  Ijx.  Lot  the  curve  he  shifted  horizontally 
to  the  left  through  a  distance  a.  Then  the  number  previously 
deDoted  by  x  must  now  be  symbolized  by  ic  -!-  a.  Thus  the 
ordinate- function  becomes  y  =  log,  [x  +  a)  and  the  gradient- 
function  Sy/8a!  =  1/(1  +  a). 
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In  divisioQ  G  the  reUtioo  between  a  differential  formnla 
and  its  primitiTe  is  employed  to  calculate  the  "volnme- 
function  "  of  a  solid  whose  parallel  cross -sections  exemplify 
a  definite  "area-function".  These  examples  are  not  only 
important  as  further  illustra^ons  of  the  power  of  the  method 
in  mensuration ;  in  addition  they  are  valoable  as  preparing 
for  the  general  ideas  of  a  "  derived  function  "  and  "  integral " 
which  are  to  be  reached  in  Section  VIII. 

The  exercise  ends  with  a  few  examples  in  which  ditEerential 
formulas  are  used  to  solve  simple  problems  in  kjnematios. 
These  examples  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  those 
of  Part  I,  Exa.  XXX.  B,  and  LXIX,  C.  In  connexion  with 
them  the  teacher  should  read  again  the  remarks  on  p.  171  of 
this  book  and  the  note  on  p.  353  of  Exercises,  Part  I. 

§  5.  Ex,  LXXXIV.  Supplementary  Examples.— B^tiBion 
Papers  1-4  contain  nothing  but  examples  of  tjrpes  already 
studied  in  Part  I  and  require  no  commentary.  Revision  Paper  5 
(division  E)  presents  in  a  simple  way  the  essentials  of  the 
theory  of  "  scales  of  notatioo  ".  These  examples  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuation  of  those  of  Part  I,  Ex.  XXXJ,  C. 

Division  P  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  Ex. 
LXXXIII.  In  it  the  student  ia  led,  following  the  steps  of 
Lord  Brounoker,  Wallis,  Mercator  and  Gregory,  to  a  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  most  importtmt  "  seriea  "  in  elementary 
mathematics.  These  reaulta  were,  historically,  achievements 
of  the  highest  significance,  not  because  they  made  it  possible 
to  calculate  logarithms  by  processes  easier  than  those  of 
Napier  and  Briggs — for  ^e  work  of  calculating  the  tables 
was  already  accomplished^ — but  because  they  showed  the 
immense  potentialities  of  Wallis 's  method  and  opened 
altogether  new  vistas  in  mathematics.  The  reader  who 
woi^d  understand  how  suggestive  these  pioneer  investigations 
proved  should  seek  access  to  Francis  Maseres'  Scrvptores 
Logarithmiai,  a  monumental  work  in  six  large  volumes, 
published  in  the  last  half  of  the  ei^teenth  century  and  con- 
taining reprints  (and  sometimes  translations)  of  all  the  more 
important  memoirs  which  had  their  origin  in  the  wonderfully 
fruitful  work  of  Napier  and  John  Wallis. 
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"."  The  numbers  in  ordinary  type  refer  bo  the  pages  in  Evxrciiet 
n  Algebra,  Part  II ;  those  in  heavy  type  to  the  pages  of  thi«  book. 


106,  442 
110.  443 
117.  445 
124,  447 
133,  454 
143.457 


LXXXV.  Map  Pbojectiobs  ;  Samson's  Net     . 
LXXXVI.  Cyhndbicai.  Pbojbchomb 
LXXXVIJ,  Mbkcatob  Saiunq    .... 
LXXXVIIL  Obeai  Circle  Sailing 
LXXXIX.  CAi-CTH^TioNe  ob  Gebat  Oikclb  Saiuno 
XC.  Some  AsteonomicaI:  Problems 

XCI.    SUTPLBMBNTAEY  ExAUPLBfi 

A.  Stereographic  projeobions 

B.  Projections  in  general    . 

C.  Aationoinical  problems  . 

D.  Supplemeubal  triangles,  eto.  . 


167,  449 

162,  452 

167,  463 

169,  466 
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CHAPTEB  XLII. 
PROJECTIONS. 

g  1.  ProJBCtions.—Uhe  work  of  the  section  begins  with 
four  exercises  on  the  theory  and  use  of  map  projeotioDB. 
These  serve  a  triple  purpose.  First  they  bring  the  student 
into  close  quarters  with  the  laws  governing  the  spatial  rela- 
tions of  points  upon  a  spherical  surface.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  equally  effective  means  of  bringing  out  the  striking 
diSerenoeB  between  these  laws  and  those  of  plane  geometry. 
Secondly,  they  offer,  probably,  by  far  the  simplest  mode  of 
approadb  to  the  trigouometrical  calculations  by  which  prob- 
lems of  position  on  a  sphere  are  solved.  Thirdly,  they . 
excellent  concrete  instances  of  the  general  notion  of  a  p 
jeotion  or  "transformation" — a  notion  which  must  be  ci 
sidered  as  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  mathematics. 

Speaking  generally,  a  projection  ^  ia  any  rule  or  device 
which,  given  a  set  of  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.  in  a  line,  sur- 
face or  volume,  we  can  obtain  a  second  set  A',  B',  C,  D',  etc. 
in  another  line,  surface  or  volume,  corresponding  to  the  first 
set,  point  by  point.  A  plan  (e.g.  of  a  field)  drawn  to  scale  is 
a  simple  example  of  a  projection,  for  the  essence  of  plan- 
making  is  that  to  every  point  in  the  original  there  shal' 
correspond  a  definite  point  in  the  drawing.  In  the  cas 
plan  lie  whole  of  the  spatial  relations  of  the  original  point 
are  reproduced ;  only  the  metric  scale  is  changed. 
projection  in  general  the  relations  may  all  be  transformed  ; 
it  is  sufficient  if  they  are  transformed  in  any  regular  way 
which  secures  point-to-point  correspondence  between  the 
original  and  the  representation. 

The  cartographer's  problem  is  one  of  projection,  for  be  has 
to  represent  in  a  definite  way  upon  a  flat  sheet  of  paper  the 

'  The  term  is  here  used  to  cover  both  prdeotiona  proper  and 
other  troasformfttiotu.     See  Exerciia,  II,  p.  162. 
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sp&liial  relations  of  points  on  a  sphere.  In  representing  them 
he  is  bound  to  transform  them.  This  fact  makes  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  a  map  and  a  plan.  But  it  is 
possible  so  to  ohooae  the  mode  of  representation  that  some 
given  feature  of  the  original  spaoe-relations  is  preserved. 
Thus  for  the  geographer  it  is  important  that  a  map  should 
represent  correctly  tJie  relative  sizes  of  land  and  sea  surfaces. 
The  cartographer  furnishes  him,  therefore,  with  an  "equal 
area  projection  ".  The  sailor  demands  a  chart  which  shall 
facilitate  the  task  of  navigation.  He  receives,  therefore, 
either  a  "  Meroator,"  a  "gnomonic"  or  a  "  stereographio  " 
projection.  The  point  to  make  clear  in  teaching  is  that  each 
of  these  projections  preserves  something  and  that  the  choice 
of  a  projection  is  determined  by  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used. 

It  shoold  be  added  that  many  of  the  maps  actually  used 
by  geographers  are  not  projections  at  all,  in  the  strict  sense, 
for  the  positions  of  the  representative  points  are  not  deter- 
mined by  a  single  law.  Different  laws  are  used  in  different 
parts  of  the  map.  The  explanation  of  this  usage  is  simple 
but  should  be  given  in  the  geography  lesson.  In  the  mathe- 
matics lesson  attention  should  be  concentrated  upon  pro- 
jections which  have  mathematical  as  well  as  practical  value. 
The  most  important  from  this  point  of  view  are  those  dealt 
with  in  the  exercises.  For  further  information  about  them 
and  about  the  theory  of  map -projections  in  genera),  the 
teacher  may  consult  the  following  works:  Enq/.  Brit.,  art, 
"  Maps  "  ;  Hinks,  Map  Projections. 

Hnally  the  teacher  is  strongly  urged  to  make  a  free  use  of 
the  globe  in  these  lessons.  A  "  blackboard  surface  "  globe 
is  most  useful.  The  geographical  equipment  of  a  secondary 
school  frequently  includes  a  number  of  small  globes  of  this 
kind  which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  individual 
students. 

§  2.  Ex.  LXXXV.  Sanson's  Net. — Sanson's  "  sinusoidal  " 
net  is  chosen  for  the  first  exercise  as  a  simple  taatance  of  an 
equal  area  projection.  The  completed  drawing  is  represented 
in  the  frontispieoe  of  Eo:^cises,  II  (firm  lines).  Its  repro- 
duction is  not  too  laborious  an  exercise  for  an  evening's 
homework,  but  may  be  lightened  by  the  omission  of  alternate 
meridians  and  parallels.  When  the  curves  are  satisfactorily 
drawn  in  pencil  they  should  be  redrawn  in  ink  so  that  the 
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pencil    linee  used  in  Bolving  problems  may  be   rubbed    oat 
wibbout  damB^  to  the  net. 

The  eolation  of  No.  2  is  obvious.  Between  a  given 
meridian  and  the  central  meridian  //360  of  eaob  paraUet  is 
intercepted,  I  being  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the 
meridians.  But  (by  p.  131)  the  length  of  a  parallel  is 
2irr  cos  A,  where  X  is  the  latitude  or  Sirr  ^a  p  it  p  is  the 
distance  in  degrees  from  the  north  or  south  pole  (i.e.  p  = 
90°  -  A),     Hence  the  intercept  of  the  parallel  whose  polar 


IB""''- 

That  is,  the  meridian  is  a  sine  curve  whose  "  amplitude  "  is 
sTi/180. 

The  ciroles  of  Nos.  6,  7,  8  are  represented  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  Exercises,  II  (firm  lines).  It  is  well  to  bring  out 
the  point  of  the  problems  by  cutting  from  a  sheet  of  oard  a 
circular  hole  whose  radius  is  that  of  the  circles  in  question. 
That  is,  the  diameter  must  be  the  chord  between  two  points 
on  the  equator  of  the  globe  separated  by  45° — easily  measured 
by  a  pair  of  compasses  or  dividers.  When  the  card  is  laid 
on  the  globe  with  the  centre  of  the  hole  at  the  prescribed 
point  the  circumference  of  the  hole  passes  through  thespecified 
positions  on  the  globe  in  each  case, 

§  3.  Ex.  LXXXVI.  Lambert's  Wei.—Tbe  importance  (for 
mathematics)  of  Lambert's  projection  is  that  it  leads  to  a.simple 
formula  for  the  area  of  any  belt  of  a  sphere  and  therefore  to  the 
formula  A  =  iirr^  for  the  whole  sphere.  The  argument  in  5  1 
contains  a  point  worthy  ot  special  emphasis,  since  it  involves 
the  principle  upon  which  the  whole  treatment  of  the  calculus 
(Section  VIII)  is  to  be  founded.  It  is  assumed  (i)  that  the 
area  of  a  sphere  lies  between  the  area  of  any  system  of  coni- 
cal surfaces  which  can  be  inscribed  in  it  and  any  similar 
system  in  which  it  can  be  inscribed ;  (ti)  that  as  h  decreases 
the  areas  of  the  inscribed  and  ciroumsoribed  surfaces  continu- 
ally approach  the  area  of  the  sphere  but  can  never  coincide 
with  it.  It  is  shown  that  corresponding  to  each  value  of  h 
there  is  (i)  a  cylinder,  as  high  as  the  sphere  but  of  smaller 
radius,  whose  surface  is  equal  to  that  of  the  inscribed  conical 
system  ;  (ii)  and  another  cylinder,  also  of  equal  height  with 
the  sphere  but  of  larger  radius,  whose  surface  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  circumscribing  conical  system.     It  is  also  shown  that 
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as  k  deoreaBSB  these  oylindere  continually  approach  the 
oyliader  which  curcumacribes  the  sphere  but  can  never  coin- 
cide with  it.     ThuB  we  have  two  series : — 

...  E,  E.  E,  ...  S  ...  I,  I,  I,  I,  -  -  . 
.  .  .  e,  e,  e,  .  .  .  C  ■  ■  ■  i.  *,  i,  i,  ■  ■  ■ 
—a  series  of  external  and  internal  conical  sorfaces  (E,  I)  and 
external  and  internal  cylinders  (e,  i).  The  Es  are  separated 
from  the  Is  by  the  sphere  S;  the  es  from  the  is  by  the 
circumscribing  cylinder  C-  The  members  of  the  respective 
series  approach  S  and  C  endlessly.  That  is  why  no  member 
can  be  represented  as  lying  next  to  S  or  C  ;  it  would  always 
be  possible  to  imagine  another  nearer  still.  But  to  every  E 
an  e  corresponds  and  to  every  I  an  i.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  S  which  divides  the  Es  from  the  Is  must  oorrespond  to 
C  which  divides  the  es  from  the  ia.  That  is  to  say,  the  area 
of  the  sphere  is  identical  with  that  of  the  ciroumscribing 
cylinder  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  sphere's  diameter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  of  proof  leads  to  exact 
results.  It  is,  therefore,  greatly  preferable  to  the  proofs  which 
depend  upon  the  assumption  that  a  narrow  belt  of  the  sphere 
can  itself  be  regarded  as  a  conioal  frustum.  The  student 
always  feels  such  a  proof  unsatisfactory.  It  is  true  that  the 
error,  as  regards  a  single  belt,  may  be  diminished  without 
limit  by  diminishing  its  breadth,  but  the  number  of  the  belts 
are  magnified  in  the  same  proportion.  The  total  effect  of  the 
accumulation  of  errors  remains,  therefore,  uncertain.  In  any 
case  such  a  method  gives  the  area  of  a  system  of  conical 
surfaces,  not  of  the  sphere. 

The  teacher  who  can  command  the  use  of  skilled  fingers 
will  find  it  useful  to  construct  Exercises,  II,  figs.  67  and  68,  in 
wire.  Rotated  by  a  turning  table,  by  a  gyroscopic  top  or 
simply  by  the  fingers,  the  wire  frame  will  give  a  cinemato- 
graphic representation  of  the  sphere  with  the  system  of 
conical  surfaces  and  the  corresponding  cylinder. 

Lambert's  net  is  represented  by  the  broken  lines  of  the 
frontispiece  of  Exercises,  II.  The  same  figure  also  contains 
the  solution  of  No.  5. 

Section  B  of  this  exercise  gives  an  interesting  anticipation 
of  the  results  of  " di£ferentiating "  and  "integratmg"  the  sine 
and  cosine  of  an  angle.  A  class  which  has  not  worked  through 
Part  I  will  need  an  explanation  of  the  terms  •'  area-function  " 
and  "  ordinate-function  ".     See  oh.  xxvu.,  A. 
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The  examples  oq  the  "  oentral  cylindrical "  net  Berve  a 
two-fold  piirpoae.  First,  the  net  offers  a  usefal  contrast  to 
Lambert's.  In  the  latter  the  distance  of  a  parallel  froin  the 
equator  is  r  sin  \  and  can,  therefore,  never  esceed  r.  In  the 
former  (No.  13  (ii))  it  ia  r  tan  X  and  therefore  increases  end- 
lessly as  the  latitude  increases.  Thus  it  is  theoretically  im- 
possible to  show  the  north  and  south  poles  in  a  central 
cylindrical  projection,  and  practically  inconvenient  to  show 
mnch  beyond  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles.  Secondly,  the 
net  is  our  first  example  of  a  "geometrical  projection  "  (Sx. 
XCI,  §  4).  It  is  generally  possible  to  purchase  from  an 
ironmonger  a  wire  frame  of  the  kind  used  to  protect  naked 
gas  flames  in  workshops  and  theatres.  The  wires  often  give 
a  passable  imitation  of  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  on  a 
globe.  By  means  of  a  lighted  candle  with  its  flame  at  the 
centre  the  shadows  of  the  wire  may  actually  be  cast  on  to  a 
paper  cylinder  held  roand  the  frame. 

5  4.  Ex.  LXSXVII.  Mercator  SaiUng. — In  this  exercise 
we  resume  the  problems  in  navigation  studied  in  Exs.  XIX 
and  XX.^  When  a  sailor  has  in  contemplation  a  voyage  of 
some  himdreds  of  miles  be  cannot  regard  the  surface  of  the  sea 
as  a  plane.  It  becomes  essential,  therefore,  to  have  a  method 
by  which  to  guide  his  ship  from  port  to  port.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  two  methods  in  actual  use.  The  first  ("  Mer- 
cator sailing  ")  aims  at  finding  the  "  rhumb  line  "  which  will 
carry  the  sailor  from  port  to  port  without  any  change  of  direc- 
tion. That  is  the  subject  of  Ex.  LXXXVII.  The  second 
method  aims  at  determining  the  shortest  track  between  the  two 
ports.  That  is  studied  in  the  next  exercise.  The  student  is 
usually  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  the  "  straight "  course  is 
not  also  the  shortest.  It  is  well  to  keep  the  discovery  back 
untU  Ex.  LXXXVII  is  finished. 

The  teacher  will  note  in  g  3  of  this  exercise  a  repetition  in 
essence  of  the  argument  emphasized  above  on  p.  444.  He 
will  also  recognize  that  the  graphic  method  of  §  3  is  a  device 
for  obtaining  a  practical  solution  of  the  integral  J  sec  0 .  h6. 
A  theoretical  solution  is  given  at  a  later  stage  (Ex.  GX,  D). 
By  following  the  directions  the  class  should  arrive  at  the 
following ; — 

'  It  ia  not  necessary  to  have  worked  these  eierciaeB  in  order  to 
proceed  with  tbe  present  one. 
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Tablb  of  Mbkidiokal  Fabts.^ 


Lat. 

5°       10°        15°       20°       25°       30°           36" 

40° 

Pta. 

601    1005    1518     2042    25-83   31-47     37-40 

43-71 

Lat. 

46°       50°       55°        60°       65°        70°       [75°] 

[80°] 

Pte. 

60-50    57-91    6613    75-46    86-31    99-43    [11617] 

[139-fi) 

The  examples  in  division  A  of  the  exercise  can  be  solved  h 
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a  Meroator  net  which  ooctaiaa  180°  of  longitnde  and  70°  of 
latitude  on  one  aide  of  the  eqnator.  One  t^lf  of  such  a  net 
is  represented  in  fig.  101,  In  different  problems  the  left-hand 
'  The  unit  ia  the  length  of  a  dtgree  along  the  equator.  In  the 
larger  tables  (e.g.  Chambers')  the  unit  ia  the  length  of  a  minute 
ftlong  th«  equator. 
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edge  of  the  net  must  be  taken  to  represent  different  meridians. 
In  dealing  with  places  south  of  the  equator  the  net  must  be 
inverted. 

Taking  the  left-hand  edge  to  be  the  meridian  of  100° 
W,  the  straight  line  A'B'  represents  the  rhumb  line  of  Ex. 
LSSXVm,  No.  6.  The  curved  line  represents  the  great 
circle  track  joining  the  same  two  points.  The  angle  between 
A'B'  and  the  meridian  through  A'  is  the  course  which  would 
take  a  ship  from  A'  to  B'  without  change  of  direction.  Gall 
it  a,  and  let  /  be  the  difference  of  longitude  between  A'  and  B' 
— that  is  the  length  of  the  parallel  through  B'  measured  in 
equator-degree  units.  Finally  let  vii  and  m^  be  meridional  parts 
corresponding  to  the  latitudes  of  A  and  B.  That  is  let  m,  and 
m^  be  the  distances  in  equator- degree  units  of  A'  and  B'  from 
the  base  line  of  the  net.  Then  we  have 
tan  a  =■  ^/(mj  -  m,). 
This  is  the  solution  of  No-  12. 

To  calculate  the  distance  D  between  A  and  B  we  suppose 
the  track  to  be  broken  up  into  pieces  so  short  that  the  whole 
of  a  piece  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  latitude.  If  d 
be  the  length  of  such  a  pieoe  in  miles  then  d  cos  a  gives  the 
north  and  south  distance  in  miles  between  its  two  ends. 
Sinoe  «  is  the  same  for  each  piece  D  cos  a  is  the  distance  in 
miles  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  tbrou^  A  and  B. 
But  each  mUe  is  a  minute  of  a  degree.  Henoe  the  difference 
of  latitude  in  degrees  is  D  c(»  a/60.  Thus,  given  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude  and  the  course,  the  rhumb-line  distance  can  at 
once  be  found  (No.  14). 

§  5.  Ex.  LXXXVIII.  Great  Circle  SaiUng.—This  exercise 
is  of  great  importance  because  the  spherical  trigonometry  of 
the  nest  two  exercises  is  based  upon  it.  It  should,  however. 
give  no  difficulty  to  teacher  or  student.  The  wire  frame  of 
§  3  above  serves  usefully  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  both 
the  polar  and  meridian  gnomonic  nets.  Fig.  102  shows  (on  a 
reduced  scale)  the  polar  gnomonic  net  of  No.  2.  In  No.  3 
the  pole  and  the  parallels  are  supposed  to  be  south  of  the 
equator,  in  No.  5  north.  The  straight  line  A'B'  in  fig.  102 
gives  the  solution  of  No.  5,  the  curved  line  that  of  No.  7, 
while  the  lines  joining  A'B'  in  fig.  101  are  the  solution  of 
No.  6. 

The  argument  of  §  3  of  the  exercise  is  usefully  supplemented 
by  a  model  which  can  be  constructed  with  little  difficulty.     A 
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child's  india-rubber  ball  about  17  cms.  in  diamater  is  blaokened. 
A  figure  BAP  eonBialing  of  a  great  circle  track  and  two 
meridian  segments  is  drawn  on  it  in  white  paint.  The 
sphere  is  placed  in  contact  with  an  upright  sheet  of  glass,  the 
line  OP  being  horizontal.  Exercises,  II,  fig.  72,  is  drawn  on 
stiff  card,  the  arcs  PA,  AB,  BP,  having  the  radius  of  the  ball. 
The  card  is  cut  along  the  arcs  and  cut  half  through  along  the 
hues  A'P,  PB',  B'A'.  The  three  truncated  triangles  are  bent 
down  and  bound  together  with  tape  along  their  edges  AA'  and 
BB',  and  are  placed  so  that  the  arcs  PA,  AB,  AP,  rest  on  the 


painted  arcs  on  the  ball,  while  FA'B'  rests  against  the  glass. 
Finally,  narrow  strips  of  paper  are  stuck  on  the  other  side  of 
the  glass  covering  the  edges  of  the  cardboard.  The  mechanism 
of  the  projection  can  in  this  way  be  made  dear  to  a  class. 
The  cardboard  can  be  removed,  leaving  the  triangle  on  the  ball 
and  its  projection  on  the  glass.  Indeed  the  cai^board  itself, 
without  the  ball  and  glass,  makes  a  very  useful  model,  since 
it  exhibits  at  the  same  time  the  spherical  triangle  and  its 
plane  projection.  Whether  this  model  is  used  or  not,  each 
student  should  make  (and  keep  for  futiu%  use)  the  simple 
paper  model  of  No.  p. 
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To  solve  No.  12  mark  the  positions  of  HodoIuIq  (A')  and 
Yokohama  (B')  on  the  polar  gnomonio  net,  transfer  the 
triangle  PA'B'  to  a  sheet  of  paper  and  complete  the  oonstruo- 
tion  of  Exercises,  II,  fig.  72.  Bisect  the  angle  A'OB'  by  OC 
cutting  A'B'  in  C.  Mark  the  corresponding  point  C  in  the 
gnomonic  net  Euid  read  its  latitude  and  longitude. 

Fig.  103  shows  the  meridian  gnomonio  net  of  No.  13,  The 
strai^t  line  acrc^s  it  gives  the  solution  of  No.  14.     To  meet 


the  requirements  of  the  problem  the  central  meridian,  thoi^h 
marked  zero,  is  takes, to  be  the  meridian  of  30°  W.  If  it  had 
been  taken  (for  example)  as  the  meridian  of  40°  W.  or  25°  W. 
the  actual  position  of  the  line  would  have  been  different  in 
the  diagram,  bnt  the  answers  to  the  questions  set  would  have 
been  the  same.      This  statement  should  be  verified. 

Fig.  104  gives  the  diagram  described  in  §  5.  It  is  im- 
portant in  connexion  with  the  formulee  of  right-angled  spherical 
triangles  (Ex.  LXXXIX,  No.  25). 

§  6.  Supplementary  Work  :  The  Stereograpkui  Projection. — 
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To  division  A  of  the  BQpplementary  Bi.  XGI  lu-e  relegated 
two  more  projections.  Of  those  the  etereographic  will  well 
repay  study  if  the  necessary  time  can  be  aJEEorded.  It  has 
two  beautiful  properties :  (i)  any  circle  on  the  sphere  is 
projected  ae  a  circle,  and  (ii)  the  angle  at  which  the  pro- 
jections of  any  two  curves  cross  one  another  is  the  same  as 
the  angle  at  which  the  actual  curves  cross  upon  the  surface 
of  the  sphere.  The  arguments  required  to  establish  these 
truths  give  excellent  work  for  the  student.  Taken  together 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  net  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  globe  they  also  make  the  projection  a  useful  one 


in  connexion  with  great  circle  sailing  problems.  Unlike  the 
gnomonic  projection  it  shows  the  correct  course  at  any 
moment  of  a  ship  which  is  sailing  along  a  great  circle. 

Fig.  105  shows  the  net  described  in  No.  4  together  with  the 
projections  of  the  three  circles  mentioned  in  the  examples. 
It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  also  circles. 

The  stereographio  projection  also  gives  the  easiest  means 
of  studying  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle.  It 
is  easy  to  use  it  to  demonstrate  that  the  sum  must  always 
exceed  two  right  angles  (No.  II).  It  is  left  to  the  teacher  to 
point  out  that  the  larger  the  sphere  the  greater  will  be  the 
diameter  of  the  great  circles  on  it,  for  sphere  and  great  circles 
have  the  same  radius.  Thus  if,  in  the  fig.  of  No.  II,  AS', 
AC  and  the  angle  B'AC  remain  of  constant   size  but  the 
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epbere  beoomes  larger,  the  diameter  B'B"  will  inoreaee  and 
the  angle  B'B"C'  (TChich  ie  half  the  spherioal  excess)  wUl 
diminlBh  and  approach  zero.  On  the  other  hand,  if  AB' 
and  AC  increase,  ainoe  the  diameter  of  the  great  circle  re- 
mains constant,  the  spherical  excess  increases.  We  may 
conolade,  then,  that  the  larger  the  sphere  or  the  Bmaller  the 


Fia.  105. 
triangle  the   smaller  is  the  spherioal  excess;  and   that  the 
smaller  the  sphere  or  the  larger  the  triangle  the  greater  the 
spherical  excess. 

The  teacher  may,  if  he  feels  disposed,  refer  to  the  speculation 
that  points  in  what  we  think  of  ae  plane  surfaces  map  have 
really  the  spatial  relations  which  characterize  the  sm:faoe  of 
a  large  sphere.  Measurement  can  inform  us  only  that  the 
sum  of  |he  finglea  of  a  triangle  is  approximately  18& ;  it 
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cannot  decide  whether  apparent  deviations  from  that  aum 
are  due  to  defective  observation  or  a  real  ourvature  in  space. 
The  only  way  to  settle  the  question  would  be  to  measure  the 
angles  of  an  extremely  large  triangle  (such  as  that  marked 
out  by  the  centres  of  three  fixed  stars)  in  which  the  spherical 
excess  (if  it  exists)  might  be  expected  to  show  itself.  The 
speculation  can  be  continued  furUier.  We  can  suppose  that 
space  has  a  property  to  be  described  metaphorically  as  a 
negative  curvative  the  effect  of  ^rfiioh  would  be  to  give  every 
triangle  a  "  spherical  defect "  increasing  in  magnitude  with 
its  size.  This  hypothesis  is  also  one  which  cannot  be  tested 
so  long  as  we  are  confined  to  the  relatively  minute  triangles 
of  earth,  but  may  nevertheless  be  true. 

The  teacher  who  finds  himself — and  his  pupils — attracted  by 
such  ideas  is  advised  to  refer  to  Prof.  Garalaw's  translation  of 
Bonola's  Non-Eudidian  Geometry  (Open  Court  Publ.  Co.) ; 
Clifford's  Philosophy  of  the  Pwe  ScteiKea  ("  Lectures  and 
Essays,"  Vol.  I) ;  Stalto's  Concepts  of  Modern  Physics  (Int. 
Scientific  Series)  may  also  be  consulted.  The  subject  has 
now  an  enormous  literature. 

§  7.  Supplementary  Work;  Projections  in  Oeneral. — In 
division  B  of  the  supplementary  exercise  the  student  is  led 
first  to  summarize  the  properties  which  he  has  found  in  map 
projections  and  then  to  generalize  the  idea  of  projection. 
Nothing  substantial  need  be  added  to  what  is  said  in  the 
exercise  and  in  g  1  of  this  chapter.  Beference  may,  however, 
be  made  to  the  brief  discussion  (in  §  7  of  the  exercise)  of  one- 
to-one  correspondence  between  the  points  of  a  straight  iinfi^ 
and  a  plEUie — a  notion  which  is,  perhaps,  best  approached 
by  means  of  the  study  of  projection.  It  will  be  recognized 
that  the  elaboration  of  this  idea  is  far  too  difficult  for  an 
elementary  course ;  nevertheless  it  is  convenient  to  introduce 
it  if  only  to  show  that  it  is  difficult  and  must,  therefore,  be 
treated  with  respect.  Moreover,  taken  with  Ex.  LXXI,  the 
discussion  helps  to  illuminate  the  difficult  but  important  idea 
that  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  "infinite,"  just  as  there  is  of 
"finite,"  numbers,  each  possessed  of  its  own  individuality 
and  properties  (see  p.  408). 

The  argument  relies  too  much  upon  geometrical  intuition 
to  be  really  satisfactory,  but  it  may  awaken  interest  in  the 
question. 

The  interesting  point  which  emerges  from  the  disou^ion 
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is  that  although  a  surface  costaina  an  "  infinite  "  number  of 
separate  lines,  each  possessing  au  "  infinite "  number  of 
points,  yet  the  points  in  any  surface  and  in  any  line  must 
be  considered  to  have  the  same  nomber,  for  they  can  be 
brought  into  one-to-one  correspondence.  The  teacher  who 
wishes  to  follow  the  subject  further  should  turn  to  Young's 
Fundamental  Concepts  {Leot.  XVI)  or  Eussell's  Principles 
of  Mathematics.  Purther  brief  references  to  it  will  also  be 
found  in  Ch.  LII  and  in  Ex.  CSVI.i 

'  The  following  title  should  be  added  to  the  works  recommended 
at  the  end  of  §  1  :  Mary  Adams,  A  Little  Book  on  Map-Projection 
(Geo.  Philip  &  Co.).  The  teacher  will  find  thia  book  (which 
appeared  t(K>  late  for  mention  in  the  test)  extremely  lucid  and 
informative. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  TBIGONOMETBY  OF  SPHERICAL  TBIANGLES. 

§  1.  The  Programme. — Ess.  LXXXIX  and  XG  iavestigate 
the  application  of  trigonometrioal  formulie  to  problems  con- 
oemiDg  the  relations  of  points  upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 
The  problems  whioh  are  of  practical  importance  here  fall  into 
two  classes.  In  the  first  are  those  of  the  navigator  and  the 
BQrveyor  who  b&ve  to  deal  with  points  upon  an  actual  spheri- 
cal surface.  In  the  second  are  the  problems  of  the  astronomer 
who  finds  it  convenient  to  state  his  problems  in  the  form  of 
problems  about  points  upon  a  sphere,  though  the  sphere  is 
only  imaginary,  or  at  most  a  model  representing  in  an  easily 
intuitable  form  his  observations  upon  the  stars.  A  few  ad- 
ditional problems  of  almost  purely  geometrical  interest  are 
relegated  to  the  supplementary  exercise  (division  D)  and  may, 
without  serious  loss,  be  omitted. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  in  ch.  xxxvm.,  g  3  that  the 
technical  apparatus  needed  for  mastering  everything  of  first- 
rate  importance  in  this  field  is  quite  small  in  extent.  It  does  not 
go  beyond  the  fundamental  formula  of  spherical  triangles  : — 
cos  a  =  cos  b  cos  c  +  sin  6  sin  <;  cos  A  .  (1) 
the  three  formulES  of  right-angled  triangles  :^ 

flin  A  =  sin  a/sin  c         .         .  ■     (2) 

cos  A  =  tan  fi/tan  c        .        .         ■     (3) 
tan  A  «•  tan  a/sin  b        .  •     {^) 

and  the  derived  formula : — 

sin  a      sin  ft       sin  c  .  , 

an  A  ^  sin  E  ^  sin  C  '  '  '  ^  ' 
The  "  snpplemental  formulte"  corresponding  to  these  are 
given  (as  a  cheap  luxury)  in  the  supplementary  exercise,  hot 
"Napier's  analogies,"  and  other  complications  introduced  in 
order  to  obtain  formulae  adapted  to  logarithmic  computation 
are  entirely  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  ordinary  student 
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and  are  therefore  omitted  Eiltogether.  The  claseifioatioD  of 
problems  into  aii  "  oaaes  "  (including  the  "  ambiguous  ease  " 
with  its  formidable  array  of  Bub-diviaions)  is  also  excluded  as 
an  enterprise  from  which  the  ordinary  student  is  likely  to 
gain  very  little  profit. 

g  2.  Ex.  LXXXIX.  Navigation  Problems.— Division  A  of 
this  exercise  is  devoted  to  establishing  the  fundamental  for- 
mula (1)  of  g  1.  The  formula  is  reached  by  considering  a 
concrete  problem  in  navigation — namely  to  find  the  great 
circle  distance  between  places  whose  latitudes  and  longitude 
difference  are  given.  This  problem  has  already  been  solved 
graphically  in  Ex.  LXXXVIII.  The  solution  by  formula  de- 
mands nothing  more  than  the  application  of  simple  trigono- 
metry to  Eaxrcises,  II,  fig,  72.  The  student  is  told  (No.  l) 
to  take  this  figure  (or  the  paper  model  which  he  made  in 
Ei.  LXXXVIII,  No.  9)  and  to  enter  against  each  side  an  ex- 
pression for  its  length  in  terms  of  the  data. 

In  the  triangle  OA'P  it  is  obvious  that  OP  =  r,  PA'  =  ri&ap^ 
and  OA'  =  r  seep,.  But  OA'  in  this  triangle  is  identical  with 
OA'  in  the  triangle  OA'B',  tor  when  the  two  triangles  are 
folded  respectively  about  PA'  and  A'B'  the  similarly  lettered 
edges  fall  together.  Thus  in  the  triangle  A'OB'  we  have  OA' 
=  r  sec  p^,  and  in  the  same  way  OB'  =  r  see  p^-  ^'^  ""^ 
triangle  PA'B'  we  can  now  write : — 

(A'B')i*  =  r^tan^jjj  +  r'  tan^js^  -  2r*  tanpj  tanpjCosZ 
and  in  the  triangle  OA'B' 

(A'B')^  ■■  r^  sea'  p,  +  r^  aec^Pj  -  2r^  seopi  secp^  coaD. 
Equating  these  expressions,  cancelling  the  i^  throughout,  and 
remembering   that  sec^  a  —  tan^  a  —  I,   we  reach    the   first 
equivalence  of  No.  4  from  which  the  formula  for  cos  D  follows 
at  once. 

In  the  first  instance  this  formula  ia  proved  only  for  cases 
which  can  be  represented  by  Exerdses,  II,  fig.  72 — that  is, 
when  the  track  AB  does  not  cross  the  equator.  In  §  2  of  the 
exercise  the  formula  is  without  difBculty  shown  to  hold  good 
equally  when  this  restriction  is  removed. 

So  far  the  student  has  dealt  only  with  concrete  problems 
abont  great  circle  distances,  etc.  In  division  C,  g  3,  he  is 
firat  tau^t  to  see  that  the  methods  used  in  these  problems 
are  applicable  whenever  we  are  dealing  with  a  figure  composed 
of  the  arcs  of  three  ^greaC  circles,  and  that  the  fundamental 
formula  can  be  applied,  under  proper  conditions,  to  deter- 
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mine  any  side  or  angle  of  auch  a  figure.  At  this  point  Hie 
term  "  spherical  triangle  "  is  first  iDtroduoed.  The  idea  of 
the  angle  bet^reen  two  "  sides  "  of  a  spherioal  triangle  needs 
careful  attention.  The  paper  model  can  here  be  used  again 
with  useful  effect. 

In  g  4  the  important  special  case  of  the  right-angled 
spherical  triangle  is  consid^^.  The  method  of  treatment 
depends  upon  the  f&ot  that  the  gnomonic  projection  can,  in 
this  case,  be  made  to  preserve  unchanged  both  the  right  angle 
and  one  of  the  other  angles  of  the  figure  on  the  sphere. 
Thus,  when  C  is  the  right  angle  and  the  plane  of  the  projeo- 
tioQ  makes  contact  with  the  sphere  at  A,  we  have  AB'  =  r  tan  c, 
AC  —  r  tan  b  and  (since  the  angle  A  is  oonserved) 
cos  A  =  tan  f)/ban  c. 

If,  in  this  projection,  AB'  and  AC  are  regarded  (like  FA' 
and  PB'  in  Exercises,  II,  fig.  72)  as  meridians  we  have  no 
direct  information  about  the  length  of  B'C  and  can,  therefore, 
derive  no  expressions  for  sia  A  and  tan  A.  If,  however  (as 
suggested  in  No.  25),  A  be  regarded  as  the  crossing  point  of 
the  central  meridian  and  the  equator  of  fig.  103,  AC  as  a  part 
of  the  equator  and  B'C  as  a  meridian,  we  have  a  means  of 
supplying  values  to  all  the  sides  in  the  projection,  and  (since 
the  angles  A  and  G  are  again  conserved)  can  at  once  obtain 
expressions  for  all  the  trigonometrical  ratios  of  A.  The  figure 
required  is,  of  course,  fig.  104. 

In  division  D  these  formulae  are  used  to  solve  various  prob- 
lems with  regard  to  great  circle  paths  on  a  sphere.  Most  of 
these  are  couched  in  the  form  of  questions  in  which  the 
latitude,  longitude  and  course  of  a  ship  are  to  be  expressed 
with  reference  to  the  "  vertex  "  of  its  track — that  is,  the  point 
where  the  tfack  comes  nearest  to  the  pole  or  where  the 
perpendicular  great  circle  from  the  pole  meets  it.  The  results 
of  these  problems  are  generalized  and  summarized  in  No.  35' 
The  formulfe  indicated  in  this  example  play,  with  regard  to  a 
great  circle,  the  same  part  as  the  formula 

y  =  ax  +  b 
plays  with  regard  to  a  straight  line  in  a  plane.  That  is,  they 
enable  us  to  determine  whether  a  given  point  is  or  is  not 
ntuated  upon  a  given  great  circle.  The  variety  of  the  formnUe 
which  serve  this  purpose  is  due  to  the  fact  ttiat  the  position 
of  a  point  on  a  great  circle  may  be  fixed  by  any  two  out  of 
three  coordinates :  namely,  its  latitude,  its  longitude,  and  its 
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dietADoe  from  the  vertex.  In  No,  35  (i)  the  coordinates  to 
be  used  are  the  co-latitude  and  longitude.  We  are  supposed  to 
know  AB  ( =  p),  BC  { =  P)  and  the  angle  at  C  ( =  90°).  The 
angle  at  B  is  L  -  t.     Hence  by  formula  (3)  (p.  434)  we  have 

cos  (L  -  J)  =  tan  P/tan  p, 
a  formula  whioh  may  be  regarded  as  stating  the  relation 
between  the  values  of  the  variables  I  and  p  for  cdl  points  along 
thfe  great  circle  whose  vertex  is  at  (L,  P).  Similarly  in  No. 
35(iv)  weknowBC{=  P),AC{=  d)  and  the  angle  C  ( =  90") 
and  have  to  find  a  formula  for  AB  (=  p).  In  this  case  we 
use  the  fundamental  formula  (1)  which  reduces  (o 

cos  p  «  COS  F  cos  d 
— an  expression  which  states  the  relation  between  p  and  d  for 
all  points  in  a  great  circle  whose  vertex  is  in  latitude  90°  -  P. 

Lastly,  these  formulee  make  it  possible  to  determine  the 
direction  of  a  great  circle  at  any  point — that  is  the  angle  at 
which  it  crosses  one  of  a  given  system  of  meridians.  Thus  in 
No.  35  {v)  we  are  to  determine  A  (=  a),  given  BO  (—  P), 
AB  (=  p)  and  C  (-  90^.  By  formula  (2)  (p.  454)  the  re- 
quired relation  is 

sin  a  —  sin  P/sinp. 

g  3.  Ex.  XC.  Astronomical  Problems. — The  first  two  ex- 
amples are  intended  to  suggest  the  use  of  gnomonic  pro- 
jections in  recording  the  positions  of  the  stars  at  a  given 
moment.  The  lines  inscribed  upon  the  roof  of  the  imaginary 
cubical  room  will  form  a  polar  gnomonic  net  in  which  lines 
of  equal  azimuth  take  the  place  of  the  meridians  of  Ex. 
LXXXVIII,  and  circles  of  equal  altitude  the  place  of  the 
parallels  of  latitude,  while  the  pole  of  the  former  net  becomes 
the  zenith.  The  walls  will  be  inscribed  with  four  meridian 
gnomonic  nets  in  which  the  horizon  takes  the  place  of  the 
equator.  The  complete  net  of  No.  2  is  represented  in  fig. 
106. 

If  the  cubical  room  is  tipped  about  its  northern  edge 
through  an  angle  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  of 
observation  (g  3,  No.  3)  the  azimuth  lines  become  lines  of 
equal  right  ascension  or  equal  hour-angle,  the  altitude  lines 
become  hoes  of  equal  declination,  the  horizon  becomes  the 
"  celestial  equator  "  and  the  zenith  the  "  celestial  pole  ".  If 
"  stars  "  are  stuck  on  to  the  glass  so  as  to  represent  the 
complexion  of  the  sky  when  the  "  first  point  of  Aries  "  is  on 
the  meridian  (i.e.  when  the  sidereal  clock  registers  0  h.  0  m. 
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0  3.),  the  room  must  be  re-oriented  to  represeDt  the  sky  at 
another  hour  (No-  4)-  Thua  when  the  sidereal  dock  registera 
3  h.  the  roof  must  have  revolved  in  its  own  plane  through 
an  angle  of  45°  (  =  15°  x  3).  It  should  be  noted  that  since 
the  sidereal  clock  gains  about  4  m.  a  day  npon  the  solar 
clock  the  interval  measored  in  units  of  solar  time  will  be 
3  h,  -  4  m.  X  ^  =.  2  h.  59  m,  30  s.  For  naked-eye  ob- 
servations this  difference  is,  of  course,  negligi 


225°  JItf  195°  N  165°  150° 
Pio.  106. 
A  revolving  cubical  room  is  obviously  a  practical  impossi- 
bility, but  it  is  easy  to  gain  most  of  the  advantages  it  has  to 
offer  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  altitude  circles  inscribed 
on  the  roof  and  suppressing  the  sides.  We  thus  obtain  the 
perfectly  practicable  star-net  of  Nos.  5  and  6.  Buoh  a  net 
should  certainly  be  made  and  mounted  in  the  way  desorit)ed 
in  Mo.  6.  The  positions  of  a  number  of  prominent  stars 
should  be  entered  upon  it.'     The  card  should  be  lield  (No.  6) 

'  The  following  is  &  Hatiafactory  minimum  list :  the  Pole  Star, 
the  seven  bright  stiile  of  the  Plongh,  the  "  W  "  of  Cassiopeia,  the 
stars  Vega  and  Capella.    The  R.A.  and  Deol.  of  tlieae  stars  may  be 
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SO  that  the  line  joioing  its  centre  to  the  eye  is  paraJlel  to  the 
axis  of  the  aky's  rotation  and  hag  a  length  equal  to  the  radius 
assumed  in  oonstructing  the  net.  The  B.A.  line  whose 
graduation  is  identical  viith  the  momentary  reading  of  the 
sidereal  clock  should  point  from  the  pole  of  the  card  towards 
the  zenith.  The  "  stars  "  on  the  card  will  then  be  identical 
in  position  with  the  stars  in  the  sky.'  The  position  of  the 
horizon  can  be  indicated  permanently  by  a  slight  addition  to 
the  apparatus.  Fix  a  strip  of  cardboard  or  paper  across  the 
base  in  such  a  way  that  the  oironlar  chart  can  tnm  round 
beneath  it.  Arrange  that  its  upper  edge  (where  it  is  a  chord 
of  the  circular  chart)  shall  touch  the  circle  whose  polar 
distance  is  equal  to  the  latitude  (or  whose  declination  is 
equal  to  the  co-latitnde).  If  the  chart  is  now  held  in  the 
position  prescribed  above  and  with  the  edge  of  the  paper 
strip  horizontal,  the  latter  as  viewed  by  the  eye  will  coincide 
with  the  horizon.  Any  "  star  "  which  is  below  the  edge  of 
the  strip  will  be  invisible.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  to 
determine  the  sidereal  times  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  any 
star  which  is  represented  on  the  chart. 

Nos.  9  to  14  illustrate  the  way  in  which  observations 
of  the  altitude  of  a  star  on  crossing  the  meridian  can  be 
used  to  determine  latitude.  They  prepare  the  way  for  the 
study  of  the  way  in  which  this  same  determination  is  con- 
stantly made  at  sea  by  observations  on  the  meridian  altitude 
of  the  sun. 

g  i.  The  use  0/  Trigonometrical  Formula. — In  §  4  the  as- 
tronomical globe  is  introduced  as  a  convenient  means  of  re- 
presenting the  observed  facts  of  stellar  movement.  It  then 
becomes  obvious  that  the  formulas  of  spherical  triangles  can 
be  used  to  solve  numerous  problems  by  oaloulation.  The 
problems  here  considered  almost  all  resolve  themselves  into 

read  from  any  etar-map^for  eiample  from  those  contained  in  Ball's 
Popular  Owide  to  the  Heavtn*  (G«o.  Philip  &  Son).  tHiitakeT"* 
Almanack  also  gives  the  poaitions  of  most  of  them. 

'  To  find  the  Bidereal  time  at  a  given  moment  take  from 
Whitak^r'i  Almanack  the  sidereal  time  at  noon  on  the  day  in 
questioQ  and  add  the  time  of  the  oheervation.  Thus  on  2  May, 
1913,  the  sidereal  time  at  noon  was  2  h.  39  m.  10  b.  The  sidereal 
time  at  7.30  p.m.  was,  therefore,  praotioall;  10  h.  10  m.  The 
difference  between  sidereal  and  solar  units 'ia  here  ignored  since 
onl;  approximate  reanlts  are  needed. 
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the  determmatioQ  of  the  altitude  and  azimath  of  a  star 
whose  hour-angle  and  deoliuatioo  are  given — or  into  the  con- 
verse problem.  The  analogy  of  the  problem  of  No.  15  mth 
that  of  calonlating  a  great  circle  distance  should  be  made 
clear — ^preferably  with  the  help  of  a  globe.  The  zenith  dis- 
tance may  be  regarded  as  the  great  circle  distance  between 
the  zenith  and  the  star.  The  o&er  two  Bides  of  the  spherical 
triangle  are  the  polar  distances  of  the  zenith  and  the  star — 
the  former  being,  of  course,  a  constant  for  a  given  place  of 
observation,  l^e  hour-angle  takes  the  place  of  the  dlEfer- 
ence  of  longitude  between  the  two  ends  of  the  great  circle 
track.  The  method  of  determining  the  azimuth  is  expl^ned 
in  No.  16. 

The  solution  of  No.  21  is  as  follows.     As  usual  the  formula 
should  be  rememAered  in  the  form  (1)  but  used  in  form  (2)  : — 

a  =  54"  23',  .      «  =  17°  35'  38",  X  =  42°  18' 


cosSi 

xwX 

2ai 

coa(X  +  a) 

+  CO 

h(X- 

■J) 

^5^ 

+  d)  +  co 

«(X 

-  a) 

0-8645 

30° 

11' 

2I1. 

.  Om. 

44  a. 

That  is,  the  observation  took  place  2  h.  0  m.  44  s.  after  Saturn 
crossed  the  meridian.  Since  this  passage  occurred  at  3  h.  41  m. 
27  s.  by  the  sidereal  dock  the  sidereal  time  of  the  observa- 
tion must  have  been  5  h.  42  m.  11  s.  But  the  sidereal  time 
at  noon  was  20  h.  20  m.  41  s.  The  observation  was,  therefore, 
made 

24  h.  +  5  h.  42  m.  11  e.  -  20  h.  20  m.  41  s.  =  9  h.  31  m.  30  s. 
after  noon.  The  time  is  measured  here  in  sidereal  units  and 
is  practically  9^  sidereal  hours.  To  reduce  it  to  solar  hours 
we  must  deduct 

4  m.  X   3  =  1  m.  33  B. 
24 

We  condade  that  (within  a  few  seconds)  the  local  time  was 
9.20  p.m. 

S  5.  Calculatvms  based  upon  Solar  Observations. — Cal- 
culations based  upon  observations  of  the  sun  are  compli- 
cated by  the  irregularity  of  the  daily  movements  of  that  bc^y. 
For  this  reason  they  are  postponed  until  the  student  has 
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mastered  the  simpler  problems  coonected  with  stellar  posi- 
tion. The  main  facts  about  the  sun's  movements  in  right 
ascension  are  best  studied  in  connexion  with  the  sundial ; 
consequently  division  C  of  the  Exeroise  begins  with  the  pro- 
blem of  graduating  a  dial  when  the  base  upon  which  the 
sh&dow  falls  is  horizontal.^  This  is,  of  course,  not  the 
simplest  form  of  dial.  The  simplest  possible  form  consists 
of  a  style  (e.g.  a  hat-pin)  thrust  through  a  square  of  card- 
board or  wood  at  right  angles  to  its  plane.  Dpon  this  the 
shadow  of  the  style  is  to  be  received.  The  lower  end  of 
the  style  must  be  driven  into  a  wooden  horizontal  base  at 
an  angle  of  inclination  equal  to  the  latitude.  The  edge  of  the 
reoeiving  square  should  rest  on  the  same  base.  The  angle 
which  thk  square  makes  with  the  base  will,  of  course,  be  Uie 
co-latitude.  If  the  dial  is  placed  so  that  the  style  is  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  sky's  rotation  it  will  be  found  that  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  the  shadow  of  the  style  moves  uniformly 
over  the  reoeiving  surface  at  the  rate  of  15°  per  homr.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  way  to  introduce  the  young  observer  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  sun's  rotation.  The  caloula- 
tioDS  of  Nos.  25-27  presuppose  this  law  and  are  based  upon  it. 

Whatever  form  of  sundial  is  employed  the  main  points 
which  emei^  from  a  oomparison  of  its  readings  with  those  of 
a  good  clock  are  those  covered  by  the  term  "equation  of  time". 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  ch.  xxxvin.,  g  3,  they  are 
treated  in  §  5  of  the  exercise  simply  as  facts  of  observation. 
They  are  not  difficult  to  explain  but  the  explanation  lies  in  the 
province  of  the  text-book  on  astronomy.  Our  present  pur- 
pose is  limited  to  applying  them  in  simple  calculations  of  the 
sasie  tj^e  as  those  considered  in  the  earlier  examples. 

The  solution  of  the  first  part  of  Nos.  31  and  32  is  as 
follows ; — 

Since  the  longitude  of  Bristol  is  2°  35'  W.,  the  local  time 
corresponding  to  7.10^  a.m.  Greenwich  time  ia  7  a.m.  At  7 
a.m.  on  28  May  the  sun  is 

3  m.  +  7  8.  X  ^  =  3  m.  1-5  s. 
before  the  clock.     It  is  therefore  4  b.  56  m.  58^  s.  before  noon 
— the  time  being  measured  in  solar  units.     In  accordance 

'The  article  Z>ialtMig  in  the  ^ncy.  .Brit,  is  very  foil  and  in- 
Btruotive.     There  are  also  Bpecial  books  on  tho  Bubject, 
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with  the  explanation  which  precedes  No.  31  the  hour-angle 
of  the  sun  is  the  angular  equivalent  of  this  interval,  namely 
74°  14'  39".     The  snn's  deofination  at  7  a.m.  was 
21"  24'  41"  -  24-5"  x  5  =  21°  22^  38-6" 
To  find  the  altitnde  (a)  we  have  the  formula 

sin  a  =  sin  S  sin  X  +  cos  &  cos  X  oos  h 
^  0-44263 
a  =.  26°  16'  18" 

To  find  the  azimuth  we  apply  the  law  of  sines  (No,  16)  in 
the  form : — 

sin  ^  =>  sin  A .  cos  8/ooB  a 
whence  j8  =  88°  3' 

The  exercise  concludes  with  examples  (Nos.  35  and  36) 
on  the  method  by  which  the  latitude  and  the  local  mean  time 
are  determined  simoltaneously  hy  observing  the  altitude  of  the 
sun  as  it  crosses  the  meridian.  This  is  the  standard  method 
of  nautical  astronomy.  The  longitude  is  determined  by  the 
difference  between  the  local  mean  time  and  the  Greenwich 
mean  time  recorded  by  the  ship's  chronometer. 

In  former  days  the  occasional  determination  of  Greenwich 
mean  time  by  astronomical  observations  was  itself  one  of  the 
ordinary  tasks  of  the  navigator.  Such  observations  are  now 
required  muoh  less  frequently — the  rapid  progress  of  wireless 
telegraphy  have  made  them  to  a  great  extent  unnecessary. 
At  the  present  day  "  wireless  "  time-^gnals  are  flashed  ont 
daUy  from  suitably  placed  stations  all  over  the  world  and 
are  picked  up  and  transmitted  from  ship  to  ship  along  all  the 
great  trade-routes.  A  imiform  system  of  signals  was  adopted 
at  an  International  Conference  held  in  Paris  in  1912.  An 
interesting  account  of  it  is  given  in  Nature  (London)  for 
20  March,  1913.  An  acGOunt  of  the  "  standard  time  zones  " 
accompanied  by  a  map  will  be  found  in  Ball's  Popular  Guide 
to  the  Heavens. 

%  6.  Ex.  XCI,  G.  Supplementary  Examples. — Supplement- 
ary examples  on  spherical  triangles  ore  given  in  divisions 
C  and  D  of  Ex.  XOI.  In  division  G  thc^e  on  "lunar  dis- 
tances"need  no  additional  explanation.  Nos. 33 and 34 give 
point  to  the  account  of  the  sun's  movements  in  the  pre- 
vious exercise  by  showing  that  time  can  be  read  systeni- 
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alically  by  msana  of  the  shadow  of  a  vertioal  rod.  The  angle 
p  which  the  shadow  makes  with  the  north  and  aootb  line 
(No.  33)  is,  of  course,  equal  to  the  bud's  assimnth.  The  sua's 
altitude  must  first  be  calculated  by  the  formula 

sin  a  =  ain  S  sin  X  +  cos  S  cos  X  oos  h 
and  the  value  of  /3  derived  from  that  of  a  by  the  formula 

an  ^  —  sin  ft  ,  cos  8/oos  a. 
Taking  the  latitude  of  Loudon  as  51^°  the  highest  possible 
altitude  when  the  hour-angle  is  15°  x  3  =  45°  is  given  by 
siu  a  =  ain  23°  27' .  ain  51^°  +  cos  23°  27' .  oos  Sl^ .  ooa  45° 

-  0-71528 

=  sin  45°  40'. 
la  finding  the  lowest  possible  altitude  in  the  same  circum- 
Btanoes  we  must  remember  that  sin  S  was,  for  convenienoe, 
aubstitnted  for  oos  F  in  the  original  apherical  formula.  When 
the  sun's  deolination  is  23°  27'  south,  y  =  90°  +  23°  27'  and 
oos  J)  =  -  sin  23°  27'.  Thus  we  have 
MQ  o  =  -  sin  23°  27' .  sin  6H°  +  cos  23°  27'.  cos  51^° .  cos  46° 

-  0-09238 

-  ain  5°  18'. 

Substituting  the  two  values  of  a  sucoeasively  in  the  second 
formula  we  have 

ain  45° .  coa  23°  27' 

""^^         cos  45°  40' 

^  -  68°  10' 
for  the  first,  and 

-    R      8iP  45°  ■  cos  23°  27' 
^■^  ^  "  COB  5"  18' 

^  =.  40°  39" 
for  the  second.      We  conclude  that  during  the  course  of  the 
year  the  direction  of  the  shadow  3  hra,  before  {or  after)  noon 
will  vary  in  London  to  the  extent  of  27°  30'. 

Nos.  35  and  jfi  deal  with  the  fascinating  problem  of 
graduating  a  sundial  which  is  to  be  erected  upon  a  vertical 
wall.  There  are  two  cases :  (i)  when  the  plane  of  the  wall 
lies  east  and  weat  (No.  35) ;  (ii)  when  it  is  inclined  to  the 
east  and  weat  line  (No,  36). 

The  solution  of  the  first  of  these  problems  wilt  be  aided 
by  consideration  of  figs.  107  and  108.  In  these  figures  the 
northern  edge  FQ  of  a  horizontal    dial    is   supposed  to  be 
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ffeesed  against  the  iMttom  edge  PQ  of  a  vertioal  dial,  and  tbe 
dials  are  supposed  to  have  a  common  style  00'.  Fig.  107 
shows  a  meridian  section  of  the  two  dials  which  passes 
through  the  style.  If  I  is  the  length  of  the  style  it  is  seen 
from  this  figure  that  ON  =  I  oos  X  and  O'N  ■•  i  sin  A.  In 
fig.  108  the  vertical  dial  is  supposed  turned  about  PQ  into 
the  same  plane  with  the  horizontal  dial.  OA  is  the  shadow 
on  the  latter  when  the  hour-angle  is  h.  It  is  evident  that 
the  shadow  on  the  vertioal  dial  must  pass  through  0'  and  also 
through  A ;  its  position  is,  therefore,  the  line  O'A.     Let  the 


o 

!L         \a 

0 


angle  NOA  =  H  and  the  angle  NO'A  =-  H'.     Then  we  have 
ON .  tan  H  =  NA  =  ON  .  tan  H' 
ON 
i.e.  tan  H'  =  tan  H  x  =;^ 

ON 
=  tan  H  .  cot  \. 
But  by  Ex.  XC,  No.  25,  tan  H  =  sin  X.  tan  A;  hence' 

tan  H'  =  cos  X .  tan  k. 
Next  let  the  wall  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  w"  to  the  EW 
line  (No.  36).  In  order  that  the  line  ON  on  the  horizontal 
dial  may  still  be  in  the  meridian  when  the  edges  of  the  dials 
are  brought  together  its  base  must  be  cut,  as  in  fig.  109,  along 
the  line  PQ  so  that  the  angle  PNE  =  w".      When  the  dial, 
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thus  modified,  is  -prsHsed  against  the  wall  fig.  107  still  holds 
good  ;  that  is  to  aay,  the  style  Still  makes  aa  EUigle  90°  -  \ 
with  the  vertical  Iids  O'N  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  But 
the  plane  o£  the  meridian  instead  of  being  perpendionlar  to 
the  waU  now  makes  an  angle  of  90°  -  to  with  it.  This  con- 
sideration determines  the  position  of  the  style  with  respect 
to  the  wall. 

To  determine  the  graduations  we  suppose,  as  before,  that 
the  vertical  dial  is  brought  into  one  plane  with  the  horizontal 


dial  (fig.  109).    To  calculate  NA  in  the  triangle  ONA  wo  ob- 
serve that 

L  NAO  =  180'  -  H  -  Z.  ANO 
=  90°  -  H  +  «.. 
Whence  we  have 

NA    _      ON 
sin  H      sin  NAO' 
ON 


cos  (H  -  io) 

8'n  H 


■-"^0O8(H-«;)' 
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But,  in  the  triangle  O'NA,  NA  •=  O'N .  tan   H' 


'■^°-  "  ai(  '^  COB  (H  -  «,) 

sin  H .  cot  X 

cos  (H  -  w)' 
It  ie  not  poasible  this  time  to  make  a  simple  eubBtitution  for 
H  in  terms  of  h.    The  hourly  values  of  H  most  be  calculated 
separately  and  inserted  in  the  lormnla. 

§  7.  Ex.  XCI,  D.  Supplementary  Exart^Ut. — Ex.  XGI, 
D,  deals  with  certain  properties  of  epberioal  triangles  which 
are  of  great  theoretical  but  only  of  secondary  practical  im- 
portance. The  most  interesting  point  aboat  the  area  of  a 
spherical  triangle  (§  10,  Nos.  37-42)  is  its  connexioQ  wifh  the 
"  spherical  excess  "  previously  considered  in  Nos.  II  and  12 
and  discussed  in  oh.  xtn.,  §6.  In  g  11,  Nos.  43-50,  the 
student  is  led  to  see  the  reciprocal  connexions  which  exist 
between  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  and 
the  angles  and  sides  of  the  related  polar  triangle,  and  to  use 
these  relations  to  deduce  additional  fonnuke  for  the  solution 
of  problems.  To  what  is  said  in  the  exercise  nothing  need 
be  added  except  a  repetition  of  the  recommendation  tl^t  de- 
monstrations on  the  spherical  blackboard  should  accompany 
the  teacher's  exposition  of  all  such  subjects  as  this. 
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THE  ESEBCISES  OP  SECTION  VI. 

\*  The  numbera  in  ordinary  tjpe  refer  to  the  pi^es  of  Exereita 
in  A  Igebra,  Part  II ;  the  numbers  m  heavy  type  to  the  pages  of  this 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  NATURE  OF  COMPLEX  NUMBEB8. 

§  1.  The  History  of  "Imaginary"  Numbers. — It  has 
already  been  poiBted  out  that  the  term  "  imaginary  nnmbere  " 
is  (like  the  term  "  irrational  niimberB  ")  simply  a  relic  of  a 
past  in  whioh  the  real  significance  of  these  mathematical 
entities  had  not  yet  been  perceived.  It  was  first  used  by 
Descartes  in  his  G^owdtrie  (1637)  in  coDuesion  with  the 
solution  of  equatioDS.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  even 
to  80  modern  a  writer  positive  roots  are  the  only  "  true  "  or 
"real"  solutions,  negative  roots  being  regarded  as  "false" 
on  the  ground  that  they  claim  to  represent  numbers  whi<di 
are  less  than  nothing.'  By  the  process  (which  Descartes 
discovered)  of  raising  the  values  of  the  roots  of  equations  it 
is  possible  to  turn  these  "  false  ''  into  "  real  "  roots.  There 
are,  however,  some  roots  which  eannot  be  made  "real"  by 
increase  or  diminution ;  these  Descartes,  so  to  speak,  aban- 
doned as  imaginary.^     Thus  the  equation 

has  only  one  "  real  "  root,  namely  2  ;  the  other  two  roots 
are  the  "  imaginaiy  "  numbers  2  +  ^(  -  1)  and  2  -  ^(  -  1). 

The  mathematical  logic  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  did  not  reach  any  satisfactory  view  of  the  nature  of 
expressions  of  the  form  a  +  bj{-l).  From  the  time  of  De 
Moivre  (c.  1730)  onwards  such  expressions  were  used  by 
mathematicians  in  intermediate  stages  of  their  arguments 
and  calculations,  but  there  seems  always  to  have  been  a 
lingering  doubt  of  the  validity  of  results  reached  by  such 
mysterious  means.  This  is  the  reason  why  textbooks  of 
trigonometry  still  supplement  investigations  in  which  im- 
aginaries  are  employed  by  "  proofs  not  involving  the  use  of 

1  a^omttrie,  Bk.  HI,  p.  78  in  the  edition  of  1664. 
»I6«i.,p.86. 
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J(-  1)".  Through  the  oonnexion  which  Deecartea  estab- 
lished between  algebra  and  geometry  "  imaginary "  points, 
lines,  etc.,  gradually  entered  into  the  latter  Bcieace,  until  in 
modem  t^mes  these  strange  terms  have  oome  to  connote 
some  of  its  most  important  conceptions. 

The  long  delayed  rational  interpretation  of  "  imc^nary 
numbere"  appeared  almost  simultaneously  in  three  distinct 
qaarters  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Dane,  Caspar  Weasel,  has  the  honour  of  priority,  his  tract 
On  the  BepreientaUoii  of  Dirtction  having  been  published 
at  Copenhagen  in  1799,  seven  years  before  the  obscure 
Genevan,  J,  E.  Argand,  printed  in  Paris  bis  now  famous 
Essai  sur  une  mamere  de  repretenter  les  quantiUs  im- 
aginairet  dans  les  constructions  g^mStriques.  Lastly,  it 
seems  probable  that  earlier  than  either  of  these  writers  the 
great  Gauss  had  reached  the  views  which,  published  in  1831, 
became  the  actual  source  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  complex 
numbers, 

Argand's  essay,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  little  knovm 
until  it  was  republished  in  1874,'  contains  a  wonderfully 
clear  and  confident  exposition  of  the  true  doctrine  of  im- 
aginariea,  and  ia  atill  worth  careful  study.  The  author  starts 
from  the  sound  philosophical  position  that  an  entity  symbol- 
ized by  o  +  i  -/{ -  1)  is  not  necessarily  more  "  absurd  "  or 
"imaginary"  tnan  one  symbolized  by  a  negative  number. 
Thus  the  resulb  symbolized  by  6  -  a  when  b  is  less  than  a 
is  certainty  "imaginary"  unless  we  add  to  the  conception  of 
magnitude,  which  necessarily  belongs  to  it  as  a  number,  the 
further  conception  of  direction.  When  numbers  are  thus 
regarded  as  directed,  operations  and  results  which  were 
previously  impossible  at  once  become  admissible.  For  ex- 
ample, we  can  prolong  any  given  arithmetic  progression 
indefinitely  far  both  ways,  the  repeated  subtractions  which 
carry  the  terms  past  zero  being  representable  as  equal  steps 
taken  along  an  endless  straight  line.  May  it  not  be  that  the 
so-called  imaginary  numbers  simply  carry  a  stage  further  the 
process  by  which  the  negative  number  is  produced  (by  addi- 
tion of  the  idea  of  direction)  from  the  number  without  sign  ? 

To  answer  this  question  Argand  bids  us  consider  the  sequence 
+  1  X  -  ] 
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The  inteatioQ  hare  is  that  -  1  shall  bear  the  same  relation  to 
X  aa  X  bears  to  -(-  1.  That  is,  the  operation  whioh  turns  +  1 
into  X  mnst  also  be  supposed  to  torn  x  into  -  1.  Bemember- 
iog  that  +  1  and  -  I  must  be  repreaentable  as  points,  such 
as  A  and  I  in  fig.  110,  equally  distant  from  a  zero-point  E, 
we  see  that  any  operation  which  satisfies  the  condition  laid 
down  must  be  representable  geometrically  by  an  operation 
which,  in  two  identical  applications,  would  carry  a  point 
from  A  to  I.  One  snob  geo- 
metrical operation  would  he 
the  movement  of  the  point 
along  AI  through  the  distance 
AK.  This  is  the  operation 
which  would  generate  an 
arithmetic  sequence  and  is  to 
be  represented  algebraically 
as  the  addition  of  -  1.  It 
would  obviously  give  to  x  the 
value  zero.  Two  other  pos- 
sible geometrical  operations 
would  consist  in  revolving 
the  line  EA  through  a  right 
angle  either  in  the  direc- 
tion of  E  or  in  the  direction  of  N;  for  each  of  these 
operations  when  repeated  would  bring  the  point  A  into  coin- 
cidence with  I.  Further  double  applications  of  the  same 
operation  would  in  each  case  bring  the  point  successively 
back  to  A  ( -I-  1),  to  I  (-  1),  to  A  again,  and  so  on  for  ever. 
Now  there  are  two  algebraic  operations  which,  by  definition, 
must  produce,  when  applied  in  this  same  way,  the  sequence 

-f  1,  -  1,  +  1,  -  1,  ,  .  ,  for  ever.  They  are  multiplication 
by  +  ^(  -  1)  and  by  -  ^(  -  1).  Thus  for  exactly  lie  same 
reason  that  we  identify  -  1  with  a  uuit  step  taken  along  a 
line  in  a  certain  direction,  we  may  identify  +  ^(  - 1)  with  a 
revolution  of  a  line  through  a  right  angle  in  one  sense  and 

-  J(--l)  with  an  equal  revolution  in  the  opposite  sense.  The 
choice  of  senses  being  arbitrary  we  take  -h  ^(  -  1)  to  imply 
anticlockwise  rotation,' 

The  remainder  of   Argand'a  essay  is   devoted  to  the  ez- 

*  The  reader  should  be  warned  that  although  the  above  descrip- 
tion Tepreeentfi  correctly  the  Bubstance  of  Aland's  argument  the 
ezpresBion  has  been  Homewhat  expanded. 
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paneiOD  of  this  cardinal  idea  and  to  practical  applioations  of 
it.  The  first  step  in  the  generalization  of  the  method  will 
be  to  inquire  how  to  represent  Uaee  such  as  KB,  EQ,  KB 
(fig.  Ill)  of  which  the  firat  two  divide  equally  the  angle  AKB. 
The  preceding  argnment  has  indicated  that  the  operation 
which  carries  the  line  KA  from  its  original  position  to  KF, 
and  then  to  EQ  and  KB  in  equal  swings  must  be  represented 
as  multiplication  by  a  coDstant  factor.  It  is  therefore  easily 
seen  that  the  factor  must  be  of  the  form  which  De  Moivre 
introduced  into  algebra — namely,  cos  a  +  J  -  1.  sin  a  where 
a  is  the  constant  angle  between  the  rays  drawn  from  E. 
The  argument  is  as  follows.  Xf  the  length  of  EA  is  not  unity 
but  r,  if  there  are  m  -  1  intermediate  rays,  and  if  the  angle 


AKB  is  fl  (-=  ma),  then  the  line  EB  can  be  represented  by 
the  eipression  r  [cos  ^  +  ^(  -  l)  .  gin  ff]  or  a  +  6  ^(  ^  1)  where 
a  =  r  COS  tf  and  6  =.  r  sin  tf ;  for  we  know  already  {by  De 
Moivre'B  theorem)  that  cob  wio  +  ^  - 1 .  sin  ma  -  (cos  «  + 
V  -  1  ■  Bin  o)-.  Argand  called  EB  a  "  directed  line  "  and 
spoke  of  r  as  its  "  modulus  ■',  The  line  of  descent  from  the 
"  directed  line '"  to  the  "  vector  "  and  thence  to  Hamilton's 
"quaternions"  ia  easy  to  trace. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  reproduce  one  of  the  applications 
which  Argand  makes  of  his  theory,  and  we  choose  his 
derivation  of  the  expansion  for  log  (1  +  a:).  In  fig,  112  let 
the  n  arcs  AB,  BC,  CD,  etc.,  be  equal.  Then  the  "  directed 
lines  "  KA,  KB,  EC,  .  .  .  EN,  are  to  be  identified  with 
numbers  of  the  form  a  +  ^  -  l.b  which  form  a  geometrical 
progression.     Since  the  arcs  AB,  AC,  AD,  ...  AN  are  in 
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arithmetic  progression  they  m&y  (by  Napier's  definition)  be 
taken  ae  the  logarithmB  of  the  terms  of  the  geometric  pro- 
gresBioQ  KA,  ^,  KG,  .  ,  .  KN.     Thus  we  may  write 
log  KN  =  mAN 
=  mttAB 
where  m  is  an  arbitrary  constant  whose  value  determines  the 
"  base  "  of  the  logarithms    Now  let  mn  become  great  without 
end   so  that  AB  may  be  itself  considered   as   a   "directed 
line  "  at  right  angles  to  KA,     Then  we  have 
AB  =  AK  +  KB 
=  -  KA  +  KB 
=   -  l  +  (KN)i"'. 
Lastly,  put  KN  =  1  +  a:  and  it  follows  that 

log  (1  +  3:)  =  mw  { -  1  +  (1  +  xy) 

=  m(a,,^  +  --    ...). 

Gauss  first  published  his  views  upon  imaginary  numbers  in 
the  "second  commentary"  upon  his  Theoria  Sesidtwrum 
BiquadTaticorum  {1831).'  Many  of  hia  statements  recall 
those  of  Argand.  Thus  he  says  that  if  +  1.  -  1  and  J(  -  1), 
instead  of  being  called  positive,  negative  and  imaginary  units, 
had  from  the  first  been  called  direct,  inverse  and  lateral  units 
the  confusion  which  darkened  algebraic  doctrine  would 
never  have  arisen.  Equally  striking  is  his  declaration  that 
"the  arithmetic  of  complex  numbers  is  capable  of  complete 
intuitable  representation  [ansckaulichsten  Versinnlichung]  ". 
But  the  term  "complex  number"  which  he  introduoes  in 
this  discussion,  shows  that  Gauss  had  reached  a  clearer 
analysis  than  Argand  of  the  logical  standing  of  the  expression 
a  +  ^  -  I  .b.  To  him  it  implies  simply  a  "couple"  of 
real  numbers,  just  as  a  rational  number  is  a  "  couple "  of 
integers ;  the  radical  difference  between  the  new  "  complex 
numbers "  and  the  old  ones  being  that  while  the  latter 
denote  the  positions  of  points  upon  a  line  the  former  denote 
the  positions  of  points  in  a  plane.  In  virtue  of  these 
geometrical  applications  we  may  say  that  real  numbers 
constitute  a  one -dimensional  series  while  complex  numbers 
form  a  two-dimensional  series. 

^hen  complex  numbers  had  ceased  to  be  a  mystery  and 

'  Werkf.,  Vol.  II. 
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could  be  viewed  in  the  clear  light  of  common  sease,  it  begim 
to  be  seen  that  a  +  b  ^(  -  1)  ia  really  the  typical  namber  of 
algebra,  and  that  "  real "  nnmbers  should  be  regarded  as 
merely  special  cases  in  which  b  =  0.  The  aI^gI]ment  is  as 
followB,  Let  y  =  /(x)  denote  any  function  of  x.  Then  if 
we  are  confined  to  real  values  of  the  variables  we  mast  admit 
that  in  the  case  of  most  functions  there  are  either  values  of 
X  to  whioh  no  values  of  p  correspond  or  values  of  y  which 
are  not  produced  by  any  value  of  x.  But  if  our  variables  are 
complex  numbers,  these  exceptions  never  occur ;  to  a  value  of 
X  ot  the  form  u  +  v  J{-1)  there  corresponds,  in  the  case  of 
eveiy  possible  fnnction,  a  value  of  y  of  the  form  U  +  V  ^(-1), 
M,  V,  U,  V,  being  themselves  real  numbers.  Thus  if  we 
understand  the  word  "  number  "  in  algebra  always  to  mean 
"  complex  number,"  we  can  say  with  Cayley  that  "  numbers 
form  a  universe  complete  in  itself,  such  that,  starting  in  it, 
we  are  never  led  out  of  it ". 

These  observations  have  an  obvious  geometrical  intrepre- 
tation.  Beal  numbers  correspond  to  points  on  a  straight  line, 
complex  numbers  to  points  in  a  plane.  If  we  represent  the 
values  of  x  by  points  on  one  line  and  those  of  y  by  points  on 
another  we  cannot  say  that  every  function  y  =f{x)  establishes 
one-to-one  correspondence  between  all  the  points  of  the  two 
Hues;  in  most  cases  whole  stretches  of  points  will  remain 
outside  the  correspondence.  But  if  we  take  two  planes,  and 
represent  the  values  of  x  by  the  points  of  one  of  them  and 
the  values  of  y  by  the  points  of  the  other,  then  one-to-one 
correspondence  between  all  the  points  of  both  planes  is 
effected  by  every  function.  The  perception  of  this  remarkable 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  complex  numbers  found  its  clear- 
est expression  in  Biemann's  graphic  method  of  representing 
functions  whioh  is  to  be  studied  in  Ex.  XCVII. 

g  2.  Ex.  XCII.  The  Nature  o/  Complex  Numbers.— The 
considerations  brought  out  by  the  foregoing  historical  sketch 
are  made  the  basis  of  the  treatment  in  Ex.  XCII  and  the 
following  exercises.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  beginning 
with  quadratic  equations  and  showing  that,  just  as  their 
"  real  "  roots  correspond  to  points  on  a  line,  so  their  "  imagin- 
ary "  roots  correspond  k>  points  in  a  plane.  But  study  of  the 
exposition  given  in  Exs.  XCII,  XCIII,  will,  it  is  hoped,  show 
that  a  method  which  starts  off  boldly  from  Gauss's  conception 
of  the  complex  number  as  simply  a  couple  or  pair  of  real 
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numbers,  the  coordinates  of  a  point  in  a  plane,  is  really 
simpler  and  more  interesting  as  it  is  certainly  more  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  modem  mathamatios.  Thas  in  Ex.  XCIl 
the  form  a  +  ibis  introduced  as  a  convenient  substitute  for 
the  notation  (a,  b),  which  has  hitherto  been  used  to  indicate 
the  position  of  a  point  in  a  plane.  In  this  form  the  i  is  not 
a  number  but  is  merely  a  symbol  warning  us  that  the 
measurement  6  is  to  be  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
in  which  a  is  measured.  That  is,  i  is  Gauss's  "  lateral  unit ". 
After  practice  has  been  given  in  the  use  of  complex  niUBbers 
to  represent  points  whose  rectangular  or  polar  coordinates 
are  given,  wetam  to  the  problems  of  adding  and  subtracting 
them.  To  "  add  "  two  complex  numbers  Hj  +  ib^  and  og  +  ibj 
is  found  to  mean :  to  take  the  movement  which  would  bring 
a  point  from  the  origin  to  the  point  (a^  6,)  and  to  follow  it 
by  a  movement  parallel  and  equal  to  the  ooe  which  would 
carry  a  point  from  the  origin  to  (o^,  b^).  It  is  also  found  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  reached  with  extreme  ease 
if  we  treat  the  "  lateral  unit "  i  just  as  if  it  were  a  number. 
It  is  vital  that  the  student  should  realize  that  this  usage  is 
entirely  arbitrary  and  is  adopted  purely  for  the  sake  of  the 
resulting  convenience  of  manipulation.  The  teacher  will  see 
that  the  convention  is  made  much  more  patent  by  being  intro- 
duced before  i  has  been  identified  with  the  quaa- numerical 
entity  V(-l). 

§  3.  Ex.  XCIII*  ProducU  of  Complex  Numbers.— Thia 
identification  is  the  aim  of  the  next  exercise.  The  argument 
is  simple  but  the  teacher  should  study  it  with  care  since  (for 
the  reasons  already  given)  it  reverses  the  usual  order  of  treat- 
ment. We  begin  by  observing  that  cos  a  -i-  i  sin  a  may  be  re- 
garded as  what  HankeP  called  a  "direction  coefBcient,"  that 
is,  a  complex  number  which,  when  it  multiplies  another 
number,  produces  a  result  which  corresponds  to  the  turning 
of  a  line  through  the  angle  a.  If  we  multiply  the  result  by 
another  factor  of  the  same  form,  cos  /3  +  i  sin  /3,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  new  product  describes  the  original 
hne  rotated  through  an  angle  a  +  0.  Scrutiny  shows  that 
this  result  would  follow  from  mere  algebraic  manipulation  of 
the  expressions  if,  in  additiou  to  the  assumption  that  i  can  be 
treated  as  a  number,  we  assume  that  it  can  be  treated  as  if  its 
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BquEire  were  -  1.  Ab  is  pointed  ont  (Exerdaes,  II,  p.  182) 
it  is  not  Bnrprising  to  find  that  i  is  not  to  be  regained  as 
equivalent  to  any  number  already  recognized  ae  such.  If  it 
were  so  its  use  oould  not  correspond  to  &  totally  new  idea. 
If  the  "lateral  unit"  is  to  be  represented  numerically  at  all 
the  symbol  must  be  one  not  hitherto  thought  to  represent  a 
number,  just  as  the  representation  of  the  "  inverse  unit "  in- 
volved symbolism  which  had  not  before  been  regarded  as 
corresponding  to  any  possible  number. 

After  this  first  identification  of  the  lateral  unit  i  with  ^(  -  I) 
it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  equivalence  holds  good 
under  the  same  conditions  in  all  cases.  This  task  is  carried 
out  in  the  form  of  an  investigation  whioh  establishes  "De 
Moivre's  Theorem  "  for  all  rational  exponents.  If  it  is  needed 
to  prove  it  also  for  irrational  exponents  the  argument  used 
on  p.  ^32  to  deal  with  irrational  logarithms  can,  with  suitable 
modification,  be  reapplied. 

g  4.  Complex  Nimbers  and  Vector  Algebra. — Any  treat- 
ment of  complex  numbers  which  follows  up  the  fruitful  sug- 
gestions of  Argand  is  bound  to  lead  into  the  algebra  of  vectors. 
Informal  excursions  into  this  fascinating  province  have  been 
taken  at  various  points  of  the  course  from  Part  I,  Ex.  XIX, 
onwards.  The  author's  conviction  is  that  a  few  lessons  in 
vector  algebra  form  an  excellent  top  storey  to  the  edifice  of 
school  mathematics ;  for  since  the  laws  of  Uiis  science  depart 
from  those  of  the  algebra  of  numbers — even  when  the  num- 
bers are  complex — the  study  of  them  greatly  illuminates  the 
principles  of  ordinary  algebra.  After  some  hesitation,  how- 
ever, he  decided  that  the  inclusion  of  a  section  on  the 
algebra  of  vectors  would  be  too  serious  an  addition  to  the 
programme  of  this  book.  He  must  be  contented,  therefore, 
with  mentioning  a  few  works  which  deal  suitably  with  the 
subject.  Glerk  Maxwell's  Matter  and  Motion  and  Clifford's 
Dynamic  are  classical  introductions  to  it,  and  the  former 
can  be  read  without  difficulty  by  beginners,  Henrici  and 
Turner  in  their  Vectors  and  Botors  have  developed  mainly 
the  geometrical  aspect,  and  Hayward  in  The  Algebra  of  Co- 
planar  Vectors  the  algebraic  side.  Kellaud  and  Tait's  well- 
known  Introduction  to  Qtiatemiona  is  a  clear  and  useful  text- 
book for  those  who  wish  to  make  acquaintance  with  Hamil- 
ton's powerful  methods.  Two  books,  recently  published,  will 
be  found  of    the  greatest    use,   G.   Goodwill's  Eleinentary 
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Mechanics  (GlareudoQ  Press)  to  those  who  have  little  or  no 
aoquaintanee  with  meohaulos  or  physios,  Eind  L.  Silberstein's 
Vectorial  Mechanics  (Maomillan)  to  those  who  have  already 
aome  knowledge  of  those  subjects  and  are  able,  therefore, 
to  appreciate  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  vectorial 
calculus. 
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CHAPTEE  XLV. 

BELATIONS  BETWEEN  A  REAL  AND  A   COMPLEX   VABIABLE. 

§  1.  The  Aim  of  Exs.  XCIV,  XGV.—Lst,  y  =  f{x)  be  any 
fanotioD  of  x,  and  let  aooooDt  be  taken,  in  the  first  place, 
only  of  real  values  of  the  variables.  Thea,  oa  we  have  seen, 
those  values  can  be  represented  by  pointe  upon  two  straight 
lines,  and  their  connexion  by  a  system  of  coirespondences  be- 
tween the  points.  If  the  two  lines  are  set  at  right  angles 
to  one  another  as  "axes"  the  correspondences  determine  a 
"  graph  "  of  the  familiar  character,  i.e.  a  straight  or  carved 
line  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  axes.  Next  let  account  be  taken 
of  Qomplex  as  well  as  of  real  values  of  x  and  y.  Then  in  this 
case,  since  the  values  of  each  variable  require  a  plane  for  their 
representation,  there  can  be  no  graph  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  exhibit  in  some  way  the  corre- 
spondence which  the  function  brings  about  between  the  points 
of  the  two  planes.  Between  these  two  extreme  cases  come 
(i)  those  in  which,  while  account  is  taken  only  of  real  valnes 
of  y,  complex  as  well  as  real  values  of  x  are  considered,  and 
(il)  those  in  which,  while  complex  values  of  y  are  admitted,  aM. 
except  real  values  of  x  are  excluded.  In  such  oases  one  of 
the  variables  is  a  one-dimenBioned  number  and  the  other  a 
two-dimensioned  nmnber;  it  ia  possible,  therefore,  to  repre- 
sent their  connexion  by  a  graphic  line  drawn  in  three-dimen- 
sioned space.  In  the  former  class  of  cases  values  of  y  will 
be  represented  by  points  on  the  y-axis,  values  of  x  by  the 
points  of  a  plane  ;  and  since  the  two  dimensions  of  this  plane 
must  be  different  from  that  already  occupied  by  the  y-azis  it 
must  be  the  plane  through  the  ar-axis  perpendicular  to  the 
paper.  Similarly  in  the  second  case  the  values  of  x  may  be 
represented  by  points  upon  the  x-axis  and  the  values  of  j/  by 
points  in  the  plane  through  the  y-axis  at  right  angles  to  the 
paper. 
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ExB.  XOIV  and  XCV  &ra  devoted  suooeBsiTely  to  the  etudy 
of  these  two  types  of  thiee-dimendoned  graph  and  of  the 
funotional  oonnexioQB  whioh  oorrespond  to  them.  The  study 
is  important  for  other  reasons  besides  the  fact  that  it  simplifies 
the  tranution  from  the  ordinary  graph  to  the  Biemann 
method  of  exhibiting  the  relations  between  the  variables  when 
both  are  complex.  In  Es.  XCIV  the  investigation  introduoes 
oomples  roots  of  eqaationa  in  a  way  which  commends  them  to 
common  sense  and  makes  them  seem  the  natural  complement 
of  the  real  roots  studied  in  Part  I.  In  Ex.  XCV  it  leads 
simply  and  convinoiagly  to  throwing  open  to  directed 
numbers  the  one  position  from  which  they  have  hitherto 
remained  excluded — namely,  that  of "  base  "  in  the  logarithmic 
and  exponential  functions. 

It  is  possible  that  the  methods  illustrated  in  these  exercises 
are  new;  that  is  to  say,  the  author  discovered  them  inde- 
pendently and  has  not  found  them  described  elsewhere.  It 
is,  however,  tempting  to  speculate  that  they  are  among  those 
which  Gauss  bad  in  his  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  possibUity 
of  giving  to  the  whole  arithmetic  of  complex  numbers  die 
anschaulichsten  VersinnUchung.  Whether  this  speculation 
is  or  is  not  well  founded  the  teacher  will,  it  is  hoped,  find 
that  Bubj'eots  which  are  usually  rather  dry  H.nd  unprofitable 
gain  greatly  in  vitality  and  intelligibility  by  the  treatment 
here  proposed  for  them. 

§  2.  Ex.  XCIV.  Complex  Values  of  the  Independent 
VarMlei. — The  argument  of  this  exercise  is  given  too  fully 
to  need  additional  explanation.  In  accordance  with  what 
was  said  above  the  student  learns  in  division  A  that  a 
quadratic  equation  which  would  have  been  declared  in  Fart  I 
to  have  no  roots,  or  a  cubic  equation  which  would  have  been 
credited  with  only  one  root,  may  be  conceived,  after  all,  to 
have  the  full  number  of  roots  to  which  its  degree  entitles  it 
—the  supplementary  roots  being  complex  numbers  that 
represent  points  not  on  the  x-axis  but  on  the  plane  through 
that  axis  perpendicular  to  the  paper. 

It  is  shown  that  the  existence  of  complex  roots  as  repre- 
sentable  entities  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  graph  which 
exhibits  the  real  roots  is  completed  by  another  curve  whose 
points  lie  outside  the  plane  of  the  paper.  The  original  curve 
and  the  supplement  form  together  the  tri-dimensional  graph 
which  represents  the  oorrespondenoe  between  the  real  toIuss 
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of  y  and  the  complex  values  of  x.  Exercises,  II,  fig.  80,  illuB- 
tiates  the  oharaoter  of  this  tri-dimenBional  graph  when  the 
ftmotion  is  parabolic.  Fig.  113  bslow  is  the  one  to  whioh 
referoDoe  is  made  in  No.  II.  The  firm  line  is  the  circle  on 
which  lie  all  points  which  correspond  to  real  valneB  of  both 
variables.  The  broken  onrve,  turned  bo  that  its  plane  is 
perpendicular  to  the  paper,  is  the  hyperbola  composed  of  the 
points  which  bring  into  correBpoudence  real  values  of  y  and 
complex  values  of  x. 


¥ 


Fia.  113. 
The  adequacy  of  the  representation  is  best  demonBtrated  as 
follows.  Since  y  is  to  be  real  only  those  values  of  x  are 
admissible  which  make  i  ^  x^  positive  or  zero.  If,  there- 
fore, X  is  real  its  value  must  not  be  above  +  2  or  below  -  3. 
Also  since  y'^  +  x^  =  4,  all  points  which  correspond  to  these 
real  values  of  x  he  ou  the  circle  of  radius  2.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a;  is  complex  it  must  be  of  the  form  in.'  For  this 
assumption  makes  x^  -=  -  v^  and  so  makes  4  -  a"  poative 
for  all  valucB  of  v.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  assumption 

'  I.e.  0  +  it,  the  "  real "  part  of  the  complex  being  lero. 
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X  =■  u  +  iv  would  not  work ;  tor  then  3^  would  also  be 
complex  instead  of  being  a  real  negative  number.  When 
X  =  ivwe  have 

y«  =  4  +  v* 
y^-v^^  4. 
Since  v  meana  a  length  measured  from  the  origin  at  right 
angles  to  the  paper,  and  y,  as  usual,  a  length  along  the 
^-asie,  it  is  evident  that  this  relation  describes  a  rectangular 
hyperbola  lying  in  the  plane  through  the  y-asiB  perpendicular 
to  the  paper.  The  other  examples  of  division  B  can  be  solved 
similarly. 

g  3.  Ex.  XCV.  Complex  Valiies  of  a  Function.— In  this 
exercise  we  consider  cases  in  which  real  values  of  a;  are 
associated  with  complex  values  of  y.  The  case  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  investigation  is  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
In  Section  III  the  "growth-faotor"  r  in  the  function  y  =  t' 
was  thought  of  as  necessarily  non-direoted,  or  at  least 
necessarily  positive.  The  same  fact  came  before  us  in  Ex. 
LXXV,  No.  11  (v),  where  the  negative  part  of  the  graph  of 
y  =  US'  was  found  to  degenerate  into  a  few  isolated  dots 
on  account  of  the  impoaaibUity  of  assiguiug  values  to  a 
fractional  power  of  a  negative  number  (see  &%.  95,  p.  422). 
In  Es.  XCV  this  limitation  to  the  process  of  exponentiation 
is  removed ;  it  is  found  that  fractional  powers  of  a  negative 
number  do  exist,  but  that  they  are  complex.  In  other  words, 
it  is  possible  to  have  logarithms  to  a  negative  baae,  but  their 
antilogarithms  will,  in  general,  be  complex. 

The  argument  leading  to  this  conclusion  is  given  fully  in 
the  exercise.  Fig.  114  shows  the  diagram  to  be  constructed 
iu  acoordanoe  with  the  directions  in  Nos.  2,  3.  If  a  line 
were  drawn  smoothly  through  the  points  P,  Q'  and  continued 
through  the  points  marked  on  the  circumferences  of  the  other 
circles,  the  resulting  curve  would  represent  a  plan  or  pro- 
jection of  the  spiral  y  —  (  -  r)'  as  viewed  along  its  axis. 
The  teacher  is  strongly  recommended  to  supplement  the 
drawings  by  the  construction  of  a  model  of  the  spiral  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  No-  5-  The  author's  model  was  made 
in  acoordanoe  with  the  following  plan : — 

A  dozen  empty  cotton  reels  are  first  obtained,  of  identical 

shape  and  size  and  about  an  inch  long ;  also  a  wooden  rod 

which  will  just  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  reels.       Next, 

upon  a  sheet  of  fairly  stout  cardboard,  thirteen  circles  are 

T.  31  r-         I 
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drawD,  the  radius  of  the  largest  being  5  cms.  and  the  radius 
of  each  of  the  others  0-9  of  its  predecessor  in  the  series, 
Bectangles  of  dimmlshing  size  are  then  drawn  round  the 
cirolea.  The  largest  measures  13-5  cms,  by  10-4  cms.,  the 
smallest  10  ems.  by  3-4  ems.  Bonghlj  the  same  proportions 
are  observed  in  the  intermediate  rectangles.  In  each  case 
the  centre  of  the  circle  is  8-3  cms.  from  the  lower  edge  of 
the  card.      (It  is  important  that  this  dimension  sbonld  be 


Fia.  114. 


accurate.)  Through  the  centre  of  each  circle  a  line  is  drawn 
parallel  to  the  longer  sides  of  the  rectangle.  This  line 
answers  to  YY'  in  fig.  114.  A  mark  is  made  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  larger  circle  at  the  point  corresponding  to  P  in 
fig,  114,  and  is  followed  by  others  upon  the  other  circles 
in  succession  in  the  positions  indicated  in  fig.  114  and  de- 
scribed in  No.  3.  The  radii  to  the  points  thus  marked  need 
not  be  drawn,  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  would  make  with 
the  lines  through  the  centres  angles  increasing  regularly  by 
60°.      The  thirteen   rectangles  are  now  cut  out.      A  hole 
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jast  large  eaough  to  admit  a  piece  of  firm  but  flexible  wire  ^ 
is  made  through  eaoh  card  at  the  point  marked  on  the  oir- 
oumfereaoe  of  the  circle.  Another  hole,  to  admit  the  wooden 
rod,  ia  made  near  the  bottom  of  eaoh  card.  The  distance  ol 
this  hole  from  the  bottom  edge  must  be  the  same  in  eaoh 
case,  namely,  a  little  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  cotton 
reels.  The  materials  are  now  prepared  for  the  construction 
of  the  model.  One  end  of  the  rod  is  thrust  through  the  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  largest  card  and  is  forced  tightly  into  a 
smaller  hole  in  a  cork  or  piece  of  wood  held  at  the  back  of 
the  card.  A  reel  is  now  placed  on  the  rod  in  contact  with 
the  face  of  the  card.  Thus  the  card  now  stands  at  right 
angles  to  the  rod,  held  between  the  cork  (or  piece  of  wood) 
and  the  reel.  The  second  card  is  next  "  threaded  "  on  to  the 
rod  from  the  farther  end,  care  being  taken  that  its  back  is 
turned  towards  the  face  of  the  largest  card.  A  second  reel 
fallows  the  second  card  down  the  rod  so  as  to  fix  that  card 
between  two  reels.  The  process  is  repeated  with  the  suc- 
cessive reels  and  cards  until  the  smallest  card  follows  the 
twelfth  reel.  Beels  and  cards  are  now  pressed  tightly  to- 
gether and  are  fixed  in  position  by  a  second  closely  fitting  cork 
or  block  of  wood.  Lastly  the  wire  is  threaded  carefully 
through  the  holes  prepared  for  it,  and  the  model  is  complete 
and  exhibits  two  complete  turns  of  the  spiral.  When  viewed 
horizontally  against  a  vertical  backgrouud  the  spiral  is  seen 
projected  as  the  curve  y  ^  ar^'^ .  cos  2irxlk  (No.  lo). 
When  viewed  from  above  it  is  seen  projected  as  the  curve 
y  =  ar^"' .  sin  2itXJ\.  In  the  author's  model  the  spiral 
completes  a  turn  in  18*4  cms.  (i.e.  A  =  18'4),  the  radius  of 
the  largest  circle  is  5  cms.  (i.e.  a  =  value  of  y  when  x  is  zero 
=  5),  and  r  is  0*9.  Hence  the  fonnulee  of  the  projections 
are 

y  =.  5  (O-g)"*-^ .  cos  jra;/9-2  and  y  =  6  (0-9)''*'^ .  sin  7rt/9-2. 
Expressed  in  the  "  standard  form "  (p.  310)  the  formulae 
become  y  «  Se  "  "■""*  cos  irx/9'2  and  y  =  5e "  "■^i"  sin  irxl9-2. 

The  reader  who  is  a  physicist  will  know  that  these  formulea 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  all  vibratory 
phenomena. 

The  method  of  representation  studied  in  division  A  can  be 

n  making  the  "  shapes  "  of  hats  is 
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applied  in  alt  oasea  where  oonsideratioD  is  ooDfined  to  the 
complex  vaiaes  cd  y  produced  by  real  values  of  x.  DivJeion 
B  coataios  several  examples  of  this  type  in  whioh  the  in- 
veBtigation  is  oomplementary  to  that  of  Ex.  XGIV,  Nob.  11-13. 
No-  17  iotroduoes  a  very  interesting  deduotion  ;  namely,  that 
a  function  whose  real  values  are  discontinuous  for  real  values 


Fio.  115. 
of  X  may  yet  be  continuous  if  its  complex  values  are  taken 
into  account.  Fig.  115  shows  the  graph  of  Ex.  LXXXV,  No. 
14,  completed  in  this  way.  The  broken  tine  represents  the 
"  imaginary  "  valuee  of  y  ;  to  get  it  into  its  proper  position  it 
most  be  twisted  through  a  right  angle  about  the  x-axia. 

If,  in  the  argument  of  division  A,  r  is  made  unity  the  spiral 
becomes  one  of  ooostant  radius  and  corresponds  to  the 
function  y  =-  (  -  1)'-      The  very  obvious  properties  of  thia 
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spiral  are  made,  in  division  C,  to  aeaiet  inveeliigaluoii  into  that 
well-worn  mathematical  topic  "  the  nth  roots  of  ±  1 ".  Thare 
is  not  much  to  be  gained  at  this  stage  by  an  elaborate  study 
of  the  subject,  but  Nos.  18-32  may  b&  regarded  as  interesting 
"  riders  "  to  t^e  general  thesis  of  the  e 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 
BEL&TI0H5  BEIWEEN  TWO  COMPLEX  VA.BIiBLEa 

g  1.  Ex.  SCVI.  The  Belatiom  between  two  Complex 
Variables. — We  have  bobd  (oh.  x£it.,  end  of  §  1)  that  complex 
nombers  most  be  regarded  as  the  typical  numbers  of  algebra 
beoauBe  they  "  form  a  ooiTerse  oomplete  in  itseU,  such  that, 
starting  in  it,  we  are  never  led  out  of  it ".  In  Ex,  XGVI  we 
begin  a  series  of  investigations  which  iUnstiate  this  important 
statement.  The  statement  itself  does  not  ooour  in  the  pages 
intended  for  the  student ;  the  teacher  should,  however,  at;  an 
appropriate  moment,  direct  attention  to  the  facts  which  it 
summarizes. 

In  division  A  the  student  is  asked  in  several  instanoes  to 
calculate  values  of  y  of  the  form  U  +  tV,  which  correspond  to 
values  of  x  of  the  form  u  +  iv.  In  division  B  he  attacks 
the  problem  of  represen^g  graphically  the  conespondenoe 
between  those  volnes. 

In  No.  9  we  have 

o*  -  ar"  =  o'  -  r"  (cos  6  +  iBin$y 

=  (a*  -  r*  cos  2(9)  -  ir^  sin  26. 
Assuming  that  the  last  expression  is  of  the  form 

B(co3  0  -  i  sin  <f>) 
we  have  the  equivalences 

E  cos  <^  =  a^  -  r*  cos  26,        R  dn  ^  =  r*  sin  26 
whence        B  =   ^  i(a?  -  r^  cos  26)^  +  r*  sin^ : 


nnrl                       tnn  A              T    am  dr 

™2«)                   .    (1) 
•         ■         ■         ■     (2) 

and                tan0      ^..^^^os^d 

In  No.  10  we  start  by  assuming 
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where  B  and  ^  have  the  values  jnst  determined.  It  follows 
that 

=  7B .  (COS  .^  -  i  sin  ^)1 
=  VE.{co8i.^  -  isini^)  .  .  (3) 
Giveo  the  values  of  r  and  6  this  espiession  oan  always  be 
turned  into  a  nnmerioal  form  by  means  of  relations  (1)  and 
(2).  If  ^  is  to  be  real  sin  \^  mnst  be  zero.  That  is, 
\^  —  sv,  where  8  ie  any  whole  nnmber,  and  ^  =  2sir.  It 
follows  that  tan  ^  =  0,  and,  therefore,  from  (2)  above,  that 
sin  2fl  =  0.  Henoe  20  =  sir,  where  i  is  any  whole  number, 
and  6  =  Sff/2.  Now  It  2$  =  sir,  cob  26  must  be  either  +  1 
or  -  1  according  to  whether  s  ie  odd  or  even.  Hence  when 
y  is  real  we  have  from  (1)  , 

B  -  y{o*  +  r*  ±  2aV«) 
=  {a«  ±  rO 
no  alternative  signs  being  required  before  the  bracket  ^oe  B 
is  a  "modulus"  and  therefore  non-directed.     Again,  sinoe 
^^  -.  SI,  cos  J0  =  ±  1.     So  relation  (3)  finally  takes  the 
form 

y.±  J(a'  ±  r>)       .         .         .       (4) 
Comparing  this  result  with  the  formula 

y  -  VC"'  -  A 

we  see  that  ic  =  ±  r  when  the  sign  before  the  r'  in  (1)  is 
imnua,  and  x  =  ±%r  when  the  sign  is  plus.  This  oonclusion 
was  obtained  by  much  simpler  considerations  in  Ex.  XGIV, 
No.  II  (see  p.  480). 

The  principles  underlying  the  graphic  representation  of  the 
relations  between  two  complex  variables  are  fully  explained 
1  2  of  the  exercise.     The  method  is  due  ultimately  to 


Two  details  should  be  noted,  (i)  Since  all  the  points  of 
each  of  the  representative  places  are  involved  in  the  corre- 
spondence some  special  plan  must  be  adopted  of  presenting 
the  Boheme  of  relations  to  the  eye.  The  principle  already 
applied  in  map  projections  and  in  the  more  general  "  trans- 
formations "  of  Ex.  XGI,  B,  is  the  one  to  which  it  is  natural  to 
have  recourse,  (ii)  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  special  notation 
to  show  when  complex  values  of  the  variables  are  under  con- 

'  Orumdlagen  fUr  eine  allgemeine  Theorie  der  Funetiontn  etn«r 
vtrdndiieken  eompltxen  Orosee  (1851). 
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sidraatioD.  (Strictly  speaking,  complex  values  should  be  re- 
garded as  Dormal  and  restriction  to  real  values  regarded  as  the 
exception  ;  but  in  an  elementary  work  it  is  more  usefol  to  con- 
sider that  the  variables  are  real  unless  the  contrary  is  indio&ted.) 
For  this  purpose  the  notation  x,  y  has  been  adopted.  This 
departure  from  the  usual  symbolism  ^  is  adopted  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  continuity  of  ideas  between  the  oases  in  which 
the  variables  are  real  and  those  in  which  they  are  complex. 
The  diacritic  dot  would  more  conveniently  be  placed  above 
the  letter,  hot  the  symbols  would  then  be  identical  with 
Newton's  notation  for  "fluxions,"  which  is  still  employed 
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Fig.  116. 

by  many  writers  and  is  likely  to  become  more  rather  than 
less  usual. 

Pig.  116  is  the  aJ-net  of  Nos.  II-13;  fig.  117  the  net  into 
which  the  u-lines  and  tJ-Unes  of  fig.  116  are  transformed  in 
accordance  with  the  fonotion  ^  =  {xK  It  will  be  observed 
that  corresponding  positive  and  negative  ii-linea  (e.g.  those 
lettered  a  and  a')  tnwisform  into  a  single  parabola — or  rather 
into  two  coincident  parabolas  of  which  one  "begins,"  so  to 
speak,  above  and  the  other  below  the  U-axis.  A  similar  ob- 
servation applies  to  the  u-lines.     In  fig.  116  the  broken  line 

'  RJemann  used  z  =  x  +  iy  for  the  independent  variable  and 
V)  =  V  +  iv  for  the  dependent  variftble. 
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pOp  is  V  =  l-5u.  It  tr&Dsforms  in  fig.  117  into  a  straight 
line  doubled  npoD  itself  at  0.  The  parabola  in  fig.  116 
passing  through  the  points  where  u  «  ^  transforms  in  fig. 
117  into  the  cusped  curve  gOg". 
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The  method  o(  obtaining  the  graphic  tranaformation  is  as 
follows.     We  have 

=  (««  -  v'yi  +  «H?/2 

wheooe  U  =  (u=  -  t^yi  and  V  =  it«j/2. 
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Let  u  have  the  oonstaat  value  +  1  and  Bubstitute  for  v  in 
Bucceesion  b,  +  1,  -  1,  +  2,  -  2,  .  .  .  In  thia  way  the 
valaes  are  obtained  of  the  co-ordinates  (u,  v)  of  the  points  in 
fig.  117  which  oorreapond  to  the  points  in  fig.  116  where  the 
horizontal  v-hoes  cross  the  vertical  u  =  +  1.  Next  put 
u  =  +  2  and  repeat  the  former  series  of  snbstitations.  The 
results  give  the  oo-ordinates  of  the  pointe  in  fig.  117  which 
oorreepond  to  the  points  in  fig.  116  where  the  v-linea  cross 


the  vertical  u  =  +  2.  By  continuing  this  process  the  co- 
ordinates (U,  V)  are  found  of  all  the  points  into  which  the 
crossing  points  in  fig.  116  are  transformed.  When  these  are 
inserted  in  their  proper  places  on  the  graph-paper  the  two 
sets  of  parabolas  which  represent  the  originaJ  w-lines  and 
w-lines  can  be  drawn  at  once.  The  transformationa  of  the 
lines  pOp  and  qOq  in  fig,  116  are  obtained  by  marking  in  fig, 
117  the  points  which  correspond  to  those  in  which  the  lines 
cross  the  u-lines  and  v-lines.  For  this  purpose  the  lines  are 
treated  exactly  like  lines  of  latitnde  and  longitude  in  map- 
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drawiag.      When  the  points  have  been  inserted  in  fig.  117 
the  grapliB  are  drawn  through  them  in  the  usual  way. 

Figs.  118  and  119  give  the  solntions  to  Nos.  14-16.  Fig. 
118  shows  the  netting  of  the  as-plane,  the  ^-linea  being 
numbered  from  1  to  13  and  the  r-circles  lettered  from  a  to  ^ 
for  ease  of  identification  in  the  transformed  figure.  In  this 
case  we  bare 


y  =  OLc* 
=  01r*(cofl  e  +  iaia  Sf 
=  0-lr3(co8  3tf  +  i  sin  3^). 
Thus  in  the  net  of  the  y-plane  the  line  corresponding  in  fig. 
118  to  a  certain  value  of  $  is  transformed  into  a  line  making 
with  the  initial  line  an  angle  3fl,  while  a  given  r-cirole  is 
transformed  into  a  oircle  in  whiob  K  =  r'/lO.      In  fig.  118 
the  points  for  which  the  relation  r  =  i  sin  fl  holds  good  lie 
upon  the  broken  ciroie.      To  find  the  transformation — the 
n,r,„.=-i>,  Google 
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beautiful  broken  otirre  of  fig.  119 — the  points  are  marked  in 
tbe  Becond  figure  which  oorrespoDd  to  the  points  in  the  first 
where  the  oirole  orosses  the  6-liaea  and  r-eiroleB. 

In  No.  l6  r  is  transformed  into  JR  and  0  into  <^/2,  the 
symbols  having  tbe  meaningB  assigned  to  them  in  No.  9. 
By  means  of  these  relations  the  transformed  oo-ordinates  must 
be  found  for  each  point  where  the  r-oirolee  and  9-lines  of 


PiQ.  120. 

fig.  118  intersect.  The  oaloulation  is  a  usefol  one  if  it 
can  be  shared  among  several  computers ;  otherwise  it  is  too 
laborious  to  be  worth  undertaking.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
work  take  the  transformation  of  the  point  where  tbe  circle 

of  radius  2  crosses  the  line  6  =  30°.  To  determine  ^/2  we 
substitute  6  =  30^  r  =  2  in  formula  (2)  on  p.  486.  The 
result  is  a  double  one ;  the  value  of  0/2  is  either  53°  3'  or  113°  3'. 
To  find  ^B  we  substitute  B  =  30°  and  r  »  2  in  formula  (1) 
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on  p.  486  and  obtain  ^B  =  1'9.  Thus  two  points,  lying  on 
lines  at  right  angles  must  be  plotted  in  the  ^-plane  to  repre- 
Bent  this  particular  point  io  the  x-plane.  Similar  results 
hold  good  for  the  other  iatersections.  The  oonsequence  is 
that  each  of  the  r-oiroles  transforms  into  two  curves  (fig.  120) 
of  which  OQe  ia  the  other  rotated  through  a  right  angle. 

Fig.  120  shows  the  transformations  of  the  r-circles,  the 
transformatioDS  of  the  0-lines  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
greater  clearness.^ 

§  2.  Ex.  XCVII.  The  Logarithm  of  a  Complex  Number. — 
When  a  function  ia  expressible  aa  a  sum  of  a  definite  number 
of  powers  of  a;  or  a  root  of  such  a  sum  De  Moivre's  theorem 
m^es  it  evident  that  to  every  value  of  x  of  the  form  a  +  iv 
there  must  correspond  a  value  of  y  of  the  form  D  +  tV.  This 
fact  has,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  illustrated  Id  the  preyious 
exercises.  The  same  thing  can  be  seen,  but  not  so  easily,  to 
be  true  of  more  complicated  functions  expressed  in  terms  of  a 
definite  number  of  powers  of  x,  root  signs,  etc.  But  when  we 
oome  to  functions,  such  as  the  logarithm,  the  sine,  etc.,  in 
which  y  is  not  expressed  in  terms  of  powers  of  x,  the  matter 
is  very  different ;  it  is  not  by  any  means  evident  that  for  every 
complex  value  of  x  there  exists  a  corresponding  complex 
value  of  y.  The  next  two  exercises  are  intended  in  the  first 
place  to  show  that  what  is  true  of  functions  of  the  "  ratioual " 
and  "  algebraic "  types  is  also  true  of  the  typical  "  trans- 
cendental "  functions.  In  this  way  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  Cayley's  generalization  (p.  474)  is  greatly  widened.  In 
the  second  place  the  exercises  are  intended  to  emphasize 
certain  incidental  results  of  the  analysis — for  example,  the 
"exponential  values"  of  the  sine  and  cosine — which  are 
themaelvea  of  oonaiderable  importance. 

The  question  of  the  logarithmic  and  exponential  functions 
of  a  complex  variable  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  line  of  argument  followed  in  Ex.  XCVII  may  not 
satisfy  the  more  exacting  mathematician.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  it  is  not  actually  faulty  from  the  logical  stand- 

'  By  an  error,  detected  too  late  for  correction,  the  transformation 
of  r  =  0  ia  represented  in  fig.  120  as  s  circle  of  unit  radius.  When 
r  =  0,  tan  ^  =  0  by  (2),  p.  486  ;  hence  ^/2  =  (w/2.  Also  from  (1) 
,^B  =  1.  Hence  the  origin  in  fig.  lift  transforms  into  four  points 
situated  where  Uie  oicole  drawn  by  error  in  &g.  120  cats  the  axee. 
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point,  and  that  it  wUI  prove  easy  and  interesting.  The 
teacher  who  seeks  a  more  rigoroaa  and  oomplete  treatment 
should  coDflult  Mr.  Haidy'a  Pure  Mathematics,  oh.  x. 

Nothing  need  be  Etdded  to  the  full  expositioD  ot  the  exercise 
exoept  the  remark  that  the  asaumption,  k  —  I,  whioh  is 
professedly  made  in  g  2  for  the  sake  of  oonvenienoe,  is 
juBtified  in  Ex.  XCVIII,  Nos.  7,  8. 

In  No.  9  if  we  put  tic  =  tf  we  have  x  =  6/r  and 
COB  ^  +  t  sin  tf  =  ( -  1)"' 

29 
whence  log  {oos  5  +  »  sin  0)  -■  —  log  *', 

But  if  log  (oos  6  +  i  Bin  (f)  =  i$  also,  then  we  have 

—  log  1  =  to 

or  log  t  -  i^. 

In  No.  10  we  have,  by  our  definition  of  the  logarithm  of 
a  complex  number,  that 

log  ib  =  log  b  (oos  n-/2  +  I  sin  t/2) 
=  log  6  +  i| 

-  log  6  +  log  * 
by  the  result  of  No.  9.     Sinoe  this  identity  in  the  results 
could  follow  only  from  the  asBumption  that 

log  (cos  fl  4-  i  sin  tf)  =  ik  0 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  strong  oonfirmatioQ  of  that  assumption 
and  therefore  as  a  partial   confirmation   of   the  validity   of 
the  assumption 

log  (cos  6  +  i^n  0)  =  i$. 
§  3.  Ex.  XCVIII.  Supplementary  Examples. —Tho  short 
supplementary  exercise  is  devoted  to  two  related  topics,  the 
"exponential  values"  of  the  Bine  and  coBine  and  the  question 
of  finding  values  for  the  sine  and  cosine  of  a  complex 
variable.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  exercise  is  not  intended 
to  be  taken  until  the  student  has  learnt  the  exponential  ex- 
pressions for  the  hyperbolic  functions.  The  corresponding 
expressions  for  the  circular  functions  are  then  welcomed  for 
the  sake  of  their  analogy  with  the  former  ones.     Once  more 
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the  te&cher  is  warned  that  a  number  of  important  aubtleties 

are  ignored ;  for  these  be  is  again  referred  to  works  such  as 

Mr.  Hardy's  Pv/re  Mathematics  or  Ghrystal's  Algebra,  Part  II. 

In  No.  7  the  differential  formula  are  (by  Ex.  LXXXIII) 

•»a  (ii)|- *(«■■  +  « ^"j. 

For  if  i  may  he  treated  as  if  it  were  a  number,  e'  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  single  symbol  a,  and  we  have  e"  =  a'.  Similarly 
e  "  "  may  be  written  d*  whore  b  —  e~'.  Thus  we  have  in  the 
first  of  ^e  two  giveo  oases 

y^iia'+lf) 

and  %~i  (o'.  log  a  +  6* .  log  6) 

-iii^-e-") 

But  the  formula  of  No.  7  (i)  is'the  exponential  valne  of  oob  x 
and  the  differential  formula  derived  from  it  the  ezpODanbial 
expression  for  -  sin  x.  Hence  differentiation  of  the  ex- 
ponential value  produces  the  result  which  theory  teaches  ns 
to  expect.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  formula.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  seek  the  differential  formula  of 
No.  8  we  find  that  it  has  the  form 

s -♦*('"-'")■ 

Now  the  interest  of  this  result  is  that  it  shows  that  the  formula 
of  No.  8  cannot  be  a  valid  expression  for  cos  x,  for  the 
corresponding  diSerential  formula  is  not  the  exponential  ex- 
pression for  -  sin  x.  Thus  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that 
the  asaumption  k  —  1  made  in  Exercises,  II,  p.  208,  was  not 
only  permissible  but  actually  necessary.  No  other  assumption 
would  have  guaranteed  ua  against  inoonsiBteucy  in  our 
arguments. 

Fig.   121  exhibits  the  transformations  of  the  u-lines  and 
v-lines  of  fig.  116  in  acoordanoe  with  the  function  (No.  14) 
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The  figure  was  oonstraoted  as  in  the  former  caees  by  calcu- 
lating (by  the  equivalenoe  proved  in  No.  13)  the  valnes  of  U 
and  V  (i.e.  sin  u .  cosh  v  and  ooe  « .  sinh  i>)  for  each  of  the 


intergectioQS  of  the  u-lines  and  v-linea  ia  fig.  116  and  drawing 
smooth  curves  through  the  points  thus  obtained.     The  varioaa 

lines  can  be  identified  by  the  numbers  dttaohed  to  them  and 
should  be  carefully  studied  for  the  sake  of  the  remarkable 
results  which  they  bring  out. 
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'*l,*The  nuntbeiB  in  ordioatry  type  refer  to  the  pages  of  ExtrcUea 
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CHAPTER  XLVIl. 

THE  CIBCULAE  FDNCTIONS. 

g  1.  Ex.  XOIX.  Ciroular  Measure. — The  reason  (and  the 
only  reason)  for  measuring  angles  in  radians  rather  than 
degrees  is  preoisely  the  same  as  the  reason  for  preferring 
logarithms  to  base  e  to  eommon  logarithms — namely,  that 
theoretical  arguments  become  much  simpler.  For  example, 
the   "differential   coeffioient"   of  em 0  is  oob6  if  6  is  the 

nomber  of  radians  in  an  angle  while  it  is  ^^  cos  $  il  $  a  a, 

number  of  degrees.  On  this  account  the  study  of  oiroular 
measure  has  been  deferred  until  the  student  is  ready  to  make 
use  of  this  superiority,  and  is  introduoad  by  a  method  which 
brings  out  its  advantages  at  the  outset.  The  essence  of 
the  argument  is  to  show  (i)  that  when  an  angle  is  small  its 
circular  measure  may  be  substituted  for  its  sice  (or  tangent) 
in  approximate  calculations,  and  (ii)  that  when  it  is  not 
small  the  values  of  the  sine  and  cosine  may  still  be  expressed 
approximately  in  terms  of  its  circular  measure  by  means  of 
the  simple  formulEe 


-f  +  ^l. 
i  L       24 J- 


This  interesting  result  is  reached    by  a  simple  graphic 
method.    The  method  does  not  prove  the  equivalence 


but  it  suggesti  that  formula  as  a  simple  way  of  expressing 
approximately  the  value  of  the  sine  of  an  angle  in  which 
^  >- 1.      Thus  it  prepares  the  student  for  the  demoDstratlon 


e»r,8ie 


given  at  a  later  stage  (Ex.  GX,  A).  Meanwhile  it  enables 
him  to  apply  the  notion  of  an  expansion  of  the  sine  (or 
cosine)  to  the  solution  of  Yarious  problems,  and  ao  to  realize 
the  great  advantages  of  radian  measure. 

The  teacher  will  note  the  proposal  (Ex.  XCIX,  g  1)  to 
confine  the  symbols  $  and  ^  to  circular  measure  and  to  use 
o,  P  and  7  as  symbols  for  measurements  in  degrees.  The 
distinotion  is  a  useful  one  and  should  be  maintained  syste- 
matically. 

Division  A  ol  the  exercise  offers  no  difficulties.  The  argu- 
ment of  division  B,  Nos.  18-20,  runs  as  follows : — 

No.  I8.  ooa  «=  Jl  -  sin^fl 

=  J\\  -  (^^  -  6  j  }  approx. 

-V{l-fl«(l-^-H|g)approx. 

- 1  -  2-(l  - 1-  + . .  .)  +  [Pt.  I.  pp.  72. 73.J 


Since  subsequent  terms  will  all  involve  6 
they  may  be  neglected. 


Nos.  19,  20.     By  No.  18  003  *  fl  = 

and  sin^  $  = 


.  sin^fl  +  cos^e  =  1  - 


12  ■• 


Now  we  know  that  the  equivalence  for  sin  ^  0  is  correct  as  for 
03  it  goes.  It  follows  that  the  equivalence  cos^^  ^  1  -  tf^ 
+  fl*/4  is  not  adequate  as  for  the  term  involving  0*~  To 
make  it  ao  we  must  assume  that  the  expression  for  cos  $ 
contains  a  term  such  that,  when  the  expression  is  squared, 
the  coefficient  of  $*  becomes  J  instead  of  J.  Assume,  there- 
fore, 
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2       a 

Then  008¥  =  1  -  ^  +  {'-  +  ^V  + .  .  , 

2      11 
and  we  must  have  ~  +  j  =  « 


We  conclude  that  the  completer  approximation  required  is 

0080=1-^-  +  ^^. 

§  2.  Ex.  C.  Angles  of  Onlimited  Magmtvde.—Th%  pur- 
pose of  Ex,  C  ia  to  introduce  and  illustrate  the  notions 
(i)  that  au  "angle"  may  be  of  any  magnitude,  positive  or 
negative,  (ii)  that  to  every  angle  there  correspond  a  sine,  a 
cosine,  a  tangeut,  etc,  and  (iii)  that  the  values  of  the  ratios 
connected  with  the  angle  are  repeated  endlessly  in  cycles  as 
the  value  of  the  angle  rises  or  sinks.  In  divisions  A  and  B 
these  notions  are  introduced  and  applied  to  the  analysis 
of  simple  vibratory  motion,  suoh  as  the  swinging  of  a 
pendulum.  In  divisions  C  and  D  their  wider  geometrical 
applications  are  illustrated.  Thus  the  exercise  is  one  of 
critical  importance. 

The  reason  for  itasing  the  extension  of  the  angle-concept 
upon  a  study  of  harmonic  motion  has  already  been  given.  It 
is  not  necessary  actually  to  carry  out  the  experiment  of 
Ex.  G,  §  1,  though  it  is  well  (and  easy)  to  do  so.  Many 
school  laboratories  possess,  iu  the  shape  of  a  flat  steel  spring 
and  a  Fletcher  trolley,  apparatus  specially  adapted  for  per- 
forming it  luxuriously.  Much  simpler  oontrivances  will, 
however,  suffice.  The  text  describes  one  which  may  be 
simplified  further  by  the  omission  of  the  vice  as  follows ; 
Take  a  lath  long  and  thin  enough  to  vibrate  widely  and 
fairly  slowly.  (Nothing  serves  better  than  one  of  the  flat  iron 
laths  used  to  support  beds  before  the  era  of  the  spring  mattress. 
They  can  generally  be  obtained  at  a  second-hand  furniture 
shop.)  Fasten  the  paint  brash  firmly  across  it  at  one  end ; 
place  the  other  end  upon  a  flat  box  or  pile  of  books  a  few 
inches  high,  resting  on  the  teacher's  desk  ;  add  another  box, 
block  or  book  and  let  a  boy  or  girl  press  steadily  upon  it  to 
keep  that  end  of  the  lath  at  rest.     Pull  the  other  end  two  or 
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three  inches  vertically  up  or  dowa  and  release  it.  Hold  the 
drawing  board  with  its  plane  vertical  so  that  the  tip  of  the 
brush  just  plays  over  the  surface  ot  the  paper.  Move  the 
board  steadily  along  the  desk.  In  thia  way  several "  periods  " 
of  the  curve  of  Exercites,  II,  fig,  87,  can  be  obtained  with 
little  loss  of  amplitude. 

Two  other  methods  may  be  indicated,  partly  on  the  ground 
of  their  Bimplidty  and  pajily  because  they  bring  out  the  iatA 
that  "  pendulum  motion  "  is  identical  with  harmonic  motion 
when  the  pendulum  swings  through  a  Buffioiently  small 
angle.  Oae  of  these  is  deaoribed  in  Ex.  CI,  %  %  p.  239,  and 
iba  nae  at  thia  point  would  be  preparatory  for  the  further  use 
to  be  made  of  it  when  that  exercise  ia  reached.  The  other  is 
as  follows :  Pin  a  aheet  of  paper  to  a  drawing  board  and 
fasten  two  atrings  of  equal  length  at  the  oomera  on  one  of 
the  longer  aidoB  of  the  board.  Fasten  the  free  ends  of  the 
strings  to  a  gas  bracket,  a  map  bolder  or  in  any  other  way  so 
that  the  board  may  hang  and  move  freely.  At  worst  a  boy 
or  girl,  atanding  on  a  chair,  may  hold  them.  Draw  the  board 
carefully  a«de  in  its  own  plane.  At  the  same  time  let  some 
one  hold  a  bruah  (dipped  in  red  ink)  horizontally  so  that  the 
tip  touches  the  paper.  Now  release  the  board  and,  as  it 
swings,  let  the  brush  be  steadily  raised  or  lowered  with  the 
tip  always  just  touching  the  paper.  A  few  trials  will  give 
ai^oient  expertness  in  deciding  the  proper  length  of  swing 
and  rate  of  movement  of  the  brush. 

The  harmoaic  curves  obtained  by  any  of  these  methods 
should  be  measured  bo  aa  to  show  tl^t  their  ordinates  follow, 
at  any  rate  roughly,  the  law 

h=a«n^—  d. 

It  will  be  obvioua  that  deviations  from  this  law  will  necessarily 
be  caused  (i)  by  the  uncertainty  introduced  by  the  thickness 
of  the  line,  (ii)  by  uneven  movement  of  the  board  or  the  brush, 
and  (iii)  by  the  inevitable  decay  in  the  amplitude  of  the  swings 
in  all  cases.  On  the  other  l^nd  it  will  be  understood  that 
Exercisa,  II,  fig.  87,  ia  the  ideal  curve  which  would  be  obtained 
if  these  disturbing  circumstances  could  be  eliminated. 

The  foregoing  experiments  supply  in  a  clear  form  the  data 
needed  for  our  investigation.  The  "  wheel "  imagined  in  §  2 
of  the  exerdae  is  a  device   for  atudysing  these  data.     The 
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teacher  who  diatruBta  his  executive  powers  may  (as  we  have 
said)  omit  the  former  experiments  altogether.  The  experi- 
meot  of  §  2  is  more  important  becanse  it  illuminates  so  clearly 
the  idea  of  a  conttnuous  inore^e  of  the  angle  associated  with 
periodic  recurrences  of  the  cycle  of  sines.  The  simplest  piece 
of  apparatus  will  suffice.  Take  a  cork,  bore  it  with  a  bole 
passing  through  the  centres  of  its  flat  ends.  Thrust  a  lead 
pencil  tiirough  the  hole  to  act  as  the  axle  of  the  wheel  and 
&S.  a  hat-pin  (4  to  6  inches  long)  into  the  cork  so  that  it  is 
perpendicular  to  the  pencil.  Mold  it  above  the  heEtd  neat  a 
wall  (or  in  front  of  a  sheet  of  cardboard  fixed  vertically  upon 
the  desk)  bo  that  the  pencil  is  horizontal  and  parallel  with  the 
wall  (or  card).  Twist  the  pencil  uniformly  between  the 
fingers,  and  the  shadow  of  the  head,  cast  by  a  distant  light  in 
the  proper  position,  will  exhibit  the  required  b.h.m. 

The  argument  of  §g  1,  2  of  the  exercise  and  examples  Nos. 
1-10  are  of  extreme  importance  but  require  no  farther  com- 
ment. In  No.  II>  the  extended  definition  of  the  circular 
measure  is,  of  course,  as  follows :  Let  a  line  OF  of  unit  length, 
starting  from  the  nsual  initial  position  along  OX,  rotate  about 
0  any  number  of  times  either  in  the  positive  or  the  negative 
direction,  and  finally  come  to  rest  in  any  position.  Then  it 
shall  be  considered  to  have  traced  out  an  angle  whose  circular 
measure,  0,  is  the  distance  through  which  the  point  P  has 
moved.  If  the  direction  of  rotation  was  anti- clockwise  6  is 
reckoned  positive,  if  clockwise,  negative. 

It  follows  from  this  definition  that  there  is  no  single  angle 
corresponding  to  a  single  position  of  the  line  OP.  Every 
position  is  associated  with  an  endless  series  of  angles,  positive 
and  negative,  consecutive  members  of  which  differ  constantly 
by  %r.  If  we  want  to  remove  this  ambiguity  we  must  use 
some  such  device  as  that  of  the  German  mathematician 
Biemann  (c.  1857).  When  OP  has  travelled  completely 
round  the  circle  in  the  course  of  any  one  revolution,  it  may 
be  supposed  to  move  during  its  next  revolution,  not  over  the 
same  surface  as  before,  but  over  another  surface  which  is 
pressed  down  so  that  it  is,  to  all  intents,  in  the  same  place  as 
the  former.  Thus  OP  moves  over  an  endless  spiral  surface 
arranged  around  the  perpendicular  to  the  paper  through  0 
like  the  turns  of  a  spiral  staircase,  but  compressed  from  above 
and  below  so  that  all  the  endless  series  of  spires  appears  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper.    If  we  adopt  this  artificial  idea  we  may  say 
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that  a  single  angle  oorresponds  to  every  single  position  of  OF, 
for  as  OF  revolves  it  will  never  pass  for  a  second  time  over  the 


The  teacher  is  left  to  decide  whether  he  will  add  this  idea 
to  those  givea  in  the  test. 

g  3.  Ex.  0,  C.  Spirals. — The  practical  value  of  the  idea 
that  an  angle  may  have  any  magnitude  is  fmrther  illustrated  in 
divisions  G  and  D.  In  fig.  122  the  firm  Hue  is  an  Archimedes' 
spiral  (No.  21)  in  which  a  and  ^  are  positive,  the  dotted  line 
one  in  which  a  and  6  are  negative.  Fig.  123  shows  the  first 
positive  and  the  first  negative  turns  of  the  logarithmic  spiral 
of  No.  22,  and  parts  of  the  second  turns.     The  tracing  pcout 
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Fio.  122. 
starts  from  A,  where  OA  =•  a"^  "  1.  In  accordance  with 
ch.  XXX.,  p.  317,  a  must  always  be  positive.  The  spiral  of  No. 
23  will  be  identical  with  fig.  123  but  inverted.  Since  r  =  a*  is 
merely  another  way  of  writing  Ic^r  =  tf  it  is  obvious  that,  by 
means  of  a,  centimetre  rule  and  a  protractor,  either  spiral  can 
be  used  to  give  logarithms  to  base  a. 

The  lines  OF,  OF,  etc.,  added  to  fig.  122  correspond  to  the 
argument  of  g  3.  To  answer  No.  24  we  note  that  the  angle 
OPT  (  =  ^)  at  which  the  curve  outs  the  radius  rector  is  the 
sum  of  Z-OPF  and  ^TPF.  As  Q  comes  nearer  to  P  Z.OPF 
and  zOFP  approach,  and  can  be  made  as  little  different 
from  a  right  angle  as  we  please.  Hence  we  have,  to  as  close 
a  degree  of  approximation  as  ^  please, 
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*  =  ^  +  ^TPF 
and  therefore            cot  ^  =-  -  tan  TPF 
1   Sr 

In  No.  25  we  have  r  =  a0,  SrjS$  =  a.     Hence 
1 


Pia.  133. 

In  No.  26  8r/S«  -  a» .  log^  =  r  .  log^    [Ex.  LXXXIH, 
No.  6],  so  that 

oot  ^  =  -  log,a. 

To  prove  the  area-formula  of  No.  27  we  note  that  (fig.  122) 

area  of  OPQ  ^  ^OQ  x  PP' 

more  nearly  the  more  nearly  PP'  is  perpendicular  to  OQ. 

When  lPOQ  is  so  small  that  we  may  call  it  SO  we  can  at  the 

same  time  write 

OQ-r  +  Be 
and  area  of  OPQ  =  i{r  +  50) .  rS$ 

=  ir2  .  Be 
since,  by  the  definition  of  a  differential,  {S8)^  may  be  omitted. 
The  hyperbolic  spiral  of  No.  31  is  shown  in  fig.  124.     As 
0  approaches  zero  the  curve  approaches  the  line  A  distant  a 
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from  the  ai-asiB.  Aa  in  Archimedeg'  spiral,  a  and  6  mnat  have 
the  same  sign  in  order  that  r  may  always  be  positive.  The 
area  swept  oat  by  the  radius-veotor  between  two  positions  dj 
and  $„  is  found  from  the  difierential  formnla 


^5 X "'    (c^^" 


«A  -  ir" 


■I-©'-' 


2 

"e^ 

whence 

A 

-f 

fl 

',) 

by  W.m8's 

Law 

The  lituus 
problem  we 

{No.  32)  i9 

have 

8A  =  -ir« 

shown 

nig. 

125.     For  the 

area- 

whence  A  =  ^  log  {^j/tf j)     [Ex.  LXXXIII,  No.  26.] 
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§  i.  Ex.  C,  D.     Roulettes. — Fig.  126  exhibits  one  complete 
period  of  the  oyoloid  of  No.  34  together  with  the  oonatraotioQ 


hyGoogle 


necessary  to  prove  the  formula  of  No.  33.     Figs.  127,  126 
show  the  epicycloids  of  Nos.  37  and  38. 

It  is  easy  to  verify  the  theory  of  the  cycloid  by  the  simple 
method  explained  in  Exercises  Pt.  I,  Ex.  II,  No.  30.  The 
epicycloids  of  Nos.  37  and  38  are  often  seen  8,e  "  caustics  " 
produced  by  the  reflexion  of  light  from  a  circular  mirror. 
Thus  half  the  epicycloid  in  which  n  >=  2  is  seen  on  the  sur- 
face of  milk  in  a  glass,  or  on  the  tablecloth  within  a  polished 
eerriette  ring  whenever  the  illumination  comes  from  a  single 
distant  light.  If  the  light  (e.g.  a  match)  is  brought  close  np 
to  the  ed^  of  the  glass  or  the  ring  the  curve  becomes  the 
epicycloid  in  which  «  =  1.  {Bee  Preston's  Theory  ofldght, 
ch.  V.) 

g  5.  Ex.  CI,  A.  Swm  and  Difference  Formulce. — Before 
free  use  can  be  made  of  the  sines  and  coMnes  of  angles  >27r 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  they  follow  the  laws  of 
combination  established  in  Part  I,  £k.  LXII,  for  angles  ■<2ir 
whose  sum  does  not  exceed  2v.  This  question  is  investigated 
in  Ex.  CI,  division  A.  The  method  adopted  depends  upon  the 
facts  (i)  that  when  we  know  the  sine  and  cosine  of  an  angle  ff 
in  the  first  quadrant  we  can  at  once  write  down  the  sines  and 
cosines  of  the  angles  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quadrants 
which  are  obtained  by  adding  one,  two,  or  three  right  angles 
to  0  ;  (ii)  that  the  addition  of  a  farther  nnmber  of  right  angles 
simply  brings  OP  into  one  of  its  former  positions.  Now  let  ff 
and  tfi  be  two  angles  each  less  than  ir/2  and  therefore  subject  to 
the  laws  of  combination  of  Es.  LXII.  Obtain  a  new  angle,  0, 
by  adding  any  number  of  right  angles  to  ff,  and  another  new 
angle  ^  by  adding  any  number  of  right  angles  to  iji.  Then 
by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  relations  between  sin  $  and 
sin  ff,  cos  6  and  cos  ff,  etc.,  it  is  possible  to  show  that  the  laws 
of  combination  apply  to  every  possible  case. 

To  establish  this  statement  different  members  of  the  class 
are  first  set  to  verify  it  for  each  of  the  possible  sixteen  oases 
indicated  in  No.  3.  (There  are  sixteen  because  each  of  the 
four  values  of  0  can  be  taken  with  any  one  of  the  four  values 
of  i^.)  In  writing  out  in  an  examination  the  proof  of  any  one 
of  the  equivalences  it  would,  of  course,  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  field  of  cases,  to  prove  one,  and  to  state  that  the  others 
could  be  proved  in  the  same  way.  The  demonstration  must 
then  be  completed,  as  in  No.  II,  by  showing  that  the  equiva- 
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lence  also  holds  good  whan  0  and  <^  are  negatiTe — singly  or 
together. 

In  No.  S{6  +  <!>)  is  of  the  form  2njr  +  (_ff  +  ^')  where  2n 
means  simply  "  some  even  number  ".     Henoe 
008  {6  +  <f>)  -  ooa  {ff  +  <!>•) 

=  cos  ff  COS  >}>  ~  sin  ff  sin  ^' 
—  COS  6  DOS  <^  -  sin  tf  ain  ■^. 
For  since  6  =  2mr  +  ff,ooB0  =  cob  0,  sin  tf  -  sin  0,  etc. 

In  No.  10  consider  the  equivalence  for  sin  {&  -  <ji)  when 
tf  =  (2»  +  i)  ff  +  ff  and  ^  =  (2n  +  1)  ™-  +  f .     In  this  case 
sin  $  =  COB  B',  COB  0  =   -  sin  ff, 
ma  tj)  =  -  sin  ^',  cob  .^  =  -  cos  i^'. 
Also  ff  -  ^  is  of  the  form  (2re  +  |)n-  +  (fl'  -  ift'),^  so  that 
Bin  (fl  -  ^)  =.  -  cos  (ff  -  0') 

=  -  COS  ff  COS  1^'  -  sin  ff  ain  -^ 
■*  (-  sin^).  (-  oo8<^)  -  {-  cosff).  (-  sin^) 
=  ain6  oos  i^  -  cos  6  sin  ^. 
The  division  ends  with  a  few  identities  most  of  which  ate 
frequently  needed  in  future  work. 

§  6,  Ex.  01,  B.  Compound  Harmonic  Motion. — This 
subject  has  not  the  same  fundamental  importance  as  Bimple 
harmonic  motion  and  maybe  omitted  >  without  serious  loss. 
It  is  included  as  offering  interesting  application  for  formulee 
in  which  the  angles  may  have  any  magnitude. 

The  curves  produced  by  compounding  rectangular  har- 
monic motions  are  called  "  Lissajou's  curves  "  and  are  of 
some  importance  in  the  theory  of  sound.  The  "  compound 
pendulum  "  produces  many  of  them  in  a  simple  and  sufB- 
oiently  effective  way  but  cannot  be  used  to  compound  s.H. 
motions  of  the  same  frequency.  The  teacher  who  is  in  touch 
with  a  physical  laboratory  should  be  able  to  obtain  assistance 
in  illustrating  this  topic  in  a  more  elaborate  way  if  he  feels 
disposed  to  do  so. 

The  solution  of  No.  22  is,  of  course, 

y/x  =  {b  sin  S)j{a  sin  6)  —  bja. 
That  is,  the  resultant  vibration  is  in  a  straight  line  making 
with  the  X-axis  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  bja.    In  No-  23 
the  line  lies  symmetrically  on  the  other  side  of  the  ^-azis. 
In  No.  24  we  have 
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In  No.  26  we  have 
«n  e  -  ar/o,  ooatf  -  ^(1  -  sr'/o*)  -  V(»*  "  ^'^/«  «■ 


whence  y  -  x  ooa<t>  =  J  {a*  -  a:*) .  sin  -^ 

and  a;*  -  ^ry  coa  <^  +  y*  -  o*  sin'  ^. 


To  turn  ihe  curve  clockwise  through  45°  (No.  27)  we  Bubsli- 

iute  for  x  {x  -  y)j  J2  and  for  y  {x  +  y)/  ^  2  and  so  obtain 

31^(1  -  coe<^)  +  y^(l  +  cos^)  =  a^sin^^ 

or   x^ .  Bin^  9  +  y  ■  "^   0^3""  ^"'  *  =  2o*  ain^^ .  oos^  i 

that  is  an  ellipse  whose  semi-axes  are 

72  .  cos  ^  and  ^2  .  sin  * 

F^.  129  shows  how  the  form  of  the  ellipse  changed  as  ^  in- 
creases.    The  curves  marked  (i),  (ii),  (iii),  (iv)  are  those  of 
No.  29. 
In  No.  31  we  have  x  =  a  mn  $,  y  —  a  9ai26,  in  No.  32 
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y  =  a  cos  2Q,  in  No.  33  y  °*  a  oos  20.     The  elimination  of  9 
ifi  simple  in  each  case.     The  first  two  of  the  three  cuttsb 
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(No.  34)  an  shown  in  fig.  130.  Fig.  131  gives  the  cmres  of 
No.  35,  the  broken  being  the  one  in  which  the  f^ase  difEar- 
ence  i3  45°.  Text-books  on  sound  usually  give  these  and  the 
more  complicated  forms  whioh  oorrespond  to  other  ratios  of 
frequency. 

g  7.  Ei.  Oil.  Gircular  FuTtctiont. — In  these  exerdses 
the  important  transition  is  made  from  the  idea  of  a  sine  or 
cosine  of  an  angle  to  that  of  the  sine  or  cosine  of  an/y  variable 
X.  Nothing  need,  perhaps,  be  added  to  the  discussion  in  the 
text. 

The  proof  of  No>  I  is,  of  course,  that 

8b})(x+  — J-Bin(pa;-|-  2ir)  -  sin  px. 

In  No.  2  the  formula  becomes  y  •=  a  ■¥  bsax(x  -  c).  It 
has  maxima  at  intervals  of  2r,  b^^ning  where  x  -  c  ••  r/2 
or  x  —  0  +  ir/2.  It  has  minima  also  at  intervals  of  %r, 
beginning  where  a:  -  o  —  -  ir/2  or  a;  —  c  -  jr/2. 

To  solve  No.  5  assume  y  ^  a  an  p  {z  +  b).  Then  we 
have  a  =  32  and  (by  No.  1)  p  -  afl-/2-7.     Also  when  x  =  0, 

y  =  3'2  sin  pi.     Hence  fb  —  ^-=  .i—  — =-or6=  -  09. 

The  formula  is,  therefore, 

3/-3-2sin|^{a;-0-9) 

when  x=  +  2-7,  y  =  3-2  am  ^  =  -  1-6  ^g. 

Nos-  8-10  illustrate  the  practical  importance  of  the  due 
function.  They  are  also  anticipatory  of  the  study  of  the 
tides  in  Ex.  GX,  E. 

Fig.  132  gives  the  graph  of  y  =  a  tui  px  (No.  12)  with 

a  -  l-6andp  =  0-9.    Since  a  cot  pa;  =  -  a  tanp(ar±^)   it 

can  be  converted  into  the  graph  oty  ^  acotpx  (No-  14)  by 
^i)  moving  it  to  right  or  left  throng  a  distance  ir/2p  and  then 
(ii)  inverting  it.  Both  functions  are  disoontiQuous ;  for  tan  px 
has  no  value  when  px  is  any  odd  number  of  right  angles 
(positive  or  negative),  while  eotpa:  has  no  value  when  pa:  is  zero 
or  any  even  number  of  right  angles  (NoS-  13,  14).  Fig.  133 
gives  the  graph  of  y  =  a  sec  pa;  with  a  -  l'6,p  •■  0-8.    Since 


a  cosec  px  <= 


"^(*+i) 
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it  can  be  converted  into  y  —  a  oosec  jix  by  (i)  moving  it  5r/2j) 
to  the  left  and  then  (ii)  inverting  it.  Both  functions  are  dia- 
oontinuous ;  for  sec  jix  has  no  value  'when  px  is  any  odd 
number  of  right  angles  (positive  or  negative),  while  oosec  jw; 
has  no  value  when  px  is  zero  or  any  even  number  of  right 
angles  (No.  Vj). 

%  8.  Ex.  CIII.  Inverse  Circular  Functions. — This  exercise 
travels  over  familiar  ground  and  requires,  therefore,  little 
comment.  The  teacher  is  recommended  to  employ  the  con- 
tinental notation  arc  sin  x,  arc  tan  x  in  preference  to  our  insular 
sin  "  '  X,  tan  ~  '  x,  etc.  Since,  however,  the  latter  form  is  still 
generally  used  In  examination  papers  the  student  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  it. 

Fig.  132  can  be  transformed,  by  the  usual  inversion  and 
rotation,  into  the  graph  (No.  lo)  of 

1  ,       X 

w  —  -  .  arc  tan  — . 
p  a 

The  same  treatment  applied  to  fig.  133  converts  it  into  the 
graph  of 


a  simple  case  of  which  is  required  in  No.  15  (ii). 

The  identities  of  Nos.  29  and  30  are  needed  in  connexion 
with  Gregory's  series  (Ex.  CX,  C). 
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CHAPTER  XLYIII. 

WAVE -MOTION. 

g  1.  Preliminary  Remarks. — The  general  apirit  in  which 
the  subject  of  wave-motion  is  to  be  attacked  has  been  indi- 
cated in  oh.  xxxviiL,  g  5.  From  the  mathematical  point 
of  view  wave-motion  is  a  specially  interesting  concrete  ex- 
ample of  the  dependence  of  one  variable  npon  the  simul- 
taneons  values  of  two  others.  Thus,  in  the  familiar  case  of 
water-waves,  the  height  of  the  water  above  the  level  of  the 
undisturbed  surface  is  a  function  both  of  the  position  of  the 
point  and  of  the  time ;  that  is  to  say  it  varies  from  point  to 
point  at  the  same  moment  and  from  moment  to  moment  at 
the  same  point.  In  general,  then,  the  study  of  waves  plays, 
in  ooonexion  with  the  doottine  of  the  variation  of  a  dependent 
variable  with  two  independent  variables,  the  part  which  the 
study  of  a  moving  point  plays  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine 
of  dependence  upon  a  sin^e  variable.  In  particular,  since 
waves  are,  in  most  instances,  periodic  phenomena,  they  also 
aSbrd  excellent  concrete  instances  of  periodic  functions.  Apart 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  phenomena  of  waves  offer  so 
powerful  a  stimulus  and  such  effective  guidance  in  an  im- 
portant department  of  mathematical  thought  they  are,  merely 
as  phenomena,  so  faroiliar  and  impressive  that  they  invite 
mathematical  analysis  and  description  as  naturally  as  any 
other  performances  of  nature  or  of  man.  Further,  no  one  can 
be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  most  striking  triumphs  of 
physical  science  who  has  uot  given  some  attention  to  the  ele- 
mentary grammar  of  wave-motion.  When  to  these  is  added 
the  further  consideration  that  the  mathematical  treatment  re- 
quired is,  in  its  essential  features,  as  simple  as  it  is  beautiful, 
it  mnst  be  reoognized  that  the  inquiry  is  one  into  which  the 
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ordiQEbry  student  shoold  no  longer  be  debarred  from  entering 
merely  because  it  does  not  form  part  of  a  somewhat  amorphous 
tradition. 

The  theory  of  the  subject  is  developed  in  Esa.  CIV,  CV,  and 
CVI.  The  first  is  given  to  "progressive"  and  the  second 
to  "  stationary  "  waves — phenomena  whose  special  features  are 
sufficiently  described  in  the  text.  In  these  exercises  we 
consider  not  only  waves  which  can  be  described  by  a  simple 
function  of  x  and  t,  but  also  those  which  correspond  to  the 
formulee  based  on  a.  combination  of  single  functions.  In 
the  third  exercise  an  attempt  is  made,  by  very  simple  methods, 
to  Ulustrate  the  famous  process  by  which  the  great  Fourier 
taught  mathematicians  how  to  analyse  a  given  system  of 
waves  of  any  complexity.  As  an  important  addendum  to 
these  exercises  the  last  section  of  the  supplementary  Ex.  GX 
is  devoted  to  the  fascinating  question  of  tidal  prediction. 

g  2.  Ex.  CIV.  Progressive  Waves. — The  chief  phenomena 
of  progressive  waves  are  so  familiar  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
exhibit  them  in  the  class-room.  Nevertheless  the  teacher 
who  has  a  gift  for  experimenting  will  find  that  the  mathe- 
matical analysis  gains  point  and  interest  if  prefaced  by  observa- 
tions directed  ad  hoc.  A  length  of  narrow  etair-carpet  serves 
ideally  well  for  the  exhibition  both  of  a  single  pulse  and  of  a 
train  of  waves.  Bough  measurements  of  the  velocity  and  (in 
the  case  of  a  train)  of  the  wave-length  and  frequency  are  easily 
made  and  add  to  the  clearness  of  the  students'  initi^  ideas.  A 
length  of  india-rubber  gas-tubing  (whioh  can  be  filled  with 
sand)  is  more  likely  to  be  part  of  a  laboratory  equipment.  A 
length  of  rope  (within  limits,  the  heavier  the  better)  will  do 
as  a  substitute. 

As  in  ch.  XLVU.,  §  2,  the  experiments  intended  to  aid  the 
analysis  of  the  motion  are  for  our  purpose  more  important 
than  those  which  exhibit  it.  The  simple  model  described  in 
the  exercise  (g  2)  should  certainly  be  made  by  the  teacher 
for  exhibition,  if  not  by  each  student.  Its  use  brings  oat 
vividly  the  relation  of  the  movements  at  certain  points  to  one 
another  and  to  the  motion  of  the  "  wave  ".  The  following 
very  easy  device  is  also  remarkably  eEEective.  Take  a  wooden 
rod,  rather  more  than  a  yard  long.'     At  intervals  of  an  inch 

'.    'A  broomstick  servea  the  purpose  perfectly  well — oralength  o{ 
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along  its  length  stick  into  it  a  series  of  hat-pins  about  4  inobes 
long,  arranged  in  a  uniform  spiral.  Thirty-seven  pins  should 
be  used  and  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  spiral  makes  three 
complete  turns.  In  this  ease  the  pins,  if  viewed  along  the 
length  of  the  rod,  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  uni- 
form interval  of  80°.  The  model  should  be  held  horizontally, 
at  some  distance  from  a  light,  in  front  of  a  screen  of  white 
oard  or  paper  and  turned  rapidly  between  the  fingers.  (The 
teacher  with  a  constructive  gift  may  devise  a  more  elaborate 
arrangement  for  producing  rotation,  but,  with  a  little  practice, 
the  use  of  the  fingers  is  sufficient.)  As  the  model  is  rotated 
the  shadows  of  the  heads  upon  the  screen  will  exhibit  beauti- 
ful progressive  wave-motion  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
test  in  the  last  paragraph  of  ^  2.  It  becomes  quite  evident 
that  the  progressive  harmonic  wave  is  in  this  case  constituted 
by  equal  simple  harmonic  motions  of  the  shadows  of  the  heads, 
each  of  which  differs  in  phase  from  the  motions  of  adjoining 
shadows  by  a  constant  amount — here  30". 

The  formulffi  of  NoS.  I  and  2  are  fundamental.  They  are 
simply  applications  of  the  general  principle  that  if  a  graph  is 
moved  a  distance  d,  parallel  to  the  x-axis,  x~  d  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  X  in  the  formula.  In  this  case  the  shifting  in  time 
t  is  vt.     Hence  the  formulte  y  =  a  sin  p{x  +  vt). 

No.  3  is  also  extremely  important  and  every  student  must 
master  it.  (The  principle  has,  of  course,  already  been  studied 
in  the  preceding  exercises.)  (i)  Let  k  be  the  wave-length; 
then  to  increase  a;  by  A,  must  be  to  increase  the  "  argument " 
p{x  -  vt)  by  2n-.  That  is  p(x  +  \  -  vt)  =  p{x  -  vt)  +  2ir 
or  ^  =  2ir/A,.  (ii)  Let  T  be  the  periodic  time  of  the  wave ; 
then  since  one  individual  point  goes  through  a  complete 
cycle  of  movements  while  the  wave-form  advances  through 
a  length  X,  we  have  T  =  K/v,  or  v/K  =  1/T.  (iii)  But  if  the 
time  for  a  complete  cycle  is  T  seconds  the  frequency,  or 
number  of  compete  cycles  per  second  is  I/T  •=  n. 

We  pass  to  the  examples  on  compound  harmonic  waves  in 
division  B.     In  No.  15  the  two  component  forms  are 

3/  =  A  cos  tj) .  sin  -r-x 

and        y  =  A  sm  <^ .  am  ( ~^x  -)-  ^  )  =  A  Bin  ^ .  cos  — ar. 
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The  resultant  iwave-/or«i  is,  therefore, 

.  ,       .     2jr  ...  2)r 

1/  =  A  COB  <f> .  sin  Y^  +  A  sin  ^  .  cos  r-x 

=  Asinf-£a;  +  ^Y 

The  resultant  vrskvo-motton  ia 

y=  Asmjy  (ic-  vt)  +  </.j. 

No.  24  Bets  the  problem  of  combining  waves  of  the  same 
length  in  its  most  general  form.     We  have  for  the  resultant 
y  =  asm  px  +  b  sin  {px  +  <^) 
=  (ffl  +  6  COS  4')  sin  jw;  +  b  sin  1^  .  cos  pa;. 
Assume  (as  in  No.  18)  that 

{a  +  b  cos  ^)  =  A  cos  <}•  and  6  sin  1^  =  A  sin  1^' 

A  =   J  \a'  +  2  ab  COS  4,  +  6*}  and  tan  A'  -  ,    '*'  , 

^  '  '  a  +  0  cos  0 

and  y  =  A  cos  <^' ,  sin  pa;  +  A  sin  1^' ,  cos  px 

=  A  ain  {jpx  +  1^'). 

In  No.  26  since  y  =  r^;,  X  =  20.  The  unbroken  thick 
line  in  Exercises.  II,  fig.  97,  represenla  one  period  of  the  re- 
sultant— the  vertical  scale  being  considerably  exaggerated. 

The  formnlffi  of  No,  27  substitute  for  2  sin  =a;  (i)  -  2  cos  -^t 

(ii)  +  2  cos  ^x.    Exercises,  II,  fig.  98,  shows  one  wave-length 

in  the  latter  case.  Fig.  134  of  this  book  shows  one  wave-length 
of  the  resultant  in  No.  28.  The  component  wave-lengths  are 
8  and  12  so  that  the  resultant  wave-length  is  their  least 
common  multiple,  24. 

g  3.  Es,  CV.  Stationary  Waves. — To  prodtice  stationary 
waves  the  teacher  may  have  reoourse  to  the  length  of  stair- 
carpet  or  a  aubalitute.  A_strip  of  carpet,  10  or  12  feet  long, 
can  very  easily  be  made  to  vibrate  with  two  internodal  segments, 
The  effect  is  EJmost  equally  well  produced  with  a  length  of  rope 
or  tubing  weighted  with  sand.  A  long  narrow  trough,  fitted 
with  a  glass  side,  is  found  in  many  laboratories  and  can  be 
used  for  experiments  on  stationary  water-waves.  It  should 
be  used  as  described  in  No.  17.  The  velocity  of  water-waves 
whose  length  is  large  compared  with  the  depth  is  given  by 
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the  (onDiil&  V  =  •Jgh,  where  h  is  the  depth  in  feet  or  oenti- 
metree  and  ^  =  32  in  the  first  case  and  981  in  the  second. 
It  is  DOt  difficult  (o  verify  this  formula  by  counting  the 
frequency  of  the  uni-nodal  vibratione  and  using  the  relation 
n  -  ,1(21). 

For  the  analysis  of  stationary  wave-motion  pieoes  of  thick 
iron  wire  about  30  inches  long,  bent  and  used  as  described  in 
Nos-  3,  4,  5,  give  striking  results— except,  perhaps,  for  the 
case  y  =  a  sin  -rxjl.  Consideration  of  the  rotated  wire  leads 
easily  to  the  fundamental  formula  of  No.  3.  It  is  evident 
that  the  point  Pj  moves  in  a  circle  of  radius  o  sm  irxjl.  If 
the  time  is  counted  from  a  moment  when  the  plane  of  the 
wire  is  vertical  the  projection  of  this  radius  upon  the  wall  is, 
at  time  1, 

y  •■  o  ain  j-ir .  cos  2)r«(. 

Similar  arguments  apply  in  Nos.  4,  5. 

When  the  proper  moment  has  come  each  student  should 
certainly  perform  or  see  the  experiment  described  in  No.  22. 


Nos-  II-16  are  extremely  important  but  should  give  no 
difficulty.  The  difference  between  the  two  formulae  of  No- 
16  is  that  in  the   former  the   two  waves   are    supposed  to 

be  y  =  A  Bin  — ^  (a;  +  vt)  and  in  the  latter  1/  =  A  cos  -  -  (x  ±  vi). 

In  the  first  case  y  is  zero  when  x  and  t  are  zero;  in  the 
second  y  has  then  its  maximum  value  A.  In  other  words 
the  diS'erence  is  simply   one   of   origin.     The    necessity  for 
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the  alternative  formula  cornea  into  view  in  No.  VJ',  for  in 
the  experiment  with  the  trough  the  ends  are  obviously  the 
places  of  moat  diBtorbance.  As  is  seea  by  putting  x  =  2-6, 
the  node  is  half  way  along  the  trong^.  A  very  interesting 
example  of  a  natural  water-motion  similar  to  that  of  No.  17 
is  afforded  by  the  ourioua  phenomena  observed  on  Lake 
Geneva  and  called  seiches.  The  lake  appears  at  times  to 
vibrate  about  a  nodal  line  drawn  across  its  length.  Taking 
the  average  depth  to  be  115  metres  v  =  ^981  x  115  x  100 
=■  33-5  m./Beo.  =  2  kilometres  per  minute.  Also  I  =  70 
kilometres.  In  accordance  with  these  data  the  vibrations  of 
the  surface  should  have  a  period  of  2l/v  =  70  minutes,  and 
should  be  describable  by  the  formula 

The  formula  is  found  to  agree  curiously  well  with  the  facta, 
a  varying  from  a  few  millimetres  to  as  much  aa  a  metre  or 
more.  Interesting  details  (with  references  to  the  original 
sources)  are  given  in  G.  H.  Darwin'a  Tides  and  Kindred 
Phenomena. 

§  4.  Bs.  CVI.  Harmonic  Analysis. — The  first  article 
deals  with  the  analogy  between  a  series  of  integral  powers  of 
X,  regarded  as  the  natural  means  of  expressing  a  class  of  non- 
periodic  functions,  and  a  "  Fourier  series  "  of  sinea  (and  co- 
ainea)  as  the  symbolic  idiom  appropriate  for  the  espreaaiou  of 
a  periodic  function,  The  analogy  is,  of  course,  not  perfect ; 
there  are  many  important  functions  (e.g.  y  =  ^x,  y  =  log  x), 
which  cannot  be  expressed  aa  a  series  of  integral  powers  of  x. 
Nevertheless,  it  ia  very  instructive  and  ia  worth  emphasis. 

The  rest  of  the  eserciae  deals  with  the  practical  problem  of 
resolving  a  given  periodic  function  (or  curve)  into  its  harmonic 
components.  The  reader  who  is  ,not  already  famUiar  with 
Fourier's  theorem  should  make  himself  quite  clear  as  to  what 
it  aaaerta.  Let  him  turn,  for  example,  to  Exercises,  II,  figs.  97 
and  98.  Each  of  these  diagrams  exhibits  a  pattern  which 
is  supposed  to  be  repeated  innumerable  times  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  each  repetition  occupying  a  length  A.  Id 
fig.  97  the  dotted  line  and  the  line  drawn  iu  dots  and 
dashes  show  how  the  firm-lined  curve  was  built  up.  The 
two  components  were  a  "  fundamental "  sine-curve  of  a  cer- 
tain amplitude  whose  axla-length  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
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vkiVB — that  ia  X,  and  another  aine-curre  whose  length  is  X/2 
and  whose  amplitude  is  one-half  of  that  of  the  former  curve. 
It  is  evideot  that  if  there  had  been  other  components,  sine- 
curves  of  lengths  A/3,  X/4,  ete.,  the  wave-form  would  have 
shown  modifications  which  could  be  made  indefinitely  varied 
by  varying  the  selection  of  the  subsidiary  sine-ourves  and 
their  amplitudes.  Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  fig.  98 
with  the  important  diEferenoe  that  the  curve  in  that  case  is 
the  resultant  of  a  simple  sine-curve  of  length  A.  and  a  simple 
costne-curve  of  length  A,/2.  Thus  this  figure  suggests  that 
periodic  curves  of  increasing  complexity  can  be  built  up  by 
taking  as  the  fundamental  component  either  a  sine-curve  or 
a  cosine-curve  of  length  X  and  adding  to  it  either  sine-eurves 
or  coaine-ourves  of  lengths  X/2,  A/3,  A/4,  etc. 

Now  Fourier's  theorem  asserts  two  things.  The  first  is 
that  the  preceding  statement  can  be  made  conversely ;  that  is, 
any  repeated  pattern  of  length  X  can  be  produced  by  adding 
to  a  certain  fundamental  sine-  or  cosine-curve  of  that  length 
sine-  or  cosine-curves  of  the  proper  amplitudes  whose  lengths 
are  X/2,  A/3,  X/4,  etc.  Thus  if  y  is  the  ordinate  of  any  periodic 
curve  of  length  X  or  the  value  of  any  periodic  function  whose 
period  is  X  we  have 

y  =  a„  -1-  tti  sin  pa;  +  a^  sin  2px  +  a^  sin  3px  +    .  .  . 
+  bi  cos  jKc  -I-  &j  COB  2px  +  ftj  cos  Bpx  +    .  .  . 
where  p  =•  Sir/X.     {The  constant  a^  must  be  inserted  to  meet 
the  case  in  which  the  a;-asi8  is  not  identical  with  the  common 
axis  of  the  harmonic  curves.) 

The  second  thing  asserted  by  Fourier's  theorem  is  that  by 
a  certain  process  any  of  the  unknown  amplitudes  can  be 
determined  at  will.  It  is  usual  to  express  and  to  demon- 
strate the  method  by  means  of  the  integral  calculus.  As 
examples  Nos-  I-14  show,  such  heavy  weapons  are  unneces- 
sary. The  method  can  be  made  to  depend  simply  upon  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  total  area  of  either  a  complete  sine-curve 
or  a  complete  cosine-curve  is  zero — because  half  of  it  lies  on 
each  side  of  the  axis.  In  NoS-  6-12  a  very  important  conse- 
quence is  seen  to  follow  from  this  property.  Imagine  a  solid 
whose  "  plan  "  is  bounded  by  the  curve  sin  rpx  (or  cos  rpx) 
and  the  axis,  and  whose  "  elevation  "  is  bounded  by  the  same 
axis  and  the  curve  a  sin  spx  (or  a  cos  spx)  r  and  s  being  any 
two  positive  integers.  Then — taking  into  account  the  ordinary 
conventions  about  the  sign  of  an  area — it  can  at  once  be 
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shown  that  this  volume  is  always  zero  if  r  and  s  are  difFere^t 
and  always  al/2  when  they  are  the  eame — I  being  the  axis- 
length  of  ihe  curve  under  analysis.  Division  B  of  the  exercise 
shows  how  this  striking  property  oaa  be  used  to  "  pick  out " 
the   amplitude    of    any   specified    compooent   of    the    given 

The  student  is  directed  in  No,  6  and  elsewhere  to  draw  his 
plans  and  elevations  and  to  set  them  at  right  angles  to  one 
another.  The  teacher  will  find  it  useful  to  carry  these  ia- 
structions  further  and  actually  to  build  up  one  or  two  of  the 
described  solids  in  plasticine  or  other  plastic  material.  The 
solid  based  upon  the  curves  a  ain  px  and  sin  3px  is  a,  suitable 
one  for  the  purpose.  The  curves  are  best  cut  out  of  thin  sheet 
zinc  (though  cardboard  will  suffice),  any  convenient  value 
being  assigned  to  a.  The  two  positive  volumes  should  be 
built  up  of  blue  plasticine  and  the  negative  volume  of  red. 
The  segments  should  then  be  removed  and  placed,  the  positive 
segment  upon  one  pan  of  a  balance,  the  two  negative  segments 
upon  the  other.  If  they  have  been  carefully  modelled  it  will 
be  found  that  the  negative  segment  just  balances  the  two 
positive  segments — that  is,  that  the  total  volume  is  zero. 

In  caJculating  the  amplitudes  of  the  components  it  is  well 
to  begin  by  making  a  table  of  the  measured  heights  of  a  series 
of  equidistant  ordinates  of  the  given  curve.  In  the  examples 
given  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  these  so  that  they  represent 
phase- difTereuces  of  15°  in  the  first  component,  30°  in  the 
second  component,  etc.  This  will  imply  the  measurement  of 
thirteen  ordinates  in  the  length  AB'  of  No-  15  and  twenty- 
five  ordinates  in  AB  of  No.  18,  both  terminal  ordinates  being 
included.  The  following  table  shows  the  data  and  the  method 
of  working  in  No.  15.  The  first  column  gives  the  numbers 
of  the  ordinates.  The  second  column,  headed  "y,"  gives  the 
heights  of  the  eleven  intermediate,  and  one-half  the  height 
of  the  initial  and  final,  ordinates.  In  the  present  instance, 
since  both  the  terminal  ordinates  are  zero,  the  halving  does 
not  make  itself  apparent.  In  the  third  column  we  hare 
the  product  of  each  of  the  ordinates  by  sin  Idn°,  n  being  the 
number  of  the  ordinate.  These  products  are  the  areas  of  the 
successive  sections  (but  the  half  areas  of  the  end  sections)  of 
the  solid  of  which  one  half  of  the  given  curve  is  the  elevatioD 
and  the  curve  y  —  sin  irx/l  is  the  plan.  The  two  columns 
headed  "  y .  sin  30m°  "  contain  the  products  which  measure  the 
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e  cross- seotioDal  areas  (but  half  the  end-areas)  of  the 
sohd  in  which  the  elevaliou  is  as  before  but  the  plan  is  the 
curve  y  =  sin  Qwxil.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  positive  and 
the  negative  products  are  set  down  separately.  All  these  pro- 
ducts were  obtained  in  a  very  few  minutes  by  means  of  a 
slide- rule.  When  each  member  of  the  class  measures  a  single 
ordinate  and  computes  the  corresponding  products  the  work 
is  done  very  quickly. 


19-93 
29-60 
27-40 
14-75 


Calling  either  of  these  totals  S  we  have  by  Simpson's  Bule 
that  the  volume  V  is  S2/12,  for  1/12  is  the  common  interval 
between  the  sections.  But  the  average  area,  A,  is  Y/2 ;  hence 
A  =  S/12.  Thus  the  rule,  o  =  2A,  becomes  in  the  present 
instance  a  =  S/6.  We  deduce,  therefore,  that  a,  —  2-46  cms., 
Oj  =  1-22,  and  that  y  «  2-45  sin  wx/l  +  1-22  sin  2  xx//. 
These  results  are  in  practically  perfect  a^eement  with  the 
facts. 

In  No.  iS,  if  the  instructions  given  in  the  text  are  followed, 
each  student  will  make  a  table  consisting  of  two  columns 
answering  to  the  first  two  in  the  foregoing  table  and  a  pair  of 
columns  answering  to  the  last  two.  In  the  case  of  the 
students  who  are  seeking  b^,  the  amplitude  of  the  assumed 
component  b^  cos  iirxl  (I  being  now  =  AB  =  X),  the  table 
will  be  as  follows  : — 
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17-00       14-8S 


lO'sa 

11-90 
10-52 


1300 

27-76 
SS'SO 


*Half  the  ordinate. 

In  this  case  V  =  SZ/24,  A  -  V/i  =  6/34,  and  6^  =  2A. 
Hence  bi  =  8/12  =  11-8  mma.  The  oorreet  result  is  12  mms. 
The  slight  difference  is  due  partly  to  unoertaintieB  in  reading 
the  height,  partly  to  the  draughtsman's  errors  in  reproducing 
the  gr&ph  from  the  original  drawing. 

No.  20  differs  from  the  former  examples  in  that  the  ordi- 
nates  can  (and  should)  be  determined  by  calculation.  In 
order  to  include  the  ordinate  at  P  it  will  be  best  to  suppose 
the  ordinates  drawn  at  intervals  of  4  inches — that  is,  ao  as  to 
give  phase-differenceB  of  12°  in  the  case  of  the  first  com- 
ponent. From  A  to  F  and  from  P  to  B  the  heights  are  given 
respectively  by  the  formulffi 

jf  -^  SI  >=  2  and  y  - 


'  24 


"  12 


36 


10 


"  i8' 


Including  the  cases  x  =  0  and  a;  =  60  we  have  the  following 
sixteen  ordinates  of  which  the  first  and  last  may  be  supposed 

to  have  been  halved ; — 

0, 1 1 1,  n,  If,  2,  V.  V.  n,  ¥.  S.  I-  4- 1.  0- 

When  these  nnmbera  are  multiplied  in  order  by  sin  0°, 
sin  12°,  sin  24°  ...  sin  180°,  we  obtain  the  fourteen  whole 
areas  and  the  two  semi-areas  needed  to  find  by  Simpson's 
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Rule  the  Tolume  of  the  solid  hy  which  the  value  of  Uj  Ib  to  he 
determined.     Proceeding  as  before  we  have   8j  =-  +  12'09, 

Vi  =  12-09i/15,  Ai  =  12-09/15  and  Oj  =  2Ai  -  1'61. 

When  the  same  sixteen  ordinatea  are  multiplied  in  order  by 
sin  0°,  Bin  24°,  sin  48°,  .  .  .  ain  360°,  the  total,  8;,  is  1-89  and 
Aj  is  0-126.     Hence 

Oj  -  2Aj 
-  0-25. 
For  the  third  component  the  numbers  must  be  multiplied 
by  sin  0°,  Bin  36°,  sin  72°  .  .  .  sin  540°,  and  for  the  fourth 
component  by  sin  0°,  sin  48°,  sin  96°,  ...  sin  720°.  The 
corresponding  valnes  of  S3  and  S^  are  -  0-855  and  -  0799. 
We  have,  therefore, 

Og  =  2Aj  and  a^  —  2A4 

_  -0113  =  -  0-106-. 

As  far  as  our  analysis  has  gone  we  have  found,  then,  that 
the  formula  of  the  ourve  is 

y  =  1-61  sin  )ra/60  +  0-25  sin  ^xjSO 

-  0-11  sin  w;/20  -  0-11  ain  7r3;/15. 
The  formula  asked  for  in  No.  20  is 

y  =  1-61  sin  ira;/60  .  cos  l-wtfS 

+  0-25  sin  jTx/aO  .  cob  4^i/T 

-  0-11  sin  7ra;/20  .  cob  67r(/T 

~  0-11  Bin  irxjlb  .  cos  8t(/T 

If  we  substitute  1  =  0  we  obtain  the  initial  form  of  the  string ; 

if  we  put  i  "  lj2v,  the  form  when  the  fundamental  component 
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Fia.  135. 
haB  completed  half  a  vibration.     The   shapM  which  these 
formulffi  assign  to  the  cord  No-  21  are  shown  in  fig,  135,  the 
vertical  displaoements  being  exaggerated  five  times. 

Fig.  136  is  the  graph  of  Nc  22  (ii). 

%  5.  The  Tidei.     Ex.  CS,  E. — It  is  unfortunate  that  any- 
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thing  like  a  fult  statement  of  the  results  of  tidal  analysis 
would  be  utterly  heyond  the  scope  of  an  elementary  book. 
Nevertheless  the  subject  ia  so  interesting  and  important  that 
it  could  not  be  omitted  from  a  section  dealing  with  periodic 
functions.  Division  E  of  the  supplementary  Ex.  CX  deals 
with  the  one  topic  which  is  amenable  to  simple  treatment 
^namely,  the  dependence  of  the  time  and  depth  of  high 
water  upon  the  angular  distance  between  the  sun  and  moon 
when  the  latter  body  is  on  the  meridian.  The  data  of  the 
table  on  p.  317  are  taken  from  the  papers  by  Lubbock  in  Philo- 
sophical Tramactions,  1831-7.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  are  the  means  of  hundreds  of  ohserrations  taken  when 
the  sun  and  moon  were  occupying  all  the  variety  of  positions 
possible  to  them  at  different  times  in  the  cycle  of  their  move- 
meats.  Thus  predictions  based  upon  the  table  may  disagree, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  bout  or  so,  with 


Pia.  136. 

the  actual  times  of  high  water.  Lubbock  in  the  same  papers 
examined  in  great  detail  the  way  in  which  the  means  must 
be  corrected  according  to  the  declination  of  the  moon  and  of 
the  sun,  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth,  etc. 

The  theoretical  formute  of  NOS-  49  and  50  were  obtained 
from  the  hypothesis  that  the  tides  are  caused  by  the  formation 
of  a  spheroid  of  water  whose  axis  follows  the  moon  round  and 
round  the  sky.  If  the  axis  pointed  direotly  to  the  moon  the 
tides  would  everywhere  be  high  when  the  moon  is  on  the  meri- 
dian. That,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  axis  makes  a  certain 
ai^le  with  the  line  joimng  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon 
and  this  angle  varies  with  the  angular  distance  between  the 
sun  and  moon.  The  number  in  the  table  of  p.  317  measures 
the  angle  in  time.  It  appears  in  the  formula  of  No.  49  as  0. 
The  angle  \  in  the  same  formula  is  the  average  value  of  the 
angle  for  a  given  port. 

The  angle  ^  which  also  appears  in  the  formula  is  the 
angular  distance  between  the  sun  and  moon,  and  is  measured 
by  the  interval  between  their  transits.  It  increases  at  the 
rate  of  about  48  m.  or  12°  a  day.  The  fact  that  the  con- 
stant a  is,  for  London,  2  h.  or  30^  is  interpreted  as  meaning 
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that  the  tide  whioh  follows  a  certain  transit  of  the  moon  is,  in 
reality,  determined,  not  by  the  present  position  of  the  moon 
with  regard  to  the  sun  but  by  its  position  30712°  =  2^  days 
ago.  '^is  is,  then,  the  time  which  the  tidal  wave  raised  in 
the  vast  area  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  takes  to  reach  London. 

The  formula  of  No.  50  is  derived  from  the  eame  hypothesis 
by  theoretical  considerations.  It  gives  the  height  of  the  pole 
of  the  spheroid  above  its  mean  surface. 

The  subject  of  the  tides  has  a  considerable  literature  much 
of  which  can  be  consulted,  for  teaching  purposes,  with  ad- 
vant^e.  The  original  papers  of  Lubbock,  together  with  the 
extremely  lucid  contributions  by  Dr.  Whewell,  which  ap- 
peared in  Philosophical  Transactions  about  the  same  time, 
will  be  found  very  illuminating  by  the  teacher  who  has  access 
to  them.  They  are  much  more  within  the  scope  of  the  mathe- 
matician of  ordinary  powers  and  the  ordinary  amount  of 
leisure  than  the  monumental  papers  of  Sir  G.  H.  Darwin. 
On  the  other  hand  Darwin  has  published  in  The  Tides  and 
Kindred  Phenomena  (John  Murray)  a  book  which,  though 
"  popular,"  is  full  of  original  and  interesting  information  upon 
this  subject.  The  article  on  the  tides  in  the  Encyclojmdia 
Britannica  was  also  written  by  Darwin  and  gives  an  easily 
accessible  summary  of  the  development  of  the  subject.  Lastly, 
Lord  Kelvin  included  important  lectures  upon  waves,  ripples, 
and  tides  in  the  well-known  volumes  which  should  have  a 
place  in  every  school  library. 
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CHAPTEB  XLIX. 
DIFFEBENTIAL  FORMULA  OP  THE  CIBCOLAR  FUNCTIONS. 

g  1.  Ex.  GVII.  Differential  Formula  for  Sine  and  Co-sine. 
— This  topic  might  hare  been  coDeidered  at  eui  earlier  point 
— for  example,  in  connexion  with  simple  barmooic  motion.  It 
is  withheld,  partly  in  order  not  to  interrupt  the  main  stream 
of  the  argument  and  partly  because  its  introduction  at  tbe 
point  chosen  helpB  to  develop  farther  the  ajialogy  between 
□on-periodio  and  periodic  faDotions.  Differential  formulae  for 
sin  rjKC  and  cos  rjKC  are  now  needed  to  answer  questions 
about  periodic  functions  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  differ- 
ential formulffi  for  x'  were  needed  to  answer  questions  about 
the  non-periodic  functions  of  Part  I.  This  is  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  subject-matter  of  Ex.  CVII  is  presented 
in  the  introductory  article. 

In  the  actual  dedaction  of  the  differential  formulae  (Nos. 
6-9)  the  student  is  led  to  examine  rather  carefully  the  exact 
significance  of  the  various  steps.  This  increasing  "  rigour  " 
is  appropriate  to  a  higher  stage  of  mathematical  experience ; 
and  it  prepares  the  student  for  the  later  treatment  based  on 
the  concept  of  limit  (Ex.  CXII). 

The  examples  in  divisions  A  and  B  contain  nothing  that 
calls  for  comment.  In  division  G  the  newly  found  formulae 
are  applied  to  questions  of  simple  harmonic  motion.  The 
questions  are  quite  simple  but  the  answers  have  most  im- 
portant applications  in  pby»os. 

The  solution  of  No.  25  is: — 
8a;       „ 
Yf  —  Sima  cos  2vnt 

-  2im  Ja^  (1  -  sin*  2imt) 

-  2im  V{a*  -  i^)- 
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No.  29  IB  of  fundamental  importance  but  still  easier  : — 

^  —  SttWO  cos  (2jrW(  -   <l>) 

jfi  "   -  (2irw)*  a  ain  {^imt  -  <f>) 

§  2.  Ex.  CX,  A.  Expansions  of  Sine  and  Cosine. — The 
first  division  of  the  supplementary  exercise  begins  with 
examples  in  which  differential  formulae  are  applied  to  various 
practical  problems.  In  connexion  with  these  the  student  has 
to  face  a  difficulty  which  sometimes  gives  trouble.  The 
differential  of  sin  6  is  cos  6.S0  only  if  ^  is  measured  in  radians. 
If  {as  will  commonly  be  the  case  in  practical  problems)  he  is 
dealing  with  a  ain  a  in  which  a  is  measured  in  degrees,  he 
cannot  assume  that  the  differential  is  cos  n.Sa.  It  is  first 
necessary  to  convert  the  a  degrees  into  iro/lSO  radians.  We 
then  have 


J)  = 


Nos.  6,  7>  12  should  be  treated  carefully.  They  are  im- 
portant as  laying  a  concrete  foundation  for  the  study  of  the 
derivative  of  a  product  of  functions  and  of  partial  differentia- 
tion in  Section  VIII.  The  "  reason  "  expected  in  No.  6  is  as 
follows :  The  errors  in  a  due  to  errors  in  $,  a  and  b,  are,  by 
hypothesis,  small.  If  another  number  used  in  calculating  one 
of  these  errors  is  itself  subject  to  a  small  error  it  will  produce 
a  small  error  in  the  estimation  of  the  small  error  in  question. 
But  by  the  very  definition  of  "  small  "  a  small  error  in  a 
small  error  is  unrecognizable.  Hence  the  errors  in  a  due  to 
faulty  measurements  in  fi,  a  and  b  can  be  calculated  inde- 
pendently of  one  another  and  the  total  error  will  be  their 
sum. 

In  Nos.  17-20  the  subject  of  the  expansion  of  the  sine  and 
cosine  is  resumed  from  Ex.  XCIX,  and  completed  upon  a 
more  satisfactory  logical  basis.' 

§  3.  Ex.  CX,  B.  Differential  Formula  for  ian  a;.— This 
differential  formula  is  important  chiefly  because  it  is  needed 
in  connexion  with  Gregory's  series  for  ir.     For  this  reason  it 

*  The  author  owes  the  beautiful  central  idea  of  the  mathod  to  a 
friend  who  tells  him  that  it  is  current  in  Cambridge  but  has  not 
enabled  him  ta  attribute  it  to  its  inventor. 
T.  34 
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is  ooDsidered  in  the  Bupplementar;  exercise.  Nos-  2I>  22 
indicate  a  sound  method  of  deduction.  By  making  k  small 
enough  tan  k  may  be  made  equal  to  A  to  any  desired  degree 
of  approximation  and  so  small  that  the  factor  (1  -  tan  x .  tan  h) 
becomes  as  nearly  equal  to  unity  as  we  please.  Since  with 
further  diminution  of  k  the  value  of  tan  h  Is  simply  propor- 
tional to  h,  we  may  write 

%-- ^ 

oos'« 
•B  Beo% .  Sx. 
This  result,  in  its  simple  term,  holds  good  for  tan  0  only  wheo 
6  is  measured  in  radians.    If  the  angle  is  measured  in  degrees 

we  have  8  {tan  a)  =  j^  sec*  a.Sa.     This  consideration  has 

to  be  applied  in  all  the  practical  examples. 

g  4.  Ex.  CX,  C.  Tke  Calculation  o/ jr.— This  section  con- 
tains examples  of  the  calculation  of  t  which  have  great  his- 
torical importance.  The  methods  all  had  their  ori^n  in  the 
disouasioDB  which  sprang  from  the  publication  of  WalUs's 
Arithmetica  Infinitoram  in  1655.  Gregory  communicated 
his  series  for  arc  tan  n  in  a  letter  to  his  correspondent  Collins 
(1671)  but  gave  no  proof.  There  is  little  question  that  he 
reached  it  by  the  process  indicated  in  Nos.  3I-3. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
minds  of  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  modem  mathe- 
matics will  find  an  invaluable  collection  of  documents  in 
Maseres'  Scriptores  Logarithmici  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made  (p.  468).  The  statement  about  Machin's 
series  in  No.  37  condensee  into  a  sentence  an  interesting 
paper  by  Hutton,  the  author  of  the  famous  introduction  to 
logarithmic  tables. 
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§  1.  Value  of  the  Subject. — The  hyperbolic  functions  can- 
not be  said  to  be  a  subject  of  fundamental  importanoe ; 
nevertbeleas  there  are  good  reasons  for  giviEg  them  a  not  in- 
conspicuous place  in  a  general  course.  The  chief  of  these  is 
the  beautiful  parallelism  which  exists  between  the  circle  and 
the  circular  functions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rectangular 
hyperbola  and  the  hyperbolic  functionson  the  other.  In  the 
nest  place,  the  discovery  of  simple  algebraic  expressions  for 
the  values  of  sinh  x  and  cosh  x  fortifies  the  student's  notions 
of  sin  X  and  cos  x  as  functional  relations  which  do  not  neoes- 
sarUy  imply  any  connexion  with  angular  measurement. 
Again,  as  was  remarked  before,  the  hyperbolic  functions  wait, 
so  to  speak,  upon  the  circular  functions  in  many  regions  of 
physics.  Thus,  the  change  of  sign  produced  by  increasing 
one  term  in  a  differential  formula  relatively  to  another  may 
imply  that  a  body's  motion  is  transformed  from  periodic  oscil- 
lations described  by  a  circular  function  into  a  non:penodic 
movement  described  by  a  hyperbolic  function.  Finally,  we 
have  seen  that  there  is  a  useful  analogy  between  a  power-series 
of  X  and  a  sine  or  cosine  series — the  one  playing  with  regard  to 
many  important  non-periodic  functions  the  part  which  the 
other  plays  in  connexion  with  periodic  functions.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  hyperbolic  functions  shows  that  the  analogy  (San 
be  carried  into  a  field — that  of  the  exponential  functions — 
where  the  power-series  ceases  to  be  the  natural  instnunent  of 
analysis  and  statement.  Indeed  it  shows  that  the  analogy 
between  periodic  functions  and  the  non-periodic  functions  of 
this  field  is  the  closest  of  all. 

g  2.  Ex.  CVIII.    The  Hyperbolic  Sine  and  Cosine.— The 

argument  of  the  exercise  may   be  summarized  as  follows : 

Pt.  I,  Ex.  LXV,  Nos.  7-12  brought  out  the  fact  that  all  ellipses 
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can  be  supposed  derived  from  the  oirole  and  all  hyperbolas  from 
the  rectangular  hyperbola  by  an  identical  process.  Thus  thera 
is  a,  atrikiog  correBpondence  between  the  curves  x^  +  y^  -^  a^ 
and  x^  -  y^  =  a^,  each  takea  as  a  whole.  It  is  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  inquire  whether  there  is  not  an  equally  striking 
correspondence  between  the  individual  points  of  the  two 
curves.  In  Nos.  7-12  two  distinct  principles  of  correspondence 
are  suggested  and  are  found  to  lead  to  an  identical  oonclusioD  : 
namely,  that  the  point  {o  sec  fl,  a  tan  $)  on  the  hyperbola  may 
be  held  to  correspond  to  the  point  (a  cos  0,  a  sin  0)  on  the 
circle.  In  this  way  it  is  possible,  then,  to  "  pair  ofiF "  any 
point  on  the  one  curve  with  a  point  on  the  other— with  the 
exception  {No.  10)  that  the  points  where  the  circle  cuts  the 
y-axis  have  no  partners  on  the  hyperbola. 

The  next  question  concerns  the  numbering  of  the  corre- 
sponding points.  Consider  Exercises,  II,  fig.  99.  For  F,  a 
point  on  the  circle,  6,  which  measures  the  angle  FOA,  is  the 
natural  numerical  label.  The  point  P  on  the  hyporhola,  might 
also  be  labelled  6  in  virtue  of  its  correspondence  with  P,  but 
it  would  obviously  be  better  to  seek  some  principle  of  denumer- 
ation  which  may  be  applied  without  direct  reference  to  the 
point  on  the  circle.  Two  such  principles  readily  offer  them- 
selves. The  numerical  value  of  ^  is  a  measure  (i)  of  the  arc 
AP  and  also  (ii)  of  the  seotoriai  area  AOP.  It  would  be 
natural,  therefore,  to  label  F'  either  (i)  with  a  number  which 
measures  the  hyperbolic  arc  AF,  or  (ii)  with  one  which 
measures  the  hyperbolic  area  AOF.  Tliere  is  no  a  priori 
reason  for  choosing  one  of  these  rather  than  the  other  but 
there  proves  to  be  a  strong  practical  reason  for  selecting  the 
latter.  It  is  not  possible '  to  express  the  length  of  the  arc 
AF'  definitely  in  terms  of  famiUar  functions  of  0,  but  it  is 
comparatively  easy  so  to  express  the  area  AOF.  It  is  proved 
in  Nos.  13-16  that  just  as  the  area  AOF  can  be  written  as 
Jio^Oao  the  area  AOF  can  be  written  ia^u  where  the  number 
u  is  calculated  from  0  by  the  relation 

u  =  log  tan  (^  +  ^)- 

By  this  formula  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  numerical  label  for 
any  point  F  by  considering  merely  its  position  on  the  hyper- 
bola.    For  since  its  ordinate  is  y  =  a  tan  0,  we  can  determine 

'  The  attempt  to  do  so  carriea  ue  into  the  difficult  r^on  of 
"  elliptic  fnnctioiiH  ". 
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6  by  the  relation  0  =  are  taa  {yja)  and  then  proceed  to  cal- 
culate u  without  referring  directly  to  the  circle  a?  +  y^  =  a\ 
Now  if  wB  consider  a  point  P  on  the  circle  which  is  deter- 
mined hy  a  certain  value  of  6,  the  ahecisea  and  ordinate  of  P 
are  aoos^  and  aain^.  In  virtue  of  the  general  analogy 
between  the  curves  it  is  appropriate  to  give  the  names  hyper- 
bolic cosine  and  kyp&'bolic  sine  of  u  to  the  functions  which 
give  the  coordinates  of  the  point  F  determined  by  a  certain 
value  of  u.     In  virtue  of  these  definitions  we  write 

X  =  a  eaa  B  =•  a  cosh  u  and  y  =•  a  tan  6  =  a  sinb  u. 


In  the  remaining  examples  the  properties  which  flow  from 
these  definitions  are  studied.  The  graph  of  NO-  2i  should 
be  drawn  with  some  care  since  it  may  be  used  in  later  ex- 
amples. It  is  represented  in  fig.  137.  The  graph  brings  out 
(i)  that  u  is  a  single- valued  periodic  function  of  6  ;  (ii)  that  it 
is  discontinuous,    since   there    are    no   values    of    u   when 

6  =  (2n  +  l)g  ;  (iii)  fl  is  a  many-valued  function  of  «. 

Fig.  138  shows  the  graphs  of  sinh  n  (S),  cosh  n  (C)  and 
tanh  n  (T)  (NOS.  22,  23). 
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§  3.  Ex.  GIX.  The  Hyperbolic  Functiotu.—Savt  as  the 
Bymbolism  y  =  anx  may  mean  simply  a  connexion  of  a 
certain  kind  between  an  endless  series  of  pairs  of  numbers, 
the  original  dependence  of  the  function  npon  the  properties 
of  triangles  being  dropped  out  of  sight,  so  y  =  mnh  x  and 
y  =  cosh  X  may  be  regarded  as  symbolizing  connexions  be- 
tween numbers  without  reference  to  the  rec^ngular  byper- 
boLa.      The  freeing  of  the  hyperbolic  functions  from  their 


dependence  upon  the  properties  of  a  particular  curve  is  best 
effected  by  showing  that  the  valnes  of  stnb  x  and  cosh  x  can 
be  calculated  directly  by  means  of  the  exponentia]  expressions 
(C  -  e  -  "}/2  and  («*  +  «"  ')/2.  The  demonstration  of  these 
equivalences  is  the  subject  of  division  A  of  the  exercise.  The 
consequent  generalization  of  the  idea  of  hyperbolic  functions 
is  studied  in  divisioD  B. 

The  examples  from  Mo.  11  onwards  extend  the  analogy  be- 
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tween  the  oiroalar  aod  the  hyperbolic  fnnotiotiB  to  their  dif- 
ferentiEila.     Thus  in  No.  II  we  have : — 

y  -  Bint^-  2 

'  ■  ^"  '\"        "  '^^^  "■      f^^-  L^^^III'  No-  6-] 
Similarly  in  No.  13 : — 

y  —  fl  sinh  fx  =  a. ^ 

8y               e»-  +  e-»- 
■*■  ^  "  "^  ■  W "  °^  ■  *'°^  J"" 

and  S  =  ip^  ■  -g =  a^  ■  Bi°h  ?«^- 

In  the  same  way  if  ^  =  a  cosh  ^ 

g  =  ap3  coshjKC. 

From  these  results  it  follows  (No.  18)  that,  if  a  point  has 
any  one  of  the  motions  x  =  a  sinh  pt,  x  —  b  oosh  pt  or 
X  ^  a  sinh  j>f  +  b  oosh  pt,  its  "  aooeleration  "  is  subject  to  the 
law 

Thus  we  reaoh  the  striking  and  important  oonolusion  that 
if  the  acceleration  of  a  moving  point  is  proportional  to  its 
distance  from  a  fixed  point  the  distance  will  itself  be  either  a 
circular  or  a  hyperbolic  function  of  the  time.  It  will  be  the 
former  if  the  acceleration  is  -  p^x  and,  therefore,  is  always 
directed  back  towards  the  origin.  It  will  be  the  latter  if  the 
acceleration  is  +  p^x  and  is,  therefore,  always  directed  away 
from  the  origin.  In  the  former  case  the  motion  will  be 
periodic  or  vibratory,  in  the  latter  case  non-periodic  or  non- 
vibratory. 

Nos.  22-4  bring  out  another  striking  and  useful  instance  of 
the  general  analogy  between  the  two  kinds  of  functions.  In 
No.  22  we  have 

y  =  a(ooshy3;^  -  sinh^KF*) 

Since  the  index  of  e  is  here  necessarily  negative  the  greatest 
value  of  y  is  a  (corresponding  to  x  =  0).  The  other  values 
of  y  fall  off  symmetrically  on  both  sides  of  the  y-axis  but 
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never  reach  zero  value.  The  graph  is,  therefore,  the  single 
symmetrical  "  hump  "  depicted  in  the  upper  part  of  fig.  139. 
In  this  figure  o  =  1  and  p  =  O'l  as  in  No.  24  (i).  Now  let 
the  hump  move  to  the  right  with  velocity  u.  Then  we  have 
a  single  wave,  involving  all  points  of  the  axis,  and  desoribable 
by  the  formula  o£  NO-  23,  namely 

y  =  a(ooahy{a:  -  vty  -  sinh  y(a;  -  vty\. 
A  combination  of  auch  forms  will  produce  a  complex  single 
wave  which  can  be  compared  with  the  oomplex  repeated 
waves  obtained  by  combining  harmonic  waves.  The  lower 
part  of  fig.  139  shows,  for  example,  the  compound  aingle  wave 
of  NO-  24  (i).     Thus,  just  as  the  circular  functions  are  the 


idiom  most  appropriate  to  the  description  of  a  train  of  identi- 
cal waves,  BO  the  hyperbolic  functions  oEfer  the  most  natural 
means  of  describing  the  single  wave. 

In  Section  IX  the  function  e  "  *"  will  be  found  to  play  a 
most  important  part  at  every  stage  of  the  discussion.  Nob. 
22-4  may  be  regarded  as  preliminary  to  its  use  there. 

§  4.  Ex.  CX,  D.  The  Gvdermannian  Functions. — When 
the  student  has  learnt  that  S  (tein  x)  =  secure .  Sx  he  is  in  a 
position  to  return  to  the  study  of  the  function  of  which  the 
oorreBpondence  between  points  on  a  circle  and  its  related 
rectangular  hyperbola  is  the  most  important  concrete  instance. 
This  function,  symbolized  in  the  general  form 

y  =  log  tan  Q  -H  ^j, 

can  be  regarded  as  the  inverse  of  another  function,  or  con- 
nexion between  numbers,  of  the  form 
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The  latter  is  called  the  "  Gndermannian  function  of  x  "  and 
may,  therefore,  be  written  concisely  as 

y  =  gdx. 
The  beat  correapooding  symbolism '  for  the  inverse  Guder- 
manntan  function  will  be 

1/  =  arg  gd  X 
though  English  writers  generally  write  it 
y  =  gd-^x. 

By  considering  the  correspondence  between  P  and  P"  in 
Exercises,  II,  fig.  99,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  if  3/  =  arg  gd  x  then 
8y=sec3!.  Sx  (Nos.  42-3).  The  practical  importance  of  this 
discovery  constitutes  the  chief  claim  of  the  Gudermannian 
functions  to  a  place  in  the  course.  The  student  is  reminded 
of  the  principle  by  which  he  sought  in  Ex.  LXSXVII  to  fix 
the  positions  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  in  the  Mercator  net. 
To  apply  that  principle  he  had  formerly  to  be  contented  with 
a  graphic  method.  He  is  now  able  to  see  that  y,  the  equatorial 
distance  of  a  given  parallel  in  the  Mercator  net,  is  connected 
with  X,  the  equatorial  distance  of  the  paraUel  on  the  corre- 
sponding ge(^raphical  globe,  by  the  relation 

y  =  Aig^xovy  =  log  tan  U  +  ^V 

Thns  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  positions  of  the  parallels 
by  calculation. 
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THE  EXEBCrSES  OF  SECTION  VIII. 


*,'  The  numbers  in  ordinary  type  refer  to  the  page 
in  Algebra,  Putt  II ;  the  numbers  in  heavy  type  to  the  pages  of 
this  book. 


CXI.  The  Mbanino  or  a  "Limit" 

CXII.    DlFFEBBNTlATIOM   (I)        . 

CXIII.  Differentiation  (II)    . 

CXIV.  Integration 

CXY.  DiFFEKENIlAL  Eqcaiionb 
CXVI.  SoHE  TaEOBBTiCAX  Cohbidbbahonb 

CXVII.    A  GBNBBAL  FOBUULA  FOR   E^SPAHBIOHS 

GXVIII.  Sdpflbubntart  Examples — 

A.  Differentiation 

B.  Integration  .... 

C.  Differential  equations    . 

D.  Partial  differentiatioD   . 
£.  Total  differentialB 

F.  Various  praetical  applications 


.  324,  S4I 

.  338,  549 

-  346,  549 

■  354,  553 

-  364,  556 
.  376,  557 

■  389,  559 

.  403,  560 

.  405,  560 

.  407,  560 

.  413,  563 

.  420,  563 

.  422,  563 
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CHAPTEE  LI. 
DIFFEBENTIATION  AND  INTEGRATION. 

§  1.  Ex.  CXI.  The  Nature  of  a  Limit.— The  doctrine  of 
(he  differential  Eind  integral  calculus  in  the  proper  aeuse  of 
(he  term  differs  from  the  "  calculus  of  approximations  "  studied 
in  previous  sections  by  the  fact  that  it  is  founded  upon  the 
conception  of  a  limit.  The  studeat  has  been  prepared  for 
this  fundamental  idea  at  various  points  of  his  earlier  work ; 
Ex.  CXI  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  important  task  of  making 
it  as  de&nite  and  clear  as  possible. 

The  remark  that  the  real  nature  of  many  algebraic  ideas 
has  long  been  obscured  for  the  student  by  the  misappre- 
hensions of  the  writers  who  fixed  the  traditions  of  the  text- 
book and  the  classroom  is  especially  true  of  the  idea  of  a. 
limit.  Even  now  those  misapprehensions  have  not  lost  their 
currency.  It  is  particularly  important,  therefore,  (hat  the 
subject  should  be  represented  in  the  clear  outline  to  which 
it  has  been  reduced  by  modern  critical  mathematicians.  Ex. 
CXI  attempts  an  exposition  which  shall  give  the  essential 
features  of  Cantor's  doctrine  free  from  the  technical  com- 
plications which  make  it  a  rather  formidable  affair  as  it 
appears  in  the  writings  of  the  more  rigorous  modern  writers. 

These  essential  features — which  are  really  extremely 
simple — stand  out  most  clearly  in  instances  such  as  Ex,  CXI, 
Nos.  10,  14,  15.  Thus  in  No.  10  the  numbers  obtained  by 
giving  to  n,  in  the  expression  2  -  1/m,  successively  higher 
integral  values  form  a  sequence  of  rationals  which  constantly 
rise  in  value  but  have  no  last  term.  There  is,  however,  a 
certain  rational  number — namely  2 — which  comes  next  after 
all  possible  terms  of  this  sequence.  That  is  to  say,  if  any 
rational  number  be  named  less  than  2  there  will  always  be 
some  term  of  the  sequence  2  -  1/n  between  it  and  the 
number  2.     This  is  wl^t  is  meant  by  calhng  2  the  limit  of 
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the  sequence  2  -  1/n.  Similarly  in  No,  14  the  points  to 
the  left  of  F  form  an  ordered  sequence  which  has  no  last 
term  towards  F,  while  F  is  itaelf  the  firat  point  of  OX  which 
ties  beyond  all  possible  terms  of  the  seqaenoe.  F  is,  there- 
fore, the  limit  of  the  points  which  lie  on  its  left.  [See 
.  ch,  xxxix.,  pp.  414-16.]  Again,  in  No.  15,  the  rationals  be- 
tween 2  and  5  form  a  sequence  which  is  endless  both  ways, 
and  the  numbers  2  and  5  are  themselves  the  first  rationale 
met  with  beyond  the  sequence.  These  nambers  are,  there- 
fore, the  lower  and  upper  limits  of  the  sequence.  The 
rationalB  from  3  (incIuBive)  up  to  but  not  including  10  form 
a  sequence  which  is  endless  towards  10  but  has  a,  definite 
beginning  in  3.  Thus  it  has  an  upper  limit— the  number  10 
which  is  the  first  rational  beyond  the  sequence — but  no 
lower  limit.  Finally,  since  the  integers  between  100  and 
200  have  both  a  definite  beginning  (101)  and  a  definite  end 
(199),  they  form  a  sequence  which  haa  neither  an  upper  nor 
a  lower  limit. 

Consideration  of  these  examples  enables  us  to  stale  rather 
more  formally  the  definition  of  a  limit,  (i)  A  limit  is  always 
the  limit  of  a  sequence  S'  which  is  thought  of  as  part  of  a 
wider  sequence  S,  (ii)  The  sequence  S'  must  have  either  no 
first  or  no  last  term,  (iii)  If  8'  has  no  first  term  let  there  be 
a  term  L  of  S  which  is  not  a  term  of  B'  but  is  the  last  term  of 
S  before  all  possible  terms  ot  S' ;  or  if  S'  has  no  last  term  let 
there  be  a  term  U  of  S  which  is  not  a  term  of  S'  but  is  the 
first  term  of  S  after  all  possible  terms  of  S'.  Then  L  and  D 
are  respectively  the  lower  and  upper  limits  of  S'  in  the 
sequence  S. 

Two  points  in  this  definition  require  emphasis.  The  first 
is  that  the  limits  L  and  U  are  not  themselves  members  of 
the  sequence  S'  but  are  terms  of  S  which  lie  outside  S'.  The 
neglect  of  this  point  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  current 
inaccuracies  in  the  use  of  the  idea  of  a  limit.  The  second 
point  follows  from  the  first.  The  sequence  S'  may  in  itself 
be  capable  of  having  a  limit — that  is,  it  may  be  without  a 
first  or  a  last  term  or  without  both — yet  the  question  whether 
or  not  it  actually  has  a  limit  and  what  that  limit  is  depends 
upon  the  sequence  S  of  which  it  is  regarded  as  forming  a 
part.  Both  points  are  well  illustrated  by  Noa.  17,  18.  In 
No.  17  8'  is  ihe  sequence  of  rationala  less  than  3  and  {since 
there  is  no  last  rational  less  than  3)  is  obviously  capable  of 
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an  npper  limit.     If  S,  the  wider  sequence  of  which  it  ia  & 

part,  be  taken  to  be  the  whole  sequence  of  rationals  from 
zero  upwards,  then  the  upper  limit  is  evidently  3,  for  this  is 
the  first  term  of  B  beyond  all  possible  terms  of  8',  Bat  in 
No.  17  (i)  we  are  told  to  r^ard  3  as  a  sequence  composed 
of  all  the  rationals  less  than  3  together  with  the  rationals 
from  4  upwards.  Now  3  is  not  a  member  of  this  sequence, 
so  that  it  is  not  the  limit  of  S'.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  first 
term  of  the  prescribed  8  which  comes  after  all  possible  terms 
of  8'  ia  the  rational  4  ;  thus  4  is  in  this  case  the  upper  limit 
of  the  rationala  less  than  3.  Again  io  the  last  part  of  the 
same  question  we  are  invited  to  consider  the  same  S'  aa  part 
of  an  8  which  consists  of  the  rationala  less  than  3  together 
with  the  rationals  greater  than  i.  In.  this  case  it  is  evident 
not  only  that  neither  3  nor  4  is  a  term  of  8  but  also  that 
there  is  no  term  of  3  which  can  be  said  to  be  the  first  after 
all  possible  terms  of  8'.  Thus  the  rationals  less  than  3  have, 
as  a  section  of  this  new  sequence,  no  limit  at  all.  In  No,  l8 
the  function  has  already  been  studied  as  Es.  LXXY,  No.  13 
(iii),  and  its  graph  is  shown  as  fig.  93  (p.  424  of  this  boot). 
If  we  give  x  values  from  +  1  to  +  1'5  the  value  of  n  is,  by 


definition,  2 ;  the  niunber  under  the  radical 
fore,  be  n^ative  and  the  function  has  no  real 
on  the  other  hand,  real  values  for 


sign  will,  there- 
vaJues.  It  has, 
less  sequence  of 


values  of  x  between  zero  and  1.  It  haa  again  real  values  for 
values  of  X  from  2  (inclusive)  up  to  (but  not  including)  3.  It 
follows  that  if  we  regard  the  numbers  which  measure  the 
abscissee  as  segments  of  an  S  which  consists  of  all  the  real 
□umbers,  then  the  limit  of  the  abscissm  less  than  1-5  is  1. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  regard  any  one  of  the  isolated 
segments  of  the  graph  in  fig.  98  as  an  S'  belonging  to  an  S 
which  is  simply  the  whole  of  the  points  which  correspond  to 
real  values  of  the  function,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  limit 
of  the  points  constituting  the  firat  upper  segment  on  the  right 
of  the  y-axis  is  the  first  point  in  the  second  segment,  that  is 
the  point  (  +  2,  +  ^2).  For  the  first  segment  (S')  has,  as 
we  have  seen,  no  last  term,  and  the  first  term  of  8  beyond  it 
is  the  first  point  of  the  second  s^ment.  This  example  shows, 
even  better  than  No.  17,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  terms  of  a  sequence  necessarily  approach  "  indefinitely 
near  "  to  their  limit,  and  still  more  erroneous  to  say  that  they 
"  ultimately  coincide  "  with  the  limit.    As  we  have  seen,  the 
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Utter  statement  is  never  tme ;  for  the  limit  ia  always  outside 
the  aeqnenoe  of  which  it  ie  the  limit.  Whether  the  former 
statement  is  tme  or  not  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  S  of 
which  the  8'  is  conceived  as  a  segment.  In  most  cases  of 
practical  importance  it  is  tme,  because  the  S  is  either  the 
sequence  of  real  (or  else  of  rational)  numbers  or  some  other 
sequence  whose  terms  have  one-to-one  correlation  with  the 
number-sequence  ;  but  it  ia  not  nacessariiy  true.^ 

It  ia  extremely  Important  to  note  tl^t  in  the  foregoing 
discuaaion  8'  and  8  need  by  no  meana  be  numbers ;  the  de- 
finitions and  arguments  apply  equally  well  to  any  sequence 
in  which  the  terms  follow  one  another  in  accordance  with  a 
definite  rule  of  order.  The  points  on  a  line  and  the  ordinates 
of  a  curve  will  occur  to  everybody  as  instances  of  such  non- 
namerical  sequences  ;  it  is,  however,  profitable  to  quote  at 
least  one  example  outside  the  ordinary  field  of  mathematical 
discussion.  Consider  the  notes  which  a  skilled  violinist  can 
elicit  by  bowing  (say)  the  "  A  "  string  of  his  instrument  at 
the  same  time  that  he  "stops"  it  at  some  point  with  his 
finger.  Aa  he  runs  his  finger  up  the  string  these  notes  wilt 
form  a  sequence  8'  regularly  ordered  in  respect  of  "  pitch  ". 
They  will  all  be  higher  in  pitch  than  the  note  A  but  they 
will  have  no  last  term  towards  A.  Again,  this  sequence  of 
notes  is  a  segment  of  a  wider  sequence  8  which  consists  of 
all  possible  notes  producible  by  means  of  strings  of  all  pos- 
sible lengths.  Finally,  the  note  A  ia  the  first  term  of  8  below 
the  sequence  8'.  Thus  it  ia  the  lower  limit  of  S'  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  aa  5  is  the  lower  limit  of  the  sequence  of 
numbera  produced  by  giving  to  n  in  the  expression  5  +  l/n 
all  possible  positive  integral  values  from  unity  upwards  in 
order. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  be  clear  about  a  complication 
which  appears  constantly  in  the  case  of  a  sequence  of  numbers, 
and  may  appear  in  other  cases — for  example,  sequences  of 
notes.  This  is  the  complication  dealt  with  in  Ex.  CXI, 
p.  330,  and  in  the  footnote.  It  emei^a  there  in  connexion 
with  the  problem  of  determining  the  height  of  a  certain  ordin- 
ate of  a  curve.     The  point  ia  that  whUe  the  ordinates  of  a 

'  The  reader  who  demands  further  authority  for  thsse  state- 
ments should  consult  an  admirably  simple  and  Inoid  Article  on  the 
subject  published  by  Hr.  Bertraad  Buaeell  in  the  philosophical 
journal  Jifind  for  April,  1908. 
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curve  are  all  differeDt  lin^  the  numbers  which  measure  their 
heightB  are  uot  aecessarily  all  different  numbers  ;  eince  ordin- 
ates  having  the  same  height  may  occur  in  different  parts  of 
the  curve.  Now  the  foregoing  discussion  of  limits  presup- 
poses that  the  terms  of  S'  and  S  are  all  different  from  one 
another  ;  only  in  that  case  can  we  say  that  the  limit  L  or  U 
is  not  a  member  of  S'.  The  question  arises,  therefore,  how 
this  condition  is  to  be  satisfied  in  the  oase  of  the  numbers 
which  measure  ordinates  whose  heights  may  recur.  To 
answer  it  we  note  that  in  the  case  of  these  numbers  the  S 
which  we  have  in  mind — the  wider  sequence  to  which  the 
limit  belongs — is  always  the  whole  sequence  of  real  numbers 
in  their  natural  order.  It  follows  that  the  S'  must  be  simply 
a  segment  of  this  sequence.  In  order,  therefore,  to  apply 
the  notion  of  a  limit  we  must  select  from  the  whole  sequence 
of  numbers  measuring  the  heights  of  the  ordinates  a  segment 
in  which  the  numbers  are  all  diGferent  and  all  either  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  in  the  natural  order  ;  and  this  segment  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  S'  to  which  our  reasonings  apply.  As  is 
shown  iu  Ex.  CXI,  p.  330,  such  a  segment  can  always  be 
found  however  "  wavy  "  the  curve  may  be,  provided  that  the 
waves  have  definite  dimensions.  Difficulty  will,  in  fact,  arise 
in  only  three  cases.  (1)  A  curve  may  have  the  infinite 
waviness  of  the  "crinkly  curves"  of  Ex.  CXVI  and  their 
congeners.  In  this  ease  {discussed  in  the  next  chapter)  there 
actually  is  no  limit.  (2)  The  numbers  may  be  all  the  same. 
In  this  case  the  notion  of  a  limit  as  here  expounded  cannot 
be  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  as  is  shown  in  the  footnote, 
Exercises,  II,  p.  331,  we  can  do  perfectly  well  without  it. 
(3)  The  terms  of  the  sequence  may,  as  in  the  case  discussed 
in  the  Note  after  No.  12,  appear  alternately  above  and  below 
the  limit.  In  this  case  we  may  regard  them  as  constituting 
two  sequences  in  which  the  upper  limit  of  one  coincides  with 
the  lower  limit  of  the  other. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  case  that  the  definitions  of  a  limit 
found  iu  modern  treatises  ^  show  a  clear  advantage  over  the 


within  every  standard  of  approiimation."  (Whitehead,  Introduc- 
tion, p.  229.)  "If  a  variable  xrepresentB  any  number  of  a  aequence 
di,  Og,  Og,  .  .  .  ,  On,  .  .  .  ,  it  Is  SBtld  (o  Approach  a,  number  a  as  a. 
(•mi(,  provided  that,  correepouding  to  every  positive  number,  there 
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GaDtoriaD  definition  of  g  4.  The  reader  may  demur  to  this 
remark  aad  point  out  that  the  adoption  of  the  usual  definition 
would  also  make  it  uoneoeBsary  to  exclude  the  case  in  which 
all  terms  of  the  sequence  are  identical.  For  example,  the 
definitions  given  in  the  footnote  and  other  recognized  equi- 
valents of  them  would  give  2  as  the  limit  of  the  endless 
sequence 

2,  2,  2.  2,  2, 

To  this  objection  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  reply  (I)  that  none 
of  the  ways  of  regarding  limits  which  these  definitions  imply 
is  comparable  in  clearness  and  interest  with  the  Cantorian 
notion  in  its  direct  and  simple  form ;  (2)  that  the  gain  in 
generality  obtained  by  adopting  them  is  purchased,  as  far  as 
the  beginner  is  concerned,  at  far  too  great  a  price,  and  (3) 
that  they  are  apt  to  obscure  for  the  beginner  the  vital  faot 
that  the  use  of  limits  in  calculationa  leads  to  exact  results, 
and  to  leave  him  with  the  notion  that  the  calculas  after  all 
only  gives  approximate  results,  though  these  may  have  in- 
definite oloseneas  to  the  truth.  These  arguments  are  offered 
as  a  defence  of  the  policy  of  making  the  view  of  limits  pre- 
sented to  the  beginner  in  Ex.  CXI  the  standard  definition 
to  be  used  in  all  problems  that  meet  him  at  the  present  atagB 
of  his  studies.  The  usual  definition  is  introdaced  in  the  Note 
OD  No,  12  mainly  to  prevent  confusion  if  the  student  should 
come  across  it  in  his  mathematical  reading. 

It  is  not  superfluous  to  add — for  it  is  frequently  forgotten 
— that  the  defiaitions  of  the  footnote  above  are  specially  in- 
tended to  supply  a  necessary  and  sufficient  test  for  a  limit  in 
the  case  of  a  function ; '  that  is,  in  a  case  where  the  S  is 
necessarily  the  whole  sequence  of  real  numbers.  Thus  (as 
Nob.  17,  18  show)  it  is  not  really  so  general  as  the  definition 
adopted  as  our  standard,  and  is  prone  to  give  the  student  too 
limited  a  view  of  the  scope  of  the  idea  of  a  limit. 

g  2.  Ex.  CXI.  The  Practical  Uses  of  Limits.— It  was  con- 
venient to  begin  this  chapter  with  a  theoretical  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  limits.  In  accordance,  however,  with  our  uni- 
versal pedagogical  principle,  Ex.  CXI  itself  begins  with  the  dis- 

exists  a  number  m  such  that  the  numerical  value  of  the  differeBoe 
o  -  o„  ia  less  than  m,  provided  only  that  n  is  greater  than  m," 
(Young,  Concepts,  p.  204.) 

'Bussell,  FriiKiptes,  p.  327,  and  references. 
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cuBsion  of  problems  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  the 
DOtion  of  a  limit  by  demonstrating  its  usefulness.  Speaking 
broadly,  that  usefulness  falls  under  two  heads  which  may  be 
briefly  considered. 

(1)  The  first  head  is  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  limit  to 
define  the  "  velocity  of  a  moving  point  at  a  given  moment  ". 
The  discussion  of  Ex.  CXI  shows  that,  if  we  define  velocity 
as  the  quotient  of  a  distance  travelled  by  the  time  in  which 
it  is  traversed,  then  the  "  velocity  at  a  given  moment ''  is  not 
a  velocity  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the  dis- 
tances travelled  by  the  point  during  a  series  of  constantly  de- 
creasing intervals  of  time  and  divide  each  distance  by  the  length 
of  the  corresponding  interval,  we  shall  again  (ail,  as  a  rule,  to 
obtain  anything  that  can  be  called  "the"  velocity  of  the 
point,  for  all  the  results  will  be  different  except  in  the  special 
case  of  ■*  uniform  "  motion.  But  if  the  sequence  of  "  average 
velocities  "  thus  calculated  follows  some  definite  law  of  buo- 
cessioQ  as  the  interval  is  taken  smaller,  then  it  will  generally 
have  a  definite  limit  as  the  interval  approaches  zero.  Thus 
the  limit  is  a  perfectly  definite  number  associated  in  a  per- 
fectly unambiguous  way  both  with  the  given  moment  and 
with  the  endless  sequence  of  different  average  velocities. 
Moreover,  for  small  intervals  of  time  the  average  velocities 
are  sensibly  equal  to  the  limit,  the  differences  being  of 
theoretical  rather  than  of  practical  importance.  It  follows 
that,  although  the  "  velocity  at  the  given  moment "  is  not 
really  a  velocity  at  all,  it  is  quite  the  most  useful  number  to 
quote  in  order  to  describe  the  behaviour  of  the  moving  point 
while  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  which  it  oc- 
cupies at  the  given  moment.  A  similar  statement  explains 
the  practical  value  of  the  derivative  or  "diSerentlat  co- 
efficient "  of  a  function  in  other  cases.  If,  for  instance,  the 
value  of  X  in  the  function  sin  x  is  increased  to  cc  +  A  the 
ratio  {sin  (j;  +  A)  -  sin  x\jh  is  quite  ambiguous  in  value ;  for 
it  depends  upon  the  value  of  h.  But  as  h  approaches  zero 
the  ratio  has  a  limit,  cos  x,  and  although  this  limit  is  not  any 
one  of  the  ratios  yet  it  is  connected  in  an  unambiguous  and 
unique  way  vrith  the  sequence  of  actual  ratios.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  representing  them  just  as  the  so- 
called  "  velocity  at  a  given  moment  "  represents  the  endless 
sequence  of  average  velocities  during  intervals  of  time  which 
succeed  that  moment. 
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(2)  The  second  praatica.!  aee  of  limits  cornea  iato  view 
when  ^e  employ  them  to  determine  a  m^nitude  which 
o&nnot  be  evaluated  directly.  We  have  already  had  im- 
portant instanoea  oi  this  kind  of  oaloulation,  the  most  Btriking, 
perhaps,  being  the  calculation  of  the  area  of  a  spherical  belt 
in  Ex.  LSXXVI.  The  method  was  analysed  on  p.  444  of 
this  book,  tbnd  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  analysis  here ; 
the  teacher  should,  however,  make  sure  that  he  appreciates 
the  argument  as  set  forth  in  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  that 
page.  It  ia  necessary  to  add  only  (1)  that  in  most  cases  one 
of  the  two  sequences  is  the  sequence  of  real  numbers,  the  other 
being  a  sequence  coataiuing  ijie  magnitude  to  be  determined ; 
(2)  that  the  indireot  calculation  is  most  conviucing,  eapeoially 
to  the  beginner,  if  the  magnitude  (M)  and  the  number  (N) 
which  measures  it  can  be  exhibited,  like  the  S  and  G  of 
p.  444,  as  filling  corresponding  gaps  in  sequences  which  extend 
on  both  sides  of  them — (hat  is,  if  M  and  N  can  be  exhibited 
as  at  once  upper  and  lower  limits  ot  sequences  known  to 
correspond  to  one  another  term  by  term ;  (3)  but  that  the 
argument  is  unchanged  in  principle,  though  less  striking,  if, 
through  necessity  or  for  brevity's  sake,  M  and  N  are  regarded 
as  the  limits  (upper  or  lower)  of  sequences  which  lie  only  on 
one  aide  of  them.  As  an  illustration  of  the  last  remark 
consider  the  example  in  Ex.  GXI,  §  2.  Here  M,  the  magni- 
tude to  be  determined,  is  the  height  of  PQ ;  N  ia  the  number 
which  measures  it.  It  is  shown  (1)  that  the  ordinate  whose 
magnitude  is  in  question  lies  between,  and  is  the  limit  of, 
A  lower  sequence  consisting  of  ordinates  pq  and  an  upper 
sequence  consisting  of  ordinates  p'^,  (2)  that  N  lies  similarly 
between,  and  is  the  limit  of,  the  sequences  of  numbers  re- 


-  k(Sx  -  h)}a  and  {3x^  +  h{3x  +  h)]a 
and  (3)  that  the  latter  sequences  correspond  to  the  former, 
term  by  term.  From  these  premises  it  is  a  very  convincing 
deduction  that  the  height  of  FQ  is  exactly  3aa^ ;  for  PQ  is 
the  only  line  ttetween  the  two  former  sequences  and  Zax^  the 
oniy  number  between  the  two  latter.  On  the  other  band,  the 
argument  would  have  been  perfectly  sound  if  we  had  con- 
tented ouiselves  with  pointing  out  tluit  the  ordinates  p'q'  and 
the  numbers  {Zx'^  +  h{3x  +  h)}a  are  sequences  corresponding 
term  by  term,  that  PQ  is  the  limit  of  the  former  sequence 
and  3aa^  of  the  latter,  and  that  therefore  they  correspond. 
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Ab  is  pointed  out  in  Ex.  CXI  at  tbe  end  of  §  4  this  briefer 
argument  is  always  sufficient  unless  the  sequence  to  which 
M  belongs  is  discontinuous  ao  that  there  are,  for  certain 
values  of  the  variable,  two  limits  corresponding  to  the  two 
ways  in  which  that  value  may  be  approached. 

g  3.  Ess.  CXII,  CXIII.  Differentiation.— In  the  nest  two 
exeroises  the  preceding  theory  of  limits  is  applied  to  the 
technical  problems  of  determioing  the  derived  functions  or 
derivatives  of  functions  of  given  form.  The  teacher  will 
note  that  the  idea  of  the  derived  function  is  introduced  to 
the  student  as  a  generalization  of  the  familiar  ideas  of  oon- 
uexions  between  area-functious  and  ordinate-f unctions,  ordi- 
nate-functions  and  gradient-functions,  etc.  No  special 
notations  have  hitherto  been  employed  to  symbolize  these 
different  notions ;  tbe  need  of  tbem  has  not  been  felt  and 
their  absence  has  probably  been  an  aid  rather  than  a  hindrance 
to  clear  thinking.  But  with  tbe  generaUzation  of  these  special 
functional  relations  into  the  idea  of  a  derivative  a  specific 
notation  becomes  necessary.  Tbe  practice  of  mathematicians 
offers  a  choice  from  several  alternative  notations  of  which 
D{y),  y  and  iyldx  are  tbe  most  important.  The  student  is 
to  be  taught  eventually  to  use  each  of  these  forms  of  sym- 
bolism, but  tbe  first  is  introduced  as  the  standard  form  for 
reasons,  positive  and  negative,  that  must  be  briefly  indicated. 

The  negative  reasons  may  be  considered  first.  The  no- 
tation dy/dx,  which  undoubtedly  has  played  and  continues  to 
play  the  most  important  part  in  mathematical  literature, 
goes  back,  as  is  well  known,  to  tbe  mathematician  and  philo- 
sopher Leibniz,  who  shares  with  bis  contemporary  Newton 
the  credit  of  having  invented  the  differential  calculus  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  mathematics.  It  is  not  so  well  understood 
that  it  expresses  a  view  of  the  nature  of  a  "  differential  co- 
efficient "  which  is  quite  out  of  harmony  with  modem  ideas 
and,  in  particular,  conflicts  with  the  doctrine  of  limits  ex- 
plained in  §g  1,  2.  Briefly,  the  view  was  that  any  finite 
value  of  tbe  variables  y  and  x  is  really  the  sum  of  a  vast 
number  of  "  infinitesimal  "  values  which,  though  immeasur- 
ably small,  have  yet  a  definite  magnitude— much  as  (to  use 
an  illustration  given  by  Leibniz  in  another  contest)  the 
sound  of  tbe  sea  is  the  sum  of  a  vast  number  of  sounds 
which,  though  individually  inaudible,  must  really  exist  and 
have  a  definite  degree  of  loudness.  It  was  assimaed  that  the 
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"iBfinitesimals"  of  a  given  rariable  all  have  (like  the  "In- 
finitesimal "  atoms  of  a  given  snbstance)  the  same  magnitude. 
Thus  the  difiFerenti&l  coefficient  dyjdx  is  simply  the  ratio  of 
the  "iofiDiteaimEils"  of  the  two  variables  in  the  case  in 
question — the  ratio  being  finite  and  measurable,  jast  as  the 
relative  weights  of  atoms  are  measurable,  in  spite  of  the 
smallness  of  the  terms.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  view 
is  no  longer  held.'  The  student  of  the  differential  oaloulus 
is  always  warned  that  dy  and  dx  in  the  expression  dyjdx  are 
rmt  to  be  regarded  as  "  infinitely  small  "  numbers,  or,  indeed, 
as  numbers  at  all,  and  that  dyjdx  is  not  a  ratio  but  only  the 
limit  which  the  ratio  of  the  increments  of  the  variables  ap- 
proaches as  the  increment  of  x  approaches  zero.  But  in 
spite  of  this  warning  the  erroneous  presuppositions  of  the 
notation  still  produce  a  confusing  effect  upon  the  student's 
mind.  From  the  pedagogical  point  of  view,  to  make  the 
student  write  the  derivative  as  a  fraction  and  at  the  SEime 
time  to  forbid  him  to  think  of  it  as  a  fraction  is  a  poor  plan. 
Moreover,  any  virtue  which  it  may  have  is  effectually  de- 
stroyed if,  in  spite  of  the  protest,  the  student  is  taught  to 
treat  dyjdx  as  a  fraction  in  arguments  of  the  following  type : — 
dyjdx  =  3a^ 
dy  =  ix^ .  dx 
y  =  x»  -f-  C. 
It  is  scarcely  a  cause  for  wonder  that  few  elementary  students 
have  really  clear  Ideas  as  to  how  the  calculus  "works,"  even 
though  famUiarity  with  its  applications  may  have  convinced 
them  that  in  some  mysterious  way  it  produces  trustworthy 
results.  There  is  only  one  way  of  avoiding  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affoirs — namely,  to  avoid  the  notation  which  creates  it. 
For  these  reasons  the  Leibnizian  notation  is  to  be  with- 
held until  the  student's  grip  of  the  logic  of  the  calculus  is 
strong  enough  to  withstand  its  misleading  suggestions.  For 
the  first  stages  of  his  progress  we  must  use  either  D{y)  or  ^ 
as  our  symbol  of  differentiation.  The  second  symbol  has  the 
advantage  of  compactness  but  is  not  nearly  so  expressive  as 
the  former.  The  notation  D{y)  constantly  holds  before  the 
student's  mind  the  fact  that  the  object  of  inquiry  is  a  function 

'For  criticiBma  of  it  sea  Russell,  Principles,  chs.  xxxix.-zu., 
or  the  mure  popular  sccouQt  in  Whitehead,  /ntroduction,  pp. 
224-7. 
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which  he  is  to  derive  from  the  given  fvmction  y  by  means  of 
&  dehnite  rule  of  prooedute.  Since  this  relationship  between 
functions  is  the  essence  oE  the  whole  matter  (see  p.  248  of  this 
voiutne),  the  notation  which  so  directly  suggests  it  is  incona- 
parably  the  best  for  the  beginner.  Moireover,  by  the  simple 
device  of  inverting  the  D  we  have  (as  in  Ex.  CXIV)  a 
symbol  which  suggests  in  the  dearest  manner  the  fact  that 
in  the  process  of  integration  we  are  merely  tracing  in  the 
reverse  direction  the  relation  between  a  function  and  its  de- 
rivative. 

We  turn  now  to  the  technical  rules  for  differentiating  a 
given  function.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  student  is  already 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  diSerentiating  most  of  the 
standard  forms.  His  business  here  is,  first,  to  use  the  doctrine 
of  limits  to  place  those  results  upon  a  proper  logical  basis 
and,  second,  to  apply  them  to  the  ready  determination  of 
derivatives  in  the  more  complicated  cases.  For  both  purposes 
it  is  necessary  to  estabhsh  certain  simple  but  most  important 
theorems  about  the  sum,  product,  and  quotient  of  limits. 
Consider  the  problem  of  finding  the  derivative  of  sin  x  as  it 
is  treated  in  the  older  textbooks.  The  argument  runs  as 
follows : — 

(^__    j^^  sin  {x  +  h)  -  sin  x 


hl2 
=  cos  X. 
The  important  point  is  the  step  from  the  second  to  the  third 
line.  The  argument  is  that  since  the  limit  of  cos  {x  +  A/2) 
is  cos  X  and  the  limit  of  sin  (hj2)lh/2  is  unity  the  limi.t  of 
their  product  is  the  product  of  cos  x  and  unity.  But  it  is 
dear  that  this  conclusion  only  follows  if  the  limit  of  the 
product  of  two  factors  is  identical  with  the  product  of  the 
limits  of  the  factors.  No  process  of  differentiation  which 
implies  the  truth  of  this  proposition  can  be  logically  satis- 
factory until  the  proposition  itself  has  been  proved.  In 
Ex.  CXII,  No.  7,  the  student  is,  therefore,  called  upon  to 
prove  it  by  the  method  already  applied  in  §  2  of  the  exercise 
to  the  simpler  case  of  the  sum  of  two  functions.  The  proof 
intended  runs  as  follows  : — 

Any  term  of  U  can  be  expressed  as  L,  +  p,  and  the  corre- 
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Bpooding  term  of  "V  as  L,  +  q.     Heooe  the  corresponding 
term  of  W  may  be  written 

L. .  L.  +  gL„  +  j>U  +  P3. 
By  hypothesis  p  and  q  represent  numbers  which  both  approach 
zero  in  a  sequenoe  which  has  no  tost  term.  The  correspond- 
ing terms  of  W  are  therefore  also  a  sequence  with  no  last 
term,  for  L„  and  L,  are  constant  numbers.  If  we  put  p  =  q 
=  zero  the  eorresponding  term  of  W  is  I^  .  L,,  and  ia  obvi- 
ously the  first  term  of  W  beyond  the  sequence  just  referred 
to.  That  is,  it  is  the  limit  of  that  sequence.  We  conclude 
that  as  the  terms  of  U  and  V  approach  respectively  the  limits 
L,.  and  L,  the  terms  of  W  approach  as  their  limit  the  product 
L..L.. 

This  fundamental  theorem  about  limits  is  applied  in 
Ex.  CXII,  A,  to  establish  some  of  the  simpler  standard  forms. 
In  Ex.  CXII,  B,  it  is  used  to  justify  the  rule  for  differenti- 
ating a  function  of  a  function.  In  Ex.  CXIII  it  is  once 
more  used  to  prove  the  familiar  rules  for  differentiating  the 
product  and  the  quotient  of  two  functions.  All  these  matters 
are  of  well-recognized  importance,  and  it  is  necessary  only  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  securing  that  the  logic  involved  in 
them  is  clearly  understood. 

In  Ex.  CXIII,  B,  we  return  to  Wallis's  Law  and  prove  it 
for  all  rational  exponents  by  a  method  independent  both  of 
the  binomial  theorem  (of  which  no  general  proof  has  yet  been 
given)  and  of  the  exponential  curve.  The  new  proof  is  based 
upon  an  idea  borrowed  from  Wallis's  Arithmetica  Infini- 
torum.  It  is  not  purely  algebraic  but  involves  assumptions 
much  less  serious  than  the  assumption  (hat  the  exponential 
curve  has  at  every  point  a  definite  tangent  corresponding  to  a 
definite  limit  of  (a'  •"»  -  a')lh.  [See  Ex.  CXVI,  g  3.j  The 
proof  ia  prepared  for  by  three  examples  (Nos,  7,  8,  11).  In 
No.  7  we  assume  I>(a!")  =  mx"  " '  and  D{x)  =  1.  Hence 
by  the  rule  for  differentiating  a  product,  we  have 

"-  (m  -t-  l)a;"'. 
Similarly  in  No.  8  we  have 

D(a?^  +  s)  =  It(a^.ar') 

=  3f .  D(3!')  +  x? .  D(af) 

=  (p  +  q)3f*'-\ 
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No.  II  is  established  by  a  simUar  appUeation  of  the  rule  for 
dlfTereutiatiDg  a  quotient. 

g  4.  Ex.  CXIV.  Integration. — Current  ideas  about  the 
nature  of  aa  integral  show,  like  those  about  the  nature  of  a 
differential  coefficient,  traces  of  the  erroneous  mathematical 
philosophy  of  earlier  days.  Under  the  influence  of  Leibniz 
the  problems  first  systematically  studied  by  Wallis  came  to 
be  regarded  as  having  as  their  aim  the  summation  of  an 
"  infinite  "  number  of  "  infinitesimals  "  dy  of  the  form  y  .  dx, 
where  dx  symbolizes  as  before  the  minima  indivisifnlia  of 
which  any  finite  value  x  of  the  independent  variable  is  com- 
posed. This  view  is  still  represented  not  only  by  the  usual 
notation 

1  =  ly .  dx 
which  {like  dyjdx)  was  first  introduced  by  Leibniz,  but  also 
by  the  common  statement  that  an  integral  is  the  sum  of  an 
infinite  number  of  infinitely  smaU  magnitudes.  With  the 
rejection  of  the  notion  of  an  infinitesimal  as  a  definite  atomic 
magnitude  this  statement  and  the  notation  which  expresses 
it  ^ve  both  become  inadmissible  and  should  certainly  be 
abandoned.  If  dx  has  any  numerical  significance  at  all  it 
stands  for  the  increment  h  when  h  is  zero. '  It  follows  that 
the  product  y .  da;  is  also  zero  for  all  values  of  y,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  problem  represented  by 

\y.dx 
is  the  summation  of  a  series  of  zeros.     To  teach  that  any- 
thing but  zero  can  result  from  this  process,  even  if  the  terms 
are  "  infinite  "  in  number,  is  simply  to  darken  counsel. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  sounder  modern  ideas  the  matter 
may  be  stated  as  follows.  Let  y  be  any  function  of  x  and 
let  &x  stand  (as  in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  work)  for  a 
"small"  constant  increment  of  the  independent  variable. 
Further,  let  the  small  product  y  .^x  be  the  increment  of 
another  function  I  (the  integral).  Let  x  assume  in  succession 
values  from  zero  up  to  a  final  value  i  -  8a;  at  intervals  of  8a!, 
and  let  y  in  the  products  symbolized  hj  y  .hx  assume  in 
succession  the  values  corresponding  to  these.  Then  for 
every  assumed  value  of  the  interval  &c  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts will  have  a  certain  value.  As  the  interval  is  shortened 
and  approaches  zero  this  sum  will  (it  is  assumed)  approach 
a  limit  I.  Then  I  may  be  defined  as  the  integral  of  the 
function  y  or  of  the  product  y .  Sx.      Thus  I  is  not  the  sum 
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of  an  inSQita  number  of  products ;  it  Ib  simply  the  limit  of  the 
sum  of  a  finite  number  of  products.  Indeed  there  is  neither 
need  Qor  warrant  for  introducing  the  term  "infinite"  at  any 
point  of  the  definition  or  diBcussion.  Substituting  Sa;  for  the 
nonsensical  dx  we  may  still  usefully  retain  the  Leibniziau 
mode  of  expression — 

but  the  symbol  "  J  "  must  now  be  read  :  "  limit  of  the  sum 
as  &r  approaches  zero  ". 

As  is  well  known  there  is  a  very  striking  and  simple  coa- 
uesion  between  the  functions  I  and  y :  the  function  y  is 
simply  the  first  derivative  of  I.  Thus  there  are  two  alter- 
native ways  of  regarding  an  integral  of  a  function  y.  We 
may  think  of  it  either  as  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  proiJucts  of 
the  form  y  .Sx  or  as  the  function  from  which  y  would  be 
obtained  by  the  process  of  differentiation.  Of  these  the  first 
way  is  undoubtedly  the  more  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  practical  applications ;  in  physics,  in  mensuration, 
etc.,  the  integral  almost  always  appears  as  the  limit  of  a  sum. 
But  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view  it  is  much  simpler  to 
regard  the  relation  between  a  function  and  its  integral  as  the 
inverse  of  the  relation  between  a  function  and  its  derivative. 
The  student  of  this  book  has  been  familiar  from  the  middle 
of  Fart  I  onwards  with  the  ideas  which  find  theu*  logical 
completion  in  the  former,  more  complex  notion.  There 
need,  therefore,  be  do  hesitation  in  choosing  at  this  stage  the 
better  theoretical  mode  of  approach.  Thus  in  Ex.  CXIV  the 
integral  is  first  treated  as  the  inverse  of  the  derivative ;  the 
demonstration  that  it  may  also  be  treated  as  the  limit  of  a 
certain  sum  is  reserved  till  the  end  of  the  exercise. 

A  remark  has  already  been  made  about  the  notation  em- 
ployed in  the  earher  part  of  the  exercise.  When  writers  on 
formal  logic  employ  a  certain  letter  to  symbolize  a  given 
relation,  they  not  infrequently  invert  the  letter  to  symbolize 
the  inverse  relation.  That  device  is  followed  here.  The 
fact  that  a  function  I  is  the  integral  of  a  function  y  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  notation 

I  -  a(v). 

This  use  of  the  inverted  D  is  believed  to  be  an  innovation. 
The  author  also  believes  that  it  will  be  found  to  justify  itself 
by  the  directness  with  which  it  suggests  to  the  student  the 
nature  of  the  problem  he  is  called  upon  to  solve. 
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It  is  probably  uaDooessary  to  direct  atteation  to  any  of  tbe 
examples,  wbich  are  all  limited  to  results  common  to  ele- 
mentary treatises  oa  the  calculus.  It  may,  bowever,  be 
poiated  out  that  the  form  of  argument  used  in  division  C  to 
show  that  the  integral  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  a 
sum  has  been  chosen  chiefly  because  it  seems  a  natural  com- 
pletion of  the  arguments  of  Wallis  with  which  the  student's 
earlier  work  may  be  assumed  to  have  made  him  familiar. 
In  g  3  a  special  case  is  treated  as  an  illustration  of  the  general 
principle.  Further  concrete  illustrations  are  suggested  in 
No.  21  and  No5.  24-26.  The  generalization  is  required  in 
No.  30.     The  proof  that 

f{x)  =   Li   {^(x  +  h)-  ^{x)]lh 

demands,  of  course,  nothing  but  the  repetition  of  the  argument 
of  Ex.  CXI,  g  2,  in  a  generalized  form.  The  second  part  of 
the  argument  may  run  as  follows : — 

Seleot  any  value  of  h  which  is  an  exact  submultiple  of 
X  -  a,  and  erect  between  the  points  on  the  i^-asis  where 
X  '^  a  and  where  x  has  its  final  value  x  a  series  of  rectangles 
of  width  h,  the  heights  being  in  succession  /(a),  f(a  +  h), 
f{a  +  2h),  .  ,  .  ,  f{x  -  h).  Across  these  rectangles  draw  a 
smooth  curve  in  such  a  way  that  the  area  under  the  curve 
above  any  of  the  segments  h  of  the  base  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  standing  on  that  segment.  Then  it  is  clear  (1)  thai, 
if  X  be  now  taken  to  mean  the  abscissa  of  the  left-hand  side 
of  any  rectangle,  the  curve  will  cut  the  top  of  that  rectangle 
and  so  have/(x)  for  its  ordinate  at  some  point  whose  abscissa 
lies  between  x  and  x  +  h\  (2)  that  as  h  approaches  zero  the 
limit  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  one  in  which /(a:)  is  the  ordinate 
■  where  the  abscissa  is  x  for  all  values  of  x  between  the  ends 
of  the  curve.  It  is  also  evident  (3)  that  the  total  area  under 
the  curve  is,  for  all  values  of  h, 

U  "s  " /{x).h 

and  (4)  that  as  h  approaches  zero  this  sum  has  as  its  limit 
the  area  under  the  curve  whose  ordinate -function  is  /(m). 
But  by  hypothesis  that  area  is  F{x)  -  F(a).  It  follows, 
therefore,  that 

Lt   '^i"'f{x).h  =  ¥(x)  -  F(a). 
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Now,  by  definition,  the  relation 

/(x)  =    ht  {F(a>  +  A)  -  F{x)Uh 

may  be  expressed  by  the  notation 

FW  -  ff/M 

aad  the  relation 

U    '^i~''/{x).k=  F{x)  -  F(ffl) 
by  the  notation 

j/W.to-FW-  F(<.). 

We  oonclude,  then,  that  in  all  cases  the  funotions  intended 
by  the  notations  <I/{a)  and  y{x) .  Sir  are  identical.' 

g  5.  .Ex.  CXV.  Differential  EgjtaiMms.— Under  the  head- 
ing of  "differential  formulce  "  the  student  has  akeady  faced 
the  fundamental  queetioiia  involved  in  the  solution  of  differ- 
eulial  equations.  He  should  be  able,  therefore,  without  much 
difficulty,  to  acquire  the  modest  amount  of  technique  de- 
manded by  the  examples  of  Ex.  CXV.  These  are  limited 
almost  entirely  to  differential  equations  which  play  a  part 
of  fundamental  importanca  in  the  theories  of  mechanics, 
physics,  and  engineering. 

The  treatises  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  by 
Granville  (tiinn  &  Co.)  and  by  Hulburt  (Iiongmana)  both 
contain  chapters  dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  simple  way. 
The  teacher  who  desires  more  information  than  is  given  in  the 
text  or  in  oh.  Lit.,  g  4,  will  probably  find  what  he  wants  in 
either  of  them.  Prof.  Perry's  well-known  Calculus  for 
Engineers  (Macmillan)  contains  a  number  of  interesting  ap- 
plications rather  too  technical  in  character  for  inclusion  here. 

'  The  reader  maj  notice  an  imperfection  in  this  argument ; 
namely,  the  aesumptioa  that  the  ordinates  ore  equidistant.  For 
complete  rigour  it  should  be  shown  that  S/(x).  h  tends  to  the  same 
limit  however  the  ordinates  are  distributed. 
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CHAPTEE  LII. 

EXPANSIONS.     SUPPLEMENTARY  EXAMPLES, 

§  1.  Ex.  CXVI.  Some  Theoretical  Considerations. — Ex- 
pansioas,  regarded  as  approximatioD-formulfe,  have  eagaged 
our  atbentioQ  from  time  bo  time  since  the  earliest  exercises  of 
the  com-se.  The  final  substantive  exercise  in  this  seotioQ  ie 
to  be  devoted  to  the  quest  for  a  generalization  that  shall  in- 
clude all  the  individual  expansions  in  one  comprehensive 
formula  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  provide  an  universal 
test  of  their  usefulness  and  validity.  'Hiis  imperial  formula 
is,  of  course,  Taylor's  Theorem. 

Taylor's  Theorem  is  best  regarded  as  a  deduction  from,  or 
an  application  of,  tbe  Theorem  of  Mean  Value.  The  first 
division, of  Ex.  CXVI  is  given,  therefore,  to  the  study  of  that 
familiar  proposition,  including  the  necessary  inquiry  into  the 
conditions  under  which  it  holds  good.  Here  is  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  introducing  the  student  to  a  topic  which 
illustrates,  better  almost  than  any  other,  the  significance  of 

"the  "  rigoriBt's ''  suspicion  of  proofs  based  upon  "intuition'' 
— illnsbrates  it  by  an  instance  in  which  it  is  strikingly  justified. 

"This  topic  is  the  fascinating  one  of  tangentless  curves.  "  If 
we  draw  a  curve  with  one  stroke  of  a  pencil  from  A  to  B  so 
that  for  one  value  of  x  there  is  only  one  value  of  y,  and  there 
ia  no  kink  or  sudden  bend  in  the  curve,  we  can  easily  satisfy 
ourselves  that  there  is  always  one  point  at  least  on  the  curve 
the  tangent  at  which  is  parallel  to  AB."  Yet  when  the 
student  has  made  acquaintance  with  the  cases,  produced  by 
Weieratrass  and  others,  in  which  this  seductive  conclusion  is 
demonstrably  wrong,  he  will  be  readier  to  accept  the  rigorist's 
contention  that  "  you  cannot  prove  anything  by  an  appeal 

-  to  the  eye  "  and  to  understand  why  he  "  tries  to  live  up  to 
the  sentence  '  point  d'images  dana  cet  ouvrage '  and  to 
state  precisely  the  conditions  that  are  vaguely  implied  in  the 
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words  '  drawn  with  one  stroke  of  the  pencil,'  '  no  kinis  or 
sudden  benda,'  and  bo  on  ".' 

The  question  of  tangentlesa  curves  is  treated  too  fully  in 
the  text  to  require  commentary.  Weierstrass'a  epoch-making 
paper,  "  Deber  cootinuitliohe  Funotionem  eines  reelles  Argu- 
ments die  fiir  keinen  Werth  des  letzteren  bestimmten  Differ- 
entialquotienten  beeitzen,"  is  reprinted  in  his  collected 
Werhe,  Vol.  II,  The  argument  is  neither  abstruse  nor 
very  long,  but  cannot  be  summarized  with  enough  brevity 
for  reproduction.  Probably  the  graphic  analysis  given  in 
Exercises,  II,  figs.  112-13,  will  be  sufificiently  illuminating. 

The  account  of  the  "crinkly  curves"  of  Moore  and  the 

"  spacu-filling  curve  "  of  Peano  is  takes  from  an  interesting 

paper  by  the  former  in  the  Trans.  Amer. 

*     Math.   Soc.,    Vol.  I,  1900.     It  will   be 

noted  that  Moore's  two  curves  may  be 

regarded  as  giving  respectively  the  ordin- 

ates  and  abscissce  of  Peano's.     Fig.  140 

shows  one-ninth  ol  the  abaciasa-curve, 

X  =  ifi  (t),  at  the  stage  described  in  No. 

0  l6.     Fig.  141  ia  the  diagram  asked  for 

Pig   140  '"  ^^'  ^'    *^^   abaciaate  of  successive 

nodea  being  the  ordinates  of  the  nodes 

fig.  140  and  the  ordinates  being  the  ordinates  of  the  nodes 

in  Exercises,  II,  fig.  115.   The  figure  is,  therefore,  an  early  stage 

in  the  development  of  Peano's  curve  towards  the  limit  in  which 

.t  passes  through  every  point  of  the  square.     Since  every  point 

on  Peano's  curve  ia  given  by  a  distinct  value  of  t  and  every 

value  of  t  gives  a  point  on  the  curve,  it  is  clear  that  the  total 

number  of  points  in  the  square  is  the  same  as  the  number  of 

possible  values  of  t.    But  each  value  of  t  corresponds  to  a 

single  point  of  the  line  OT ;  hence  the  number  of  points  in 

the  square  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  points  in  the  line. 

Cantor  showed,  by  a  different  line  of    argument,  that  this 

result  may  be  extended  to  the  number  of  points  in  a  cube. 

Gosiewski'a  line  composed  of  "  condensed  semi-circles " 
always  proves  a  very  fascinating  topic  of  discuasion.  The 
author  owes  his  knowledge  of  it  to  Dr.  L.  Silberstein. 

*  The  words  placed  between  iDverted  conunas  are  quoted  from  a 
manoBcript  note  kindly  placed  at  the  nuthor'H  disposal  b;  Hr.  C.  S. 
Jackson. 
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g  2.  Ex.  CXVII.  A  General  Forrmdafor  Exparisions. — 
As  ia  well  known,  Brook  Taylor,  in  his  Methodus  Incremen- 
torum  Directa.  et  Inversa  (1715)  gave  his  expansion  without 
any  formula  for  estimating  the  remainder.  It  is  still  usual 
for  text-books  to  begin  by  deriving  the  coefficients  on  the 
Bissumption  that  the  expansion  is  vaUd,  and  to  keep  the 
question  of  the  remainder  for  subsequent  discussion  on  the 
lines  set  by  Lagrange  or  Cauchy.  The  proof  given  in  the 
text  aims  at  developing  at  once  the  expansion  wiib  its  re- 
mainder-formula. .  The  chief  reason  for  adopting  this  plan 

T' 
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Pio.  111. 
is  that,  at  the  stage  which  the  student  has  now  reached,  the 
value  of  the  theorem  consists  no  more  in  its  giving  a  general 
expansion-formula  than  in  supplying  a  general  test  of  the 
validity  of  such  expansions.  Moreover,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  argument  given,  though  it  appears  long,  carries 
more  conviction  to  the  student's  mind  than  the  ordinary 
proof,  because  it  gives  a  fuller  insight  into  the  reasons  why 
the  formula  should  have  such  wide  applicability.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  based  upon  the  theorem  of  Wallis  of  which  so 
much  use  has  already  been  made  and  that  it  deals  with  the 
remainder  at  each  of  the  stages  into  which  the  derivation  of 
the  whole  expansion-formula  is  divided. 

\,,L-.OOg\c 


The  uenal  method  of  deriving  the  theorem  is  given  as  an 
exercise  for  the  student  in  Nos.  24-6.  The  teacher  who 
prefers  that  plan  may  easily  tarn  first  to  those  examples  and 
consider  the  fuller  proof  later.  In  that  case  it  would  be 
advisable  to  let  the  class  use  the  remainder-formula  without 
proof  in  Exs.  1-23. 

§  3.  Ex.  CXVIII.  Supplementary  Examples,  A,  B,— In 
division  A  of  the  supplementary  examples  the  student  is  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  to  the  ordinary,  or  Leibnizian 
notation  tor  differentiation.  The  first  application,  in  Nos. 
1-5,  is  to  the  di£ferentiation  of  an  inverse  function — a  case 
in  which  its  usefuluess  is  apparent.  In  Nos.  6-7  the 
hyperbolic  functions  are  considered  for  the  first  time  in  this 
section,  though  their  differential  formulse  were,  it  will  he 
remembered,  deduced  in  Ex.  CIX,  p.  303,  The  method  of 
logarithmic  differentiation  is  also  explained.  In  No.  10  (vi), 
(vii),  for  the  functions  gd  x  and  arg  gd  x  see  Ex,  CX,  D,  The 
solution  of  No.  10  (viii)  is  as  follows  :— 

3,  =  2  arc  cos  ^[{x  -  b)l(a  -  b)] 
X  =  b  +  {a  -  b)  eos^Jy 
dxidy  =  -  3{o  -  6)  cos  ^y  .  ^  sin  ^y 

-ia-b-^    (^-I^'    ^^-^^^ 
^  '-{a  -  b)i "  (a  -  b)i 

=  -  J{ia  ~  x){x  -  b)]. 
Since  dy/dx  =  htSyl&t:  =  ll{IjtSx/&y)  =  l[dxldy)  the  required 
derivative  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  present  result.     No.  10  (tz) 
is  done  similarly,  with  the  exception  that  sinh  ^  is  to  be 
determined  from  cosh  Jy  by  the  relation 

coah^^y  -  sinh^-Jy  =  1. 

The  novelty  in  division  B  is  the  integration  of  a  function 
of  a  function,  usually  called  "integration  by  substitution". 
The  name  here  used  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  out  the 
relation  of  the  process  to  that  of  differentiating  a  function  of 
a  function,  llie  examples  cover  the  more  important  forms 
studied  in  an  elementary  course  and  should  be  done  very 
thoroughly,  integrations  found  difficult  at  the  first  attempt 
being  written  out  until  mastered. 

g  4.  Ex.  CXVIII,  C.  Differential  Equations.— I>Wmoa  C 
supplements  the  examples  of  Ex,  CXV  in  one  or  two  ina- 
portant  respects.  In  NoS,  21-5  ^^^  student  learns  the 
general  method  of  solving  f^n  equation  of  the  first  degree 
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with  oonstant  coefficieota  by  the  substitution  y  =  e".  The 
teacher  should  refer  here  to  Ex.  CXV,  Nos.  24-6,  and  show 
how  the  use  of  the  exponential  expressione  for  the  sine  and 
cosine  makes  possible  a  remarkable  simplification  of  treat- 
ment. In  No.  23  this  principle  is  to  be  combined  with  that 
of  Ex.  CXV,  g  3.  For  instance  in  (iii),  to  find  the  particular 
integral  we  assume  y  =  a  cosh  |x  +  &  sinh  ^x,  and  obtain 
{4(Jfa  -  %b  -  5a|cosh  %x  +  {^{%)''b  -  |a  -  bb\  sinh  fa; 

a  2  cosh  |x 
whence  we  derive  the  relations 

4(1)^0  _  |6  _  5a  -  2  and  4(f)^i  -  |a  -  56  =  0 
giving  o  =  -  11/14  and  6  -  +  3/14.     So  far  the  particular 
integral.     For  the  complementary  function  we  assume  that 
y  ■=  e^  satisfies 

iy"  -  y'  -  5y  =  0 
and  deduce  the  condition 

if  -  p  -  5  =  0 
whence  p  =  5/4  or  j»  —  -  1,     Thus  the  full  solution  of  the 
equation  is 

y  =  A^'*  +  Be'  -  r^  cosh  ^^  +  ^a  ^^'^^  i^ 

A  and  B  being  arbitrary  constants. 

In  No.  25  (iii)  we  must  assume  for  the  particular  integral, 
in  accordance  with  Ex.  CXV,  No.  31, 

y  =  ax  +  b  +  ce~^'. 
Substitution  in  (he  equation  gives 

laice""'  +aa;-4a  +  6  =  2a:-l-  e"^ 
whence  c  =  1/121,  a  =  +  2  and  6=4-8.     For  the  comple- 
mentary function  we  assume  y  =  ^  and  obtain,  on  substitu- 
tion, the  quadratic 

4p=  -  4j)  H-  1  =  0 
whose  roots  are  both  +  ^,      Hence,  in  accordance  with  No. 
24,  the  full  solution  is  j/  =  (A  -(-  Bxy.'  -)-  e-^'/121  +  2a;  -f  8. 

In  g  3  we  attack  the  case,  so  important  in  physical  and 
other  applications,  where  it  is  necessary  to  "separate  the 
variables  ".  It  should  be  noted  that  the  customary  practice 
of  separating  the  dy  and  dx  is  quite  iodefensible  except  upon 
the  understanding  that,  when  separated,  they  are  really  used 
instead  of  %  and  ^.  It  seems  to  the  interest  of  clear  thinking 
that  at  first,  at  any  rate,  the  student  should  actually  make 
the  substitution  of  the  differentials. 

T.  36  ..         , 
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No.  26  (vi)-(x)  are,  it  will  be  noticed,  all  of  a  single  type 
which  may  be  repreaented  by  the  general  equation 

dyjdx  =  y{x  +  a)l(bo  +  biX  +  b^^). 
Written  in  this  form  it  plays  an  important  part  in  Prof.  Karl 
Pearson's  theory  of  "  skew  frequency-curves  "  to  be  coneidered 
in  Section  IX.  The  method  to  be  followed  is  essentially  the 
same  in  each  caae.  Thus  in  (vii)  we  have,  after  separating 
the  variables, 

Su      2. Sir      3.&C 


whence  log  y  =-  C  +  2  log  a:  +  3/ic 

or  log  y  =  log  A  +  log  i^  +  log  e*". 

So  that 

y  =  Ax\^". 
Similarly  in  No.  26  (x)  we  have 
%        {x+i).Sx 
y   °{x-lf+  S^ 
_    (ar-l).& 


-  1)''  +  5^      (a;  -  1}«  +  S' 
whence,  by  Nos.  1%  14, 

log  y  =  C  +  i  log  {x^  -  2a^  +  26)  +  arc  tan  [{x  -  l)/5]. 
80  that,  finally,  y  =  k{x^  -  2ic  +  26)1 ,  ^<«'V'-vibi_ 
g  4  gives  a  few  simple  instances  of  a  process  of  much 
mathematical  interest  and  of  real  importance  to  the  student 
of  physios.  From  the  purely  mathematical  point  of  view  their 
interest  consists  in  the  demonstration  that  a  new  function  may 
be  defined,  and  its  properties  explored,  by  means  of  a  differ- 
ential equation,  even  in  the  case  when  the  function  is  not 
expressible  in  terms  of  functions  already  known  but  only  as 
an  endless  power-series.  The  Bessel  function  is  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  this  kind,  and  the  one  which  the 
ordinary  student  is  most  likely  to  meet  in  physics.'  Prom 
the  definition  of  a  simple  ease  of  the  function  in  No.  29  'we 
assume 

y  =  Ca  +  c^x  •{■  c^  +  c^  +   .  .  . 
and  deduce  that 

X  {2c2  +  3  ■  2c^  +  ..■)+  {Ci  +  2cix  +  3cj3;=  +...)  + 
+  p^(Co  +  C^X  +  CjX^  +  c^  -t-  ,    ,    .)  =  0. 

,   ch.    IX.,  or  Gra;   and 
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From  this  relation  we  have  c,  +  pH^  =  0,  etc,  as  stated,  and 
all  the  other  coefficients  become  espreseible  in  terms  of  c^. 

§  5.  Ek.  CXVIII,  D,  E.  Partial  DifferenUation,  Total 
Differentials. — Partial  differentiatioa  has  been  anticipated  in 
several  of  the  examples  of  Ex.  CX,  A,  B.  The  present  ex- 
amples put  the  topic  upon  its  proper  basis,  and  serve,  in 
particular,  to  extend  the  applications  of  the  earlier  exercises 
to  functions  of  more  than  one  variable.  For  this  reason  alone 
it  would  be  well  worth  while  giving  to  the  subject  the  modest 
amount  of  time  it  demands.  Much  higher  claims  can,  how- 
ever, be  made  for  it ;  the  student  who  has  no  aoquaintance 
with  partial  differeatiatioa  is  still  too  slightly  equipped  for 
many  important  and  interesting  excursions  in  elementary 
physics.  The  subject  is  treated  fully  in  some  of  its  more 
fundamental  aspects  and  is  not  likely  to  cause  difficulty. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  (i)  to  the  conditions  for  a 
turning  value  in  the  case  of  a  function  of  two  variables — 
namely,  that  the  partial  derivatives  of  the  function  with  respect 
to  both  variables  must  vanish,  and  (ii)  to  the  method  of  finding 
the  derivative  of  an  implicit  function  (No.  40). 

The  total  differential  is  (be  natural  complement  of  the 
partial  derivative  and  is,  therefore,  usefully  studied  beside  it. 
Speaking  generally,  the  subject  has  not  the  wide  importance 
of  partial  differentiation,  but  the  student  of  physics  has  to 
have  clear  elementary  views  about  it.  Perhaps  the  treatment 
given  in  division  D  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  In 
most  physical  applications  the  magnitude  of  some  entity,  for 
example  potential  enei^,  is  a  function  only  ot  the  coordin- 
ates of  the  points  at  which  its  value  is  considered.  In  that 
case  its  values  mark  out  surfaces  in  space  over  which  they 
are  constant  and  the  ideas  of  division  D  are  directly  applic- 
able. 

g  6.  Ex.  CXVIII,  F.  Fourier's  T/wwem.— This  has  al- 
ready been  treated  in  a  simple  way  in  Ex.  CVI  and  ch. 
XLViii.  of  this  book.  The  novelty  is  the  solution  of  simple 
problems  of  harmonic  analysis  by  an  algebraic  instead  of  a 
graphic  process.  It  should  be  understood  that  such  solutions 
are  possible  only  if  the  form  to  be  analysed  is  expressed  as  a 
definite  function.  In  most  of  the  practical  applications  of 
Fourier's  Theorem,  for  example  in  tidal  prediction,  this  con- 
dition is  not  fulfilled.  In  such  cases  the  method  of  Ex.  CVI 
is,  in  principle,  the  one  that  has  to  be  adopted. 
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The  solution  of  No.  4.7  includes  that  of  No.  46.  For  the 
first  part  of  the  .string  we  have  y  =  axjb  aad  for  the  second 
part  y  =  a{l  -  x)l(l  -  b),  whUe  the  assumption  is  that  the 
whole  shape  of  the  string  is  given  hy  a  sam  which  may  be 

written  for  brevity 

J  =  2Cp .  sin  ^-j-. 

To  determine  the  value  of  a  specified  coefficient  c.  we 
are  to  suppose  a  solid  to  be  formed  of  which  the  elevation  is 
the  triangle  formed  by  the  string  and  the  base  the  curve 

y  —  sin  -T-.     We  then  have  as  one  expression  for  the  volume 

of  the  solid  : — 

^  =  <[?-''°'?]*<rtf'-"°?] 


=  .  (T  \x.  sir 
b      J  L 


SirxJ 

I  i 


al       r  I  Sirxl' 

I  -   b     LVst/  I  \Sir/ 

/ 1\'^     .    s-irb'  \~a         a    ~\      / 1\  sirb  f 

-  (s)  •  »■■  X  Ls  + ,— J  +  b)  •  --T  L  - " 

al  ab   1 

"^  r^  "  n^ J 

/l\  \    al  al   1  a       /l\^    . 

al.l^  .    sirb 


"  {s,rf  .b(l-  b)'  I 

for  the  second  and  third  terms  vanish  algebraically  and  the 
last  term  vanishes  because  sin  sn-  =  0  whenever  s  is  integral. 

But  we  have  another  expression  for   this  same   volume, 
namely 
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,^-p  =  ia   2o,[cos{p- 
-  cos  (p  +  s)~   . 


Now  unless  p  =  s  the  integrals  of  all  the  eOBine- functions 
vajiish.  The  expression  for  the  volume  reduces,  therefore,  as 
in  Ex.  CVI  to 

=  ilc.. 
Equating  the  two  expressions  for  the  volume  we  have 
,     _  gJ-Z'  .     sjrb 

*    '       (sx)^  .  b{l  -  b)  ■  ^'^    I 
_  2aP  .     sirb 

The  case  when  I  =  60,  a  =  %  b  —  2i  was  worked  oat  by 
our  simpler  method  in  Ex.  CVI  and  the  solution  there  obtained 
is  shown  in  fig.  135  of  this  book  (p.  525). 

In  No.  48  we  must  make  the  most  general  assumption,  i.e. 

TT-  =  Ofl  +  a,  sin  a:  +  (tj  sin  2a;  +  dj  sin  Sx  +   ... 
,+  bj  acyax  +  b^  COB  2x+  b^  cos  3x  +    ... 
To  find  %  we  integrate  the  equivalence,  as  it  stands,  from 
0  to  2ir  and  obtain 

VV)  - »'«. 

1      in' 

"•  -  E  ■  T- 
To  find  a.  we  multiply  by  sin  sx;  to   find  b,  by  cos  sx. 
In  this  way  the  expansion  given  in  the  question  is  obtained 
without  difficulty. 

§  7.  Ex.  CXVIII,  F.  Curvature.— This,  like  other  topics 
in  the  present  exercise,  is  introduced  mainly  on  account  of  its 
importance  in  applied  mathematics  and  physics.  Nos.  56-7 
are,  however,  set  as  em  interesting  addendum  to  division  D. 
Nos.  58-60  are  very  important  since  they  extend  to  a  point 
moving  along  any  curve  the  property  demonstrated  in 
Ex.  CXV,  Nob.  16-18,  only  for  the  case  of  the  circle.     In 
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Exercises,  II,  fig.  131,  take  as  {/-axis  the  momentary  normal 
at  B,  and  for  x-axis  any  line  at  right  angles  to  it.  Then  the 
equivalence  of  No.  58  follows  by  putting  dylda  —  0  in 
No.  49.     Next  we  have 

%      dy   dx 

dt  ^  dx' di' 
Therefore 

dl\dt)  "  di  ■  diXdx)  ■*■  S;'  dt\di)' 
But  the  second  term  on  the  right  vanishea  since  dyjdx  is  zero. 
Also 

d  /dy\  _  d  /dy\    dx 
dtxdx/      dxydxj  '  dt ' 
We  have,  therefore, 

""*■   -^^..{dxldtf 

^  'dx'' 

=  v^jr  by  No.  58. 
It  may  be  noted  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  there  would 
be  an  advantage  in  using  one  of  the  former  notations  rather 
than  the  Leibnizian.  For  instance,  using  the  dot-notation  for 
(-derivatives  and  the  D  notation  for  a;-derivatives,  the  above 
argument  becomes 
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FREQUBNCT-DISTRIBUTION. 

§  1.  Introductory. — Statistics  coaatitute  e,t  once  the  oldest 
and  the  newest  branch  of  mathemEitics :  the  oldest,  for  their 
practice,  in  some  form,  Is  one  of  the  primary  neceBsities  of 
ordered  social  lite ;  the  newest,  for  their  theory  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  production  of  the  present  generation.  For  both 
these  reasons  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  an  elementary 
study  of  the  subject  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  normal  programme  of  secondary  school  mathematics. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  economic  and  social  uses  of  statistics — 
which  go  back,  far  beyond  the  Conqueror's  Domesday  Book, 
to  prehistoric  "  numberings  of  the  people "  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates — have  shown,  in  recent  days,  wide 
and  striking  extensions  which  every  educated  person  ov^ht  in 
some  measure  to  understand.  On  the  other  hand,  modem 
statisticians,  seeking  the  most  effective  means  of  applying 
their  weapons,  have  built  up  a  striking  and  beautiful  system 
of  mathematical  ideas.  The  result  is  that  "  statistics  "  need 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  synonym  for  "  dulness  " ;  there 
are  few  branches  of  mathematics  which  have  so  much  that 
is  attractive  to  offer  to  the  beginner.  The  field  has,  in  fact, 
become  so  rich  that  the  task  of  selection  for  the  purposes  of 
a  non-technical  course  is  more  than  ordinarily  difficult.  The 
author  has,  however,  endeavoured  to  limit  his  topics  to  those 
which  are  of  fundamental  importance  and  to  develop  them 
just  sufficiently  to  give  to  the  general  body  of  students  a  fair 
idea  of  the  scope  and  value  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  future 
specialist,  whether  in  economics,  the  "higher  commerce,"  or 
the  sciences  which  use  statistical  methods,  a  useful  introduc- 
tion to  the  technical  methods  employed  in  those  departments. 

The  problems  to  be  considered  are  indicated  in  oh.  sxsviii., 
g  7,  and,  in  more  detail,  in  the  student's  Introduction  (p.  431). 
The  teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  and  discovers 
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what  excellent  material  it  offers  for  mathematical  study  may 
easily  extend  their  range.  With  this  purpose  in  view  he  will 
naturally  turn  first  to  Mr.  Udney  Tule's  IntroducUon  to 
the  Theory  of  Statistics  (Griffin  &  Co.),  an  admirable  text- 
book to  which  the  author  is  much  indebted.  Mr.  Yule 
gives  references  to  all  the  works  which  it  is  important  for  the 
serious  student  to  consult.  Among  these  the  present  writer 
has  drawn  most  inspiration  from  Prof.  Karl  Pearson's 
masterly  memoir  ("  Contributions  to  the  Mathematical  Theory 
of  Evolntion'')  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
from  his  other  works,  among  which  the  Grammar  of 
Science  is  widely  known ;  from  the  psychological  papers  of 
Prof.  C.  Spearman  who  has  developed  another  side  of  the 
subject  with  great  insight  and  skill ;  Eind  from  some  of  the 
writings  of  Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  whose  articles  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  delightful  addresses  to  the 
Statistical  Society  (particularly,  perhaps,  his  Presidential 
Address  for  1912-13)  are  highly  Buggestive  and  stimulating. 
It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Palin  Blderton  has  written  a 
book  on  Frequency  Curves  and  CorTelatton  (Layt-on)  which 
contains  a  clear  and  useful  account  of  the  mathematical 
methods  developed  by  Prof.  Pearson  in  his  Eoyal  Society 
papers,  and  that  Dr.  William  Brown's  little  book  on  Mental 
Measurement  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press)  is  an  enoinently 
modem  summary,  full  of  valuable  material  not  easily 
accessible  to  the  general  student  of  mathematics.  The 
Elements  of  StattsPtcal  Method  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  by 
Mr.  W.  I.  King  is  a  semi-popular  introduction  which  many 
readers  would  find  helpful. 

§  2.  Ex.  CXIX.  Frequency-Distribution. — This  exercise 
is  (i)  to  introduce  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  frequency- 
distribution  and  its  representation  by  the  frequency-table  and 
the  frequency-diagram ;  (ii)  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  main  forms  of  frequency-distribution  met  with  in  naturally 
occurring  statistice,  and  (iil)  to  supply  materials  to  be  used 
further  in  the  subsequent  exercises.  In  view  of  (iii)  it  is 
important  that  the  graphs  should  be  marked  with  reference 
numbers  and  preserved.  It  is,  perhaps,  inadvisable  that 
every  student  should  do  each  example ;  it  will,  however,  be 
well  for  individual  students  to  trace,  through  thin  paper, 
copies  of  their  diagrams  so  that  each  member  of  the  class 
may  have  a  complete  collection. 
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With  reference  to  (i)  it  should  be  ma^e  clear  how  a 
frequency-diagram  differs  from  the  ordioary  graphs  of  algebra 
or  physioB.  These  represent  the  relations  between  two 
variables,  or  the  valnes  of  a  function  which  correspond  to 
different  values  of  a.  single  variable.  The  purpose  of  a 
frequency- diagram  is  simply  to  show  how  often  each  value 
of  the  variable  is  met  with  in  a  given  field.  Thus  if,  in  the 
course  of  a  morning's  walk,  I  count  the  number  of  persons  I 
meet  who  have  black  hair,  brown  hair,  etc.,  I  have  the 
materials  for  a  frequency-diagram  in  which  the  variable  is 
the  colour  of  the  hair.  The  only  difference  between  such  a 
diagram  and  those  to  be  drawn  in  Ex.  CXIX  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  latter,  the  variable  is  not  merely  qualitative  but 
is  capable  of  quantitative  definition.  In  either  case  any 
"  law ''  to  which  the  graphic  representation  may  point  will 
be  simply  a  law  of  connexion  or  proportion  among  the 
numbers  of  times  each  value  of  the  variable  is  encountered.  . 
This  notion  is  of  fundamental  importance  and  must  be 
thoroughly  understood. 

With  reference  to  (ii),  the  examples  give  typical  instances 
of  the  forms  of  frequency-distribution  which  occur  most 
widely  in  statistical  practice.  It  will  be  seen  (1)  that  they 
are  drawn  from  very  diverse  fields — from  anthropometric 
and  biological  measurements,  from  economics,  from  meteor- 
ology, from  physics,  from  medical  records,  and  from  records  of 
the  workings  of  what,  in  our  ignorance,  we  call  pure  chance  ; 
(2)  that,  nevertheless,  they  display  resemblances  that  are  often 
most  pronounced  where  the  diversity  of  origin  would  seem  to 
be  greatest.  These  resemblances  are  brought  out  by  the 
"frequency-curves"  which  the  student  is,  in  most  cases, 
instructed  to  add  to  his  graph.  It  should  here  be  noted  that 
the  smooth  curve  is  not,  as  in  former  uses,  to  preserve 
scrupulously  the  original  area  of  the  columns  across  which  it 
passes.  It  is  to  represent  the  student's  interpretation  of 
what  may  metaphorically  be  called  the  mtention  of  the 
distribution  ;  that  is,  the  ideal  distribution  to  which  actual 
samples  might  bs  expected  to  approach  if  they  contained  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases  drawn  from  a  field  sufficiently 
wide  to  be  really  representative.  When  frequency- curves 
are  drawn  with  this  idea  in  view,  they  are  found,  as  was  said 
above,  to  exemplify  a  few  forms  which  constantly  recur. 
The  student  will  learn  in  the  next  exercise  that  these  forma 
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have  been  olassified  by  Prot.  Karl  Pearson  under  seven 
dietinot  types,  of  which  two  are  symmetrical  and  the  rest 
asymmetrical  or  "  skew  ".  The  data  for  Noa.  4,  5,  10-14, 
16  are  taken  from  hie  papers  on  "  Skew  Frequency  Distri- 
bution ■'  in  Phil.  Trans.,  in  vols.  186,  186,  191.  No.  6  is 
from  Westergaard's  Die  Grundzuge  der  ITieorie  der  Statistik  ; 
No.  7  was  suggested  by  Prof.  Edgeworth's  Presidential 
Address  referred  to  above ;  No.  8  is  taken  from  a  well- 
known  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine;  No.  15  is 
drawn  from  Mr.  Latter's  article  in  Biometrika,  Vol.  IV. 


rrrllTi 


With  regard  to  details.  Fig.  142  is  the  histogram  for  the 
lengths  of  the  carrots  of  Nos.  I-3  when  the  class- interval  is 
2  cms.,  fig.  143  when  it  is  3  cms.     It  is  obvious  that  the 
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J\ 
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Fig.  144. 
latter  brings  out  a  "law"  which  is  quite  obscured  in  the 
former.     Fig.  144  shows  both  the  actual  histogram  and  the 
ideal  frequency-curve  of  No.  4.      It  is  of  great  importance, 
for  it  is  an  almost  perfect  instance  of  the  "  normal  distribu- 
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tion  "  which  has  played  bo  Urge  s.  part  in  the  evolution  of 
Btatistical  theory.  The  curve  in  No.  5  is  eesentialty  of  the 
Bame  type  but  obscured  by  a  certain  amount  of  "  skewness  ". 
Nos.  6  and  7  are  also,  fundamentally,  examples  of  normal 
diBtribution,  though  the  symmetry  of  the  ideal  curve  is  in 
each  case  obscured  by  accidental  irregularities  due  to  the 
BmalloeBs  of  the  namber  of  cases.  They  are  especially  iu- 
tereating  since  they  exemplify  the  fact  that  pure  chance, 
working  impartially  in  a  given  set  of  materials,  produces 
typically  a  normal  distribution.  This  fact  first  came  out  in 
the  study  (by  Laplace,  Legendre,  Gauss,  Bravais,  etc.)  of 
the  distribution  of  chance  errors  of  observation.  For  this 
historical  reason  the  normal  curve  is  still  very  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  graphic  expression  of  the  "  law  of  error,'* 
even  when  it  is  actually  representing  things  (such  as  statures) 
which  are  not,  to  the  plain  mind,  errors  at  all.  It  is,  how- 
ever, useful  to  note  that  the  course  of  statistical  theory  has 
been  profoundly  afifeeted  by  the  historical  accident  that  it 
b^an  with  the  doctrine  of  errors  of  observation  in  astronomy 
and  surveying.  Thus  when  the  Belgian  Quetelet  (c.  1810) 
began  the  modem  study  of  anthropometric  and  meteoro- 
logical distributions,  he  fell  naturally  into  the  way  of  thinking 
of  the  mean  of  the  distribution  as  the  number  (stature,  chest 
measurement,  etc.)  which  represents  Nature's  aim  or  intention, 
and  deviations  therefrom  as  her  "errors".  The  main  effect 
of  this  way  of  looking  at  natural  statistics  has  been  to  pre- 
judice inquirers  unduly  in  favour  of  the  normal  distribution. 
Only  recently  has  it  been  recognized  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
ordinary  diBtributionB  are  not,  even  ideally,  normal,  and  that 
skewness  is  an  esBential  feature  in  them.  This  last  point  is 
well  brought  out  by  the  distributions  given  in  the  present 
exercise. 

In  many  cases,  perhaps  moat,  the  asymmetry  or  skewness 
is  moderate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  head-breadths  of  No.  5  or 
the  barometer-readings  of  No,  13.  Fig.  153  (p.  587)  may 
be  regarded  as  showing  the  frequency-curve  typical  in  such 
cases.  Nos.  8,  I2  exhibit  a  much  more  markedly  skew 
distribution  with  a  characteristic  sharp  rise  on  one  side  and 
an  essential  "  tail  "  on  the  other.  It  is  remarkable  that  fig. 
115  represents  almost  equally  well  the  distribution  of  scarlet 
fever  in  an  epidemic  and  the  way  in  which  "  alpha-particles  " 
are  expelled  from  a  radio-active  metal,  and  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
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the  auggBBtion  that  the  two  sets  of  phenomena,  though  so 
difiFereot  in  outward  charaoter,  are  the  espression  of  essentially 
simUar  cooditions. 

The  extremity  of  asymmetry  is  shown  by  the  distributions 
of  Nob.  9,  10,  and  11.  Fig.  146,  which  actually  represents 
the  data  of  No.  II,  would  do,  with  little  modification,  for 
each  of  the  others.  This  distribution  is  typical  of  many 
biological  phenomena ;  infant  mortality  and  the  incidence  of 
the  death  duties  would  be  further  instances. 


Q,  Mi  Qj 

Pre.  146. 

No.  14  illuatrates  the  rather  rare  "  U-distribution "  in 
which  the  greatest  frequencies  occur  at  the  two  ends  instead 
of  towards  the  middle. 

The  curves  in  NoS.  15,  16  appear  to  be  almost  perfectly 
normal.  That  of  No.  lo  is  the  firm  line  in  fig.  151  (p.  580). 
It  is  shown  in  Ex.  CXX,  No.  32,  to  be  really  the  sum  of  two 
normal  components.  That  of  No.  15  is  probably  the  resultant 
of  a  still  more  complex  system  (see  Exercises,  fl,  p.  500). 

§  3.  Ex.  OXX.  Freqiiency-cuTves. — Divisions  A,  E  need 
little  comment.  The  mode  (a  term  introduced  Into  statistics 
by  Pearson)  is  a  novelty,  but  the  median  and  mean  have  been 
treated  before  (see  pp.  45,  115,  366,  and  Exercises,  I,  Gxs. 
SSVI,  D ;  XXVn,  B,  C ;  LXVI). 

In  Nos.  3,  4  the  median  and  quartiles  are  determined  as 
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follows  in  accordance  with  the  investigation  of  No,  2.  Half 
the  total  number  of  oases  (=  |N)  is  4292-5  and  2m  as  far  aa 
the  class  66-7  includes  3589  cases.  In  the  class  67-8  there 
must  be,  then,  42925  -  3589  -  7035  cases  below  the 
median.  Since  this  class  contains  1329  cases  we  have  for  the 
position  of  the  median 

=  67  52. 
For  the  lower  quartile  we  have  ^N  =  2146  and  %n  -  1376 
cases  down  to  the  class  64-5,  leaving  2146  - 1376  -  770  cases 


Fio.  146. 
1  from  the  990  in  the  class  65-6 


Thus  we  have 


=  65-78. 
The  position  of  the  third  quartile  Qj  is  found  in  the  same 
way,  by  working  from  the  other  end  of  the  table.     The  posi- 
tions of  medians,  quartiles,  and  means  are  marked  in  figs. 
144-6. 

In  finding  the  mean  the  procedure  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing example  (in  answer  to  No.  p)  should  be  followed. 

The  first  column,  headed  X,  gives  the  mid-values  of  the 
classes  into  which  Uie  lengths  of  the  24  carrots  were  grouped 
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in  Ex.  GXIX,  No.  1.  The  coltunn  beaded  n  states  the  fre- 
quency, i.e.  the  Dumber  of  carrots  in  eaeh  olaas.  By  gaesB, 
the  niean  is  about  19'5  ;  the  next  two  columns  contain,  there- 
fore, the  values  of  x„  the  deviations  of  X  from  this  number 
(which  is  conveniently  symboUzed  as  Mj).  It  is  best  to 
record  x^  in  two  columns  headed  respectively  +  and  -  ,  The 
next  two  contain  the  products  nx„  also  separated  according 
to  sign.  The  last  (single)  column  contains  the  values  of  nx^ ; 
these  are  not  needed  at  present  but  will  be  required  in 
Es.  XXII. 


X. 

n. 

X,. 

nai. 

nx,». 

+ 

, 

+ 

_ 

15-5 

5 

4 

20 

80 

17-6 

3 

2 

6 

12 

18-5 

3 

1 

3 

3 

10-6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

20-5 

4 

1 

4 

4 

21-5 

3 

2 

12 

22B 

2 

3 

6 

18 

25-5 

1 

6 

6 

36 

24 

22 

29 

165 

The  algebraic  sum  S(n3;j)  =■  +  22  -  29  =  -  7 ;  hence  we 
have 

M  =  Ml  +  2(na;,)/N 
=  19-5  -  7/24 
=  19'2. 

In  division  G  the  student  faces  the  question  of  representing 
by  formulffi  the  graphic  forms  which  characterize  so  per- 
sistently statistics  drawn  from  the  most  varied  sources.  For 
the  present  he  is  told  simply  to  verify  the  correspondenoe  of 
certain  given  formute  with  his  frequency -curves ;  the  deriva- 
tion of  these  curves  from  definite  presuppositions  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  later — in  Ex.  CXXII  and  the  nest  chapter  of  this 
book.  All  the  formulee  are  taken  from  Frof.  Pearson's  papers 
and  represent  the  simpler  of  his  "  types  ".  We  start  with 
the  symmetrical  curve  given  by  the  formula  of  No.  17-  The 
various  cases  set  in  No,  18  are  represented  in  fig.  147  ;  the 
curves  marked  A,  B,  C  correspond  to  the  examples  (i),  (ii), 
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(iii)  rsBpeotively.  In  No.  19  it  is  olear  that  the  substitution 
of  -  p  for  p  would  invert  the  curve  a.ad  produce  a  sym- 
metrical U- 

The  derivation  in  No.  20  of  the  normal  curve  y  =  y,fi"'l* 
from  the  symmetrical  curve  of  No.  17  is  of  great  importance. 
The  algebra  goes  as  followa  : — 

y=   L(  J,,  {1  -  ai'/a")-" 


if  we  put  }^ 


It  is  dear  that,  unless  p  is  supposed  to 


increase  as  well  as  a,  the  index  pja  would  approach  zero,  and 
the  curve  would  degenerate  into  the  ^-asis.  The  normal 
curves  to  be  drawn  in  No.  21  are  those  lettered  A  and  B  in 
fig.  151.  The  ordinatea  may,  of  course,  be  oaloulated  by 
ordinary  logarithms,  or,  if  the  teacher  prefers,  the  table  of 
values  of  «""'  on  Exwcises,  II,  p.  473,  may  be  used.  The 
student  must  enter  this  table  not  with  the  value  of  x  but 
with  the  value  of  xjh,  i.e.  3t/4'47  in  (i)  and  a;/6-33  in  (ii). 
The  curves  will  be  needed  in  No.  32, 


37 
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The  carve  of  No.  I?  is  Pearson's  Type  II;  the  normal 
curve  which  we  have  derived  from  it  ia  added  by  Elderton  to 
the  original  list  and  becomes  Type  VII.  The  formula  of 
No,  22  is  the  one  with  which  Pearson  actually  starts  in  his 
memoir  and  is,  therefore,  Type  I.  It  is  the  curve  of  moderate 
skewaesB  typical  of  so  many  natural  dietributiona.  The  two 
cases  of  No.  23  are  shown  in  fig.  146,  A  and  B. 

When  the  indices  in  this  formula  are  negative  the  curve  is 
inverted  and  becomes  the  skew  U  of  Ex.  CXIX,   No.  14. 


Fio,  ne. 

The  coefQcients  in  No.  24  are  so  chosen  as  to  give  a  curve 
very  similar  to  the  graph  there  obtained.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  the  original  memoir  from  which  the  formula 
is  taken  it  reads 

y  =  50-7505  (1  +  a;/4' 8109} -*■«"'  {1  -  a:/5-1705)-«'8« 
These  formidable  figures  ivill  give  some  idea  of  the  accuracy 
with  whieh  Prof.  Pearson  and  his  assistants  interpret  their 
data  as  well  as  of  the  incredible  labour  which  they  de- 
vote to  the  task. 

It  is  easy  to  show  in  No.  26  that  the  second  factor  in  the 
formula  of  No.  22  becomes  exponential  when  o^  ->  oo .  The 
values  given  for  the  constants  are  almost  exactly  those  re- 
quired to  "fit"  the  barometric  distribution  of  Ex.  CXIX, 
No.  13.     The  curve  is  Pearson's  Type  III. 
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The  curves  of  Nos.  27-9  are  of  Type  VI.     The  conataDts 
in  No.  29  will  be  found  to  give  praclit^y  the  curve  of  fig.  146. 


The  curve  given  in  No.  30  is  very  nearly  the  frequeney- 
curve  of  Ex.  CXIX,  No.  10.     It  is  shown  in  fig.  149. 


The  curve  of  No.  31  belongs  to  Type  VI  and  is  represented 
in  fig.  150.  The  constants  are  so  chosen  as  to  reproduce  very 
nearly  the  frequency-ourve  of  Ex.  CXIX,  No.  12. 

37  *  ,-         , 
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Lastly,  in  fig.  151  the  curve  G  is  the  resultciDt  of  the  two 
normal  curves,  A  and  B,  drawn  in  No.  21  and  now,  la  No. 
32,  to  be  combined.  The  constants  are  nearly  those  which 
fit  the  distribution  of  Ex.  OXIS,  No.  16. 

g  4.  Ex.  C  XXI.  Dispemon.— The  notions  of  quftrtile  devia- 
tion, mean  deviation,  and  standard  deviation  {the  last  under 
the  name  "  root -mean -square  "  deviation)  have  already  been 
considered  (pp.  115, 369,  and  Part  I,  Esa.  XXVI,  D,  LXVII). 
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Fia.  161. 
In  Nos.  3,  4  what  is  required  is  to  determine  an  ordinate 
which  cuts  off  one-quarter  of  the  whole  area  of  the  frequency- 
diagram  or  one-half  of  its  semi-area.  Let  x  be  its  distance 
from  the  median.  Then  in  No.  3  we  have  by  similar  tri- 
angles that  (a  -  a;)V  =  h  or  iE  =  a  (1-1/ ^2).  In  No. 
4  the  ordinates  are  given  by  j;  =  6  .  cos  (5rt;/2a)  and  the  area 
from  the  median  up  to  the  ordinate  whose  abscissa  ia  x  is 

J .  r  cos  {mc/2a) .  &r  =  —  .  sin  (,rt:/2a). 
Jo  -" 

The  semi-area  is  "iab/Ti,  so  to  find  the  abscissa  of  the  quartile 
we  have  the  relation 

sin  {TKc/2a)  =  i 

=  sin  30°. 


Hence 


'  2o, 


180 
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In  No.  6  we  have 

area  of  frequency -diagram  ■«  no.  of  caseB/lOO. 
Hence  iab/Tr  =  10.     Also  Q  =  a/3  =  3J,  bo  that  a  =  10  and 
b  ='  Tr/i.     ThuB  the  amplitude  iB  vji  oms.  and  the  baBe-length 
20  omB. 

Nos.  7-14  are  of  extreme  importaDoe,  but  do  not  present 
any  particular  difQoulby.  In  No.  7  dnce  x/k  =  u,  w  =  hu 
and  Bx  =  k.Bu.  Since,  also,  the  slices  between  two  closely 
sitaated  ordinates  have  the  same  height  in  each  figure,  the 
area  of  the  one  slice,  y  .8x,i3h  times  that  of  the  other  slice, 
y  .  Sm.     Hence  follows  the  result  of  Nos.  8,  9,  10. 

The  determination  of  the  area  tinder  the  normal  curve  is 
too  difficult  at  this  stage  and  is  postponed  to  the  Supple- 
mentary £ixamples.  In  any  case  the  determination  of  the 
quartile  deviation  is  possible  only  by  some  method  of 
approximation.  Id  the  present  instance,  to  find  the  whole 
area  by  Simpson's  Bule  we  must  add  to  half  the  ordinate 
where  u  =  0  the  whole  of  the  other  ordinates  of  the  table  and 
multiply  the  Bum  by  the  common  interval  in  u,  namely  O'l. 
In  No.  12  the  student  may  either  verify  that  the  area  up  to 
the  ordinate  u  =  0-488  is  one-half  of  the  semi-area  under  the 
curve,  or,  showing  that  the  required  abscissa  is  between  0'4 
and  05,  may  find  its  length  approximately  by  the  method  used 
to  find  the  quartile  on  p.  575.  In  both  oases  it  mast  be  re- 
membered that  Simpson's  Eule  requires  the  addition  of  only 
half  of  the  first  and  last  ordinates. 

The  examples  on  mean  deviation  are  not  of  great  importance 
and  could  be  omitted  if  it  were  desired  to  shorten  the  course. 
They  have,  however,  the  negative  advantage  of  showing  how 
good  are  the  reasons  for  which  statisticians  prefer  to  use  the 
standard  deviation.  The  opportunity  has  also  been  taken  to 
use  them  as  a  means  of  applying  BOme  of  the  results  learnt  in 
the  parallel  lessons  in  Section  VIII.  The  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  mean  deviation  la  in  each  case  that  indicated 
in  No.  24  in  the  relatively  important  case  of  a  normal  dis- 
tribution. 

On  the  other  hand,  division  C,  dealing  with  standard  devia- 
tion, is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  should  be  thoroughly 
mastered.  In  Nos,  27-8,  where  standard  deviations  are  to 
be  calculated  from  a  frequency-table,  the  work  should  be  set 
down  as  in  the  table  on  p.  676.  The  last  column  contains 
the  products  nxA  where  the  values  of  x,  are  the  deviations 
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from  the  trial  mean  M,.  The  products  are  obtained  by  nmlti- 
plying  the  values  of  na-i  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  columus  by  the 
values  of  x,  In  the  second  or  the  third  columo.  The  total 
S{nx,')  is  entered  at  the  foot  of  the  columo.  We  then  have 
for  the  standard  deviation 

(7^  -  2(niC,')/N  -  (P 
-  165/24  -  009 
-6-78 
cr=.a-6 
for  in  this  case,  as  we  saw  on  p.  576,  the  value  of  d  is  0*3. 

The  result  summed  io  the  note  after  No.  32  is  one  of  the 
most  frequently  osed  in  the  theory  of  statistios  and  should  be 
known  by  heart.  The  full  proof  of  the  expression  for  the 
ordinate  at  the  origin  is  postponed  to  the  Supplementary  Ex- 
amples. The  equivalence  stated  in  No.  34  is  also  one  to 
which  reference  wilt  continually  be  made,  ^e  student  should 
be  quite  familiar  with  it.  The  equivalence  in  No.  35  is  of 
much  less  importance. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  CiLCOLATION  OF  FREQUENCIES.     PROBABILITY. 

§  1.  Introductory.- — Hitherto  our  work  has  been  to  record 
and  analyse  frequencies  actually  given ;  we  are  now  to  ex- 
amine the  possibility  of  predicting  them  among  events  that 
have,  perhaps,  never  been  observed.  It  is  from  this  point  of 
view  and  in  eonnesion  with  thie  problem  that  those  well- 
established  algebraic  topics — combinations,  permutations,  and 
probability — are  best  treated.  Even  if  no  other  object  were 
in  view  dian  to  "  get  up  "  these  subjeeta  in  preparing  for  an 
examination,  some  such  method  of  approach  as  is  here  indi- 
cated would  be  the  most  profitable.  To  present  the  theory  of 
combinations  as  a  means  by  which  the  mysterious  ways  of 
chance  can  be  foreseen  and  unravelled  is  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  young  mathematician  which  he  is  very  unlikely  to 
resist.  The  teacher  is,  therefore,  strongly  advised  to  accom- 
pany this  part  of  the  course  with  select  experiments  intended 
to  awaken  curiosity,  to  supply  data  for  investigation,  and  to 
give  reality  to  the  results  of  theory.  By  setting  a  class,  as 
part  of  their  home-work  or  as  a  voluntary  "  extra,"  the  task 
of  throwing  sets  of  halfpennies  and  ooanting  the  heads,  of 
drawing  numbered  cards  from  a  hat  or  differently  coloured 
marbles  from  a  bag,  of  shooting  at  a  mark  with  a  primitive 
dart,  etc.,  it  is  easy  to  collect,  at  very  little  expense  in  time, 
material  of  great  interest  and  of  more  value  than  anything 
that  can  be  put  into  a  set  of  printed  examples. 

It  cannot  be  too  carefully  nnderstood  and  remembered  that 
the  calculation  of  probabilities  is  nothing  more  than  the  cal- 
culation of  frequencies.  Students  are  so  apt  to  have  confused 
ideas  upon  this  point  that,  although  there  is  no  difference  of 
principle  between  the  examples  of  Ex.  CXXII  and  those  of 
Ex.  CXXIII,  yet  the  term  "  probability  "  has  not  been  used 
in  the  former  but  is  reserved  until  the  one  and  only  notion 
which  the  word  should  connote  in  mathematics — the  notion 
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of  "  relative  frequency  " — has  been  illustrated  by  a  consider- 
able variety  of  examples. 

The  connexion  in  vrbioh  the  theory  of  combinations  and 
permutations  is  here  introduced  has  necessarily  afEeoted  the 
character  of  the  exercises  by  which  it  is  illustrated.  The 
investigation  of  these  subjects  leads  so  easily  and  naturally 
to  problems  of  genuine  importance  in  the  theory  and  applica- 
tions of  statistics  that  there  is  little  temptation  to  draw  upon 
the  traditional  problems  of  the  text-book.  Since,  however, 
the  student  who  has  not  wrestled  with  these  may  at  present 
be  at  a  disadvantage  in  a  public  examioation,  a  selection 
of  the  usual  type  is  included  among  the  Supplementary 
Examples.  The  teacher  who  is  confining  his  attention  in 
this  section  mainly  to  permutations  and  combinations  should 
take  his  class  straight  from  the  present  exercise  to  the  first 
division  of  Ex.  CXXV. 

g  2.  Ex.  CXXII.  Tke  Calculation  of  Frequenq/.—The 
key  to  the  comprehension  of  this  part  of  the  subject  lies  in  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  notion  of  "  independent  events  ". 
The  fall  of  a  tossed  coin  is  an  independent  event ;  whether 
it  will  fall "  head  "  or  "  tail "  the  next  time  it  is  thrown  depends 
not  at  all  upon  how  it  fell  last  time  or  the  last  thousand  times. 
For  instance,  if  there  has  been  a  "  run  "  of  a  hundred  heads 
the  "chance"  that  the  next  result  will  be  also  a  head  is  not 
a  whit  the  less  than  before.  Assuming  the  coin  to  be  un- 
biEisaed,  that  chance  is  exactly  ^-  -a  statement  which  means 
that,  if  you  collected  a  great  many  instances  in  which  there 
had  been  a  run  of  a  hundred  heads,  "  head  "  would  he  found 
to  have  been  the  result  of  the  next  toss  also  in  almost  exactly 
half  of  them. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Bace  may  be  taken  as  an 
event  which  is  not  truly  "independent,"  in  spite  of  a  good 
deal  of  resemblance  to  the  spinning  of  a  coin.  The  victory 
this  year  is  generally  dependent,  in  part,  upon  what  happened 
last  year;  a  speoiaUy  strong  member  of  the  last  crew  will 
row  again,  a  successful  "  coach ''  will  repeat  his  services,  the 
previous  victory  will  give  greater  confidence,  etc.  For  these 
reasons  the  record  of  the  Boat  Bace  shows  a  large  proportion 
of  "runs"  in  favour  of  one  side.  Thus  Oxford  won  con- 
tinuously from  1861  to  1869  and  Cambri^e  from  1870  to 
1874. 

But  though  a  single  race  is  not  properly  an  independent 
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event  yet,  io  the  long  run,  the  series  of  annnal  races  may 
still  present  the  fundamental  property  of  independent  events 
— namely,  that,  out  of  a  great  number  of  instances,  they  fall 
out  equally  often  in  each  of  the  ways  possible  to  them.  As 
we  have  just  seen,  there  are  conditions  which  prevent  the 
result  of  one  race  from  being  entirely  independent  of  its 
predecessor ;  but  these  conditions  may  themselves  be  "  inde- 
pendent "  in  the  sense  that  they  will,  in  the  long  run,  connect 
themselves  just  as  often  with  the  fortunes  of  one  "blue  "  as 
with  those  of  the  other.  In  that  case  the  record  {which  now 
stands  in  favour  of  Oxford  by  10  wins  out  of  68)  will  in  time 
show  the  equality  in  the  diatribution  of  the  results  which  is 
the  typical  characteristic  of  independent  events. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  show  how  it  is  possible 
that  events  undoubtedly  moulded  to  some  extent  by  men 
"  looking  before  and  after  "  should  yet,  in  the  mass,  conform 
to  the  same  laws  as  the  spinning  of  coins  and  the  drawing  of 
halls  from  urns.  It  is  because  experience  shows  this  possi- 
bility to  be,  on  a  large  scale,  an  actuality  that  it  is  prolitable 
to  consider  in  detail  the  dealiogs  of  the  blind  goddess  with 
this  kind  of  material. 

The  nest  idea  to  be  grasped  is  that  frequency-predictions 
are  possible  only  in  so  far  as  the  events  predicted  can  be 
regarded  as  compounded  of  independent  elementary  events 
whose  characteristic  behaviour  is  already  known.  Thus, 
knowing  that  the  spin  of  a  coin  is  an  independent  event 
which  will,  in  the  long  run,  turn  out  heads  and  tails  with 
equal  frequency,  we  can  predict  with  confidence  what  will 
happen  (again  in  the  long  run)  in  the  ease  of  an  event  which 
consists  in  the  tossing  (say)  of  a  dozen  coins. 

In  division  A  of  Ex.  CXXII  the  student  is  confronted  with 
simple  examples  to  he  solved  directly  by  the  principles  to 
which  reference  has  here  been  made.  In  No.  8  he  Is  called 
upon  to  formulate  the  theorem  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
the  more  complicated  predictions  of  the  theory  of  probability. 
No.  9  is  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  theory  of  com- 
binations. It  is  evident  (i)  that  the  two  good  jumps  in 
succession  may  occupy  four  different  places  in  the  series  of 
five,  (ii)  that,  since  each  jump  may  be  good  or  bad,  the  sum 
of  the  possibilities  is  2',  and  (iii)  that  the  required  relative 
frequency  is,  therefore,  i/2*  or  1/8. 

In  division  B  we  turn  to  the  theory  of  the  combinations  of 
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This  Bubjeot  should  certainly  be  illus- 
trated by  experiments  of  the  kind  suggested  id  §  1.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  whole  discussion  is  made  to  revolve 
round  the  quastioii  of  predicting  frequencies  instead  of  merely 
enumerating  combinations,  there  is  nothing  that  calls  for 
comment  untU  No.  13  is  reached.  That  example  must  be 
regarded  as  of  fundamental  importance ;  for,  as  will  be  shown 
in  the  next  exercise,  the  properties  of  a  normal  distribution 
can  be  deduced  from  it.  In  the  example  itself,  as  in  the 
complementary  exantples,  Nos.  15,  16,  there  is  no  difficulty. 
To  take  the  general  case  presented  in  No.  16 :  the  relative 
frequency  of  a  compound  event  in  which  r  specified  con- 
stituents turn  out  one  way  while  the  other  n  -  r  turn  out  the 
opposite  way  is  (by  No,  8)  p'  .cf'',  where  p  and  q  are  the 
relative  frequencies  of  occurrence  of  those  two  ways  when  the 
simple  event  is  considered  by  itself.  Now,  out  of  the  series 
of  n  constituent  simple  events,  r  can  be  selected  to  be 
"successes"  (and  the  remaining  n  -  r  to  be  "failures")  in 
„C,.  ways.  Thus  the  total  relative  frequency  of  the  event  in 
question  is  ^C, .  p' .  (f:  that  is,  it  is  a  definite  term  in  the 
expansion  of  the  binomial  (p  4-  q)". 

It  is  important  to  note  titiat  from  the  condition  p  -^  q  =  \ 
it  follows  that  the 
total  sum  of  the  rel- 
ative frequencieB  is 
(as  it  should  be) 
unity.  This  condi- 
tion, applied  to  the 
frequenoy-graph,  im- 
plies that  the  total 
area  under  the  curve 
is  unity. 

!Fig.  162  shows 
the  frequency  -  dia- 
gram of  No.  14.  It 
is  evident  that  the 
smooth  curve  to 
which  the  distribu- 
tion   points    as    its 


\ 


L 


ideal  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  identical  with  the 
normal  curve.  It  is  worth  while  to  give  to  a  specially  skil- 
ful and  painstaking  pupil  the  task  of  representing  graphically 
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the  terms  ot  the  binomial  (^  +  i)'  when  n  has  a  much  larger 
value  than  ten — for  example,  thirty.  The  results  should  he 
graphed,  not  as  a  series  of  rectangles,  but  as  a  "point- 
binomial  "  as  described  in  Ex.  CSXII,  C.  The  curve  should 
be  drawn  through  the  points  and  the  normal  curve  added  in 
which  o^  =  ^(n  +  l)c^  where  c  is  the^Jnterval  between  the 
absoisBte  of  the  points.  The  approximation  of  tha  two  curves 
will  be  found  very  close. 


Fig.  153  shows  the  graph  of  No.  14.     It  evidently  points 

to  a  '•  moderately  skew  "  frequency -curve  just  as  the  former 
distribution  points  to  the  normal  curve.  Here,  again,  it 
.would  be  profitable  to  have  several  curves  drawn,  varied 
values  being  assigned  to  p  and  q  but  always  so  that  p  +  qia 
unity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  distribution  repre- 
sented by  the  point-binomial 

(0-9  +  0-l)W 
(the  coefficients  for  which  may  have  already  been  calculated 
for  the  normal  curve)  is  a  fairly  close  approximation  to  the 
distribution  of  barometric  heights  given  in  Ex,  CXIX,  No.  13. 
The  derivation  of  the  normal  curve  from  the  point -binomial 
is  the  subject  of  division  C.  The'snbject  is  of  great  import- 
n,r,,y=-i>,  Google 
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anoe  but  the  exposition  should  occasion  little  difficulty.  Tbe 
teacher  will  note  the  justificatiou  for  the  assumptiou  that 
w'n  ie  finite  although  te'x  is  negligible  ;  it  ia  merely  another 
way  of  saying  that,  however  large  x  may  be  taken,  the  curra 
must  be  supposed  to  extend  so  far  beyond  the  point  in  ques- 
tion that  the  ratio  x/vm  is  negligible. 

Another  mode  of  deriving  the  normal  curve  from  the  point- 
binomial  is  given  in  §  5  of  this  chapter. 

In  division  D  we  turn  from  combinations  to  permutations. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  test  or  examples  to  attract  attention 
until  we  reach  No.  34.  This  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
student  for  the  interesting  result  discussed  in  §  6  of  the 
exercise — a  result  for  which  the  name  "  Spearman's  Theorem  " 


0,  M  Ml 
Fw.  164. 
is  proposed  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  Prof.  C.  Spear- 
man's "  foot-rule  "  method  of  measuring  correlation  to  be  de- 
scribed in  fix.  CXXIV.  Spearman's  own  proof  is  given  as 
an  appendix  to  a  paper  in  the  British  Journal  of  Psychology, 
Vol.  II,  pt.  i.  (1906). 

The  frequency-distribution  for  the  total  "toss  of  rank" 
when,  as  in  No.  40,  w  =>  6  is  shown  in  fig.  154.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  although  the  diagram  is  not  symmetrical  as  a 
whole,  yet  the  central  part  does  not  depart  very  far  from 
symmetry  while  the  left-hand  half  resembles  that  of  a  normal 
distribution.     Both  these  features  become  more  marked  as  n 


The  theorem  lends  itself  to  easy  and  attractive  experi- 
mental illustration — illustration   which   wUl  be   found  very 
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useful  in  preparation  for  the  disoussioD  of  correlation  in 
Ex.  CXXIV.  In  an  experiment  performed  by  the  author 
seventeen  email  and  equal  cards  were  labelled  A,  B,  .  .  .  Q, 
were  shaken  together  In  a  hat,  and  drawn  at  random,  the 
order  of  appearance  of  eaob  letter  being  noted  and  the  total 
loss  of  rank  being  estimated  as  desoribwl  in  the  text.  The 
process  was  repeated  100  times.  Eg.  155  is  the  frequency- 
diagram  for  the  different  values  of  L  thus  obtained.  It 
differs  from  the  diagram  obtained  theoretically  f or  »  =  6  in 


JD 


0, 


that  only  the  central  part  of  the  whole  theoretical  distribution 
appeared  in  the  experiment.      By  theory  the  average  value  of 
L  (  =  L)  should  have  been  (17=  -  l)/6  =  i8 ;   the  actual 
averages  were  as  follows : — 
After     10 
L      48' 


40     50     60    70     80    90    100  drawings. 

i-6  48'2  48'9  48 '5  477  47-9  48-3  47-4  47-2  47 '6 


g  3.  Ex.  CXXIII.  ProioW/ity.— Division  A  introduces 
forcaally  the  term  probabUity  and  gives  simple  examples  to 
iUustrate  its  use.  Some  are  based  on  caloolated,  some  on 
observed,  frequenoy-distributions.  No.  5  (ii)  is  a  typical 
iastanee  of  the  former  kind.  Each  spin  of  the  tee-to-tum 
gives  three  possible  events,  two  "blues"  and  one  "red". 
The  total  number  of  possible  cases  for  ten  spins  is,  therefore, 
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3'*'.  The  number  of  oases  in  which  blue  and  red  are  each 
obtained  five  times  is 

For,  if  you  had  ten  tee-to-tums  before  you,  yon  could  choose 
five  of  them  to  be  "  blue  "  io  ,^0^  ways ;  and,  taking  any  one 
of  the  selected  tee-to-tums  you  could  make  it  give  "  blue  "  in 
two  ways,  so  that  any  selection  of  five  gives  2'  different  cases 
of  "  all  blue  ",  By  a  similar  argument  "  three  bines  only  " 
is  obtainable  in  j^G, .  2*  ways.  Thus,  by  the  alternative 
definition  given  in  §  1  of  the  text 

,        favourable  cases 
*^        "        all  oases 


The  same  result  oould,  of  coarse,  have  been  obtained  directly 
from  the  formula  of  Ex.  GXXII,  Na  15,  by  adding  together 
the  two  correapondit^  terms  of  tJie  expansion 

«  +  «"; 

for  probability  and  relative  frequency  are  synonymous  terms. 

CH  the  second  class  of  problem  No.  6  may  be  taken  as 
typical.  By  the  frequency- table  of  Ex.  CXIX,  No,  i,  out  of 
8585  British  adults  336  are  six  feet  high  or  more.  The  re- 
quired probability  is,  therefore,  336/8586. 

In  No.  9  we  tmm  from  the  use  of  the  frequency-table  to 
that  of  the  frequency-diagram  or  curve.  Here  we  have  to 
remember  simply  that  the  area  between  any  two  ordinates 
measures  the  number  of  cases  whose  magnitudes  fall  within 
the  limits  indicated  by  the  absciaaee  of  Uiose  ordinates  and 
that  the  whole  area  of  the  diagram  measures  the  total 
number  of  cases.  Hence  the  formula  of  No.  9.  When  the 
diagram  represents  not  absolute  but  relative  frequencies  its 
total  area  A  is,  of  course,  unity. 

Nos.  II,  12  give  an  extremely  important  instance  of  the 
application  of  this  simple  pi-inciple,  and  the  main  results  of 
the  table  in  No.  12  will  be  used  oonstantly.  Their  import- 
ance consists  in  the  fact  tliat  the  relations  which  hold  good 
exactly  for  normal  distribution  hold  good  approximately  for 
many  other  diBtributions.      Thus  the  great  bulk  of  moat 
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distributions  ie  found,  in  practice,  to  lie  within  the  range  6Q 
on  either  aide  of  the  median,  ajid  about  96  pet  cent  of  it 
within  the  range  3Q.  The  student  should  check  this  state- 
ment roughly  by  reference  to  his  frequency- diagrams,  not 
failing  to  note  some  (ag.  that  of  Ex.  CXIX,  No.  14)  in  which 
it  fails  entirely.  No  doubt  there  has  been  a  tendency  among 
statisticians  to  use  the  principle  too  freely — a  tendency 
derived,  once  more,  from  the  mistaken  supposition  that  the 
normal  la  also  aotaally  the  usual  form  of  natural  distributionB. 
Still,  used  cautiously,  the  principle  is  of  great  service. 

In  division  B  we  tarn  to  the  calculation  of  "compound 
probabilities ".  Here  the  fundamental  principle  of  Ex. 
CXXIT,  No.  8,  is  used  in  a  more  elaborate  way  for  the 
solution  of  more  difficult  problems,  but  there  is  no  new 
principle  to  be  leamt.  Nos.  13,  14  give  a  slight  indication 
of  the  way  in  which  the  theory  of  probabmty  is  applied  by 
actuaries  to  the  calculation  of  premiums  for  benefits  con- 
ditioned in  more  complicated  ways  than  the  ordinary  single 
life  assurance.  (The  teacher  should,  by  the  way,  take  a 
suitable  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that,  in  Ess.  LXXX, 
LXXXI,  the  use  made  of  the  Life  Table  was  a  simple 
antioipation  of  these  calculations  of  probability  ;  it  is  easy  to 
modify  the  arguments  there  used  so  as  to  bring  in  formially 
the  notion  of  relative  frequency.)  In  No.  14  the  probabiUty 
that  the  company  will  have  to  pay  the  £200  is  the  sum  of 
the  probabilities  (i)  that  both  brothers  will  be  alive  in  forty- 
four  years'  time,  (ii)  that  brother  A  will  be  alive  and  brother 
B  dead,  (ill)  that  brother  B  will  be  alive  and  brother  A  dead  ; 
for  in  all  these  contingencies  the  money  must  be  paid. 
There  remains  only  one  possible  ease,  namely,  that  both  are 
dead.  In  that  case  the  company  will  not  have  to  pay  the 
benefit.  This  is  the  easier  probability  to  compute.  From 
the  Life  Table  {Exercises,  II,  p.  73)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
probability  of  A's  death  before  sixty-five  is 
70846  -  33234       .  ,„^. 

708i6 ^^^^^■ 

The  similar  probability  for  B  is  {I  -  33234/71780)  = 
0-53687.  The  probability  that  both  will  be  dead  is  the  pro- 
duct of  these  single  probabilities,  i.e.  028495,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  one  at  least  will  be  aUve  is,  therefore,  1  -  0'28495 
=  071505.     If  P  is  the  premium  paid  in  precisely  similar 
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ciroum stances  by  (say)  100,000  uncles,  the  sum  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  company  at  the  end  of  44  years  will  be 
£100,000P  X  3-67  and  the  number  of  sums  of  £200  t>ach  to 
be  paid  out  of  it  will  be  71,505.     Henoe 

P  =  £200  X  0-71505/3-67 
=  .£39  nearly 
'  From  this  example  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  rule  followed  by 
actuaries  in  computing  the  premium  for  any  given  benefit : 
premium  =•  (present  value  of  benefit)  x  (prob.  that  it  wiU  be 
paid) 
Nos.  16-18  are  important  for  the  reasons  indicated  in  the 
note  that  follows  them  and  expanded  in  §  5  of  this  chapter. 
To  take  the  typical  term  of  the  general  <^se,  it  is  dear  that 
if,  of  the  n  balls,  r  are  black  and  the  rest  white,  the  number  of 
possibilities  of  r  blank  is  ^G,  and  of  M  -  r  white  ^C„_,.    Thus 
the  total  number  of  "  favourable  cases  "  or  "  successes  "  is  tbe 
product  of  these  numbers.     But  the  "  all  possible  cases  "  are 
evidently  „C„ ;  henoe  the  probability  of  the  event  is 

It  is  easily  verified  that  the  successive  terms  of  the  hypergeo- 
metric  series  give  the  values  of 
this  probability  as  r  assumes  the 
values  n,n-  1,  n  -  2,  .....  0. 
Pig.  156  exhibits  the  frequency- 
diagram  in  the  case  of  No.  17- 

With  division  C  we  approach 
some  of  tbe  most  useful  and 
attractive  uses  of  the  theory  of 
probability  outside  actuarial 
practice.  The  exposition  given 
in  the  text  is  full  enough  to 
make  further  explanation  im- 
necessary.  The  data  for  Nos. 
^^  21,   22  are  taken   from  Merri- 

man's  well-known  book,  The 
Method  of  Least  Squares,  to  which  the  reader  should  refer 
for  full  information  about  the  reduction  of  observations. 
Gauss's  claBsicai  treatise  (which  was  translated  into  French 
by  Bertrand)  vrill  also  be  found  very  illuminating  and  not 
very  difacult.  The  subject  is  too  technical  for  treatment  in  a 
general  course. 

Merriman  gives  the  following  for  the  theoretical  ntmibers 
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in  No.  21,  basing  them  upon  a  formula  slightly  different  from 
the  one  in  the  text :  8,  15,  50,  118,"197,  234,  197,  118,  etc. 
For  No.  22  he  gives  (quoting  Bessel) :  107,  87, 57,  30, 13,  5, 
1,  0,  0,  0.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Bessel  does  not  give  the 
signs  of  his  errors  ;  we  must  assume,  therefore,  (hat  positive 
and  negative  errors  of  the  same  magnitude  oconrred  with 
equal  frequency. 

Here  again  is  a  very  profitable  field  for  original  experiment. 
The  author  has  obtained  very  fair  results  by  the  following 
two  methods :  (i)  A  dart  was  aimed  a  large  number  of 
times  at  a  point  marked  on  a  sheet  of  paper  hung  upon  a 
door.  Concentrio  circles  of  radii  1  in.,  2  in.,  3  in.,  etc.,  were 
drawn  on  the  sheet  and  the  number  of  shots  falling  within 
each  band  counted.  The  usual  assumption  was  made  that  alt 
the  shots  in  a  band  lay  upon  its  mid-line,  the  standard  devia- 
tion was  calculated  and  the  frequency  formula  deduced  as  in 
No.  21.  (ii)  A  line  10  cms.  long  was  drawn  upon  a  postcard. 
The  experimenter  looked  at  it  and  then  marked  off  on  one  of 
the  bine  lines  of  a  sheet  of  exercise  paper,  provided  with  a  red 
marginal  line,  the  length  which  he  judged  to  be  10  cms.  He 
covered  over  his  first  attempt,  refreshed  his  memory  of  the 
original  line  and  made  a  second  attempt.  In  this  way  a  large 
number  of  judgments  of  one  individual  may  be  obtained  and 
the  frequency-formula  deduced.  Other  experiments  with  the 
same  object  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  beautiful  theorem 
of  the  "  standard  error  "  of  the  mean  in  g  i.  It  is  important 
that  the  correct  meaning  of  the  unfortunate  term  "  probable 
error  "  should  be  appreciated.  In  this  connexion  the  note  in 
No.  24  may  be  useful.  In  the  proof  of  the  theorem  itself  the 
only  difficulty  likely  to  be  felt  lies  in  the  assumption  that 
2,{a/i,)  is  zero.  When  Ex.  CXXIV  has  been  read  the  student 
will  see  that  this  is  merely  the  assumption  that  the  different 
deviations  that  enter  into  a  group  of  observations  are  not 
"  correlated  "  with  one  another  in  pairs ;  that  is,  that  the  entry 
of  one  into  a  given  group  is  quite  independent  of  the  entry  of 
any  other.  In  Ex.  CXXIV  it  will  be  proved  formally  that  in 
that  case  2(1,^,)  tends,  as  the  number  of  cases  increases,  to 
become  zera 

In  No.  25  we  have,  for  the  standard  error  of  the  mean 
height  of  25  men,  <r  =  2-57/5  =  0-51i.  With  the  usual  as- 
sumption that  different  deviations  of  the  mean  of  a  sample 
T.  88 
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from  the  mean  of  the  whole  follow  a  normal  distribution,  we 
dednoe  that  the  probable  error  is  0'53i  x  0-675  -  0-36.  Jn 
No.  26  the  given  mean  of  66^  in.  represents  a  deviation  from 
the  general  mean  of  68-5  -  6746  =  104  in.  Binoe  Q  ^  036 
this  deviation  is  very  nearly  3Q.  By  reference  to  the  table 
appended  to  No.  12  on  p.  476  we  see  that  the  probabiUty  of 
so  great  a  deviation  is  about  1/24.  It  may  be  expected,  that 
is  to  say,  ODoe  in  eaoh  20  to  25  batches  of  men. 

Ad  interesting  experiment  upon  this  subject  will  be  to  take 
a  table  of  logarithms,  or  square  roots,  etc.,  and  select  a  number 
of  groups  of  last  figures  at  random.  For  example,  out  of  the 
last  figures  of  the  900  columns  of  an  ordinary  1-place  or 
5-place  table  of  logarithms  or  antilogarithms,  groups  of  9  may 
be  selected  by  one  student,  groups  of  16  by  a  second,  groups 
of  25  by  a  third.  The  mode  of  selection  does  not  matter 
provided  that  it  is  truly  a  random  selection  and  gives  eaoh 
part  of  the  table  the  same  chance.  Since  the  digits  run  from 
0  to  9  and  occur  (no  doubt)  with  practically  equal  frequency 
among  the  original  900,  we  may  take  4*5  as  the  mean  value 
of  a  digit.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  deviations  of  these 
900  digits  from  zero  would  be  100(0*  +  1^  +  .  .  +  9^  - 
28500.  The  mean  square  of  the  deviation  from  zero  is, 
therefore,  386/9  and  the  square  of  the  deviation  from  45  is 
285/9  -  81/4  =  11-42.  Thus  for  the  whole  collection  of 
digits  <r  =  S'38.  In  accordance  with  the  theorem  the  stand- 
ard deviations  of  the  different  means  obtained  by  random 
selection  of  groups  of  9,  16,  25  digits  should  be  3-38/S,  3-36/4, 
etc.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  oloseness  of  ihe  experi- 
mental to  the  theoretical  numbers  depends  upon  the  largeness 
of  the  number  of  selections.  The  theory  supposes  an  ex- 
haustive number. 

The  "  standard  error  of  sampling,"  the  subject  of  division 
D,  is  also  an  extremely  Important  matter  that  lends  itself 
easily  to  experimental  illustration.  The  teacher  should  not 
fail  to  have  simple  experiments  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  given  by  the  examples  here  and  in  Ex.  CSXV. 

§  4.  Bs.  CXXV.  Supplementart/ Examples. — The  first  five 
groups  of  the  supplementary  examples  may  most  profitably 
be  considered  in  this  chapter.  Division  A  has  already  been 
mentioned ;  it  consists  of  additional  problems  in  permutations 
and  combinations,  all  of  a  conventional  character  and  of  types 
familiar  from  the  text-books.     The  teacher  who  wishes  to  de- 
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velop  this  subject  fnrther  should  consult  the  second  volume 
of  Ghrystal's  Algebra  or  the  well-known  Choice  and  Chance 
of  W.  A.  WhitwoFth.  The  same  remarks  also  apply  to  the 
examples  in  diTision  B.  They  are  included  almost  solely 
in  view  of  the  exftminatione  in  which  they  are  occadonally  set. 
In  division  C  a  few  examples  are  given  upon  the  subject  of 
"local  probability  ".  The  assumption  underlying  the  solution 
of  these  problems  is  that  a  line  or  an  area  can  be  regarded  as 
made  up  of  a  very  large  number  of  equidistant  points.  This 
assumption  is,  of  course,  arbitrary.  For  example,  if  the 
number  of  points  between  any  two  given  points  on  the  line  is 
infinite,  the  distribution  of  probabilities  of  which  the  final  ar- 


r^ 


p, 


rangement  is  the  limit  need  not  be  uniform  at  all.  Thence, 
as  the  reader  who  has  looked  into  the  subject  of  probability 
knows,  many  "  paradoxes  "  have  arisen.  The  simple  ex- 
amples of  Ex.  CXSV,  C,  avoid  these  and  they  must  be  sought 
in  special  books  of  which  Todhunter's  History  of  the  Theory 
of  Probability,  Williamson's  Integral  Calculus,  Borel's 
EUments  de  la  TMorie  des  Probabilitei  (Paris,  Herman), 
and  Czuber's  WahracheinUckkeitsrechnung  (Leipzig,  Teubner), 
are,  perhaps,  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

The  double  frequency-diagram  required  tor  the  solution  of 
No.  24  is  shown  in  fig.  157.  The  rectangle  gives,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  text,  "all  possible  cases  "  of  the  double  event  i 
"  first  break  at  P,  the  second  anywhere  on  the  broken  piece  ". 
The  area  ARoB,rjr„B  gives  the  *•  favourable  cases  ".  This 
area  is  composed  of  two  parts ;  the  area  of  the  rectangle  EoP, 
is  b  (since  AR,  =  1)  and  that  under  the  curve  is  the  integral 
38* 
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of  b .  Sx/x  between  the  limits  x  —  &  and  x  ^  a.  The  result 
given  in  the  text  follows  at  onoe.* 

Fig.  158  is  the  doable  frequency-diagruu  by  which  the 
„  r.  F.  student   is    directed  in 

No.  25  to  solve  BuBon'e 
fajnous  problem.  "  All 
oases  "  are  represented 
by  the  rectangle  whose 
area  is  2a.  The  "  suo- 
cesses  "  are  represented 
by  the  area  under  the 
curve,  which  is  the  integ- 
ral of  arc  cos  (x/a) .  &s 
_,„■  „       -  ■    f rom  «  =  0    to    z  -  &. 

'^^-  ^^-  The   ratio  of   the   two 

areas  is  ia/jrb.  Many  persons  have  sought  to  "  determine  v 
experimentally  "  by  using  this  result,  a  rod  (e.g.  an  uncut 
lead  pencil)  being  thrown  a  large  nnmber  of  times  upon  a 
ruled  floor  and  a  record  being  kept  of  the  proportionate 
number  of  times  it  falls  across  a  line.* 

Ill  division  D  the  investigation  of  Ex.  GXXI,  C,  is  completed 
by  a  proof  that  the  area  under  the  normal  curve  y  =  a'**  is 
^ir.  The  proof  given  was  in  part  suggested  by  a  question 
set  by  DrB.  Bromwioh  and  Forsyth  in  the  B.A.  Mathematical 
Honours  ezamiuation  of  the  University  of  Loudon  in  1912. 
From  the  result  it  follows  by  Ex.  CSXI,  No.  9,  that  the  area 
ot  y  =  y^'^'^'^  is  y„ .  IT  V(2t).  If,  then,  the  whole  area  under 
the  curve  is  to  be  equfu  to  the  number  of  cases  whose  fre- 
quency-distribution it  represeute  we  must  have 

or  y„=N/<rV(2.) 

as  we  have  so  often  aaaumed  to  be  the  case. 

Division  E  gives  further  examples  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  subject  of  sampling  errors.  The  quotations 
from  Prof.  Bowley  are  made  in  part  from  his  Presidential 

'  The  author  has  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Jackson  who  pointed  out  the  source  of  a  subtle  paradox  in  which  he 
became  involved  in  a  first  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  by  a  simple 
method.  The  problem  itself  is  taken  from  Willismaon's  Integral 
Calculue ;  No.  23,  from  Borel. 

'Mr.  B.  Branf»rd  informs  the  author  that  his  mathematical 
class  obtained  a  ver;  satisfactory  approximation  by  this  method. 
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Address  to  the  EcoDOmlcs  Section  of  the  British  Association 
reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  for 
1906,  partly  from  his  Elementary  Mamial  of  Statistics. 
As  Prot.  Bowley  points  out,  the  great  importaaoe  of  the  theory 
of  sampling  is  in  connexion  with  inquiries  into  unemployment, 
wages,  the  cost  of  family  life,  etc.,  which  should  embrace  the 
whole  population  in  their  scope.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  im- 
possible in  such  cases  actually  (o  review  the  whole  popula- 
tion :  we  are  necessarily  driven  back  upon  sampling.  The 
theory  becomes  then  of  immense  importance  as  a  means  of 
estimating  the  value  of  the  results  obtained  from  a  given 
sample.  It  shows  that,  provided  the  sample  is  selected  truly 
at  random  from  the  field  of  the  whole  population,  so  that 
every  member  has  an  equal  chance  of  being  taken,  the  con- 
clusions drawn  will  apply  with  surprisingly  little  modification 
to  the  whole.  The  difl&culty  will  generally  be  in  securing  a 
really  random  selection  of  the  sample.  To  select  the  com- 
panies for  the  investigation  described  in  Nos.  32-3  Prof. 
Bowley  numbered  all  in  the  list ;  he  then  read  down  the 
last  four  figures  of  a  table  in  the  Nautical  Almanack  and 
whenever  he  came  upon  a  number  less  than  3878  took  the 
corresponding  company  to  be  an  element  of  the  random  sample. 

With  the  aid  of  a  oolleotion  of  statistics,  such  as  those 
contained  in  Whitaker's  Almanack,  the  Statistical  Abstract 
or  the  Statesma,n's  Year-book,  the  teacher  will  easily  be 
able  to  supply  a  number  of  interesting  examples  of  sampling 
of  the  same  type.  Examples  similar  to  No.  31  can  also  be 
contrived  with  little  difBculty. 

The  proof  of  the  interesting  theorem  in  No.  37  is  ^ery 
simple.  Since  q  =  1  -  p  we  have,  when  p  is  smaU, 
pq  =  p  ~  ^  =  p  approximately.  Hence  the  standard  error 
for  the  number  of  successes  becomes  simply  J[pn).  ButjMiis, 
by  hypothesis,  the  number  of  successes  S.  Hence  the  standard 
error  is  ^S.  The  important  point  to  note  here  is  that,  if  p 
is  small,  the  standard  error  can  be  determined  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  actual  ratio  of  successes  to  the  whole.  Thus 
in  No.  39,  if  we  had  no  other  information  than  that  119  rail- 
way passengers  were  killed  in  1912  and  that  the  number  is 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  travelling  public,  we  could  still 
obtain  a  fair  value  for  the  standard  error.  It  will  be  .^119 
=  109  and  the  probable  error  10'9  x  0675  =  7-36.  Since 
156  —  119  =  37,  i.e.  rather  more  than  five  times  the  probable 
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error,  a  mortality  roll  of  160  passengers  might  (by  the  table 
OD  p.  476)  be  expected  to  occur  (with  our  present  population 
and  conditions  of  traffic)  not  oftener  than  once  in  about  three 
thousand  years. 

If  the  teacher  is  a  student  of  physics  he  will  be  espeoiaJly 
interested  to  note,  in  connexion  with  No.  40,  that  the  standard 
deviation  in  the  rate  at  which  the  atoms  of  radio-active 
metals  discharge  "alpha-particles"  brings  the  phenomenoD 
into  line  with  events  like  fatal  railway  accidents.  No  doubt 
the  discharge  of  an  "  alpha-particte "  ia,  like  death  in  a 
railway  collision,  an  incident  of  comparatively  great  rareness 
in  the  society  in  which  it  ooours.  We  have  here  a  striking 
modern  instance  of  the  well-known  principle  that  it  is  possible 
by  statistical  theory  to  give  an  account  of  many  physical 
phenomena,  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  being  the  most 
notable  form  in  which  that  principle  has  hitherto  expressed 
itself.  Id  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Boyal  Statistical 
Society  (published  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  1912)  Prof. 
£idgeworth  has  dwelt  in  a  peculiarly  illuminating  way  upon 
this  aspect  of  statistical  science. 

g  5.  The  Derivation  of  Freqiiency-curves. — This  chapter 
may  conveniently  end  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  method  by 
which  Prof.  Karl  Pearson  derives  his  different  types  of 
frequency-curves . 

Consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  point  binomial  (^  +  ^)"  and 
the  normal  curve  y  =  y^e  ~  '^"  .  Take  any  two  adjacent 
points,  Qj,  Qj,  on  the  former  and  find  the  point  P  on  the 
latter  where  the  tangent  is  parallel  to  the  line  Q^Q,.  Also 
let  PM  be  the  ordinate  of  P.  Then  the  analogue  of  PM  in 
the  point-binomial  is  neither  the  ordinate  at  Q,  nor  that  at 
Qj  but  the  ordinate  QN  which  is  drawn  from  Q,  the  mid- 
point of  Q1Q2.  Thus  QN  =  ^{y^  +  Vr  1 1),  Vr  being  the  term 
„C,  _  , .  (^)"  in  the  binomial  expansion.  If,  further,  we  put 
x^  =  re  where  c  is  the  distance  between  the  ordinates  of 
successive  points  of  the  figure,  we  have  the  relation 
(y.+i  -  yr)h  _  cjn  +  l)  -  (3:,^,  +  X,) 

Now  take  as  y-axis  a  line  ^(n  +  2)c  to  the  right  of  the  present 
origin ;  then  the  new  abscissa  x',  =  a;,  -  \{n  +  2)<;.  Also 
put  ^(n  -I-  2)c'  =  1<r^.  Then  the  denominator  of  the  seoond 
fraction  becomes  -  {x',  ^  j  +  x\)  and  the  above  relation  can  be 
written 
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slope  of  Qj  Qs  _       mean  abscissa 
mean  ordinate  ~  rr' 

Bat  in  the  normal  curve  we  have  the  relation 
1    dy  _        X 
y'dx~       a^' 
Thus  there  is  between  the  normal  curve  and  the  polygon 
formed  by  joining  the  points  of  the  point  binomial  a  geo- 
metrical similarity  that  is  quite  independent  of  the  value  of  n. 
By  a  similar  argument  we  may  derive  in  the  case  of  the 
asymmetrical  point  binomial  (j)  +  q)"  &  relation  of  the  form 
slope  of  Qi  Qj  X'f+j 

mean  ordinate  a  +  X',^.^ 

where  X',f)  is  the  mean  abscissa  measured  from  a  con- 
venient point.  Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  skew  point-  binomial 
is  geometrically  similar  to  the  curve 

y  =  y^{l  +  xla)y  .  &-<' 
for  the  differential  equation  of  this  carve  is 
1    d/y  X 

y  '  dx  a  +  x' 

But  the  point -binomial  cannot  be  made  to  supply  analogues 
for  frequency- curves  of  all  the  types  actually  encountered. 
For  this  reason  Prof.  Pearson  turns  to  the  analogy  of  the 
urn,  described  in  Ex.  GXXIII,  B,  and  seeks  the  differential 
equation  which  shall  correspond  to  the  relation  between  the 
slope  of  the  line  QiQa  joining  the  points  given  by  the  two 
consecutive  terms  of  the  hypergeometric  series  to  the  ordinate 
mid-way  between  them.  It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  the 
relation  in  question  in  the  form 

slope  of  Qi  Qa  _  X 

mean  ordinate      6^  +  bjX  +  b^" 
X   being  the  mean  abscissa  measured  from  au  appropriate 
origin.     For   the  corresponding  continuous  curve  we    have, 
then,  the  differential  equation 


y'  dx  b^,+  b,x  +  b^' 
By  giving  different  values  to  the  constants  the  different  types 
may  be  obtained.  Four  of  them  have  been  set,  with 
numerical  coefBcients,  as  No.  26  (vi)  -  (x)  of  Ex.  CXVIII. 
Those  omitted  can  be  derived  without  difficulty  from  the 
former. 

g   6.    The  "  Fitting  "  of  Frequency-curves. — -Supposing  a 
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given  distribution  to  be  recognized  as  of  a  certain  type  there 
still  remains  the  problem  of  finding  for  the  formula  the 
coefficients  which  will  make  the  curve  "  fit "  the  data  as 
closely  as  possible.  Prof.  Pearson's  method  may  be  made 
dear  in  principle  by  considering  the  way  in  which  the 
formula  were  derived  in  Ex.  CXIII,  Nos.  21,  22,  where  it 
was  assumed  that  the  type  was  the  normal  distribution.  In 
this  case  there  were  two  constants  to  determine — the  constant 
which  fixes  the  origin  and  the  standard  deviation.  The  first 
is  found  by  applying  the  familiar  condition  that  if  (he  mean 
is  taken  as  the  origin  then  Snx  is  zero,  n  being  the  number 
of  cases  whose  magnitude  is  x.  In  other  words,  if  the  mean 
does  not  in  the  first  instance  coincide  with  the  origin  the  cor- 
responding constant  in  the  formula  will  be  derived  from  the 
value  of  Snx.  Similarly  the  second  constant,  the  standard 
deviation,  is  found  from  the  value  of  Stu;^.  Now  it  is  obvious 
that  in  this  case  all  the  data  are  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
.  mining  the  values  of  the  two  constants,  so  that  the  resulting 
curve  may  fairly  be  claimed  to  be  the  one  which  represents 
best  their  general  voice.  In  the  oase  of  a  skew  curve  these 
two  sums  do  not  suffice  toigive  the  constantB.  Prof.  Pearson 
acoordingly  suggested  that  the  values  of  Sna^,  2,nx*,  etc., 
should  be  used  to  find  them ;  for  each  of  those  sums  will  be 
related  to  some  integral  derived  from  the  formula  of  the  curve 
in  the  same  way  as  tbe  standard  deviation  is  related  to  the 
integral  ^x'y .  Sx. 

By  analogy  with  mechanics  Prof.  Pearson  calls  the  sums 
2rax,  Sna;",  etc.,  the  first,  second,  etc.,  "momenta"  of  the 
data.  The  calculation  of  the  constants  by  their  means  is,  as 
may  be  supposed,  a  tedious  business  and  far  too  complicated 
for  full  discussion  here.  Beference  should  be  made  either 
to  Prof.  Pearson's  memoirs  already  quoted  or  to  Mr.  Elder- 
ton's  more  accessible  book  on  Frequency  Curves  in  which  the 
method  of  moments  is  explained  thoroughly  and  applied  to 
examples.  Meanwhile  the  following  simple  investigation  may 
serve  to  exemplify  its  general  character. 

Let  it  be  known  that  a  given  frequency -distribution  is  of 
the  type  whose  "  ideal "  is  described  by  a  differential  equation 
of  the  form 

dy  ^  _y^_ 

ax     a  +  bx 
then  our  task  is  to  find  for  tbe  constants  a  and  b  values  which 
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will  give  due  weight  lo  all  the  meaaarementB  coatamed  id 
the  distribution.     Write  the  equation  in  the  form 

(a  +  bx)y'  =  yx 
and   multiply  each  side  by  x" ,  &c.      We   thus  oblaiu   the 

a;"{o  +  bx)p' .  hx  =  x'*^y  .  Sx 
or  aafy' .  Sib  +  bx^'-'y' .  &r  =  ar*^y  .  &x. 

Next  integrate  the  three  products  by  the  ordinary  rule  for 
"  integration  by  parts,"  taking  as  limits  the  values  of  x  where 
the  curve  cuts  the  ai-axis.     In  this  way  we  obtain 

(«c"  +  te"«)j,l''  ~  ajV-'y.te  ^  b\\y.Sx  =  jV+V-Sc- 

But,  by  hypothesis,  y  is  zero  for  both  the  limits,  so  the  first 
term  disappears.  Also  the  integrals  that  remain  are,  by 
definition,  the  (n  -  l)th,  nth  and  (w  +  l)th  moments  of  the 
distribution  about  the  vertical  throughout  the  origin.  Thus 
our  result  may  be  compactly  expressed  by  the  notation 

Now  let  n  =  1 ;  then  /ij,  becomes  ^y  .  Sx,  i.e.  the  total  area 
nnder  the  curve.  It  the  numerical  data  are  relative  fre- 
quencies the  area  is  unity.  Also,  if  the  origin  s  taken  at  the 
mean  value  of  the  variable,  the  first  moment  fi^  —  ^xy .  &t,  is 
zero.     Thus  the  equation  reduces  to 

a-  -H- 
Similarly,  if  w  =  2,  since  /l^  is  zero  we  have 

^  =  -  fti 
whence  it  follows  that  the  differential  equation  of  the    fre- 
quency-ourve  is 

^ ^__ 

dx  fl.2   +  ^J^ 

Finally  the  constants  are  to  be  given  numerical  form  by  the 
relations  m  =  5(n3T'J  and  ^  =  2{Ka;'),  where  the  values  of  x 
are  those  given  in  the  frequency- table. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 
CORRELATION. 

§  1.  Introductory. — The  measurement  o£  correlation  is 
the  latest,  and  iu  aome  ways  the  most  important  of  the 
achievements  of  modern  statistical  science.  For  the  person 
who  is  seeking  to  straighten  out  the  tangle  of  facts  and 
relationships  which  meets  and  baffles  the  iuquirer  into  heredity, 
social  and  economic  phenomena  and  psychology — to  say 
nothing  of  meteorology — the  correlation  coefBoient  is  proving 
au  instrument  of  indispensable  usefulness  and  unsuspected 
power.  Our  course  may  appropriately  conclude  with  a  study 
of  the  ideas  underlying  its  theory  and  some  simple  examples 
of  its  application.  For  further  study  the  student  must  turn 
where  his  special  interests  draw  him  :  to  the  memoirs  of 
Prof,  Pearson  and  his  school  if  it  be  to  biology  and  "  eugenics," 
to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Yule  and  others  if  it  be  to  economics, 
to  the  papers  of  Prof.  Spearman  and  his  pupils,  of  Dr. 
William  Brown  and  other  Englishmen  or  to  those  of  Prof, 
Thomdike  and  other  distinguished  Americans  if  it  be  to 
psychology.  In  all  these  directions  he  will  find  that  the 
introduction  of  the  quantitative  measurement  of  correlation  is 
justifying  old  Boger  Bacon's  prescient  dictum  that  "  mathe- 
matics ia  the  gate-way  to  all  the  sciences  ". 

g  2.  Ex,  CXXrV.  Spearman's  Goe0cient. — The  choice  of 
a  means  of  measuring  correlation  is  to  some  extent  arbitrary 
and  it  is  well  that  the  student  should  see  it  to  be  so.  That 
is  one  reason  for  the  study  of  Prof.  Spearman's  method 
before  the  "  standard  "  method  is  considered.  A  second 
reason  is  that  it  is  extremely  simple  to  understand  and  to 
apply,  and  is  therefore  of  great  use  as  an  introduction  to  the 
general  notion  of  the  measurement  of  correlation.  It  should 
be  noted  that  (as  is  implied  by  the  name  "  foot-rule  ")  its 
inventor  does  not  regard  it  as  a  rival  to  the  standard  method, 
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but  rather  as  a  quick  and  ready  means  of  determining  whether 
there  is  in  a  given  instance  a  degree  of  correlation  which 
would  warrant  the  application  of  further  labour  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  data. 

Another  advantage  which  the  method  possesses,  from  the 
teaching  point  of  view,  is  the  readiness  with  which  original 
material  can  be  found  in  Bchools  to  illustrate  its  use.  In- 
vestigations of  (he  correlation  between  the  performances  of  a 
class  in  different  subjects,  in  the  same  subject  in  different 
terms,  in  different  examinations  in  the  same  subject,  in  school 
performances  which  are  not  both  "  subjects,"  etc.  :  all  these 
would  be  useful  from  the  mathematical  standpoint  and  would 
often  give  information  of  no  mean  value  to  the  teacher  and  so 
to  his  pupils.  Particularly  important  in  this  connexion  is 
the  use  of  the  correlation  coefficient  as  a  measure  of  the 
"  reliability  "  of  an  examination  or  other  test. 

The  student  is  not  likely  to  fail  to  understand  the  exposi- 
tion of  division  A  in  the  light  of  the  investigation  of 
Ex,  CXXn,  E.  The  greatest  difficulty,  the  necessity  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  probable  error,  has  also  been  anticipated  in 
Ex.  CXKIII.  The  calculation  in  Nos.  4-12  of  Spearman's 
formula  for  this  constant  is  not  very  elegant ;  his  own  (given 
as  an  appendix  to  the  paper  already  quoted  from  the  British 
Jowrnal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  II)  is  too  difficult  (or  reproduction 
here.  Since,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  give  here  the  proof 
for  the  probable  error  of  the  standard  coefficient  it  seemed 
advisable  to  find  a  simple,  if  indirect,  method  of  establishing 
the  formula  in  the  present  case. 

The  illustrative  example  in  g  2  comes  from  the  paper  just 
referred  to.  No,  I  is  taken  from  a  paper  in  the  Jovrttal 
of  Psychology  for  December,  1911.  The  data  for  No.  l6 
are  given  by  Prof.  Spearman  in  his  well-knowu  paper  on 
"  General  Intelligence  "  in  the  Ameruxm  Journal  of  Psy- 
chology for  April,  1904.  The  data  of  No.  17  were  kindly 
placed  at  the  author's  disposal,  together  with  a  full  calculation 
of  the  related  correlation  coefficients,  by  Miss  N.  Carey. 

§  3.  Ex.  CXXIV,  B,  C,  The  Standard  Method.— Tlhe 
origin  of  the  standard  method  of  measuring  correlation  is  to 
be  found  in  a  remarkable  paper  by  the  French  savant  Bravals 
published  in  1846.  Bravais's  problem  was  to  determine  the 
most  probable  position  of  a  point  when  the  errors  in  its 
coordinates  are  not  unconnected  with  one  another.     To  solve 
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the  problem  it  was  necesBary  to  obtain  aome  measure  of  the 
degree  of  ooDnexioQ  between  the  errors  in  x  and  y.  In  this 
way  BravaiB  was  lead  to  the  "  prodnot-moment "  which,  in 
the  hands  of  Prof.  Pearson,  has  become  the  standard  means 
of  measuring  correlation. 

Pearson,  like  Bravais  and  Galton  who  preceded  him, 
worked  at  first  with  the  assumption  that  the  distribution  of 
the  correlated  variables  was  iu  each  case  normEiI.  Upon  this 
assumption  Oalton's  "  regression  lines  "would  actually  pass 
through  the  means  of  the  various  arrays.  The  wider  inter- 
pretation of  the  regression -line  given  in  the  text  is  due  to 
Mr.  Yula  Oalton's  choice  of  the  term  "regression"  has 
reference  to  the  fact,  which  his  graphic  method  brings  out  so 
well,  that  (for  example)  the  mean  height  of  the  sons  of  a  very 
tall  or  a  very  short  man  is  nearer  than  his  own  height  to  the 
"  mediocrity  "  of  the  general  mean. 

The  late  Prof.  Weldon  invented,  in  iUastratioQ  of  the 
Pearsou  method  of  measuring  correlation,  experiments  of  the 
following  character.  (The  data  and  some  details  of  the  ex- 
periment are  taken  from  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Darbyshire  iu  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ot.  and  Phil.  Soc.  of 
Manchester  for  1907.)  Take  a  dozen  dice,  and  make  in 
parallel  columns  a  record  of  the  scores  of  a  large  number  of 
pairs  of  throws.  It  is  evident  that  between  the  two  sets  of 
scores  thus  obtained  there  would  he  little  or  no  correlation, 
for  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  two  members  of  a 
pair  of  scores  except  that  which  may  be  due  to  chance. 
The  case  is  like  the  drawing  of  labelled  cards  from  a  hat  as 
described  ou  p.  589.  But  now  mark  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  dice  by  dyeing  them  in  red  luk,  and  after  throwing  the 
whole  Bet  and  taking  the  first  score,  leave  the  red  dice  on  the 
table  and  throw  the  residue  again.  To  make  the  second 
score  add  to  the  number  now  obtained  from  these  the  number 
shown  by  the  red  dice  lying  on  the  table.  A  treatment, 
by  the  Bravais -Pearson  method,  of  the  pairs  of  scores  thus 
obtained  should  now  reveal  a  distinct  correlation;  for  the 
second  score  of  a  pair  depends  in  part  upon  the  first  score  in 
every  case.  In  one  of  the  experiments  performed  for  Mr. 
Darbyshire,  out  of  twelve  dice  four  were  dyed  red.  Five 
hundred  pairs  of  throws  were  made  with  the  results  shown 
in  the  following  table.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical 
"correlation  table"  showing  in  dear  form  the  vertic^  and 
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horizontal  arrays  whose  means,  in  the  ideal  case,  lie  in  or 
near  the  regression  tines.  The  vertioal  arribys  may  be 
regarded  as  first  throws,  the  horizontal  as  second  throws. 
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Fig.  159  presents  the  results  of  this  experiment  graphically, 
the  small  circles  indicating  the  means  of  the  vertical  arrays, 
the  crosses  those  of  the  horizontal  arrays.  To  find  b^  and  b-2, 
the  gradients  of  the  regression  lines,  it  is  necestiary  to  deter- 
mine first  the  means  of  the  whole  of  the  first  throws  as  set 
out  in  the  bottom  line  and  of  the  whole  of  the  second  throws 
as  set  out  in  the  right-hand  line  of  the  correlation  table. 
The  coefficients  must  then  be  calculated  by  the  formulfe 

b,  =  2(3;y)/23;* 
and  62  =.  %{xy)j'S,y\  x  and  y  being  respectively  the  deviations 
of  the  two  numbers  of  a  pair  of  scores  from  the  means  of  the 
totals. 
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Let  X  be  the  value  of  jt  first  throw  and  Y  that  o£  a  second 
throw.  Then  to  find  X  the  numbers  at  the  head  of  each 
array  must  be  multiplied  by  the  partial  total  at  the  foot  of 
that  array,  the  products  summed,  and  the  sum  divided  by 
500: 

(1 . 1  +  2 .  10  +  3 .  21  +  .  .  .  +  10  . 8)/500  =  6086. 
Similarly  to  find  7  we  have 

(1,2+2.7  +  3.20+...  +  11.  2)/500- 6-062 
the  multipliers  being  taken  from  the  last  oolumn. 


To  find  the  mean  of  the  vertical  array  which  sets  out  all 
the  second  Bcores  that  were  obtained  with  a  first  score  of 
(say)  i,  the  numbers  in  that  array  must  be  multiplied,  each 
by  the  number  at  the  beginning  of  its  row,  and  the  sum  of 
these  products  divided  by  the  number  at  the  foot  of  the 
array :  (1.1  +  2. 1  +  3. 3  +  4.8  +  .  .  .  +8.  5)/59. 
Similarly  to  find  the  mean  for  the  horizontal  array  which 
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records  the  values  of  all  the  fiiet  Boores  associated  with  a 

second  score  of  4,  each  Dumber  in  the  array  must  be  multi- 
plied by  the  number  at  the  head  of  its  column,  and  the  sum 
of  the  products  divided  by  the  number  at  the  end  of  the 
array  :  (2.1  +  3.2+4.8+..  .+  10.  l)/57. 

To  calculate  b^,  b^,  aud  r  we  must  know  the  values  of 
3{iry),  ^{x^),  and  2(y^)-  In  practice  it  will  be  better  to  de- 
termine these  from  the  values  of  2(XY),  2(X^),  and  5(Y=). 
We  know  that  __ 

2(3;=)  =  2(X2)  -  NX  and  X{y^)  =  2(Y«)  -  NY. 
To  determine  2,(xy)  from  2(XY)  we  have  the  relation 
2(XY)  =  2(Xj-  x)  (Y  +  y) 
=  NXY  +  S{xy) 
since  Sx  and  2^  are  both  zero. 

In  finding  2(XY)  the  sixteen  cases  whose  scores  are  re- 
corded in  the  table  in  heavy  type  will  contribute  4  x  5  x  16, 
the  i  and  5  being  the  values  of  x  and  y  and  the  16  the  number 
of  associations  of  those  values.  Similarly  the  twelve  cases 
recorded  in  heavy  type  contribute  9  x  7  x  12  to  the  total 
sum.  In  this  way  2(XY}  will  be  found  to  be  18,835.  2X= 
will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  squares  of  the  numbers  at 
the  top  of  the  table,  each  by  the  corresponding  total  recorded 
at  the  bottom  i  1^  .  1  +  2^  10  +  3^  21  +  .  .  .  =  19,900. 
In  the  same  way 

2(Y2)  =  1^  2  +  2^  7  +  3^  20  +  .  .  .  +  11' .  2  =  20,747 
the  multipliers  being  the  totals  in  the  final  column. 
_  In   addition    to   these    numbers  we    have    X"  =  37-038, 
Y=  =  36-74,  and"XY  =  36-88.    Hence,  by  the  above  relations 
it  follows  that 

2.{xy)  -  394,  2(3:''}  =  1381,  2(i/=)  =  2373 
whence  b^  =  0-286,  6*  =  0-166,  and  r  =  J(bj .  b^)  =  0-218. 

When  (as  is  usually  the  ease)  correlation  is  to  be  caloiilated, 
without  a  correlation  table  from  a  pair  of  records  such  as 
those  headed  C^  and  Cj  in  No.  17,  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  indicated  by  the  specimen  on  the  next  page.' 

The  first  two  columns  contain  the  data.  The  mean  for 
the  first  column  is  43,  that  for  the  second  40.  The  two 
columns  headed  "  x "  contain  the  difference  between  the 
mean  and  the  values  of  D„,  positive  differences  being  separated 
from  negative.  The  differences  for  the  Dj  data  are  entered 
'  Copied  from  Miss  Carey's  notebook,  with  alterations. 
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similarly  in  the  next  two  oolumns.  The  squares  follow  and 
finally  the  produeta.  The  last  three  columns  being  summed 
give  all  the  information  required  for  the  calculation  of  b^  and 
6a  (if  they  are  needed)  and  of  r. 

The  pTodnots  xy  can  be  obtained  (when  they  are  too 
difficult  to  be  foaad  mentally)  hy  reference  to  a  multiplication 
table.  Thorndike'a  Mental  and  Social  Measv/rements  con- 
tains Buoh  a  table  up  to  100  x  100.  For  elementary  pur- 
poses, however,  a  table  is  unnecessary.  An  alternative  ie  to 
add  columns  giving  the  values  of  (a:  +  y),  {x  +  yy,  (x  -  y), 
and  (a:  -  y)\  the  squares  being  taken  from  a  table  of  squares, 
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which  is  a  commoner  thing  than  a  table  of  products.  The 
subtraction  of  {x  -  yY  from  {x  +  y)^  gives  ixy.  %{xy)  is 
then  obtained  by  summing  the  ixy  column  and  dividing  the 
result  by  4. 

§  4.  Ex.  CXXV,  P,  G.  Supplementary  Examples. —The 
last  two  divisions  of  the  supplementary  exercise  deal  with 
further  important  matters  connected  with  the  measurement  of 
correlation.  The  first  is  the  means  by  which  faulty  data  may 
be  used  in  combination  to  give  a  truer  verdict  than  they  could 
give  alone.  Here  we  follow  Prof.  Spearman  whose  studies  of 
this  important  subject  have  been  especiaUy  fruitful.  The  proof 
given  is,  however,  essentially  that  of  Mr,  Yule.  Prof.  Spear- 
man's proof  is  given  (in  its  more  developed  form)  in  the 
Journal  of  Psychology  for  Ootobei',  1910.  Lastly,  cornea 
a  short  division  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Partial  Correlation. 
Thia  vitally  important  contribution  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  correlation-measurements  is  due  to  Mr,  Yule.  He  has 
treated  it  in  a  very  general  way  in  his  Introduction,  illus- 
trating lus  exposition  by  an  appeal  to  an  instructive  model. 
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CoDsideratioQ  ia  reatriolied  here  to  the  oB:se  of  three  variables  ; 
it  is,  however,  easily  seen  that  the  method  can  be  extended 
to  any  number.  The  researches  of  psychologists  and  statistical 
econornists  will  offer  many  instances  of  the  use  of  Yule's 
formula,  of  which  that  given  in  No.  50  may  be  regarded  as 
typical. 
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333. 

Hall,  Stanley,  303. 
HiMii;ros,  W.  R.,  476. 
HiNKBi.,  H.,  476. 


Habkt,  G.  H.,  423,  434,  494,  49S, 

637. 

Harmonio  aunl^sia,  630. 

Harmonio  motion,  Bimpte,  601,517 ; 
oompound,  509,  617. 

Haywabo,  R.  B.,  476. 

Hbath,  T.  L.,  32,  257,  411. 

Hbkbici,  0.,  476. 

Hbrioie,  C,  419. 

Hrasf!,  A.  R.,  443. 

HiFFABCBUs,  266,  396. 

Histor;  of  mathematics,  4,  9,  14, 
16,  24,  32,  46,  67,  68,  70,  77, 169, 
212,  256,  281,  292,  300,  801,  302, 
311,  321,  372,  376,  390,  404.  411, 
419.  469,  669,  696. 

HoBSOM,  E.  W.,  431. 

HoBn.BB,  A.,  34. 

HciiBEBT,  L.  S.,  666. 

HosTiMonoN,  E.  v.,  810. 

HuTTOH,  C,  257,  630. 

Hyperbola,  as  symbol  of  inverse 
proportion,  146 ;  hyperbolic  func- 
tions, 336,  264,  631 ;  lectaDgnlar, 
147,  264 ;  trans  formations  of, 
363;  differentials  oi  hyperbolic 
fnnotious,  535. 

i,  391, 469,  476.  480,  486. 
Imaginary  DDmbers,  60,  338,  390, 

391,  398,  469,  484. 
Incommensurable  magnitudes,  411. 
Index  notation  for  numbers,  214. 
Indices,  integral,   174;   fraotlonal, 

281,343;  positive,  314 ;  negative, 

317. 
Induction,  383. 
"  InfinitesimaU."  663. 
Insurance,  life,  433,  691. 
Integers  ;  see  Number  Systems. 
Integral  oalcolns ;  lee  CalouluB. 
Interest,  compound,  347. 
Inverse  lunationa,  243,  374. 
Inverse  proportion  onrve,  146. 

Jackson,  C.  S.,  306,  668. 
Jaues,  W-,  4. 
Jbvons,  W.  3.,  3, 15. 
jodrdain,  p.  b.  b.,  23. 
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EsLTis  (iHnd),  S97. 
Kwa,  G.,  4S8. 
Krao,  W.  I.,  870. 

L*aBu«aa,  J.  L.,  IT,  659. 

Lambert's  rtet,  4i8. 

Lapuci,  p.  B.,  67B. 

L&titade,  oirolea  of,  129  ;  middle 
IkUtada  uiling,  139. 

LATnB,0.,  673. 

LeftBt  BqiureB,  method  of,  13,  692. 

LiasNDBB,  A-  M.,  673. 

Lbibkiz,  Q.  W.,  649;  Dotation  lor 
diaeieuti&Uon,  619,  660,  566 
tor  [utegntioD,  653. 

Ltmita,  tbeoi;  o(,  171,  396,  541 
praotical  a^^UoationB,  546. 

LiNDKHuni,  F.,  419. 

Linear  fimiitioiis,  110,  236,  25^ 
269. 

LiBBttjon's  onrves,  609. 

Logaiithms,  67,  299,  326, 
tables  of,  329.  337;  ooi 
809,  336.  397  ;  Napierian,  308 
change  of  baw,  306 ;  use  oi,  i 
trigODometij,  366;  logarithmi 
(unation,  310,  342;  theory  o( 
logarithme  stated  algebiaicall; 
311 ;  logarithms  as  mdioes,  313 
logarithm  of  an  irrational  num 
bei,  132;  of  a  complex  namber, 
493. 

LcBBOCX,  J.,  626,  627. 

Uichih's  series,  S30. 

Map  piojeetions.  386, 141. 

Masebes.  F.,43t),  630. 

HiTHEWB.  Q.  B.,  662. 

Miiwau,  J.  Clkbk,  17,  476. 

Heon  deviation,  115,  366,  680. 

Uean  position,  366. 

Mean  volae,  theorem  of,  S57. 

Medians,  46,  116,  366,  574. 

MiBMTOB.  N.,  57,  386.  438. 

Mercatoi  net.  446,  637. 

Meroator  sailing,  132,  41S. 

Meridian  gnomonic  net,  447. 

MiBBUUM,  M.,  692. 

Method  of  differenoes,  269,  282. 

MtLBoaHs,  302. 

Hnjn,  J.  J..  148,  160. 

IfmtM  sign,  meanings  ol,  181,  186. 


HncHSU.,  U.  O.,  10. 

Mode,  674. 

MOLBBWOBTB,  Q.  L.,  67. 

Mollweide's  eqoation,  366. 
Moments,  theory  ot,  600. 
Moore,  E.  H.,  568. 
Mnltiplioation,  algebraie,  172, 193, 

307. 

Nirna,  John,  57,  68,  300. 308,  339, 

;,  136,  438. 
Napierian  logarithms,  308. 
Nantioal  mile,  139. 
Negative  numbers,  159.  188. 
NiwTOH,  I.,  4,  170,  373,  126.  488, 


effective     growth - 


649. 

Nominal 
laotors,  316. 

Normal  currs  and  dietribntiOQ,  573, 
571, 677,  687,  698 ;  area  ot  onrve, 
581,  6B6,  590. 

Nmnbere,  non-directed.  63.  61; 
direoted,  64,  169,  162,  181,  183, 
228,  330;  rational,  409,  113; 
irrational,  410,  413,  433 ;  real, 
imaginary,  complex,  cardinal, 
106  ;  ordinal,  405  ;  infinite,  406  ; 
algebraic,  390-1,  413,  419  ;  trans- 
cendent, 119 ;  lee  also  Imaginary 
and  Complex  Nmnbers. 

Nnmber  ol  the  continanm,  108. 

Nomber-scale,  the  complete,  179, 
238.  421. 

Number  systems,  403. 

Ohs-to-one    Correepondenoe,    406, 

407,  462. 
Ordinate  functions,  348,  381.  480. 

OUQBTBBD,  W..  10,  303. 

n-.  27;  oalonlation  of,  266,  292, 
530 ;  transcendental  nature  ot, 
418,  431. 

pAiuBOiA,  as  symbol  of  direot  pro- 
portion to  the  square,  149  ;  para- 
bolio  functions,  236,  266 ;  psra- 
bolic  lormnla,  changing  subject 
of,  374  ;  parabola,  area  of,  351, 
379  ;  transformations  ot,  868. 

P^BtninoE,  3..  303. 

PSAHO,  a.,  568. 
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PiAHBON,  EABii,  370,  '■62,  570,  572 
674,  576.  576,  600,  604,  608. 

PsriodiB  ftmotituiB,  892,  fil6,  631. 

PermutatioDB,  60,  397,  399,  5B8, 
594. 

Pbrry,  J.,  34,  311,  596. 

Ph;8ios  and  malhematioa,  relation 
between,  894. 

Pint  Bign,  meanings  ot,  183. 186. 

Polar  oo-ardinatea,  366,  604. 

Polar  gnomonic  net,  447. 

"  Point-binomial,"  587.  S98. 

Positive  and  negative  nnmbera,  64, 
159.  162.  IBS,  228,  230. 

Prbston,  T.,  606. 

Probabili^,  386,  897,  683,  689. 

Probable  error,  593 ;  in  correlation, 
603. 

"  Product- moment,"  604. 

FroieotlonB.  map,  366.  441. 

Proportion,  direct,  109,  117;  in- 
verse.  109.  145;  direct  proportion 
to  the  square  otsqoare  root.  149; 
inveree  proportion  to  the  eqnare 
01  square  root,  162;  combination 
ol  ijpee  of  proportion,  154. 

Ftoliht,  33,  366,  296. 

PllSAOOBAB,  411. 

QniDBATic  eqoations,  80,  238,  270. 
Qnadratio  fanctione,  236,  366,  859. 
Qnartilet).   45,  674 ;  qnartile  devia- 
tion, 116,  580. 

QUKTBLET.  L.  A.  }.,  573. 

B4TE  of  change  ot  a  variable,  34, 

170,  426, 
Bational  nnmbera,  409,  413. 
lUvLnQH  (Lord),  662. 
Secnrrenoe,  proof  bj,  382. 
BEoiouoMTiHns,  J.,  266. 
BegresBion,  604. 
Beenltant  and  component,  186. 
Bbninb  lioeB,  445. 
BmuHH.  a.  P.  B..  392,  474,  487, 

488,503. 
BoiXB,  M..  896. 
Boot-mean-sqnare    deviation,    115, 

869,  660. 
Bonlettes,  607. 
Bound  nnmb^^  314. 


550. 

SiuFuija,  694. 

Sanson' B  net,  443. 

~idereal  time,  469. 
ignB,  rule  of,  63, 173. 186,  197,  311. 
II.BEHBTBIN.  L.,  434,  477,  568. 
imple  eqnationB,  333. 
impson'B  rule,  application  of,  533, 
581. 
ine  and  cosine.  Ill,  134 ;  relations 
between,  133;  relations  with  tan- 
gent,  133  i   valves  tor  46°,   30°, 
60°,    134;    directed,    255,    261; 
oalcnlation  ot.  395 ;  snm  and  dif- 
tetenoe  tormnlee.  296.  369,  608; 
exponential  valnes  of.   494;  ex- 
tension to  angles   ot  nnlimited 
magnitade,   601 ;    carves    ot,   in 
wave-motion,  etc.,  617  ;  diftersn- 
tial  tormnltB  for,  526  ;  eTpansioDS 
of,  529  ;  hyperbolic,  531. 

Sinosoidal  net,  442. 

Slide  role,  302,  804.  338,  638. 

Smra,  D.  E.,  24,  419. 

Glling  cnrve."  658. 

S^BABHiN,  C,  570,  688,  603. 

Sphere,  area  of  aurface  ot,  44S ;  sm 
alio  Trigonometry. 

Spherioal  defeat.  463. 

Spherical  eiDess.  451.  466. 

Spherical  triangles,  464. 

Spinls.  S04. 

"  nare  root,   68,  70,   73,   61.   90; 
enTve,  161. 

Sqnares,  cnrve  of,  149. 

SribLo,  J.  B.,  453. 

Standard  deviation,  115,  370,  680. 

Standard  error,  593. 

Standard  form  ot  nnmbera,  176, 310, 
338. 

Statistics,  116,  314,  397,  569. 

Stereograph  ic  projeotion,  449. 

Stifbl,  M.,  213,  270,  373,  411. 

Straight  line,  as  symbol  ot  direct 
proportion,  109,  119. 

Subtraction,  algebiaic,  64, 164, 164. 


Snn-diak,  460. 
Sards,  71,  98,  331. 

4,  9, 10,  61 
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Symbols.  aubBtitntea  for  words,  ( 
nunipnlation  of,  12 ;  literal,  i: 
trodnaUoD  of,  26. 

Tut,  p.  a.,  476. 

Tangent,  111,  121;  ol  90°,  133; 
tables  of,  132, 256 ;  teUtiona  with 
sine  and  ooaiae,  132 ;  valnea  for 
45",  S0°,  60°,  134;  directed,  236, 
209;  e^enaion  to  anglM  of  nn- 
limited  magnitude,  501 ;  diSecen- 
tial  tormnla  for,  62&. 

Tanhbbi,  p.,  418,  416. 

TijloT'e  Theorem.  897,  557, 569. 

Tkbom  of  Alexandria,  TO. 

Tidea,  626. 

ToDHmiTiB,  1.,  696. 

Trianglee,  solntion  of,  withoat  for- 
mnln,  113 ;  relatiouB  between 
ddes  and  trigonometrioal  (nnc- 
tiona  of  angles,  263 ;  spherical, 
464. 

Trigonometry,  position  of  the  aub- 
jeot,  19 ;  trigoniHaetrical  ratios  : 
tangent  (height  problema),  121 ; 
Bine  and  oofline  (navigation  prob- 
lems),  124  ;  latitude  and  longi- 
tade,  139  ;  relatione  between  bIdb, 
oofline,  and  tangent,  133;  ratios 
of  46°,  30°,  60",  131 ;  combination 
of  lonnnliB,  143 ;  the  tangent, 
directed,  25S,  259 ;  the  sine  and 
cosine,  directed,  266,  261 ;  rela- 
tions between  the  sides  of  a 
triangle  and  the  ratios  of  the 
angles,  263;  oaloolation  of  ir, 
392  ;  OBlculation  at  sinee,  296  ; 
nse  of  logarithms  is  trigonometry, 
366  ;  Bnm  and  diSerenoe  (ormule 
(angle-snm  less  than  360°),  369  ; 
trigonometry  of  the  sphere,  map 
projections  and  navigation  pro- 
blems, see,  441.  637;  trigono- 
metry of  spheriool  triangles, 
astronomical  problema,  387,  464 ; 
exponential  valaea  of  the  sine 
and  eoBiue,  493 ;  oiicalar  fono- 


tiona :  oircalarmeaaDre,  angles  of 
nnlimited  magnitude,  spii&ls, 
rocdettes,  499,  etc. ;  harmonio 
motion,  aimple,  601,  617  ;  eom- 
poond,  609,  617 ;  aum  and  diSer- 
enoe tormolie  tot  anglea  of  nn- 
limited magnitude,  608 ;  inverse 
cironlar  fonotions,  614 ;  wave- 
motion,  616. 

TooKBi,  0.  O.,  174. 

TcitHBB,  O.  C,  476. 

Turning  valnes,  267. 

TtH  Obolbn,  L.,  366.  393 ;  table  of. 

296. 
Variation,  164. 
Vectors,   113,  134.  138,  166,  186, 

188;  algebra  of.  188,  404,  476. 
Vbnn,  J.,  6. 
VlETA,  F.,  9,  13. 
Volumea,  oalonlaCion  of,  by  methoda 

of  the  oalcnlns,  169,  203. 
Von  Wibs,  O.,  39. 

Walkbb,  G.  T.,  368. 

WiLLia,  John.  3, 3, 9, 12, 31. 67, 169, 

260,  267.  281,  367,  373,  386,  630. 
Wallis's  Law,   346,  279,  387,   374, 

396.  436, 437, 669,  S65  ;  theorun. 

569. 
Waves,  516,  636. 
WEiERsimes,  K.,  396,658. 
Wbldon,  W.  F.,  604. 
Wessbl,  0.,  470. 
Wbbtbbqukd.  H.,  673. 
Whewbll,  W.,  637. 
WHiTBHKiD,  A.  N.,  5,  23,  57.  77. 

646,  550. 


WiKoiTE,  E.,  303. 

YoUNO,  J.  W.  A.,  10,  23,  34,  160, 
404,  408,  410,  419.  431,  463,  546. 
YnLB,  a.  v.,  370,  670,  604,  608. 

Zbno,  384 ;  paradoxes  of,  419. 
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RETURN  TO  the  circulation  desk  of  any 
University  of  California  Library 
or  to  ttie 
NORTHERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FACIU 
BIdg.  400,  Richmond  FieJd  Station 
University  of  California 
Richmond,  CA  94804-4698 

Aa  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AITtR 

•  2-month  loons  may  be  renewed  b 
(510)  642-6753 

•  1  -year  loans  may  be  recharged  b 
books  to  NRLF 

•  Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  i 
days  prior  to  due  date. 
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